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THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  DOLLAR 

FISCAL  YEAR  1992  ESTIMATE 

Where  It  Comes  From... 


Corporate 

Income 

Tax 


Other 

4% 


Other 

Federal 

Operations 


Deposit 

Insurance 


Where  It  Goes... 


Grants  to  States 
&  Localities 


RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS,  DEFICIT/SURPLUS  UNDER  THE  PRESIDENT’S 

PROPOSED  POLICY 


(In  billions  of  dollars) 

1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996 

Receipts  .  1,031.3  1,091.4  1,165.0  1,252.7  1,365.3  1,467.3  1,560.7 

Outlays  .  1,251.7  1,409.6  1,445.9  1,454.2  1,427.1  1,470.3  1,540.8 

-  Surplus  or  Deficit  (+/-) .  -220.4  -318.1  -280.9  -201.5  -61.8  -2.9  +19.9 
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I.  THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992. 

The  budget  is  consistent  with  the  5-year  def¬ 
icit  reduction  law  enacted  last  fall.  It  rec¬ 
ommends  discretionary  spending  levels  that 
fall  within  the  statutory  caps  for  defense, 
international,  and  domestic  discretionary  pro¬ 
grams.  It  implements  the  entitlement  savings 
and  reforms  enacted  in  the  Budget  Agreement. 
It  conforms  to  the  new  pay-as-you-go  require¬ 
ments. 

By  holding  the  overall  rate  of  growth  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  spending  to  approximately 
2.6  percent — below  the  inflation  rate — the 
budget  puts  into  effect  the  concept  of  a  “flexi¬ 
ble  freeze,”  which  is  an  essential  means  of 
bringing  the  budget  into  long-term  balance. 

The  longest  period  of  peacetime  economic  ex¬ 
pansion  in  history  has  been  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupted.  We  can,  however,  return  to  growth 
soon — and  proceed  on  the  path  to  a  new  era 
of  expansion.  With  that  goal  in  mind,  the 
budget  places  special  priority  on  policies  that 
will  enhance  Americas  potential  for  long-term 
economic  growth,  and  that  will  give  individuals 
the  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
America  uniquely  offers. 

To  this  end,  I  am  again  proposing  tax  incen¬ 
tives  to  increase  savings  and  long-term  invest¬ 
ment. 

On  the  spending  side  of  the  budget,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  cap  on  domestic  discretionry  out¬ 
lays  rightly  creates  a  competition  for  resources. 
Priorities  must  be  set.  This  budget  proposes 
that  domestic  investment  be  increased  in  the 
following  key  areas: 

Education  and  Human  Capital.-  The 

budget  proposes  investments  to  prepare  chil¬ 
dren  better  for  school,  to  promote  choice  and 
excellence  in  our  educational  system,  to  im¬ 
prove  math  and  science  education,  and  to  in¬ 


crease  the  access  of  low-income  Americans  to 
higher  education. 

Prevention  and  the  Next  Genera - 
fion.-The  budget  includes  proposals  to  help 
reduce  illness  and  death  from  preventable  dis¬ 
eases,  and  to  reverse  the  long-term  trend  of 
underinvestment  in  children. 

Research  and  Development  and  the 
Human  Frontier.- The  budget  recommends 
an  increase  of  $8.4  billion  in  the  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  in  research  and  development,  with 
special  emphasis  on  basic  research,  high  per¬ 
formance  computing,  and  energy  research  and 
development.  It  proposes  to  extend  perma¬ 
nently  the  tax  credit  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  to  encourage  private  sector  R&D  in¬ 
vestment.  In  addition,  the  budget  reflects  the 
Administration’s  continued  commitment  to  ex¬ 
panding  human  frontiers  in  space  and  bio¬ 
technology. 

Transportation  Infrastructure. -The  bud¬ 
get  supports  an  expansion  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  investment  in  highways  and  bridges 
to  over  $20  billion  within  5  years,  and  pro¬ 
poses  substantial  increases  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Nation’s  airports,  to  modernize 
the  air  traffic  control  system,  and  to  continue 
to  develop  the  transportation  infrastructure  for 
exploration  and  use  of  space. 

America’s  Heritage  and  Environmental 
Protection.-  The  budget  includes  increased 
funds  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
America’s  treasury  of  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  other  public  lands;  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  other  key 
environmental  statutes;  for  the  cleanup  of  pol¬ 
lution  at  various  Federal  facilities  and  at 
Superfund  sites;  and  for  protection  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  coastal  areas  and  wetlands. 

Choice  and  Opportunity.- The  budget  pro¬ 
vides:  funds  to  help  give  parents  greater  choice 
in  child  care,  health  care,  education,  and  hous¬ 
ing;  the  resources  to  allow  all  Americans,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  low  incomes,  to  seize  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  such  choice  provides;  and  a 
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proposal  to  establish  Enterprise  Zones  to  bring 
hope  to  our  inner  cities  and  distressed  rural 
areas. 

Drugs  and  Crime.- The  budget  further  in¬ 
creases  the  Administration’s  investment  in 
drug  prevention,  treatment,  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  And  the  budget  substantially  increases 
the  resources  available  to  help  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  fight  crime,  the  Federal 
prosecutors  prosecute  criminals,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  prison  system  accommodate  those  con¬ 
victed  of  crimes. 

To  make  such  investments  possible,  the 
budget  includes  recommendations  to  terminate 
or  reduce  Federal  investment  in  certain  low- 
return  programs,  and  proposes  reforms  to  slow 
the  continuing  growth  of  mandatory  entitle¬ 
ment  programs  and  to  increase  fairness  in  the 
distribution  of  the  benefits  these  programs  pro¬ 
vide. 

In  addition,  the  budget  contains  a  new  pro¬ 
posal  to  fund  various  programs  now  carried 
out  by  the  States  through  a  comprehensive 
block  grant.  The  States  are  continuing  to  de¬ 
velop  new  and  innovative  ways  to  deliver  serv¬ 
ices  more  effectively.  The  budget  not  only  high¬ 
lights  several  of  these  innovations;  it  proposes 
to  reinforce  and  build  upon  them. 

The  budget  contains  several  proposals  that 
reflect  my  commitment  to  managing  govern¬ 


ment  better.  These  include  measures  to  im¬ 
prove  accountability,  to  reduce  waste,  to  re¬ 
form  regulation,  to  employ  risk  management 
budgeting  in  addressing  threats  to  health  and 
safety,  and  to  set  clear  objectives  and  measure 
performance  in  meeting  them. 

Finally,  consistent  with  the  statutory  caps 
enacted  last  year,  the  budget  provides  the  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  maintain  national  secu¬ 
rity,  and  to  better  advance  American  interests 
abroad.  As  the  budget  goes  to  press,  the  timing 
of  the  resolution  of  the  multinational  coali¬ 
tion’s  efforts  to  reverse  the  aggression  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  uncertain.  For  this  reason,  the 
budget  reflects  only  a  placeholder  for  Oper¬ 
ation  Desert  Shield.  A  supplemental  request 
for  the  incremental  costs  of  Desert  Shield, 
which  includes  Desert  Storm,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Congress  in  the  coming  weeks. 

The  priority  investments  embodied  in  this 
budget  will  help  America  prepare  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  opportunities  presented  by  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Congress  in  developing  a 
budget  that  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  brighter 
future,  protects  our  national  interests,  and 
helps  create  the  conditions  for  long-term  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  prosperity. 

George  Bush 

February  4,  1991 
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II.  DIRECTOR’S  INTRODUCTION  AND 
OVERVIEW  TABLES 


A  SOMBER  MOMENT— BUT 
WITH  HOPE  FOR  A  NEW  ORDER 

Last  year’s  budget  was  published  in  an  his¬ 
torical  context  that  bordered  on  the  euphoric. 
Its  introduction  noted: 

State-centered,  command-and-control  systems 
seem  to  be  decomposing. . . .  Liberated  celebrants 
have  cheered  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  wall  and 
the  decline  of  communist  dictators.  So  too  have 
liberated  Panamanians  celebrated  the  fall  of  the 
dictator  in  near-by  Panama  . . . 

This  is  not  small  stuff.  It  is  another  giant  leap 
of  the  human  spirit  yearning  to  breathe  free. 

The  introduction,  then,  went  on  to  lament: 

Yet  this  great  historical  shift  has  been  almost 
trivialized  in  its  translation  into  public  debate 
about  the  budget  The  issue  has  been  framed  as: 
“How  big  is  the  ‘peace  dividend’?” — and,  in  effect, 
“How  can  I  get  mine?” 

This  year’s  budget  goes  to  press  at  a  more 
somber  moment,  when  the  fragility  of  peace 
has  again  been  made  painfully  evident.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  a  militaristic  dictator  brutally  invaded 
a  peaceful  neighbor.  He  refused  to  conform  to 
international  norms  established  by  the  United 
Nations.  He  destabilized  a  region  that  is  vital 
to  the  global  economy — a  region  which,  for  too 
long,  has  been  the  victim  of  conflict. 

As  a  result,  suffering  has  increased  within 
the  region  and  throughout  the  world.  Innocent 
people  have  been  hurt.  Economies  have  weak¬ 
ened.  Allied  military  action  has  been  under¬ 
taken  as  a  last  resort  to  enforce  the  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  early  action  has 
gone  well.  But  precious  lives  have  been  lost. 
The  poignant  human  costs  of  protecting  free¬ 
dom  and  the  civilized  rule  of  law  have  again 
been  made  clear. 

Yet,  although  the  moment  is  somber,  there 
is  cause  for  hope. 

The  liberation  of  Kuwait  has  begun.  But  of 
more  far-reaching  significance  is  this:  With 
U.S.  leadership,  the  global  response  to  the 


Iraqi  invasion  has  the  potential  to  set  a  favor¬ 
able  precedent  for  the  post-Cold-War  era — 
what  the  President  has  termed  a  New  World 
Order. 

At  home,  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  has 
caused  obvious  economic  difficulties.  Oil  prices 
were  driven  up  for  several  months.  Long-term 
interest  rates  reflected  a  risk  premium.  In  the 
face  of  uncertainty,  consumers  and  investors 
have  understandably  held  back.  The  resulting 
economic  slow-down  has  taken  its  toll.  And  the 
problem  of  the  fiscal  deficit  has  thus  been 
compounded  by  the  effects  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Gulf. 

Yet  in  this  somber  domestic  picture,  too, 
there  is  cause  for  hope.  The  move  toward  satis¬ 
factory  resolution  of  the  Gulf  crisis  is  un¬ 
equivocally  positive  for  the  domestic  economy. 
And  the  residual  fiscal  crisis,  though  regret¬ 
table,  has  the  potential  to  foster — even  to  ac¬ 
celerate — domestic  reform.  Within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  1990  Budget  Agreement,  construc¬ 
tive  reforms  can  be  framed.  Though  less  grand 
than  a  New  World  Order,  steps  toward  a  new 
domestic  order  can  continue  to  be  advanced — 
at  least  at  the  margin  of  practicable  change. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  new  budget  is 
presented. 

This  introduction: 

•  reviews  the  deficit  outlook; 

•  outlines  a  reform  agenda;  and 

•  discusses  the  need  for  a  new  conception 
of  “program  life  cycles” — within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  1990  Budget  Act. 

THE  DEFICIT  OUTLOOK- 
WORSE  BEFORE  BETTER 

The  new  budget  is  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
beyond.  For  each  of  these  years,  the  consoli¬ 
dated  deficit  estimate  promises  to  be  better 
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than  the  year  before.  The  projected  deficit  goes 
down  by  $37  billion  from  1991  to  1992.  It 
reaches  balance  by  1996.  (See  Table  II— 1.)  As 
a  percent  of  GNP,  it  declines  from  5.7  percent 
(near  the  recent  high  of  6.3  percent  in  1983) 
to  roughly  1  percent  in  the  mid-1990s.  The 
longer-term  trend  is  favorable  by  several  dif¬ 
ferent  measures  of  “the  deficit.”  (See  Chart 
II— 1).  But  the  inescapable  reality  of  the  near 
term  is:  the  deficit  outlook  is  not  good. 

The  consolidated  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  1991,  is  estimated  at  $318  billion.  This 


includes  $30  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$8  billion  in  outlays  (net  of  foreign  con¬ 
tributions)  as  a  placeholder  for  the  incremental 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield.  This  does  not 
fully  cover  the  additional  costs  of  actual  com¬ 
bat,  however.  With  substantial  foreign  con¬ 
tributions,  the  adverse  financial  effects  on  the 
United  States  should  be  mitigated.  But  neither 
full  costs  not  total  contributions  can  be  reliably 
estimated  as  the  budget  goes  to  press. 

Even  without  the  full  net  costs  of  Desert 
Shield  (which  includes  Desert  Storm),  this 


Table  II— 1.  DEFICIT  ESTIMATES,  1991-1996 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Consolidated  Baseline  ... . . . 

-310.3 

-284.9 

-212  3 

-67.5 

-12.1 

14.1 

Consolidated  Baseline  with  pessimistic  economics  . 

-336.1 

-326.0 

-262.1 

-126.3 

-75.3 

-61  4 

Consolidated  Policy  . . . . . . . 

-318.1 

-280.9 

-201.5 

-61.8 

-2.9 

19  9 

Policy  excluding  Social  Security  . . . . . . . . 

.  -378.6 

-343.3 

-274.9 

-151.1 

-106.8 

-101.9 

Policy  excluding  Deposit  Insurance  . . . 

.  -206.6 

-192.8 

-157.3 

-99.9 

-45.3 

-10.0 

Policy  excluding  Social  Security  and  Deposit  Insurance  .... 

-267.1 

-255.2 

-230.7 

-189  2 

-149.1 

-131.8 

Chart  11-1.  DEFICITS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  GNP 

PERCENT 
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1991  deficit  estimate  represents  a  substantial 
deterioration  relative  to  the  1990  deficit  of 
$220  billion.  It  is  worse  than  was  estimated 
last  summer,  by  both  the  Administration  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  during  the 
Budget  Summit  negotiations.  And  it  is  far 
worse  than  the  baseline  deficit  estimated  a 
year  ago. 

The  two  largest  elements  of  this  deteriora¬ 
tion  for  1991 — each  far  greater  than  all  others 
combined — are: 

•  an  increase  of  $105.5  billion  in  estimated 
outlays  for  thrift  and  bank  insurance  (part 
of  which  is  due  to  a  change  in  accounting 
treatment);  and 

•  a  decrease  of  $87  billion  in  estimated  re¬ 
ceipts  (principally  due  to  a  weaker  econ¬ 
omy). 

The  longest  period  of  peacetime  economic 
growth  has  been  interrupted.  Revised  economic 
assumptions  now  reflect  two  consecutive  quar¬ 
ters  of  negative  real  growth — the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  calendar  year  1990  and  the  first  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1991.  (See  Table  III— 1) 

This  temporary  economic  downturn  was  not 
assumed  last  year  by  the  Administration  or 
by  most  outside  economists.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
the  result  of  ordinary  causes.  It  did  not  start 
as  a  turn  of  the  “business  cycle.”  Inventories 
were  relatively  low.  And  it  was  not  a  correction 
for  “overheating.” 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  weaker 
economy  were  a  combination  of  the  following: 

•  monetary  policy ,  which  for  an  extended  pe¬ 
riod  (roughly  two  years)  remained  on  the 
tighter  side  of  its  target  range — not  seek¬ 
ing  to  halt  real  growth,  but  slowing 
growth  out  of  concern  for  inflation  and  dol¬ 
lar  weakness; 

•  the  “credit  crunch ” — as  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  (both  banks  and  regulators)  struggled 
to  react  to  the  S&L  experience,  new  cap¬ 
ital  requirements,  problems  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  market,  and  fears  of  a  more  general 
slowdown;  and, 

•  perhaps  most  significantly,  the  multiple 
adverse  economic  and  psychological  effects 
of  the  crisis  in  the  Gulf  (as  noted  above). 


The  return  to  healthy  economic  growth — and 
the  associated  improvement  in  the  deficit — as¬ 
sumes,  and  probably  requires: 

•  improvement  in  all  three  areas — the  Gulf, 
the  financial  system,  and  monetary  policy; 

•  adoption  of  the  growth-oriented  policies 
noted  in  the  President’s  Message  and  dis¬ 
cussed  further  below;  and 

•  full  implementation  of  the  1990  Budget 
Agreement — which  reduces  the  previous 
baseline  deficit  by  $72.9  billion  for  1992 
and  $138.1  billion  for  1995. 

As  always,  there  is  a  risk  that  these  are 
excessively  hopeful  assumptions.  But  with  the 
new  Budget  Agreement,  the  risk  is  arguably 
lower  than  in  previous  years. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Agreement’s  proce¬ 
dural  reforms,  there  were  incentives  for  the 
Administration  to  err  in  the  direction  of  rosy 
projections.  There  were  related  incentives  for 
the  Congress  first  to  criticize  these  projections 
(visibly)  and  then  to  adopt  the  same  projec¬ 
tions  (invisibly).  Now,  these  perverse  incen¬ 
tives  have  been  reduced. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  projections  are  closer  to  mainstream 
thinking.  The  calendar  year  1991  real  growth 
forecast  is  almost  identical  to  the  current  con¬ 
sensus  forecast  of  the  “Blue  Chip”  economic 
experts,  and  is  actually  below  that  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Office  (CBO).  The  long-term 
growth  forecast,  although  higher  than  that  of 
CBO,  is  nonetheless  below  America’s  post- 
World-War-II  average.  Thus,  the  deficit  out¬ 
look  presented  here  may  be  judged  to  be  more 
credible  than  in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  that  it  is  correct.  Even  in  the 
best  of  times,  macroeconomics  is  a  highly  fal¬ 
lible  “science.”  (Macroeconomists  are  often  clos¬ 
er  to  each  other  than  to  reality.)  And  as  this 
budget  goes  to  press,  there  are  crucial  un¬ 
knowns:  the  timing  and  character  of  events 
necessary  to  resolve  the  crisis  in  the  Gulf. 
These  are  fundamentally  relevant  uncertain¬ 
ties.  Much  will  turn  on  them. 

So  Chapter  III,  “Economic  Assumptions  and 
Sensitivities,”  bears  special  attention.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  the  extent  to  which  the  deficit  outlook 
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should  be  modified  if  one  wishes  to  use  dif¬ 
ferent  economic  assumptions. 

REFORMIST  STEPS— TOWARD  A 
NEW  DOMESTIC  ORDER 

Whatever  one's  economic  assumptions, 
America  nonetheless  can — and  must — continue 
its  historic  mission:  protecting  freedom,  accel¬ 
erating  innovation,  assuring  fairness,  increas¬ 
ing  growth  and  opportunity,  while  limiting  the 
expansion  of  intrusive  and  inefficient  govern¬ 
ment.  The  President’s  1992  budget  limits  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  to  2.6  percent — 
less  than  the  inflation  rate.  Within  this  limit, 
it  nonetheless  helps  advance  the  process  of 
American  renewal.  The  budget  proposes  reform 
measures  in  each  of  the  following  domestic 
areas: 

(1)  Education  Reform 

The  United  States  spends  more  per  student 
on  education  than  almost  every  other  country 
on  earth.  Yet,  the  average  performance  of 
American  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  on  internationally  administered  tests 
is  disgracefully  low.  The  performance  is  below 
that  of  America’s  major  trading  partners.  It 
falls  consistently  near  the  bottom.  The  current 
system  unnecessarily  holds  young  people  back, 
holds  workers  back,  and  holds  the  Nation 
back.  Clearly,  more  of  the  same  cannot  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

In  coordination  with  the  Nation’s  Governors, 
the  President  has  initiated  an  ambitious  na¬ 
tional  reform  effort.  Consistent  with  that  re¬ 
form  effort,  the  budget  gives  special  emphasis 
to  increased  investment  in  child  care  (includ¬ 
ing  almost  $10  billion  in  tax  credits  and  $732 
million  for  the  new  child  care  block  grant), 
Head  Start  ($2.1  billion),  compensatory  edu¬ 
cation  ($6.4  billion),  mathematics  and  science 
education  ($1.9  billion),  and  the  measurement 
of  results. 

To  accelerate  the  more  basic  reforms  that 
are  necessary,  the  budget  provides  $690  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  new  Educational  Excellence  Act. 
And,  perhaps  most  importantly,  it  encourages 
increased  parental  choice  through:  dem¬ 
onstration  grants,  greater  flexibility  for  States, 
an  information  clearinghouse,  and  a  new  in¬ 
centive  fund  for  States  and  localities  that 


adopt  choice-oriented  certificate  programs. 
Greater  choice  would  help  foster  a  more  mar¬ 
ket-like  system  and  hold  schools  more  account¬ 
able  for  performance.  It  is  only  with  perform¬ 
ance-based  choice  that  more  fundamental  re¬ 
form  is  likely  to  be  achieved.  (See  Chapters 
IV.A.  and  V.A.) 

(2)  Research  and  Development 

America’s  long-term  position  internationally 
and  the  potential  for  improvement  in  life  at 
home  depend  fundamentally  upon  investment 
in  a  strong  R&D  base.  Unfortunately,  short¬ 
term  claims  and  pressures  often  tend  to  drive 
out  long-term  investment.  R&D  is  especially 
vulnerable  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec¬ 
tors.  Since  the  1960s,  investment  in  civilian 
R&D,  particularly,  has  experienced  a  trouble¬ 
some  decline  as  a  percent  of  GNP.  To  counter 
these  tendencies,  the  President’s  budgets  have 
sought  to  protect  and  increase  R&D  invest¬ 
ment — without  having  the  government  cross 
the  line  into  the  problematic  area  of  “indus¬ 
trial  policy.” 

This  budget  proposes  to  make  the  R&D  tax 
credit  permanent  in  order  to  encourage  more 
private  R&D;  while  it  also  increases  the  direct 
Federal  investment  to  $76  billion  for  1992 — 
up  $8.4  billion  to  the  highest  level  ever.  Basic 
research  would  increase  to  $13  billion,  with 
pathbreaking  efforts  that  range  from  high-en¬ 
ergy  physics  to  what  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching  research 
projects  in  human  history:  the  Human  Genome 
Project.  In  applied  civilian  R&D,  exciting  in¬ 
vestments  range  from  materials  processing,  to 
biotechnology,  to  high-speed  rail  transport  and 
electric  battery  technology,  to  high  perform¬ 
ance  computing.  This  investment  in  R&D  un¬ 
questionably  has  the  potential — in  time — to 
bring  radical  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
human  life  across-the-board.  (See  Table  II— 2 
and  Chapter  IV.C.) 

(3)  Financial  Sector  Reform 

The  S&L  crisis  was  a  central  focus  of  reform 
last  year.  This  year,  public  attention  has 
begun  to  shift  to  the  risks  associated  with 
banks.  While  the  analogy  with  S&Ls  is  not 
appropriate,  there  unquestionably  are  risks. 
From  a  budgetary  perspective,  they  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  baseline  projection  for  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund.  In  the  absence  of  remedial 
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Table  II-2.  ENHANCING  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EXPANDING  THE  HUMAN  FRONTIER— HIGHLIGHTS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 

1991 

Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

Basic  Research 

Doubling  the  NSF  budget  . . . 

2,316 

2,722 

+406 

+  18 

Increasing  Basic  Biomedical  Research  at  NIH  . . . . 

4,634 

4,968 

+334 

+7 

Human  Genome  Project  . .  . . . 

135 

169 

+35 

+26 

Agricultural  Research  Initiative  . . . . . . 

73 

125 

+52 

+71 

Superconducting  Super  Collider  . . 

243 

534 

+291 

+  120 

Applied  Research 

High  Performance  Computing  and  Communications . . 

489 

638 

+  149 

+30 

Energy  R&D  ..  ...  .  .  ... 

676 

903 

+227 

+34 

Advanced  Manufacturing  and  Materials  . . .  ..  .........  . 

1,316 

1,310 

-6 

— 

HIV/AIDS  . . . . . .  . . .  ..  .. 

1,152 

1,210 

+58 

+5 

Moving  Fusion  Energy  from  Science  to  Engineering . . . 

275 

337 

+62 

+23 

Aeronautics  R&D  . .  . . .  . .  . . .  . . . 

482 

543 

+61 

+  13 

Expanding  R&D  at  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech¬ 

nology  . . . 

215 

248 

+33 

+  15 

Maintaining  National  Security:  Defense  R&D  .  . . . .  .  . 

37,783 

43,247 

+5,464 

+  14 

Expanding  the  Geographic  Frontier:  Space  Exploration 

Space  Transportation  Infrastructure  . .  . 

4,801 

5,517 

+716 

+  15 

Space  Science  . . . . . 

1,774 

2,141 

+367 

+21 

Mission  to  Planet  Earth  (Global  Change)  .  . . . . . 

954 

1,186 

+232 

+24 

Mission  From  Planet  Earth  . 

2,199 

2,470 

+271 

+  12 

Expanding  the  Human  Frontier  through  Biotechnology . 

3,788 

4,107 

+319 

+8 

legislative  action,  the  Fund  balance  would  turn 
negative  in  1992.  (See  Chapter  VIII. A.) 

But  the  issues  involved  are  far  broader  than 
merely  the  accounting  status  of  the  Bank  In¬ 
surance  Fund.  Financial  markets  have  become 
global.  So  has  competition  in  financial  services. 
Technological  advances  have  changed  both  the 
character  of  services  and  of  service-providers. 
Yet,  the  legal  and  regulatory  framework  at¬ 
tempting  to  govern  the  American  financial 
service  sector  has  not  adapted.  It  is  outdated — 
as  will  be  many  American  competitors  if  the 
framework  is  not  modernized. 

With  this  problem  in  clear  view,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  proposing  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
both  deposit  insurance  and  the  legal-regu¬ 
latory  framework  governing  the  financial  serv¬ 
ices  sector.  (See  associated  Treasury  study.) 

(4)  Incentives  for  Saving  and  Investment 

In  the  past  decade,  significant  tax  bills  have 
been  enacted  at  the  rate  of  almost  one  per 
year — including  historic  tax  reform.  On  bal¬ 


ance,  the  tax  system  has  been  radically  im¬ 
proved.  As  a  general  matter,  both  the  tax  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  taxpayer  deserve  a  rest.  Still, 
there  is  one  area  that  continues  to  merit  fur¬ 
ther  reform:  the  need  to  strengthen  incentives 
for  saving  and  long-term  investment. 

Accordingly,  the  President’s  budget  proposes 
incentives  to  encourage:  family  savings,  home- 
ownership,  longer-term  investment,  and  in¬ 
vestment  in  Enterprize  Zones.  (See  Chapter 
X  and  the  related  discussion  of  pay-as-you-go 
requirements  in  Chapter  XTV.) 

(5)  “Entitlement”  Reform 

In  looking  at  the  changing  composition  of 
the  Federal  budget  since  the  1960s,  two  trends 
stand  out: 

•  First,  the  budget  is  being  taken  over  by 
so-called  “mandatory”  or  “entitlement  “ 
programs.  These  are  largely  transfer  pay¬ 
ments,  which  are  not  now  subject  to  an¬ 
nual  appropriation.  They  have  grown  from 
28  percent  of  the  budget  in  President  Ker  - 
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Chart  11-2. 
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nedy’s  administration  to  nearly  52  percent 
today.  (See  Chart  II— 2). 

•  Second,  within  the  “mandatory”  total, 
funding  for  the  non-poor  has  increased  far 
more  than  for  the  poor.  (See  Chart  II— 3. ) 

No  serious  effort  to  address  the  deficit  can 
ignore  the  52  percent  of  the  budget  comprised 
by  “mandatory”  programs.  That  is  why  the 
1990  Budget  Act  included  measures  to  reduce 
the  growth  of  “mandatories”  by  $100  billion 
over  five  years.  But  that  is  still  not  enough. 

Accordingly,  this  budget  proposes  to  reduce 
“mandatories”  by  another  $47  billion  over  five 
years.  (See  Table  II— 9. )  In  addition,  the  budget 
reflects  an  important  new  emphasis  for  reform: 
increasing  fairness  in  the  distribution  of  bene¬ 
fits,  reducing  subsidies  for  those  who  do  not 
need  them. 

In  particular  the  budget  proposes  to:  reduce 
the  subsidy  of  Medicare  “Part  B”  premiums 
for  individuals  with  annual  incomes  over 
$125,000;  restructure  higher  education  assist¬ 
ance  to  serve  the  needy  better;  reallocate 
school  lunch  subsidies  to  increase  benefits  for 


those  with  greater  need;  standardize  benefits 
to  increase  payments  to  survivors  of  lower- 
ranking  military  personnel;  and  limit  farm 
subsidies  for  individuals  with  non-farm  income 
over  $125,000.  (See  Chapter  V.C.) 

(6)  Health  System  Reform 

Although  the  American  health  system  leads 
the  world  in  research  and  in  many  specialized 
areas,  its  general  performance  is  not  yet  satis¬ 
factory.  Its  costs  continue  to  grow  faster  than 
both  inflation  and  the  economy.  Total  national 
expenditures  on  health  now  claim  13.5  percent 
of  GNP.  Federal  health  spending  is  over  15 
percent  of  the  budget.  This  enormous  and  ris¬ 
ing  claim  on  resources  comes  at  the  expense 
of  what  might  otherwise  be  the  expansion  of 
services  for  those  who  do  not  have  fair  or  ade¬ 
quate  access  to  the  health  system.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  the  huge  expenditures,  indicators 
such  as  infant  mortality  and  preventable  death 
and  disease  remain  unnecessarily  high. 

The  American  health  system  is  a  hybrid — 
partly  government-managed,  partly  private, 
partly  in-between;  partly  a  model  of  excellence, 
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and  partly  a  disgrace.  The  challenge  of  reform 
is  ^omplex.  Comprehensive  reform  plans 
abound.  But  none  is  a  certain  remedy,  and 
some  threaten  to  cause  as  many  problems  as 
they  would  cure.  None  is  likely  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  quickly. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  Administration  will 
continue  to  advance  reform  in  manageable 
steps — implementing  last  year’s  expansion  of 
access  to  Medicaid  and  the  reform  of  Medi¬ 
care’s  physician  payment  system,  while  also 
accelerating  reform  in  two  new  areas: 

•  Malpractice  reform.  The  budget  proposes 
new  Federal  financial  incentives  for  States 
to  adopt  model  malpractice  reform  meas¬ 
ures.  This  can  help  reduce  both  the  direct 
costs  of  malpractice  insurance  and  the  in¬ 
direct  costs  of  “defensive  medicine” — while 
expanding  the  availability  of  medical  serv¬ 
ices  and  increasing  attention  to  appro¬ 
priate  standards  of  care. 

•  Investment  in  Prevention.  The  budget  pro¬ 
poses  to  fund  a  concerted  effort — through 
both  education  and  increased  investment 
in  preventive  services — to  stop  avoidable 
health  problems  before  they  start.  In  doing 
so,  it  gives  special  emphasis  to  programs 
affecting  children — and  to  prenatal  care, 
infant  nutrition,  cancer  screening,  injury 
control,  smoking  cessation  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  personal  responsibility.  (See  Tables 
II— 3  and  II-4,  and  see  Chapter  IV.B.) 

(7)  Drug  Abuse  Reduction 

One  of  the  most  troubling  breakdowns  of 
personal  responsibility  is  reflected  in  drug 
abuse.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  problem 
grew  to  near-epidemic  proportions.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  advanced  the  first  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  in  September  1989.  Several  recent 
studies  have  shown  encouraging  results.  Co¬ 
caine  use  seems  to  have  declined  significantly 
from  levels  in  the  mid-1980s.  But  the  drug 
abuse  problem  is  far  from  solved. 

Accordingly,  the  budget  continues  to  increase 
the  resources  allocated  to  the  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy.  For  1992,  the  Federal  share 
increases  by  $1.1  billion  to  $11.7  billion  (80 
percent  higher  than  when  the  President  took 
office).  The  increase  in  these  resources  is  dis¬ 


tributed  to  all  elements  of  the  Strategy.  (See 
Chapter  V.B.) 

(8)  Housing  Reform 

American  public  policy  reflects  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  commitment  to  the  importance  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  housing.  But  the  results  have  been 
mixed — and  clearly  unsatisfactory  for  many  of 
the  poorest  Americans.  Part  of  the  problem 
has  been  conceptual:  too  great  an  emphasis 
on  direct  governmental  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement;  too  little  emphasis  on  opportunities 
for  poor  people  to  benefit  from  choice  and 
homeownership. 

The  budget  reflects  a  reformist  shift  in  con¬ 
cepts:  It  proposes  to  fund  fully  ($2.1  billion 
in  1992)  the  new  HOPE  program — creating  op¬ 
portunities  for  tenant  management  and  owner¬ 
ship.  It  requests  a  38  percent  increase  in 
vouchers  for  low  income  people — to  increase 
their  power  in  the  marketplace.  And,  on  the 
tax  side:  it  would  permit  the  use  of  Individual 
Retirement  Accounts  by  young  families  and 
first-time  homebuyers;  and  it  would  offer  spe¬ 
cial  incentives  for  investment  in  Enterprise 
Zones — a  refundable  tax  credit  for  wages, 
expensing  of  investor  purchases  of  new  cor¬ 
porate  stock,  and  a  zero  capital  gains  rate  for 
investment  in  tangible  property  within  Enter¬ 
prise  Zones.  (See  Chapter  V.A.) 

(9)  Transportation  Infrastructure 
Investment 

The  Nation’s  transportation  systems  are  fun¬ 
damental  to  both  economic  productivity  and 
the  quality  of  life.  And  the  stresses  upon  these 
systems  continue  to  mount.  While  attending 
to  important  limits  on  the  Federal  role  and 
responsibility,  the  1992  budget  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  transportation  infrastructure: 

•  Annual  obligations  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  would  be  increased  to  $16  billion  in 
1992  and  to  more  than  $20  billion  by  1996. 
In  seeking  to  reauthorize  the  Federal 
highway  program,  the  Administration 
would  simplify  and  strengthen  the  existing 
program — establishing  a  new  National 
Highway  System,  giving  States  greater 
flexibility  with  a  new  block  grant  program, 
and  allowing  more  innovative  financing 
with  private  participation.  In  addition,  the 
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Table  II— 3.  SPENDING  ON  SELECTED  PROGRAMS  SERVING  CHILDREN 

INCREASES  9.5  PERCENT  IN  1992 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Nutrition: 

WIC  . 

Child  Nutrition  . . . . . . .. 

Other  Nutrition  . . 

Health: 

Targeted  Infant  Mortality  . 

Medicaid  . 

Community/Migrant  Health  . . . . .  . 

Immunizations . 

Maternal/Child  Health  . . . . 

Other  Health  . . . . . . . . . 

Education  and  Social  Services: 

Head  Start  . 

Handicapped  Education  . 

Compensatory  Education  .  .  ........  . . . . . . 

Educational  Excellence  Act  (proposed) . 

Precollege  Math  and  Science  Education  . . . . 

Child  Care  Block  Grant  . . 

Foster  Care  ...  . . .  . . . . . . 

Social  Security  . . 

Supplemental  Security  Income  . 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  and  Child  Support 

Other  Education  and  Social  Services  . . . . . . . . 

Refundable  Tax  Credits . . . . . 

Total  Children’s  Funding  . 


1991 


1992 

Proposed 


1990 


2,126 

4,887 

7,985 


8,200 

227 

187 

554 

222 

1,552 

2,055 

5,368 

333 

1.375 

8.375 
1,261 

12,165 

2,453 

6,287 

65,612 


2,350 

5,577 

9,138 

1 34 
10,300 
238 
218 
1  554 
264 

1,952 

2,467 

6,225 

515 

732 

2,611 

9,048 

3,531 

14,008 

2,642 

6,941 


79,345 


2,573 

6,066 

9,825 

139 

12,000 

238 

258 

554 

266 

2,052 

2,730 

6,424 

490 

661 

732 

2,186 

9,716 

2,497 

15,162 

2,352 

9,973 

86,851 


1  Reflects  HHS’  plans  to  reprogram  $34  million  from  MCH  Block  Grant  to  Targeted  Infant  Mortality  in  1991  Overall  resources 
supporting  this  initiative  will  total  $57  million  in  1991  and  $171  million  in  1992  including  funds  from  other  public  health  grants. 


Table  II-4.  THE  BUDGET  PROVIDES  INCREASES  FOR  PROGRAMS 
FOCUSED  ON  PREVENTION  AND  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 

(Obligations  in  millions  of  dollars) 

1991 

1992 

Percent 

Enacted 

Proposed 

Increase 

Childhood  immunization  .  .  . .  .  . . . . . . . .  .. 

218 

258 

+  18  3 

Infant  Mortality  Initiative  . . .  ...  . 

7,335 

8,011 

+9.2 

(Targeted  Infant  Mortality  Initiative — non-add)  . 

57 

171 

+300.0 

Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Prevention  . .  . . . . .  ...  ....  ... 

269 

410 

+52.4 

Smoking  Cessation  .  . . . . .  . . . . . 

90 

97 

+7.8 

Physical  Fitness  and  Diet  .....  ...  . .  .... . .  ...........  ..  ........ 

122 

139 

+  13.9 

Accident  and  Injury  Prevention . . . .  ..  ...  . . . .  . . . 

1,683 

1,907 

+13.3 

Access  to  Preventive  Health  Care  . . . . . 

5,410 

6,026 

+  11.4 

Family  Planning  . . . . . .  . 

399 

420 

+5  3 

Lead  Poisoning  Prevention  . . . . 

8 

41 

+412.5 

Substance  Abuse  Prevention  . . .  . . . .......  .  . . 

1,442 

1,515 

+5  1 
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Table  II-5.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  REFORM  AGENDA— 
WITHIN  THE  FLEXIBLE  FREEZE  FRAMEWORK* 


Area 

Highlights 

(1)  Education  Reform: 

•  Long-term  national  goals — with  Governors 

•  Special  funding  emphasis  on  early  childhood  ($87  billion) 

•  Parental  choice — new  incentive  fund  ($200  million) 

•  Educational  Excellence  Act  ($690  million) 

•  Higher  education  funding  reform 

•  Math/Science  improvement  program  ($1.9  billion) 

(2)  Research  and  Development: 

•  Record  level  for  R&D  ($76  billion) 

•  Record  level  for  basic  research  ($13  billion) 

•  Human  Genome  Project 

•  Increased  emphasis  on  applied  civilian  R&D  (e.g.,  materials 

processing,  biotechnology,  high-performance  computing) 

(3)  Financial  Sector  Reform : 

•  Deposit  insurance  reform 

•  Recapitalization  of  Bank  Insurance  Fund 

•  Comprehensive  reform  of  legal  and  regulatory  structure  to  mod¬ 

ernize  financial  services  sector 

(4)  Incentives  for  Saving  and  Investment: 

•  Enterprise  Zones 

•  Family  Savings  Account 

•  IRA  withdrawal  for  first-home  buyers 

•  Capital  gains  modification  for  longer-term  investment 

(5)  Entitlement  Reform: 

•  $47  billion  savings  over  5  years 

•  Increased  faimess/reduced  subsidies  for  wealthy 

(6)  Health  System  Reform: 

•  Physician  payment  reform 

•  Malpractice  reform 

•  Increased  investment  in  prevention  (prenatal  care,  infant  nutri¬ 

tion,  cancer  screening,  education  for  personal  responsibility, 
child  care) 

(7)  Drug  Abuse  Reduction: 

•  National  Drug  Control  Strategy 

•  $1.1  billion  increase — to  record  $11.7  billion  (Federal  share) 

(8)  Housing  Reform: 

•  Full  funding  for  HOPE  ($2.1  billion  in  1992) 

•  38  percent  increase  in  vouchers 

•  IRA  withdrawal  for  first-home  buyers 

•  Enterprise  Zones  (refundable  wage  credit,  expensing  for  new 
stock,  zero  capital  gains  rate) 

(9)  Transportation  Infrastructure  Invest¬ 
ment: 

•  New  highway  program  (new  National  Highway  System  and  new 

block  grant) 

•  Major  increase  in  Highway  Trust  Fund  obligations  (over  $20 

billion  by  1996) 

•  NASPLAN  modernization 

•  Space  transportation  systems  (Shuttle,  ASRM,  ALS,  NASP) 

(10)  Government  Management  Reform : 

•  Budget  process  reform 

•  Regulatory  reform 

•  Accounting  systems  reform 

•  High-Risk  Area  targeting 

•  Terminations:  238  programs  and  3,591  projects 

(11)  “ States  as  Laboratories**: 

•  Demonstrations  and  waivers 

•  Evaluation  of  natural  experiments 

•  $15  billion  program  turn-over  to  States  (fully  funded) 

Proposed  total  governmental  spending  for  1992  is  2.6  percent  greater  than  1991  (i.e.,  growth  is  less  than  the  inflation  rate). 
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budget  proposes  funding  for  major  techno¬ 
logical  advances  in  high-speed  rail  and 
“smart  cars/smart  highways,”  which  could 
help  relieve  the  stress  on  the  current  sys¬ 
tem.  (See  Chapter  IV.D.) 

•  The  budget  would  continue  to  modernize 
the  national  airspace  system  (“NAS- 
PLAN”) — increasing  funding  for  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  systems  by  29  percent,  to  $2.7 
billion. 

•  Within  the  budget  for  space  exploration 
and  development,  there  is  funding  for  the 
space  shuttle,  a  new  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor  (ASRM),  a  new  advanced  launch 
system  (ALS),  and  a  national  aerospace 
plane  (NASP).  As  the  use  of  space  becomes 
increasingly  relevant,  these  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  space  transportation  system 
should  be  better  understood — and  fund¬ 
ed — as  a  vital  part  of  America’s  infrastruc¬ 
ture  investment.  (See  Chapter  IV.C.) 

(10)  Governmental  Management  Reform 

Any  1.4  trillion-dollar-per-year  enterprise 
{e.g.,  the  Federal  Government)  is  bound  to 
show  signs  of  failure  in  one  place  or  another. 
But  the  public  is  demanding;  and  respect  for 
governmental  performance  remains  under¬ 
standably  low.  There  is  much  room  for  man¬ 
agement  improvement. 

Discontent  with  government  is  often  visible 
(and  deemed  to  be  newsworthy).  The  less 
glamorous  issues  of  management  improvement 
typically  are  not.  Nonetheless,  management  re¬ 
form  continues  to  be  advanced: 

•  Budget  process  reform.  The  Administration 
is  implementing  the  important  and  valu¬ 
able  reforms  of  the  1990  Budget  Agree¬ 
ment — enforceable  spending  caps,  “pay-as- 
you-go,”  and  credit  reform.  Beyond  these, 
the  Administration  continues  to  seek  the 
line-item  veto,  joint  (not  concurrent)  budg¬ 
et  resolutions,  biennial  budgeting,  and  a 
balanced  budget  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  (See  Chapter  IX.D.) 

•  Regulatory  reform.  The  principles  of  regu¬ 
latory  reform  continue  to  be  advanced 
through  the  President’s  Competitiveness 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs — and  through  broader 


application  of  Risk  Management  Budget¬ 
ing.  (See  Chapter  IX.C.) 

•  Accounting  reform  and  oversight.  The 
budget  continues  to  expand  its  analysis 
and  presentation  of  “Hidden  Liabilities.” 
(See  Chapter  VIII.)  The  Administration  is 
implementing  the  new  Chief  Financial  Of¬ 
ficers  legislation — improving  accounting 
standards,  Financial  reporting  systems, 
and  audits.  The  budget  explicitly  identifies 
High-Risk  Areas  of  vulnerability  to  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse.  And,  as  appropriate,  the 
Administration  is  engaging  special  teams 
in  the  effort  to  reduce  these  vulnerabil¬ 
ities.  (See  Chapter  IX.A.) 

•  Reducing  waste  and  improving  returns  on 
investment.  This  is  not  only  a  problem  of 
accountancy  and  oversight,  as  suggested 
above.  It  is  also  a  problem  requiring  great¬ 
er  program  evaluation  and  a  willingness 
to  terminate  outdated  or  ineffective  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects.  (See  Chapter  IX.B.) 
The  problem,  however,  goes  beyond  con¬ 
ventional  matters  of  accounting  and  eval¬ 
uation — as  discussed  further  below. 

PROGRAM  LIFE-CYCLES— AND 
STATES  AS  LABORATORIES 

Clearly,  the  government  has  a  need  and  a 
responsibility  to  improve  the  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  of  Federal  dollars.  And  improved  ac¬ 
counting,  analysis,  and  evaluation  have  an  im¬ 
portant  role  to  play  in  this  effort.  But  beyond 
these  rather  technical  issues,  there  are  larger 
structural  issues  that  also  require  attention. 

Fortunately,  the  1990  Budget  Act  creates  a 
framework  that  can  encourage  a  more  basic 
reform  perspective. 

The  discussion  of  Entitlement  Reform 
(above)  has  highlighted  the  budgetary  “take¬ 
over”  by  mandatory  programs — and  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  such  programs  increasingly  to  benefit 
the  non-poor.  The  pay-as-you-go  reforms  may 
serve  not  only  to  restrain  the  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  “mandatories.”  They  should  also  en¬ 
courage  greater  anti-poverty  efficiency  in  the 
design  of  such  programs. 

With  respect  to  discretionary  programs,  the 
effect  of  budget  process  reforms  may  be  an 
even  more  direct  increase  in  attention  to  pro- 
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gram  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  return  on 
investment.  This  should  be  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  existence  of  fixed,  enforceable 
caps  on  discretionary  spending.  With  un¬ 
equivocal  limits  on  available  resources,  com¬ 
petition  on  the  merits  should  increase. 

As  one  begins  to  think  about  returns  on  in¬ 
vestment,  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  consider 
how  much  Federal  spending  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  “investment”  at  all.  This  question  in¬ 
volves  highly  arguable  definitional  issues. 

If  one  puts  defense  aside,  and  looks  at  how 
much  nondefense  spending  is  oriented  toward 
longer-term  investment  (returns  accruing  over 
a  period  greater  than  five  years),  one  finds 
that  expenditures  for  short-term  benefits  clear¬ 
ly  dominate.  Long-term  investments  have  been 
declining  as  a  percent  of  GNP.  (See  Chart 
II-4.)  This  is,  in  part,  a  reflection  of  the  budg¬ 
etary  "takeover”  by  transfer  payments  to  indi¬ 
viduals  (“mandatories”). 

But  even  if  one  focuses  only  on  domestic 
discretionary  programs  (i.e.,  excluding 
mandatories),  one  finds  that  longer-term  in¬ 


vestments  have  been  decreasing  as  a  share  of 
domestic  discretionary  spending.  (See  Chart 
II— 5.)  The  President’s  budget  seeks  to  correct 
this  trend  by  increasing  investment  in  R&D, 
prevention,  early  childhood,  and  transportation 
infrastructure — areas  with  higher  return. 

The  expectation  of  a  possible  shift  toward 
investment  in  programs  with  higher  return 
may,  of  course,  prove  to  be  no  more  than  a 
request  and  a  hope.  The  existing  domestic  dis¬ 
cretionary  program  structure  has,  to  date, 
proven  to  be  rather  rigid.  Reform  will  require 
a  new  flexibility  and  a  new  dynamic. 

In  the  past,  domestic  discretionary  programs 
often  came  into  existence  to  address  one  al¬ 
leged  “urgent  priority”  or  another.  The  urgency 
may  have  derived  from  a  transitory  emer¬ 
gency,  a  desire  for  “demonstration,”  or  a  per¬ 
ceived  need  for  Federal  leadership  in  areas 
where  States  and  localities  were  slow  to  rec¬ 
ognize  or  accept  responsibility.  As  an  abstract 
matter,  this  rationale  may  have  been  legiti¬ 
mate. 


Chart  11-4.  CORE  GOVERNMENT,  LONG-TERM  INVESTMENTS, 
AND  SHORT-TERM  BENEFITS 

PERCENT  (T0ta|  Domestic  Discretionary  and  Mandatory  Outlays  as  a  Percent  of  GNP) 
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Chart  11-5.  CORE  GOVERNMENT,  LONG-TERM  INVESTMENTS. 
AND  SHORT-TERM  BENEFITS 


(As  a  Percent  of  Total  Domestic  Discretionary  Outlays) 


NOTE:  Long-ttrm  lnv«ttm«ntt  and  •hort-tarm  banafitt  inoiuda  apandlng  on  both  paopla  and  phyaioai  invaatmanta 


Once  in  existence,  however,  programs  have 
tended  to  become  fixtures  in  the  budget.  There 
is,  in  practice,  little  evidence  of  a  program  life- 
cycle — other  than  a  move  toward  immortality. 

In  a  world  of  fixed  spending  caps,  there  will 
be  no  room  for  emerging  priorities  if  the  pro- 
grams-of-old  remain  immortal.  To  allow  adap¬ 
tation  to  shifting  priorities,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  more  dynamic  concept  of  program  life- 
cycles: 

•  Some  programs  and  projects  will  have  to 
die.  This  should  be  the  case,  for  example, 
when  a  program  (whether  demonstration 
or  not)  has  proven  a  failure,  or  when  the 
urgency  of  a  past  priority  has  been  over¬ 
taken  by  events.  It  should  also  be  the  case 
when  a  demonstration  has  proven  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  is,  therefore,  available  for  rep¬ 
lication  and  funding  through  other 
sources.  In  applying  these  principles,  this 
budget  proposes  the  outright  termination 
of  238  specific  domestic  discretionary  pro¬ 
grams  and  3,591  specific  projects .  These 
terminations  would  save  $4.6  billion  in 


budget  authority  in  1992.  (See  Chapter 
IX. B.) 

•  Some  programs  should  decline.  This 
should  be  the  case  when  their  relative  pri¬ 
ority  is  judged  to  have  decreased.  This 
budget  proposes  declines  of  $8.3  billion  in 
budget  authority  from  an  additional  109 
domestic  discretionary  programs.  These 
programs  were  funded  at  a  total  of  $27.4 
billion  in  1991.  Reasons  for  proposed  re¬ 
ductions  are  presented  in  Chapter  IX. B. 

•  Some  programs  should  increase.  The  re¬ 
ductions  and  terminations  noted  above 
help  finance  program  increases  in  areas 
judged  to  merit  higher  priority  or  im¬ 
proved  return  on  investment.  250  domestic 
discretionary  programs  are  specifically  rec¬ 
ommended  for  increases  totaling  $17.8  bil¬ 
lion.  (See  Table  B-6  in  Chapter  IX. B  and 
the  associated  detail  in  Chapter  XIII.) 

•  Some  programs  should  be  consolidated  and 
turned  over  to  the  States — funded  in  more 
flexible  form.  Programs  appropriate  for 
such  turnover  may  be  selected  from  two 
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broad  categories:  those  whose  purposes  are 
judged  by  States  to  be  of  continuing  value, 
but  whose  relative  funding  priority  at  the 
Federal  level  is  declining;  and  those  which 
seem,  in  any  case,  to  be  appropriate  for 
flexible  management  by  the  States. 

The  President  has  established  a  target  of 
$15  billion  in  program  turnovers  for  the 
States.  A  list  of  possible  turnover  can¬ 
didates  totaling  over  $20  billion  is  at  Table 
II— 9.  The  actual  selection  of  programs  for 
turnover  would  have  to  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress — in  consultation  with  the 
Administration  and  the  Governors.  (After 
the  actual  selection  is  determined,  the  cur¬ 
rent  distribution  of  such  programs  by 
State  would  be  calculated.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  then  propose  to  replace 
these  programs  with  a  single  consolidated 
block  grant  to  the  States.  The  formula  for 
this  new  block  grant  would  approximate 
the  same  distribution  to  the  individual 
States  as  they  would  receive  under  the 
present  program  structure — seeking  to  as¬ 
sure  that  no  State  would  be  harmed  by 
the  move  to  a  new,  consolidated  block 
grant.) 

The  value  of  this  turn-over  approach  is 
as  follows.  It  allows  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reduce  overhead.  It  allows  States 
to  manage  a  pool  of  financial  resources 
more  flexibly.  It  moves  power  and  deci¬ 
sionmaking  closer  to  the  people.  And  it 
reenforces  another  reformist  theme  of  this 
Administration:  appreciation  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  “States  as  Laboratories.” 

This  last  point  is  especially  important.  The 
American  Federal  system  has  within  it  an 
enormous  power  for  innovation:  the  natu¬ 
ral  variation  and  experimentation  among 
the  States.  For  too  long,  this  potential  has 
been  under-appreciated  at  the  Federal 
level.  Nonetheless,  the  reality  is  that  some 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  inno¬ 
vation  are  being  set  by  the  States — in 
areas  ranging  from  educational  choice,  to 
enterprise  zones,  to  health  cost  control, 


welfare  reform,  and  transportation  fi¬ 
nance.  (See  Chapter  VI.) 

The  Administration  seeks  to  reenforce  this 
natural  power  of  the  States — and  to  help 
build  upon  it. 

In  sum,  the  opportunities  for  constructive  re¬ 
form  are  many.  (See  Table  II— 5.)  Incentives 
for  choice,  innovation,  and  improved  perform¬ 
ance  can  be  advanced  in  education.  Investment 
in  path-breaking  R&D  can  be  increased.  The 
financial  service  sector  can  be  modernized.  Tax 
incentives  for  saving  and  long-term  investment 
can  be  strengthened.  The  budgetary  “takeover” 
by  “mandatory”  programs  can  be  slowed;  and 
the  benefits  of  entitlements  can  be  better  tar¬ 
geted  for  the  needy.  The  problems  of  the 
health  system  can  be  alleviataed,  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  by  physician  payment  reform,  mal¬ 
practice  reform,  and  an  emphasis  on  preven¬ 
tion.  The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  can 
be  carried  forward  aggressively  to  its  next 
stage.  The  approach  to  housing  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  greater  emphasis  on  choice,  home- 
ownership,  and  Enterprise  Zones.  Stresses  on 
the  transportation  infrastructure  can  be  re¬ 
lieved.  And  the  government  itself  can  be  man¬ 
aged  better — through  budget  process  reform, 
accounting  reform,  program  evaluation,  regu¬ 
latory  reform,  and  reenforcement  of  the  inno¬ 
vative  power  of  “States  as  laboratories.” 

These  reforms  can  all  be  accommodated 
within  the  “flexible  freeze”  (with  total  spending 
growing  at  less  than  the  inflation  rate)  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  1990  Budget  Act. 

If  these  reform  measures  are  adopted — and 
assuming  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  Gulf 
crisis  in  the  not-too-distant  future — the  econ¬ 
omy  can  not  only  return  to  economic  growth. 
It  can  move  on  toward  a  new  record  for  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  as  America  advances  to  the 
21st  century. 

Richard  Darman 
Director, 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
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Table  II-6.  SPENDING,  REVENUE,  AND  DEFICIT, 

1991-1996 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Dollars 

DolUr*  Change 

Dollan>  Change 

Do"*™  Change 

Do"*™  Change 

Do,,ar8  Change 

Spending: 

Discretionary 

Defense  . 

307.8 

300.4 

-2.4 

293.3 

-2.4 

287.6 

-1.9 

289.2 

0.5 

293.8 

1  6 

International  . 

18.7 

19.6 

4.7 

204 

4.2 

21.5 

5.1 

21.8 

1.3 

22.0 

09 

Domestic  . . . . 

199  8 

212.0 

6  1 

223.2 

5.3 

228.9 

2.6 

231.7 

1.2 

238.5 

2.9 

Subtotal,  discretionary  . . . 

526.3 

532.1 

1  1 

536.9 

0  9 

538.0 

0.2 

542.7 

0.9 

554  2 

2.1 

Mandatory  . 

686.2 

707.5 

3.1 

705.3 

-0.3 

673.5 

-4.5 

713.8 

6.0 

775.6 

8.7 

Interest  .  ....  .........  . 

197.0 

206.3 

4.7 

212.0 

2.8 

215  5 

1.6 

213.8 

-0.8 

211.0 

-1.3 

Total  spending 

1,409.6 

1,445.9 

2.6 

1,454.2 

06 

1,427.1 

-1.9 

1,470.3 

3.0 

1,540.8 

4.8 

Total  revenues 

1,091.4 

1,165.0 

6.7 

1,252.7 

7.5 

1,365.3 

9.0 

1,467.3 

7.5 

1,560.7 

64 

Consolidated  deficit  . 

318.1 

280.9 

— 

201.5 

— 

61.8 

— 

2.9 

— 

-19.9 

— 

Memorandum 

Deposit  insurance  (included  above): 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation  . 

84.6 

76.1 

— 

34.3 

— 

-47.6 

— 

-45.7 

— 

-32.0 

— 

Bank  Insurance  Fund 

15.9 

9,7 

— 

8.0 

— 

6.8 

— 

0.9 

— 

0.6 

— 

FSLIC  Resolution  Fund 

Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 

111 

3.3 

— 

2.8 

— 

2.2 

— 

2.7 

— 

1.5 

— 

and  Other  .  . . . . . .  .. 

_* 

-1.0 

— 

-0.8 

— 

0.4 

— 

-0.3 

— 

* 

— 

Subtotal,  Deposit  insurance  ..... 

111  5 

88.1 

_ 

44.2 

— 

-38.1 

— 

-42.3 

_ 

-29.9 

— 

Desert  Shield  (placeholder,  included 

above) . 

Social  Security  (included  above): 

8.2 

4.6 

— 

0.8 

- 

0.4 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Operating  surplus . . . . 

40.3 

38.7 

— 

45.3 

— 

56.6 

— 

65.5 

— 

77.2 

— 

Interest  ..  .  .  . 

20.2 

23.7 

— 

28.0 

— 

32.8 

— 

38.3 

— 

44.6 

— 

Total . 

60.4 

62  4 

— 

73.3 

— 

89.3 

— 

103.9 

— 

121.8 

— 

1  Percent  change  measurer  change  from  previous  year. 

*  $50  million  or  less 
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Table  II-7.  RECEIPTS  MEASURES,  1991-1996 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1991  1992  *1993  1994  1995  1996 


Enhance  long-term  investment*  1  . 

Extend  HI  coverage  to  State  and  local  employees 2  . 

Improve  retail  compliance  with  alcohol  special  occupa¬ 
tional  taxes2  . 

Increase  IRS  enforcement  funding  . 

Extend  tax  deadlines  for  Desert  Shield  (placeholder)  par¬ 
ticipants  . 

Extend  railroad  UI  reimburseable  status2  . 

Increase  HUD  land  sales  fee . 

Extend  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees  . 

Extend  R&E  credit . , . 

Extend  R&E  allocation  rules  . 

Establish  family  savings  accounts . 

Extend  health  insurance  deduction  for  self-employed  . 

Extend  low-income  housing  credit  . . 

Extend  targeted  jobs  credit  . 

Establish  enterprise  zones  . . . 

Waive  excise  tax  for  certain  early  withdrawals  from  IRAs  . 

Extend  business  energy  credits  . . . 

Double  and  restore  adoption  deduction . 

Extend  highway  trust  fund  taxes2  . 

Total  effect  on  receipts  . 

Total  effect  on  receipts  with  enhance  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  at  zero  . . 


400 

3,000 

1,700 

900 

1,800 

1,700 

— 

1,125 

1,537 

1,545 

1,548 

1,544 

_ 

43 

43 

9 

9 

9 

— 

35 

133 

176 

180 

184 

-38 

21 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

-10 

2 

10 

8 

-1 

-1 

— 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

_ 

-500 

-1,000 

-1,300 

-1,600 

260 

-1,800 

— 

-346 

-264 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-300 

-800 

-1,300 

-1,800 

-2,300 

— 

-120 

-239 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-59 

-215 

-305 

-337 

-337 

— 

-56 

-100 

-64 

-29 

-20 

— 

-50 

-160 

-310 

-520 

-750 

— 

-50 

-70 

-100 

-110 

-110 

— 

-30 

-17 

4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-2,722 

352 

2,715 

561 

-740 

-861 

-4,345 

-48 

-285 

-1,139 

-1,640 

-2,661 

-6,045 

*  $500,000  or  less. 

‘The  proposal  to  erhance  long-term  investment  is  shown  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department’s  Office  of  Tax  Analysis 
(OTA).  Because  the  methodological  differences  among  OTA,  Congressional  estimators,  and  outside  experts  have  not  yet  been 
resolved,  totals  are  presented  with  the  Administration’s  estimate  and  with  a  zero  (neutral)  entry  for  the  proposal. 

2  Net  of  income  tax  offsets. 


Table  II — 8.  DEFICIT  IMPACT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  PAY-AS-YOU-GO 

PROPOSALS 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 

1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1991^95 


Deficit  impact  of  Administration  pay-as-you-go  proposals: 

Direct  spending  (see  Table  II— 8)  . . 

Receipts: 

Extenders  (selected)  . 

Long-term  investment  incentive 1  . 

All  other  . 

Total,  receipts . 

Total,  receipts  with  long-term  investment  incentive 
at  zero  . . 

Total,  net  deficit  impact  . 

Total,  net  deficit  impact  with  long-term  investment  in¬ 
centive  at  zero  . 


-0.1 

-6.3 

-9.3 

-9.0 

-11.0 

-35.8 

* 

1.1 

1.8 

1.7 

2.0 

6.6 

-0.4 

-3.0 

-1.7 

-0.9 

-1.8 

-7.8 

* 

-0.8 

-0.6 

0.2 

0.9 

-0.3 

-0.4 

-2.7 

-0.4 

0.9 

1.0 

-1.5 

* 

0.3 

1.3 

1.8 

2.8 

6.3 

-0.5 

-9.0 

-9.8 

-8.1 

-9.9 

-37.3 

-0.1 

-6.0 

-8.1 

-7.2 

-8.1 

-29.5 

*  $50  million  or  less. 

1  The  proposal  to  enhance  long-term  investment  is  shown  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department’s  Office  of  Tax  Analysis 
(OTA).  Because  the  methodological  differences  among  OTA,  Congressional  estimators,  and  outside  experts  have  not  yet  been 

resolved,  totals  are  presented  with  the  Administration’s  estimates  and  with  a  zero  (neutral)  entry  for  this  proposal. 
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Table  II-9.  PROPOSED  POLICY  CHANGES  IN  MANDATORY  PROGRAMS 

(Outlays;  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  reduce  subsidies  to  those 
with  off-farm  income  over  $125,000  . .  .  . 

-36 

-90 

-90 

-90 

-90 

Crop  Insurance:  increase  farmer  responsibility  for  premium 
payments . . . . . . . ..  .. 

-77 

-167 

-164 

-152 

-146 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service:  seek  reimbursement 
from  industries  for  certain  overtime  activities  ...  . 

-50 

-50 

-50 

-50 

-50 

Food  Stamps:  effect  of  increased  child  support  enforcement  . 

— 

-10 

-20 

-30 

-34 

Miscellaneous  User  Fees:  increase  fees  for  recreation  and 
grain  inspection  and  establish  fees  for  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  . . . .  ..  . .  ... . . 

-29 

-32 

-32 

-33 

-34 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  continue  shift  from  di¬ 
rect  to  guaranteed  loans  . . . 

-13 

-38 

-59 

-74 

-67 

Department  of  Education 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans:  net  impact  of  reducing  the 
number  of  loans  that  default  by:  improving  eligibility 
screening  of  schools;  enhancing  procedures  for  default  col¬ 
lection;  requiring  risk  sharing  and  increasing  loan  limita¬ 
tions  . . . .  ...  .  .  .....  .  .. 

-102 

-173 

-229 

-282 

-289 

Department  of  Energy 

Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve:  lease  production  rights 

-1,191 

139 

120 

113 

95 

Power  Marketing  Administrations:  revise  the  level  and 
schedule  of  the  PMAs*  debt  repayments  to  the  Federal 
Government  . . . . . . . 

-377 

-382 

-406 

-417 

-402 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  delay  required  purchase  of  pe¬ 
troleum  until  1992  and  1993’  . . . 

36 

86 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Family  Support:  improve  the  child  support  enforcement  sys¬ 
tem  . . . . . .  .  ...  .  ...  ... 

-120 

-129 

-142 

-163 

-179 

Foster  Care:  limit  the  Federal  Government’s  payment  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  to  only  those  required  to  provide  bene¬ 
fits  to  low-income  children  .  . . 

-210 

-290 

-352 

-405 

-452 

Medicaid-  net  impact  of  allowing  States  to  expand  medi- 
cally-needy  eligibility  for  pregnant  women  and  children, 
strengthening  medical  child  support  enforcement;  and  the 
impact  of  Medicare  proposals .  ...........  .  . . . 

25 

75 

75 

90 

95 

Medicare: 

Clinical  Labs: 

Apply  2 %  update  for  1992  and  1993,  only  for  those 
below  payment  caps  . . . . 

-20 

-50 

-70 

-80 

-90 

Restore  20%  co-insurance,  identical  to  all  other  Part  B 
services  .  . . . . .  . 

-450 

-800 

-900 

-1,020 

-1,160 

Subtotal,  clinical  labs  . . . . . . . . . . 

-470 

-850 

-970 

-1,100 

-1,250 

Coordinated  Care  Initiative:  Begin  a  Medicare  coordi¬ 
nated  care  initiative  whose  costs  would  be  largely  offset 
by:  applying  home  health  limits  by  discipline  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  uniform  disabled/ESRD  secondary  payor 
threshold  . .  . . . .  .. 

-130 

25 

40 

70 

195 

•The  SPR  proposal  saves  $123  million  in  outlays  for  1991. 
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Table  II-9.  PROPOSED  POLICY  CHANGES  IN  MANDATORY  PROGRAMS— 

Continued 

(Outlays;  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Durable  Medical  Equipment  (DME): 

Adjust  enteral/parenteral  fee  schedule  . 

-10 

-15 

-15 

-15 

-15 

Refine  DME/oxygen  payment  methods,  in  part  to  reflect 
increased  use  of  less-expensive  oxygen  delivery  serv¬ 
ices  . . . . . 

-35 

-85 

-105 

-130 

-135 

Subtotal,  medical  equipment  ..............  . . . 

-45 

-100 

-120 

-145 

-150 

High-Income  Beneficiaries:  Reduce  Federal  Medicare  sub¬ 
sidy  for  high-income  beneficiaries  (over  $125,000  AGI)  .. 

-41 

-169 

-245 

-323 

-426 

Hospitals: 

Adjust  indirect  medical  education  add-on  payment  fac¬ 
tor  from  7.65%  to  4.4%  in  1992,  phasing  down  to  3.2% 
in  1996  . . 

-1,045 

-1,385 

-1,705 

-2,080 

-2,500 

Eliminate  duplicate  payments  for  hospital-based  non¬ 
physician  practitioners  by  adjusting  hospital  payment 
update  factor  . 

-10 

-10 

-10 

-10 

-10 

Include  payment  for  certain  post-hospital  services  in 
Medicare  hospital  payment  . . 

-30 

-40 

-50 

-50 

—60 

Limit  graduate  medical  education  per-resident  pay¬ 
ment,  and  encourage  training  of  primary  care  physi¬ 
cians  . . . . . . . 

-140 

-160 

-190 

-230 

-260 

Place  Medicare  hospital  update  on  a  January  1  cycle  .... 

-670 

-930 

-1,320 

-1,450 

-1,540 

Subtotal,  hospitals  . . . . 

-1,895 

-2,525 

-3,275 

-3,820 

-4,370 

Outpatient  Departments  (OPDs):  Pay  a  uniform  rate  for 
outpatient  services,  whether  performed  in  doctors*  of¬ 
fices  or  OPDs  . 

-50 

-100 

-125 

-150 

-175 

Physicians: 

Eliminate  double  payment  for  physician  collection  of  lab 
specimens  . . . . . . . . 

-10 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-25 

Establish  a  single  fee  for  anesthesia  services  . 

-80 

-150 

-170 

-200 

-230 

Establish  a  single  fee  for  assistants  at  surgery  . 

-50 

-80 

-90 

-100 

-110 

Revise  1991  Medicare  volume  performance  standard  to 
correct  error . . . 

-90 

-150 

-190 

-220 

Revise  Medicare  economic  index  to  reflect  better  data 
and  new  methodology  . . 

-30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Use  efficient  rate  for  radiology  and  diagnostic  tests 

— 

-10 

-15 

-20 

-20 

Subtotal,  physicians . 

-170 

-350 

-445 

-530 

-605 

Other: 

Effect  of  Medicare  proposals  on  HI  premiums  . .  . 

17 

20 

26 

30 

33 

Eliminate  retum-on-equity  payments  for  proprietary 
skilled  nursing  facilities  . 

-50 

-70 

-60 

-60 

-70 

Establish  a  uniform  payment  policy  for  medicare  cov¬ 
ered  drugs  . 

-10 

-30 

-30 

-40 

-40 

Recalculate  payments  for  physical  and  respiratory  ther¬ 
apy,  based  on  newer  data  .....  . . . . 

-10 

-10 

-15 

-15 

-20 

Subtotal,  other  . .......  ...  . . .  ,  . 

-53 

-90 

-79 

-85 

-97 

Subtotal,  Medicare  . 

-2,854 

-4,159 

-5,219 

-6,083 

-6,878 

Supplemental  Security  Income:  collect  SSI  over-payments 
and  charge  States  certain  administrative  fees  . 

-96 

-159 

-250 

-250 

-240 
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Table  II-9  PROPOSED  POLICY  CHANGES  IN  MANDATORY  PROGRAMS— 

Continued 

(Outlays;  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Federal  Housing  Administration:  reduce  FHA  multifamily 
insurance  claims  through*  improved  underwriting,  mon¬ 
itoring,  and  servicing;  removal  of  legislative  restraints  on 
defaulted  property  sales;  and  the  proposed  Low-Income 
Resident  Economic  Empowerment  program 

-564 

-1,062 

-1,024 

-860 

-1,269 

Government  National  Mortgage  Association:  exempt  GNMA 
from  VA’s  formula  for  acquiring  foreclosed  property  pro¬ 
ducing  savings  for  VA-guaranteed  loans  acquired  by 
GNMA  .........  . . . 

-45 

-38 

-25 

-20 

-19 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  lease  oil  and  gas  explo¬ 
ration  rights . . . . ... 

-1,901 

-1 

-1,201 

-1 

Department  of  Labor 

Trade  AcJjustment  Assistance:  repeal  TAA  benefits  for  work¬ 
ers  unemployed  due  to  competition  from  imports  . .  ... 

-114 

-193 

-204 

-200 

-194 

Department  of  Treasury 

Coinage  Profit  Fund:  finance  numismatic  and  bullion  coin 
operations  for  the  United  States  Mint  . 

-94 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Veterans  Compensation  and  Pension:  standardize  Depend¬ 
ency  and  Indemnity  Compensation  payments;  increase 
pension  eligibility  requirements  and  extend  several  expir¬ 
ing  provisions  of  OBRA  . 

-17 

-433 

-391 

-354 

-320 

Veterans  Home  Loans:  raise  fee  and  require  down  payment 
for  multiple  use  of  loan  guaranty  benefit;  improve  formula 
used  to  acquire  foreclosed  property  and  extend  expiring 
OBRA  fee  increase  . . . . . . . 

-308 

-242 

-202 

-178 

-160 

Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits:  target  eligibility  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  to  veterans  with  higher  rated  disabil¬ 
ities  and  eliminate  step-children  from  eligibility  for  train¬ 
ing  and  education  benefits  . . . 

-12 

-32 

-31 

-31 

-31 

Veterans  Third  Party  Medical  Recoveries:  extend  several  ex¬ 
piring  provisions  of  OBRA  . . . ... 

— 

_ 

-225 

-255 

-274 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Pesticide  Reregistration  Fee:  remove  existing  cap  on 
amount  that  may  be  collected  from  any  one  registrant . 

—3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

Other  Agencies 

Corps  of  Engineers:  expand  existing  user  fees  for  day  use  of 
developed  recreational  sites  . ...  .. 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

Postal  Service:  require  the  Postal  Service  to  pay  a  larger 
share  of  the  costs  for  health  benefits  and  cost-of-living  ad¬ 
justments  for  post- 1971  retired  postal  employees  and 
their  survivors  . . 

-198 

-198 

-198 

-198 

-198 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  reflects  net  impact  of  conform¬ 
ing  rail  security  benefits  with  social  security  benefits  and 
requiring  the  rail  pension  to  finance  25%  of  the  windfall 
benefits . . . . 

145 

142 

141 

139 

137 

Other . . . . . 

8 

15 

17 

20 

24 

Total,  outlay  savings  . 

-6,316 

-9,344 

-8,984 

-10,987 

-10,999 

280-000  0-91-2  (PART  1) 
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Table  11-10.  POTENTIAL  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Enacted 

Proposed 

Depa  rtmenb'Programa 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

O 

BA 

O 

BA 

O 

Education. 

Impact  aid  payments  . . . . . 

781 

815 

620 

695 

620 

651 

620 

624 

620 

620 

620 

620 

Supplemental  education  oppor¬ 
tunity  grants  . .  ..... . 

520 

404 

347 

498 

347 

352 

347 

347 

347 

347 

347 

347 

Chapter  2  block  grant  ... 

449 

533 

449 

465 

449 

445 

449 

449 

449 

449 

449 

449 

Public  library  services  programs 

143 

155 

35 

115 

35 

71 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Construction  grants . 

2,083 

2,345 

1,900 

2,195 

1,200 

2,082 

600 

1,883 

_ 

1,482 

_ 

1,025 

Health  and  Human  Services 

State  welfare  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  for  Medicaid,  AFDC, 
and  Food  Stamps  . . .  .. 

5,178 

5,167 

5,878 

5,867 

6,453 

6,440 

7,062 

7,048 

7,701 

7,686 

8,366 

8,349 

Social  services  block  grant  . 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

Low-income  home  energy  assist¬ 
ance  program .  . . 

1,610 

1,669 

1,025 

991 

875 

796 

625 

552 

475 

393 

375 

287 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Selected  public  and  subsidized 
housing  programs  . . 

5,512 

3,185 

4,789 

3,805 

4,837 

4,484 

4,897 

4,685 

4,961 

5,036 

5,026 

4,968 

Community  development  block 
grants . .  . 

3,200 

3,073 

2,920 

3,097 

2,920 

3,061 

2,920 

2,906 

2,920 

2,914 

2,920 

2,915 

Justice. 

Byrne  Memorial  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  assistance 
program  . . . 

490 

342 

490 

421 

490 

475 

490 

481 

490 

484 

490 

491 

Total  . 

22,766 

20,488 

21,253 

20,949 

21,026 

21,667 

20,845 

21,810 

20,798 

22,246 

21,428 

22,286 
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Table  11-11.  PROPOSED  OUTLAYS,  BY  AGENCY 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Agency 

1991 1 

1992 

Discretionary 

Mandatory 

Total 

Discretionary 

Mandatory 

Total 

Cabinet  Agencies: 

Agriculture  . 

11.6 

43.9 

55.4 

12.5 

43.2 

55.7 

Commerce  .  . . . .  .  . . 

2.9 

-0.1 

2.8 

2.9 

-0.1 

2.8 

Defense — Civil  . 

3.4 

23.0 

26.4 

3.5 

24.7 

28.2 

Defense — Military  . . . . 

288.3 

-0.8 

287.5 

283.8 

-0.7 

283.0 

Education  . 

18.8 

6.1 

24.8 

20.5 

7.0 

27.5 

Energy  . 

16.0 

-2.4 

13.5 

17.4 

-2.5 

14,9 

Health  and  Human  Services  . 

27.8 

468.4 

486.3 

28.7 

496.6 

525.3 

Housing  and  Urban  Development . 

21.8 

1.7 

23.5 

23.4 

0.9 

24.3 

Interior  . . . . . . 

6.6 

-0.2 

6.4 

6.7 

-0.2 

6.5 

Justice  . 

7.7 

1.0 

8.7 

9.0 

1.0 

10.0 

Labor  . 

8.8 

25.7 

34.5 

9.2 

25.5 

34.8 

State  . 

4.0 

0.3 

4.3 

4.2 

0.3 

4,5 

Transportation . 

30.6 

0.2 

30.8 

31.6 

0.3 

31.9 

Treasury  . .  . . . . . 

8.8 

268.3 

277.1 

9.6 

289.0 

298.6 

Veterans  Affairs  .., . . 

13.9 

17.6 

3L3 

14.7 

18.1 

32.8 

Major  Agencies: 

Deposit  Insurance  Accounts  . . 

0.1 

111.4 

111.5 

— 

88.1 

88.1 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  . . 

69 

-0.1 

5.8 

6.1 

-0.2 

5.9 

General  Services  Administration  . 

0.9 

-0.1 

0.8 

0.9 

-0.1 

0.7 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 

istration  . . . . 

13.6 

— 

13.5 

14.7 

— 

14.7 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  . 

0.2 

35.0 

35.2 

0.2 

36.8 

37.0 

Small  Business  Administration  . 

0.6 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

-0.2 

0.3 

Other  Agencies: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  . . 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President  . 

11.8 

-0.5 

11.3 

12.7 

-0.7 

12.0 

Judicial  Branch  . . . . . 

1.9 

0.2 

2.1 

2.2 

0.1 

2.3 

Legislative  Branch  . . 

2.2 

0.3 

2.5 

2.6 

0.4 

3.0 

Other  Independent  Agencies  . 

10.3 

4.0 

14.2 

9.4 

4.6 

14.0 

Allowances  . . . . . 

8.2 

— 

8.2 

4.7 

— 

4.7 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts  . 

— 

-109.4 

-109.4 

— 

-1180 

-118.0 

Total  Outlays  . 

626.3 

883.3 

1,409.6 

532.1 

913.8 

1,445.9 

1  Includes  impact  of  supplemental^  and  rescissions. 
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Table  11-12.  DISCRETIONARY  PROPOSALS,  BY  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1991 

1992 

1992  Proposed  Less 
1991  Enacted 

Appropriation  n  Subcommittee 

Enacted 

Proponed 

Proposed 

BA  Outlay  a 

BA  Outlays 

BA  Outlays 

BA  Outlays 

Domestic  Discretionary 


Commerce,  Justice,  State  and  Judiciary  . 

13,941 

14,311 

13,981 

14,339 

15,686 

15,927 

1,745 

1,616 

District  of  Columbia  . .  .. 

568 

575 

568 

575 

536 

536 

-32 

-39 

Energy  and  Water  .  .  . . 

9,062 

8,607 

9,062 

8,607 

9,830 

9,132 

768 

525 

Interior  .  .  ..  ......... 

12,758 

11,816 

12,758 

11,816 

12,068 

12,214 

-690 

398 

Labor,  HHS,  and  Education  .  ..  .. .. 

55,972 

54,074 

56,197 

54,269 

56,003 

57,352 

31 

3,278 

Legislative  Branch  _ _ _  ... 

2,158 

2,165 

2,158 

2,165 

2,664 

2,597 

506 

432 

Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Related  Agen- 

cies  . . . 

8,845 

8,901 

8,856 

8,914 

10,204 

9,674 

1,360 

773 

Transportation  ...  .  . .  . . .  .  . . 

12,498 

29,842 

12,498 

29,842 

14,560 

31,067 

2,062 

1,225 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Government  ... 

11,872 

10,772 

11,872 

10,772 

10,807 

11,241 

-1,065 

469 

Veterans  Affairs,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  ... 

60,265 

58,549 

60,198 

58,516 

64,914 

62,195 

4,649 

3,646 

Allowances  . . . .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

97 

97 

97 

Total  Domestic  Discretionary  . .  . 

187,939 

199,612 

188,147 

199,814 

197,370 

212,032 

9,431 

12,419 

Defense  Discretionary 

Defense  . . . . .  . . .  . 

268,994 

281,393 

265,681 

280,611 

270,866 

275,474 

1,872 

-5,919 

Energy  and  Water,  Function  050  . . 

10,955 

10,355 

11,578 

10,513 

11,780 

11,443 

825 

1,089 

Military  Construction  . . . . . . 

8,410 

7,939 

8,290 

7,928 

8,143 

8,366 

-267 

427 

Commerce,  Justice,  State  and  Judiciary  . 

225 

166 

225 

166 

225 

178 

— 

12 

Veterans  Affairs,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  .... 

335 

336 

335 

336 

337 

339 

3 

2 

Total  Defense  Discretionary 

288,919 

300,189 

286,109 

299,554 

291,351 

295,800 

2,432 

-4,389 

Allowance  for  Desert  Shield  (placeholder)  . . 

- 

— 

14,000 

8.200 

- 

4,611 

— 

4,611 

Total  Defense  Discretionary  with  Allowance  for 

Desert  Shield  (placeholder)  . 

288,919 

300,189 

300,109 

307,754 

291,351 

300,411 

2,432 

222 

International  Discretionary 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary  ...  . . 

4,279 

4,632 

4,379 

4,715 

5,402 

4,906 

1.123 

274 

Foreign  Operations  ...  . .  ...... 

14,869 

12,855 

14,730 

12,897 

27,311 

13,578 

12,441 

723 

Labor,  HHS  and  Education 

8 

9 

8 

9 

9 

9 

1 

— 

Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Related  Agen¬ 

cies  . . . . . 

981 

1,097 

1,011 

1,120 

1,301 

1,120 

320 

23 

Total  International  Discretionary  . 

20,137 

18,593 

20,129 

18,740 

34,022 

19,613 

13,885 

1,021 

Total  Discretionary  . . . . . . 

496,995 

518,394 

508,385 

526,308 

522,744 

532,056 

25,749 

13,662 
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III.  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  AND 
SENSITIVITIES 


INTRODUCTION 

The  economic  expansion  that  began  in  No¬ 
vember  1982 — the  longest  peacetime  period  of 
continuous  growth — has  been  interrupted. 
Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the  heightened 
uncertainties  that  ensued  hurt  consumer  con¬ 
fidence  and  contributed  to  a  curtailment  of 
spending.  That  tipped  the  balance  in  the  final 
months  of  the  year  from  slow  economic  growth 
to  contraction. 

The  current  downturn  is  widely  forecast  to 
be  shorter  and  shallower  than  the  average 
postwar  recession  which  lasted  11  months  with 
a  real  GNP  decrease  of  2.6  percent.  The  more 
favorable  outcome  expected  this  time  reflects 
the  absence  of  cyclical  imbalances  and  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures.  Energy  conservation  has 
made  the  economy  much  less  vulnerable  to  oil 
shocks  than  it  was  in  the  1970s.  Barring  a 
sustained  surge  in  the  price  of  oil,  the  economy 
should  stabilize  and  turn  toward  recovery 
within  the  next  few  months. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Real  GNP,  which  grew  at  a  1.4  percent  an¬ 
nual  rate  in  the  third  quarter  of  1990,  declined 
in  the  fourth.  The  exact  extent  of  the  drop 
will  not  be  known  until  this  spring  when  final 
data  for  the  quarter  are  available,  but  the  de¬ 
crease  appears  to  have  been  substantial. 
Consumer  spending,  business  fixed  investment 
and  housing  construction  fell,  largely  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  growing  uneasiness  about  the 
future. 

Businesses  curtailed  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  order  to  avoid  an  unwanted  buildup 
of  inventories.  Industrial  production  was  re¬ 
duced  2  percent  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
quarter,  with  cutbacks  widespread  across  in¬ 
dustries.  The  Nation’s  payrolls  were  trimmed 
by  420,000  workers,  about  V2  percent.  By  De¬ 
cember,  the  total  unemployment  rate  reached 
6.0  percent,  0.5  percentage  point  above  the 
third  quarter  average,  but  was  still  low  by  his¬ 
torical  standards. 


An  initial  burst  of  inflation  brought  on  by 
the  surge  in  oil  prices  following  the  Iraqi  inva¬ 
sion  has  given  way  to  more  moderate  rises 
in  recent  months  as  oil  prices  have  retreated. 
After  increasing  at  a  nearly  10  percent  annual 
rate  in  August-September,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  slowed  to  a  3.7  percent  rate  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  Crude  oil  prices,  which 
reached  $40  per  barrel  at  their  height  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  fell  below  $30  early  this  year.  Outside 
of  the  energy  sector,  inflation  has  been  sub¬ 
dued  recently. 

Money  growth  decelerated  sharply  in  1990, 
with  the  M2  and  M3  aggregates  barely  exceed¬ 
ing  the  lower  limits  of  the  Federal  Reserve’s 
target  ranges.  In  the  last  3  months  of  the  year, 
both  aggregates  were  virtually  unchanged.  M2 
adjusted  for  inflation,  often  a  leading  indicator 
of  economic  activity,  fell  3  percent  from  its 
peak  in  December  1989.  To  alleviate  the  de¬ 
cline  in  economic  activity,  the  Federal  Reserve 
lowered  the  Federal  funds  rate  from  8 Vi  per¬ 
cent  in  July  1990  to  around  6^4  percent  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  discount  rate 
was  cut  by  V2  percentage  point  in  December 
1990. 

The  3-month  Treasury  bill  rate  dropped 
about  1 V4  percentage  points  from  July  to  the 
beginning  of  1991  to  reach  6.5  percent.  At  the 
longer  end  of  the  maturity  spectrum,  the  10- 
year  Treasury  note  rate  declined  only  slightly 
over  the  period,  primarily  because  of  uncer¬ 
tainties  related  to  tensions  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  early  1991,  banks  cut  the  prime  rate  V2 
percentage  point  to  9.5  percent. 

ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

Short-Term  Prospects . — The  Administra¬ 
tion’s  economic  assumptions,  developed  jointly 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Treasury  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  show  a  resumption  of  economic  growth 
in  the  near  future,  with  the  pace  accelerating 
into  1992.  From  the  fourth  quarter  of  1990 
to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991,  real  GNP  is 
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Table  III-l.  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

(Calendar  years;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 

Actual  _ Assumptions 


1989 

1990 4 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Major  economic  indicators: 

Gross  national  product,  percent 
change,  fourth  quarter  over  fourth 
quarter: 

Current  dollars  _ _ _ 

5.6 

4.5 

5.3 

7.5 

7.1 

6.8 

6.5 

6.4 

Constant  (1982)  dollars . 

1.8 

0.0 

0  9 

3.6 

3  4 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

GNP  deflator  (percent  change,  fourth 
quarter  over  fourth  quarter)  . 

3.7 

4  5 

4  3 

3.8 

3  6 

3.5 

3.4 

3,3 

Consumer  Price  Index  (percent 
change,  fourth  quarter  over  fourth 
quarter)1  . 

4.5 

6.3 

4  3 

3.9 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Unemployment  rate,  total  (fourth 
quarter)2  . 

5.3 

5.8 

66 

6.5 

6.0 

5.7 

5.2 

5.1 

Annual  economic  assumptions: 

Gross  national  product: 

Current  dollars: 

Amount  . 

5,201 

5,465 

5,689 

6,095 

6,536 

6,990 

7,451 

7,931 

Percent  change,  year  over  year  .. 

6.7 

5.1 

4.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.4 

Constant  (1982)  dollars: 

Amount  . 

4,118 

4,152 

4,140 

4,267 

4,415 

4,560 

4,699 

4,840 

Percent  change,  year  over  year  .. 

2.5 

0.8 

-0.3 

3.1 

3.5 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

Incomes: 

Personal  income  . . 

4,384 

4,644 

4,856 

5,182 

5,524 

5,887 

6,259 

6,655 

Wages  and  salaries  . . . . 

2,573 

2,700 

2,802 

3,006 

3,235 

3,467 

3,703 

3,950 

Corporate  profits  before  tax  . 

308 

300 

294 

335 

379 

419 

447 

484 

Price  level: 

GNP  deflator 

Level  (1982  =  100),  annual  aver¬ 
age  . 

126.3 

131.6 

137.4 

142.8 

148.0 

153.3 

158.6 

163.8 

Percent  change,  year  over  year  .. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.4 

3.9 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Consumer  Price  Index: 1 

Level  (1982-84  =  100),  annual 
average  . . 

122.6 

129.1 

135.8 

141.2 

146.4 

151.6 

156.8 

162.0 

Percent  change,  year  over  year  .. 

4.8 

5.3 

5.2 

4.0 

3.7 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Unemployment  rate,  total, 
annual  average2  . 

5.2 

5.4 

6.7 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 

5.1 

Federal  pay  raises,  January  (percent) 

4.1 

3.6 

4.1 

4.2 

4.7 

4.3 

4  1 

4.0 

Interest  rates  (percent): 

91-day  Treasury  bills3  . . . 

8.1 

7.5 

6.4 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5  4 

5.3 

10-year  Treasury  notes  . 

85 

8.5 

7.5 

72 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.3 

‘CPI  for  urban  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers.  Two 

versions 

of  the  CPI 

are  now 

published  The  index  shown  here 

is  that 

currently  used,  as  required  by  law,  in  calculating  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  for  indexed  Federal  programs. 

2 Percent  of  total  labor  force,  including  armed  forces  residing  in  the  U.S 

’Average  rate  on  new  issues  within  period,  on  a  bank  discount  basis.  These  projections  assume,  by  convention,  that  interest 


rates  decline  with  the  rate  of  inflation. 

*  Based  on  data  available  as  of  mid-December  1990 


projected  to  rise  only  0,9  percent,  with  most 
of  the  gain  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
The  slow  growth  is  projected  to  push  the  total 
unemployment  rate  to  the  neighborhood  of  63A 
percent  for  much  of  the  year.  Faster  real 
growth  of  3.6  percent  during  1992  is  expected 


to  put  the  unemployment  rate  back  on  a  down¬ 
ward  path  (Table  TII-1). 

The  assessment  that  the  downturn  will  be 
mild  and  soon  turn  toward  recovery  is  based 
on  several  factors.  First ,  the  economy  entered 
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this  period  of  weakness  in  relatively  healthy 
condition .  Unlike  previous  cyclical  peaks,  it 
was  not  overheated  last  year:  growth  had  al¬ 
ready  slowed  to  well  below  a  sustainable  pace, 
inflation  and  interest  rates  had  not  spiked, 
and  business  inventories  remained  in  line  with 
final  sales.  With  few  of  the  imbalances  that 
typically  arise  at  the  end  of  an  expansion, 
there  is  little  need  for  a  long  period  of  decline 
while  excesses  are  eliminated. 

Second,  the  precipitous  loss  of  consumer  con¬ 
fidence  since  July  was  due  to  an  external  devel¬ 
opment,  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  rather  than 
internal  weakness.  Confidence  can  be  restored 
quickly  if  it  becomes  evident  that  there  will 
not  be  a  replay  of  the  previous  oil  shocks. 

Third,  a  recovery  in  interest-sensitive  sectors 
such  as  housing,  consumer  durables  and  busi¬ 
ness  investment  is  likely  as  a  consequence  of 
the  fall  in  interest  rates  in  recent  months . 
Moreover,  economic  activity  will  be  supported 
by  an  improvement  in  the  trade  balance.  The 
12  percent  depreciation  of  the  dollar  during 
1990  has  made  domestically  produced  goods 
more  competitive  on  world  markets.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  faster  growth  abroad  will  further  boost 
U.S.  exports  relative  to  imports. 

Finally,  the  rate  of  inflation  is  likely  to  de¬ 
cline  in  1991  and  1992,  reflecting  a  return  to 
p re -crisis  oil  prices,  the  weaker  labor  market, 
and  greater  excess  capacity . 

Table  III— 2  shows  a  range  of  estimates  for 
economic  variables  related  to  saving,  invest¬ 
ment  and  foreign  trade,  as  required  by  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988.  The  merchandise  trade  balance  and  cur¬ 
rent  account  are  expected  to  improve  consider¬ 


ably  in  1992  due  to  the  continuing  favorable 
impact  on  the  Nation's  competitive  position  of 
the  dollar’s  decline  during  1990  and  relatively 
faster  growth  abroad.  As  a  result,  net  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States  will  be  re¬ 
duced.  Net  domestic  saving  and  net  private 
domestic  investment  in  1992  are  projected  to 
be  around  the  levels  of  1990  as  declines  during 
the  period  of  sluggish  activity  in  1991  are  off¬ 
set  by  subsequent  increases  as  rapid  growth 
resumes. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  effect  of  Federal 
Government  borrowing  from  the  public  on  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  exchange  rates  as  required 
by  the  Act.  Both  are  influenced  by  many  fac¬ 
tors  besides  Government  borrowing  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  process  involving  supply  and  demand 
of  credit  and  public  perceptions  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  here  and  abroad.  The  propos¬ 
als  in  this  budget  are  not  expected  to  exert 
a  substantial  independent  influence  on  ex¬ 
change  rates. 

Long-Term  Assumptions . — Real  GNP 
growth  is  assumed  to  be  about  3  percent  annu¬ 
ally  by  1995-1996,  accompanied  by  gradual  de¬ 
clines  in  inflation  and  interest  rates.  The 
growth  projection  is  based  on  a  slowing  in  the 
growth  of  the  labor  force,  offset  by  faster 
growth  of  labor  productivity.  The  civilian  labor 
force  is  assumed  to  rise  about  1.3  percent  per 
year  toward  the  end  of  the  projection  period, 
slightly  less  than  its  average  of  the  last  four 
years.  Labor  productivity  is  assumed  to  in¬ 
crease  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.9  percent  per 
year  at  that  time,  up  from  the  1.3  percent 
of  the  last  expansion. 


Table  III— 2.  SAVING,  INVESTMENT,  AND  TRADE  BALANCE 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 

J990  actual  1992  estimate 


Merchandise  trade  balance .  -102  -75  to  -95 

Current  account  balance  . -96  -65  to  -85 

Net  foreign  investment  .  -88  -60  to  -80 

Net  domestic  saving  (excluding  Federal  saving)1  . 256  240  to  260 

Net  private  domestic  investment  .  185  180  to  200 


1  Defined  for  purposes  of  Public  Law  100-418  as  the  sum  of  private  saving  and  the  surpluses  of  State  and  local 
governments.  All  series  are  based  on  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  except  for  the  current  account. 
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The  productivity  gain  is  predicated  on  the 
adoption  of  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
that  foster  a  higher  rate  of  capital  formation. 

THE  BUDGET  OUTLOOK  UNDER 
ALTERNATIVE  ASSUMPTIONS 

Because  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
surrounding  any  economic  projection,  it  is  use¬ 
ful  to  consider  how  the  budget  deficit  would 
be  affected  if  economic  performance  differed 
from  the  assumptions  underlying  the  budget. 
Two  such  alternatives  are  examined  in  this 
section. 

The  “higher  growth”  alternative  allows  for 
the  possibility  that  the  economy  will  pass 
through  the  next  six  years  without  a  signifi¬ 
cant  downturn  in  economic  activity.  Following 
a  one-quarter  decline  in  real  GNP  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1990,  real  economic  growth 
resumes  in  1991  at  a  faster  pace  than  in  the 
budget  assumptions.  Real  GNP  rises  1.3  per¬ 
cent  over  the  four  quarters  of  1991  and  3.8 
percent  during  1992  (Table  III-3).  This  alter¬ 
native  might  occur  with  a  quick  rebound  in 
consumer  confidence  and  spending  or  a  strong 
performance  of  U.S.  exports  in  early  1991. 


GNP  in  this  alternative  is  assumed  to  grow 
3.2  percent  per  year  in  1995-1996  compared 
with  3.0  percent  in  the  budget.  Inflation  and 
interest  rates  are  also  assumed  to  be  some¬ 
what  higher. 

The  1992  deficit  is  $6.9  billion  lower  with 
the  high  growth  path  than  in  the  budget;  by 
1996  the  deficit  is  $30.3  billion  less  (Table 
III — 4).  The  effect  of  faster  economic  growth 
and  higher  inflation  on  receipts  outweighs  the 
effect  of  higher  inflation  and  interest  rates  on 
outlays. 

In  the  “lower  growth”  alternative,  the  econ¬ 
omy  experiences  a  sharp  and  lengthy  down¬ 
turn  in  1990-1991.  The  banking  sector  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  severely  affected  in  this  scenario, 
with  a  prolonged  period  of  high  losses  and  in¬ 
creasing  insolvencies.  This  alternative  might 
arise  if  confidence  falls  even  further  as  the 
economy  weakens.  Economic  growth  following 
this  recession  is  slower  than  in  the  budget, 
rising  only  2.6  percent  in  1996.  Interest  rates 
and  inflation  are  somewhat  lower  in  this  alter¬ 
native  because  of  weaker  demand. 

The  deficit  is  $40.4  billion  higher  in  1992 
on  the  lower  growth  path.  This  includes  an 


Table  III-3.  ALTERNATIVE  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

(Calendar  years) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Percent  increase,  fourth  quarter  over  fourth 
quarter: 

Real  GNP: 

Budget  assumptions  . 

0.9 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

Higher  growth  . 

1.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.2 

Lower  growth . 

-1.3 

3.5 

3.3 

2.9 

2.7 

2.6 

GNP  deflator: 

Budget  assumptions  . 

4.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Higher  growth  . 

4.5 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

Lower  growth . 

4.1 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

Total  unemployment  rate: 1 

Budget  assumptions  . 

6.7 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 

5.1 

Higher  growth  . 

6.5 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

5.2 

5.0 

Lower  growth . 

7.1 

6.9 

6.5 

6.1 

5.7 

5.4 

91-day  Treasury  bill  rate: 1 

.  Budget  assumptions  . 

6.4 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

5.3 

Higher  growth  . 

6.7 

6.5 

6.4 

6.2 

6.0 

5.9 

Lower  growth . 

62 

5.7 

5.5 

5.3 

5.2 

5.1 

1  Annual  average,  percent. 
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Table  III-4.  BUDGET  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ASSUMPTIONS 

(Differences  from  budget;  in  billions  of  dollars) 


1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996 


Higher  growth: 

Receipts . 3.3  10.7  20.3  30.6  42.4  54.9 

Outlays .  0.1  3.8  10.1  13.7  19.1  24.6 

Deficit  reduction  (-)  . -3.2  -6.9  -10.2  -16.9  -23.3  -30.3 

Lower  growth: 

Receipts . . . -13.4  -30.8  -40.2  -48.1  -57.8  -69.0 

Outlays: 

BIF .  10.6  8.6  8.3  8.5  1.5  -1.4 

Other  .  1.5  1.0  0.5  0.6  2.2  3.8 

Total  outlays  .  12.1  9.6  8.8  9.1  3.7  2.4 

Deficit  increase  (+)  .  25.5  40.4  49,0  57.2  61.5  71.4 


$8.6  billion  increase  in  the  FDIC  Bank  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund  (BIF)  outlays.  A  tentative  estimate 
would  put  additional  BIF  outlays  at  $36  billion 
over  the  next  6  years.  The  deteriorating  health 
of  depository  institutions  is  discussed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  VIII. A.,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing  Federal 
Underwriting  Risks.”  By  1996,  the  deficit 
would  be  $71.4  billion  higher  in  this  lower 
growth  alternative. 

STRUCTURAL  vs.  CYCLICAL  DEFICIT 

The  OBRA  reforms  succeeded  in  putting  the 
structural  deficit  on  a  declining  path.  This  im¬ 
provement,  however,  has  been  obscured  by 
temporary  factors. 

The  downturn  in  the  economy  has  raised  un¬ 
employment  and  caused  GNP  to  fall  below  its 
high  employment  level.  The  decline  in  eco¬ 


nomic  activity  has  also  caused  the  budget  defi¬ 
cit  to  increase.  Table  III— 5  divides  the  deficit 
into  a  cyclical  component  and  a  noncyclical 
structural  component.  On  this  calculation,  cy¬ 
clical  factors  account  for  $45  billion  of  the  1992 
deficit,  up  from  $5  billion  in  1990. 

Assuming  that,  by  1996,  the  total  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  will  have  returned  to  5.2  percent — 
its  level  in  the  second  quarter  of  1990 — the 
cyclical  portion  of  the  deficit  will  be  $2  billion, 
while  the  structural  portion  will  be  a  $22  bil¬ 
lion  surplus.  Although  the  cyclical  deficit  is 
virtually  eliminated  by  1996,  the  downturn 
has  a  lingering  effect  on  the  structural  portio  n. 
Because  of  the  additional  debt  incurred  while 
the  unemployment  rate  exceeds  5.2  percent, 
interest  costs  are  permanently  higher.  These 
additional  interest  payments  amount  to  $13 


Table  III-5.  ADJUSTED  STRUCTURAL  DEFICIT 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Consolidated  surplus  or  deficit  (-)  ... 

-220 

-318 

-281 

-202 

-62 

-3 

20 

Cyclical  component  . 

5 

37 

45 

34 

22 

11 

2 

Structural  surplus  or  deficit  (-)  . 

-215 

-281 

-236 

-168 

-40 

8 

22 

Deposit  insurance  outlays  . . 

58 

111 

88 

44 

-38 

-42 

-30 

Adjusted  structural  deficit . 

-157 

-170 

-148 

-124 

-78 

-34 

-8 
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billion  in  1996.  Without  them,  the  structural 
surplus  would  be  $35  billion. 

Outlays  for  deposit  insurance  of  thrifts  and 
banks,  as  well  as  the  receipts  from  sales  of 
assets  of  failed  financial  institutions,  are  “one¬ 
time  only”  transactions  that  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated  once  the  problems  of  thrifts  and  banks 
are  resolved.  Moreover,  the  near-term  outlays 
are  partly  balanced  by  future  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions  when  the  Government  disposes  of  the  as¬ 
sets  it  has  acquired.  The  underlying  deficit  is 
not  affected  by  such  transactions.  Removing 
deposit  insurance  from  the  deficit  calculation 
reduces  the  1992  deficit  by  $88  billion,  and 
adds  $30  billion  to  the  1996  deficit. 

The  consolidated  deficit  shows  a  large  $61 
billion  increase  between  1990  and  1992  and 
a  very  rapid  improvement  over  the  succeeding 
four  years.  Subtracting  both  the  cyclical  compo¬ 
nent  and  deposit  insurance  from  the  consoli¬ 
dated  deficit  yields  an  adjusted  structural  defi¬ 
cit  that  declines  gradually  between  1991  and 
1996. 


IMPACT  OF  ECONOMIC  CHANGES  ON 
THE  DEFICIT 

Recent  economic  developments  and  changes 
in  the  economic  assumptions  from  the  1991 
budget  for  1991-1995  have  a  large  negative 
impact  on  the  deficit  (Tables  III— 6  and  III— 7). 
On  balance,  changes  from  the  1991  budget  as¬ 
sumptions  are  estimated  to  have  raised  the 
deficit  by  about  $71  billion  in  1991,  and  by 
$109  billion  in  1995.  Receipts  are  $49  billion 
lower  in  1991  and  $43  billion  lower  in  1995. 
The  much  weaker  economy  in  1991  keeps  the 
level  of  real  GNP  in  subsequent  years  below 
that  assumed  in  last  year  s  budget.  Outlays 
are  higher  in  all  years  as  a  result  of  increased 
costs  for  unemployment-sensitive  programs 
and  higher  interest  costs  associated  with  high¬ 
er  interest  rates  and  a  larger  outstanding  Fed¬ 
eral  debt.  The  enlargement  of  the  deficit  is 
ameliorated  somewhat  by  slightly  higher  infla¬ 
tion,  which  adds  more  to  receipts  than  to  out¬ 
lays.  Changes  in  policies  and  technical 
reestimates,  including  the  increased  cost  to  re¬ 
solve  thrift  and  bank  insolvencies,  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  figures. 


Table  III-6.  COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  IN  THE  1991 

AND  1992  BUDGETS 

(Calendar  years;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Nominal  GNP: 

1991  budget  assumptions1  . 

5,544 

5,958 

6,391 

6,830 

7,270 

7,713 

1992  budget  assumptions  . . . 

5,465 

5,689 

6,095 

6,536 

6,990 

7,451 

Real  GNP  (percent  change):2 

1991  budget  assumption . 

2.6 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

1992  budget  assumptions  . 

— 

0.9 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.0 

GNP  deflator  (percent  change):2 

1991  budget  assumption . 

4.2 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

3.2 

2.9 

1992  budget  assumptions  . 

4.5 

4.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

Interest  rate  on  91-day  Treasury  bills 
(percent): 

1991  budget  assumptions  . 

6.7 

5.4 

5.3 

5.0 

4.7 

4.4 

1992  budget  assumptions  . 

Total  unemployment  rate  (percent): 

7.5 

6.4 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

1991  budget  assumptions  . .  ..... 

5.4 

5.3 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

1992  budget  assumptions  . 

5.4 

6.7 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 

Adjusted  for  July  1990  revisions.  2  Fourth  quarter  to  fourth  quarter. 
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Table  III-7.  EFFECTS  ON  THE  BUDGET  OF  CHANGES  IN  ECONOMIC 
ASSUMPTIONS  SINCE  LAST  YEAR 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Budget  totals  under  1991  budget  economic 
assumptions  and  1992  budget  policies: 


Receipts  . . . . 

Outlays  . 

1,140.8 

1,388.0 

1,228.2 

1,408.8 

1,323.0 

1,405.9 

1,422.3 

1,368.7 

1,510.1 

1,404.0 

Surplus  or  Deficit  (-)  . 

-247.2 

-180.6 

-82.9 

53.6 

106.1 

Changes  due  to  economic  assumptions: 

Receipts  . . . . . . . 

-49.4 

-63.2 

-70.3 

-57.0 

-42.8 

Outlays: 

Inflation  . 

5.0 

9.5 

11.9 

14.0 

15.5 

Unemployment  . . . 

6.3 

6.9 

5.8 

4.3 

2.2 

Interest  rates  . . 

5.9 

10.9 

14.4 

17.8 

19.8 

Interest  on  changes  in  borrowing . . . 

4.4 

9.8 

16.2 

22.3 

28.8 

Total,  outlays  . . . . 

21.6 

37.1 

48.3 

58.4 

66.3 

Increase  in  deficit  .  . . . . . . 

71.0 

100.3 

118.6 

115.4 

109.1 

Budget  totals  under  1992  budget  economic 
assumptions  and  policies: 

Receipts  . . . . . 

1,091.4 

1,165.0 

1,252.7 

1,365  3 

1,467.3 

Outlays . 

1,409.6 

1,445.9 

1,454.2 

1,427.1 

1,470.3 

Surplus  or  Deficit  (-)  . 

-318.1 

-280.9 

-201.5 

-61.8 

-2.9 

SENSITIVITY  OF  THE  BUDGET  TO 
ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

Both  receipts  and  outlays  are  powerfully  af¬ 
fected  by  changes  in  economic  conditions.  This 
sensitivity  seriously  complicates  budget  plan¬ 
ning  because  errors  in  economic  forecasting 
lead  to  errors  in  the  budget  forecast.  Many 
of  the  budgetary  effects  of  changes  in  economic 
assumptions  are  fairly  predictable,  however, 
and  rules  of  thumb  embodying  these  relation¬ 
ships  can  be  used  to  estimate  how  various 
changes  in  the  economic  assumptions  would 
alter  outlays,  receipts,  and  the  deficit.  Table 
III— 8  summarizes  these  rules  of  thumb. 

These  standard  rules  of  thumb  do  not  fully 
account  for  the  budgetary  impacts  that  are 
likely  in  an  environment  where  many  thrifts, 
banks,  and  other  financial  institutions  are  al¬ 
ready  under  stress.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
impact  on  outlays  of  lower  real  GNP  growth 
would  be  larger  than  shown  in  Table  III — 8. 
In  the  past,  an  average  recession  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  doubling  in  the  rate  of  net 
charge-offs  of  nonperforming  loans  at  banks, 


leading  to  insolvencies.  If  the  increase  in 
charge-offs  is  greater  than  in  past  recessions, 
then  the  increase  in  Federal  outlays  to  cover 
the  liabilities  of  financial  institutions  would 
also  be  greater. 

Table  III— 8  shows  that  if  real  GNP  growth 
is  lower  by  one  percentage  point  in  calendar 
1991  only,  and  the  unemployment  rate  rises 
by  one-half  percentage  point,  the  1991  deficit 
will  be  increased  by  $5.9  billion.  The  budget 
effects  are  much  larger  if  the  real  growth  rate 
is  assumed  to  be  one  percentage  point  less  in 
each  year  1991-1996  and  the  unemployment 
rate  rises  one-half  point  in  each  year.  The  lev¬ 
els  of  real  and  nominal  GNP  then  are  below 
the  base  case  by  a  steadily  growing  percentage 
and  the  unemployment  rate  steadily  rises  com¬ 
pared  with  the  base  case.  The  deficit  is  $117.8 
billion  higher  than  unde  *  the  base  case  by 
1996. 

The  effects  of  slower  productivity  growth  are 
shown  in  a  third  example  where  real  growth 
is  one  percentage  point  lower  per  year,  while 
the  unemployment  rate  is  unchanged.  In  this 
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case,  the  estimated  budget  effects  mount 
steadily  over  the  years,  but  more  slowly.  The 
effect  on  the  deficit  reaches  $103  billion  by 
1996. 

Joint  changes  in  interest  rates  and  inflation 
have  a  smaller  effect  on  the  deficit  than  equal 
percentage  point  changes  in  real  GNP  growth, 
because  their  effects  on  receipts  and  outlays 
are  substantially  offsetting.  If  the  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  level  of  interest  rates  are  higher 
by  one  percentage  point  in  all  years,  the  price 
level  and  nominal  GNP  rise  by  a  cumulatively 
growing  percentage  above  their  base  levels.  In 
this  case,  the  effects  on  receipts  and  outlays 
mount  steadily  in  successive  years,  adding 
$63.3  billion  to  outlays  and  $78.5  billion  to 
receipts  in  1996,  reducing  the  deficit  by  $15.2 
billion. 

These  estimates  assume  inflation  adjust¬ 
ments  with  a  2-year  lag  to  the  ceilings  for 
budget  authority  for  discretionary  programs  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  specified  in  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  They  also 
assume  that  Congress  would  increase  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  adjusted  ceilings.  The  lag  in¬ 


volved  in  this  adjustment  to  the  ceiling  for 
nominal  budget  authority  results  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  real  outlays  for  discretionary  programs 
when  inflation  is  higher  than  was  forecast  in 
the  Act,  and  an  increase  in  real  outlays  when 
inflation  is  lower. 

The  table  also  shows  the  interest  rate  and 
the  inflation  effects  separately,  and  rules  of 
thumb  for  the  added  interest  cost  associated 
with  higher  or  lower  deficits  (increased  or  re¬ 
duced  borrowing). 

The  effects  of  changes  in  economic  assump¬ 
tions  in  the  opposite  direction  are  approxi¬ 
mately  symmetric  to  those  shown  in  the  table. 
The  impact  of  a  one  percentage  point  lower 
rate  of  inflation  or  higher  real  growth  would 
be  of  about  the  same  magnitude,  but  with  the 
opposite  sign. 

These  rules  of  thumb  hold  the  income  share 
composition  of  GNP  constant.  Because  dif¬ 
ferent  income  components  are  subject  to  dif¬ 
ferent  taxes  and  tax  rates,  estimates  of  total 
receipts  can  be  affected  significantly  by  chang¬ 
ing  income  shares.  These  relationships  are  too 
complex,  however,  tc  reduce  to  simple  rules. 
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Table  III-8.  SENSITIVITY  OF  THE  BUDGET  TO  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Budget  effect 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Real  Growth  and  Employment 

Effects  of  1  percent  lower  real  GNP  growth  in 
calendar  year  1991  only,  including  higher 
unemployment: 1 

Receipts  . 

-5.2 

-11.5 

-13.9 

-14.7 

-15.4 

-160 

Outlays  ...  . . . . . 

0.7 

3.9 

4.5 

5.8 

7.5 

8.7 

Deficit  increase  (+) . 

5.9 

15.4 

18,4 

20.5 

229 

24  7 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percent  lower  annual  real 
GNP  growth  rate  during  1991-1996,  including 
higher  unemployment: 1 

Receipts  . . . . 

-5.2 

-17.1 

-32.0 

-48.1 

-66.0 

-85.1 

Outlays  . .  ...  . .  . 

0.7 

4.6 

9.9 

15.2 

24.4 

32.7 

Deficit  increase  (+)  . . . . . . 

5.9 

21.7 

41.9 

63.3 

90.4 

117.8 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percent  lower  annual  real 
GNP  growth  rate  during  1991-1996,  with  no 
change  in  unemployment: 

Receipts  . .  .... 

-5.1 

-17.1 

-32.2 

-48.8 

-67.5 

-88.0 

Outlays  .  ...  . .  ...  ..  . . . 

0.1 

1.0 

2.8 

5.7 

10.5 

15.2 

Deficit  increase  (+) . 

5.2 

18.1 

35.0 

54.5 

78.0 

103.2 

Inflation  and  Interest  Rates 

Effects  of  1  percentage  point  higher  rate  of 
inflation  and  interest  rates  during  calendar  year 
1991  only: 

Receipts  . . . . . 

5,6 

11.8 

12.0 

11.5 

12.3 

12.7 

Outlays  . .  ...  . . . . . .  .........  ..... 

46 

11.0 

10,1 

11.0 

11.4 

11.5 

Deficit  increase  (+) . 

-1.0 

-0.8 

-1.9 

-0.5 

-0.9 

-1.2 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percentage  point  higher 
rate  of  inflation  and  interest  rates  during 
1991-1996- 

Receipts  .......  .  .......  .........  ...............  .  ........ 

5.6 

18.2 

31.9 

45.9 

61.7 

78.5 

Outlays  .....  ..  ...  . . .  . . 

4.6 

16.2 

27.7 

39,2 

51.2 

63.3 

Deficit  increase  (+) . . . . . . . . 

-1.0 

-2.0 

-4.2 

-6.7 

-10.5 

-15.2 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percentage  point  higher 
interest  rate  during  1991-1996  (no  inflation 
change): 

Receipts  . . . . . . . . . 

0.7 

1.9 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 

3.1 

Outlays  ....  ............................  ..  ..... 

4.3 

13.6 

20.0 

24.1 

27.8 

30.0 

Deficit  increase  (+)  . . . . 

3.6 

11.7 

17.6 

21.5 

24.9 

26.9 

Effects  of  a  sustained  1  percentage  point  higher 
rate  of  inflation  during  1991-1996  (no  interest 
rate  change): 

Receipts  . . .  . . . . . . . . . 

4.9 

16.3 

29.5 

433 

58.8 

75.4 

Outlays  . .  .  . 

0.3 

2.8 

80 

15.6 

24.5 

34.7 

Deficit  increase  (+)  . . . . . . . 

-4.6 

-13,5 

-21.5 

-27.7 

-34.3 

-40.7 

Interest  Cost  of  Higher  Federal  Borrowing 

Effect  of  $100  billion  additional  borrowing  during 
1991... . .  . . .  ....... 

2.7 

7.6 

7.9 

8.3 

8.8 

9.0 

lThe  unemployment  rate  is  assumed  to  be  0.5  percentage  point  higher  per  1  percent  shortfall  in  the  level  of  real  GNP 
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IV.  INVESTING  IN  THE  FUTURE 


Part  Two-1 


Portions  of  sections  IV. C  and  IV. E  have  been 
extracted  and  reprinted  herein. 

The  entire  section  IV.  may  be  referred  to  on 
pages  Part  Two-1  through  Part  Two-106  of  the  "Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government." 
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Improving  the  Air  Transport  System — 
Aeronautics  R&D . — The  goal  of  NASA’s  aero¬ 
nautics  research  and  technology  program  is 
based  on  a  strategy  that  calls  for  developing 
a  broad  technology  base  in  support  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  aviation  industry;  enhancing  the  safety 
and  capacity  of  the  national  airspace  system; 
and  helping  assure  U.S.  aeronautical  superi¬ 
ority  for  national  security.  Aeronautics  R&D 
has  traditionally  been  a  highly  successful  close 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  private  sector. 

Technologies  are  being  pursued  which  offer 
major  advances  in  vehicle  performance  and  ca¬ 
pabilities.  Research  efforts  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  in  high-payoff  areas  associated  with 
a  broad  range  of  future  vehicle  applications 
including  subsonic  and  high-speed  transport 
aircraft. 

The  budget  proposes  $543  million  for  aero¬ 
nautics  R&D  (excluding  High  Performance 
Computing),  an  increase  of  13  percent  over  the 
1991  enacted  level.  The  budget  proposal  re¬ 
flects  the  need  to  continue  to  address  critical 
technology  barriers  to  and  strengthen  tech¬ 
nology  development  necessary  for  future  avia¬ 
tion  advances.  Work  in  focused  high-speed  re¬ 
search  has  been  expanded  to  include  a  focus 
on  enabling  propulsion  materials  necessary  to 
develop  future  aircraft.  In  addition,  the  budget 
includes  funding  for  a  new  program  focused 
on  advanced  subsonic  aircraft.  This  program 
will  develop  nondestructive  evaluation  tech¬ 
nology  to  help  ensure  the  safe  operation  of 
aging  transport  aircraft  now  in-  the  National 
Airspace  System  and  will  also  provide  the 
technology  base  for  application  and  cer¬ 
tification  of  fly-by-light  and  power-by-wire  con¬ 
trol  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  work  proposed  above,  the 
budget  includes  $72  million  as  NASA’s  share 
of  the  joint  NASA/Defense  National  Aerospace 
Plane  Program  (NASP).  Defense  will  provide 
$233  million  in  1992.  This  program  is  focused 
on  development  of  hypersonic  technology  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  future  decision  on  a  flight  research 
vehicle. 
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MAINTAINING  NATIONAL  SECURITY: 

DEFENSE  R&D  IN  THE  1992  BUDGET 

For  all  defense-related  R&D,  including  R&D 
supported  by  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Energy,  the  budget  proposes  $43  billion,  an 
increase  of  over  $5  billion,  or  14  percent,  above 

1991.  Defense-related  R&D  will  comprise  60 
percent  of  overall  Federal  R&D  funding  in 

1992. 

Department  of  Defense. — A  strong  defense 
R&D  program  is  a  key  element  of  United 
States  national  security  strategy.  This  is  un¬ 
derscored  by  the  fact  that  R&D  funding  will 
grow  from  $35  billion  in  1991  to  over  $40  bil¬ 
lion  in  1992  while  the  defense  budget  overall 
will  decline  in  real  terms.  Not  only  does  the 
Defense  R&D  program  provide  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  major  weapon  systems  but  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  important  general  benefits  to  U.S.  tech¬ 
nological  capabilities. 

Technology  Base. — The  budget  proposes  $3.9 
billion  for  the  technology  base — programs  for 
basic  and  applied  research  that  provide  future 
defense  options  and  that  advance  technologies 
with  broad  applications.  It  also  helps  guard 
against  technological  surprise  by  potential  ad¬ 
versaries.  Investment  in  the  technology  base 
provides  a  broad  range  of  options  for  future 
military  capabilities  that  may  be  necessary.  It 
is  essential  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain  the  tech¬ 
nological  superiority  in  fielded  weapon  systems 


and  the  commitment  to  development  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  advanced  technologies.  Examples 
are  anti-submarine  technologies  for  detecting 
increasingly  quiet  submarines,  improving  tor¬ 
pedo  warheads  and  delivery  mechanisms,  and 
developing  nonconventional  methods  of  acous¬ 
tic  detection.  As  discussed  in  the  section  of 
this  chapter  on  high  performance  computing 
and  communications,  Defense  will  play  a  lead 
role  in  developing  the  technology  to  increase 
computer  performance  by  several  orders  of 
magnitude.  This  continues  the  pathfinding  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  have 
led  to  today's  advanced  parallel  processors.  In 
addition,  DOD  technology-base  R&D  programs 
have  led  to  civilian  applications.  These  include 
CATSCAN  imaging  technology  for  improved 
medical  diagnosis,  advanced  structural  mate¬ 
rials  for  commercial  aircraft  (aluminum  alloys 
and  composites)  and  such  common  devices  as 
microwave  ovens.  The  basic  research  portion 
of  the  DOD  technology  base  supports  a  wide 
range  of  scientific  disciplines,  including  ocean¬ 
ography,  materials,  mathematics  and  bio¬ 
chemistry. 

Development. — The  budget  proposes  nearly 
$37  billion  for  development  programs,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  $5  billion,  or  16  percent.  Within 
this  total,  the  budget  proposes  $2.2  billion  to 
fabricate  prototype  systems  and  subsystems 
that  support  defense  missions.  Some  of  these 
also  have  potential  commercial  applications. 
Defense  will  provide  major  support  to 
SEMATECH,  the  semiconductor  industry  con¬ 
sortium,  to  advance  the  manufacturing  of  inte¬ 
grated  circuits.  In  space,  defense  is  providing 
significant  support  for  the  National  Aerospace 


Table  C-ll  MAINTAINING  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Department 

1991 

Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

Defense-military  functions  . . . 

.  35,176 

40,479 

+5,303 

+  15 

Basic  research . 

.  992 

1,010 

+  17 

+2 

Applied  research  . . . 

.  2,754 

2,861 

+  106 

+4 

Development  . . . 

.  31,429 

36,609 

+5,180 

+16 

Energy-atomic  energy  defense  programs  . 

.  2,608 

2,768 

+161 

+6 

Total,  Conduct  of  R&D  .........  . . . . . 

.  37,783 

43,247 

+5,464 

+14 
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Plane  Program  and  for  development  of  a  new 
space  launch  system. 

The  budget  proposes  nearly  $5  billion  for 
preliminary  work  on  subsystems  and  support¬ 
ing  technology  for  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  under  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
These  efforts  are  directed  toward  a  defense 
against  limited  attacks  from  anywhere  in  the 
world  against  U.S.  territory,  deployed  U.S. 
forces  or  our  allies. 

The  largest  portion  of  Defense  R&D  funding 
is  allocated  to  the  development  of  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  advanced  weapons  systems  and  im¬ 
provements  to  currently-deployed  systems.  The 
budget  proposes  over  $29  billion  for  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  New  weapons  systems  under  develop¬ 
ment  include  the  B-2  bomber,  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile,  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter, 
the  SSN-21  attack  submarine  and  advanced 
armored  vehicles.  In  addition,  current  systems, 
such  as  the  M-l  tank,  the  F/A-18  fighter  and 
the  F-16  multi-role  aircraft  will  be  upgraded. 

Department  of  Energy . — The  budget  pro¬ 
poses  $2.8  billion  for  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  Atomic  Energy  Defense  programs,  an 
increase  of  $161  million,  or  6  percent  over 
1991.  The  largest  component  of  these  R&D  ac¬ 
tivities  is  the  research,  development  and  test¬ 
ing  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  budget  proposes 
$1.8  billion  for  that  activity,  including  associ¬ 
ated  R&D  facilities,  an  increase  of  $27  million 
over  1991.  The  DOE  nuclear  weapons  R&D 
program  will  increase  efforts  to  improve  the 
safety  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  develop  new 
technology  to  verify  arms  control  treaties.  In 
addition,  the  DOE  weapons  laboratories  are 
increasing  efforts  to  promote  the  transfer  of 
non-sensitive  defense-funded  technology  to  the 
private  sector.  The  budget  proposes  $32  mil¬ 
lion  to  support  for  such  technology  transfer 
activities. 

The  environmental  cleanup  of  atomic  energy 
defense  facilities  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
programs  in  DOE.  Technology  development  ac¬ 
tivities  play  a  major  role  in  the  clean-up  effort, 
resolving  major  technical  issues  related  to  ef¬ 
fective  waste  management  and  cleanup  and 
advancing  technologies  to  attain  and  maintain 
compliance  with  current  laws  and  regulations. 
The  budget  proposes  to  increase  this  invest¬ 
ment  in  technology  development  by  60  percent, 
from  $206  million  in  1991  to  $330  million  in 


1992.  The  complete  DOE  environmental  res¬ 
toration  and  waste  management  progam  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV.E. 

In  addition,  DOE  develops  nuclear  reactor 
systems  to  power  Naval  vessels.  The  budget 
proposes  $678  million  for  Naval  reactors  R&D, 
an  increase  of  $26  million  over  1991. 

ENCOURAGING  INCREASED  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  R&D  INVESTMENTS 

The  budget  proposes  permanent  extension  of 
the  research  and  experimentation  tax  credit 
and  a  one-year  extension  of  the  tax  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  allocation  of  foreign  and  domestic 
R&D  expenditures. 

Industry  is  the  largest  supporter  of  R&D  in 
the  Nation,  providing  about  50  percent  of  the 
total  national  R&D  investment.  It  also  per¬ 
forms  much  of  the  R&D  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  total,  over  70  percent  of  all 
R&D  is  performed  by  industry. 

From  the  early  1960s  through  the  mid- 
1980s,  total  real  industrial  R&D  expenditures 
increased  significantly,  mostly  in  development. 
Since  the  mid-1980s,  however,  the  rate  of 
growth  in  industrial  R&D  spending  has  leveled 
off,  dropping  from  a  rate  of  7  percent  average 
annual  percent  real  growth  between 
1980-1985  to  2  percent  between  1985-1990. 
For  1990  and  1991,  both  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute  project  that  industrial  R&D  will,  at  best, 
keep  pace  with  inflation.  The  tax  incentives 
can  help  boost  private  R&D  investment. 

R&E  Tax  Credit 

The  Research  and  Experimentation  (R&E) 
tax  credit  was  originally  adopted  in  1981  to 
encourage  increased  private  R&D  spending. 
The  credit  was  never  made  permanent,  but 
was  renewed  in  1986,  1988,  1989  and  1990 
at  a  lower  rate  than  originally  granted.  Reduc¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  the  credit,  combined  with  reduc¬ 
tions  in  corporate  income  tax  rates  and  the 
actual  calculation  of  the  credit,  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  incentive  effect  of  the  original 
credit  by  more  than  50  percent. 

R&E  tax  credits  prior  to  1989  reduced  the 
cost  of  increments  to  R&D  for  most  qualifying 
firms  by  about  6  to  9  percent.  In  1989  the 
incentives  provided  by  the  credit  were  im- 
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INDUSTRY  SUPPORT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
1990$  HAS  LEVELED  OFF  IN  RECENT  YEARS 
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Sources:  National  Science  Foundation,,  Office  of  Management  end  Budget. 


proved.  The  version  of  the  R&E  credit  enacted 
in  1989,  and  extended  in  the  1990  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  reduces,  for  most 
qualifying  firms,  the  cost  of  increments  to 
R&D  by  20  percent.  Bailey  and  Lawrence  have 
estimated  that  this  version  of  the  R&E  tax 
credit  should  increase  corporate  R&D  spending 
in  the  1990s  by  about  4  percent.  Making  the 
credit  permanent  would  help  reverse  the  re¬ 
cent  trend  toward  leveling  off  of  corporate 
R&D  spending. 

The  budget  proposes  two  changes  in  the  tax 
code  designed  to  provide  additional  incentives 
for  industry  to  increase  its  R&D  expenditures. 
The  budget  proposes  to  make  the  20  percent 
R&E  tax  credit  permanent  by  allowing  100 
percent  of  total  research  expenses  to  be  used 
for  the  computation  of  the  credit  for  all  years 
after  December  31,  1990.  In  addition,  the 
budget  proposes  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
rules,  as  modified  in  1989  and  extended  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990,  for  the  allocation  of  foreign  and  domestic 
R&D  expenditures  for  companies  with  foreign 
operations.  The  proposal  would  allow  100  per¬ 


cent  of  U.S.  expenditures  to  be  covered  rather 
than  the  current  75  percent.  This  proposal 
would  apply  to  all  tax  years  beginning  after 
August  1,  1990,  when  the  current  rules  ex¬ 
pired. 

ENHANCING  THE  R&D 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

Adequate  research  facilities  and  equipment 
are  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  national 
research  efforts — collectively  an  enterprise 
that  supports  the  search  for  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  nature,  the  missions  of  government 
agencies,  the  improvement  of  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  and  processes,  and  the  training  of  future 
generations  of  scientists  and  engineers.  To  sus¬ 
tain  a  strong  national  research  capability  and 
to  enable  expansion  of  research  capacity,  R&D 
infrastructure  must  be  maintained  and  replen¬ 
ished. 

Overview  of  Trends  and  Status  of 
National  R&D  Infrastructure 

The  Federal  Government  directly  funds  the 
cost  of  facilities  and  equipment  necessary  for 
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the  conduct  of  R&D  at  Federal  facilities.  Pri¬ 
vate  industry  and  universities  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  R&D  infrastructure 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions.  However, 
since  the  Federal  Government  does  support 
basic  research  at  universities,  it  provides  sub¬ 
stantial  funding  for  university  R&D  facilities 
and  equipment: 

•  For  new  facilities  and  equipment ,  Federal 
agencies  provide  direct  funding  where  they 
are  directly  related  to  federally  funded  re¬ 
search. 

•  For  repair  and  renovation ,  the  Federal 
Government  provides  indirect  funding, 
through  the  payments  to  universities  of 
use  and  depreciation  allowances  for  re¬ 
search  facilities  as  part  of  the  indirect 
costs  associated  with  research  grants. 

University  Research  Facilities . — The  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  reported  in  its  1990 
facilities  survey  that  there  were  an  estimated 
116  million  net  assignable  square  feet  (NASF) 
of  science/engineering  (S/E)  research  space  at 
the  Nation's  525  re  search- performing  institu¬ 


tions  in  1990,  representing  42  percent  of  the 
total  276  million  NASF  of  S/E  space  at  these 
institutions.  (This  figure  excludes  aca¬ 
demically-administered  Federally  Funded  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Centers  (FFRDCs).) 
There  were  no  significant  changes  from  1988 
to  1990  either  in  the  overall  amount  of  aca¬ 
demic  research  space  or  in  its  distribution 
among  institution  types  or  research  disciplines. 

Federal  Support  for  University  Research 
Facilities . — The  Federal  Government  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  significant  level  of  support  for  univer¬ 
sity  research  facilities.  This  includes  direct 
support  for  facilities  in  support  of  federally 
funded  research  and  indirect  cost  recoveries. 
In  1988-89,  the  latest  period  for  which  esti¬ 
mates  are  available,  private  institutions  initi¬ 
ated  $738  million  of  new  construction  and  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  initiated  $1.73  billion  of  new 
construction.  The  Federal  Government  pro¬ 
vided  an  estimated  11  percent  and  16  percent 
of  these  funds,  respectively. 

Expenditures  for  the  repair  and  renovation 
of  research  facilities  totalled  an  estimated  $1 
billion  in  1988-1989,  with  private  institutions 
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accounting  for  one-third  of  this  total  ($311  mil¬ 
lion).  Direct  Federal  funding  accounted  for  9 
percent  of  repair  and  renovation  activity  at 
private  institutions,  and  4  percent  at  public 
institutions. 

Indirect  Federal  support  for  academic  re¬ 
search  facilities,  through  the  recovery  of  use 
and  depreciation  charges  and  operations  and 
maintenance  charges  on  Federal  grants, 
reached  almost  $1  billion  in  1988  (the  latest 
year  for  which  data  are  available).  Almost  20 
percent  of  these  charges  was  for  facility  depre¬ 
ciation  (which  was  then  intended  to  be  applied 
by  the  institutions  to  renovation  or  new  con¬ 
struction).  The  remaining  80  percent  was  for 
recovery  of  operations  and  maintenance  costs. 
Over  the  period  1982-1988,  the  level  of  indi¬ 
rect  cost  recoveries  of  facilities  charges  in¬ 
creased  over  70  percent  in  real  terms. 

However,  because  indirect  cost  recoveries  are 
generally  credited  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
institutions,  there  is  no  way  to  determine  if 
the  use/depreciation  recoveries  were  actually 
applied  to  research  facility  construction  or  re¬ 
pair. 

The  NSF  survey  reported  an  estimated  $12 
billion  in  “needed,  but  unfunded  capital 
projects”  at  universities.  Each  academic  insti¬ 
tution  must  provide  a  certification  that  its  re¬ 
search  facilities  are  adequate  (to  perform  the 
research  proposed)  as  a  condition  of  accepting 
research  grants.  This  backlog  reported  by  NSF 
has  not  had  an  apparent  effect  on  the  ability 
of  universities  to  accept  Federal  research 
funds.  However,  the  perception  of  such  a  large 
“backlog”  has  led  to  increased  calls  from  the 
institutions  and  many  members  of  Congress 
for  a  major  expansion  of  Federal  support  for 
academic  research  facilities.  There  has  been 
Congressional  action  in  two  areas: 

•  “Earmarking”  of  Federal  funds  to  con¬ 
struct  new  facilities  at  particular  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Policy,  as  part  of  its  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  state  of  university  re¬ 
search  facilities,  estimates  that  about  $427 
million  was  appropriated  for  such  projects 
in  1991.  (The  issue  of  earmarking  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  more  detail  in  a  later  section 
of  this  chapter.) 


•  Providing  direct  grants  for  academic  re¬ 
search  facilities  repair  and  renovation 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
funded  at  $20  million  in  1991. 

The  1992  budget  does  not  contain  funding 
for  either  of  these  practices.  Earmarking  which 
does  not  involve  merit  review  of  any  kind,  is 
an  inefficient  use  of  scarce  resources.  Further, 
it  has  the  effect  of  weakening  the  Nation’s 
overall  R&D  effort.  Funds  earmarked  for  aca¬ 
demic  research  facilities  by  Congress  in  1991 
and  previous  appropriations  bills  not  only  were 
without  the  benefit  of  merit-based  review,  but 
most  often  came  at  the  expense  of  needed  in¬ 
creases  in  support  for  academic  researchers 
and  in  other  key  activities  at  Federal  lab¬ 
oratories.  The  Administration  will  continue  to 
support  direct  Federal  funding  for  academic 
research  facilities  where  such  facilities  are  an 
integral  part  of  merit-based,  competitive  re¬ 
search  projects.  For  example,  the  budget  pro¬ 
poses  $25  million  for  academic  research  facili¬ 
ties  associated  with  the  National  Research  Ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Special  programs  for  facilities  repair  and 
renovation  are  not  warranted  because  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  directly  supports  only  a  small 
proportion  (less  than  10  percent)  of  this  activ¬ 
ity.  Further,  the  large  amounts  of  funds  recov¬ 
ered  as  indirect  costs  represent  a  considerable, 
and  continuing,  investment  in  academic  re¬ 
search  facilities. 

1992  BUDGET  PROPOSALS  FOR 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

The  budget  proposes  nearly  $4  billion  for 
construction,  repair  and  modernization  of  R&D 
facilities  and  for  major  research  equipment,  an 
increase  of  $464  million  or  15  percent.  The 
major  increases  in  1992  are  due  to  the  initi¬ 
ation  of  construction  of  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  and  the  new  instrumentation 
initiative  in  NSF.  This  initiative,  funded  at 
$50  million  in  1992,  will  provide  state-of-the- 
art  instrumentation  to  university  researchers 
through  a  merit-based  competitive  process. 
The  Federal  funding  will  be  matched  50:50 
from  non-Federal  sources.  In  addition,  al¬ 
though  total  funding  for  R&D  facilities  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  is  proposed 
to  decline,  there  is  a  total  of  $25  million  for 
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Table  C-12.  IMPROVING  R&D  FACILITIES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Budget  Authority  Outlays 


Department  or  Agency 

1991 

1992 

Dollar 

Percent 

1991 

1992 

Dollar 

Percent 

Enacted 

Proposed 

change 

change 

Enacted 

Proposed 

change 

change 

Energy  . . 

1,199 

1,623 

+424 

+35 

1,161 

1,442 

+281 

+24 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  . . . . 

857 

885 

+28 

+3 

722 

850 

+  128 

+  18 

Defense -military  . 

461 

538 

+76 

+  17 

463 

482 

+  19 

+4 

National  Science  Foundation  . . 

111 

153 

+42 

+38 

155 

124 

-32 

-20 

Agriculture .  . . .  ........ 

156 

128 

-27 

-18 

148 

122 

-26 

-18 

Health  and  Human  Services  ... 

186 

130 

-56 

-30 

111 

153 

+42 

+38 

Other  Agencies 1  . . . 

113 

88 

-24 

-22 

86 

93 

+7 

+8 

Total  . .  . . 

3,082 

3,545 

+464 

+  15 

2,845 

3,264 

+419 

+  15 

1  Includes  the  Departments  of  Transportation,  Interior,  Commerce,  Veterans  Affairs,  Education,  the  Treasury,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 


a  facilities  program  associated  with  the  USDA 
National  Research  Initiative. 

EARMARKING  OF  R&D  FUNDING 

The  hallmark  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
support  for  R&D  has  been  the  awarding  of 
R&D  grants  and  contracts  through  a  competi¬ 
tive  process.  This  merit-based  approach  is  in¬ 
tended  to  maximize  the  potential  return  on 
these  investments  by  selecting  only  the  highest 
quality  research  for  support. 

This  merit-based  approach,  however,  has 
been  increasingly  eroded  in  recent  years  due 
to  the  Congressional  practice  of  “earmarking”, 
i.e.,  requiring  that  R&D  funds  be  awarded  to 
particular  institutions  or  even  to  particular  re¬ 
searchers.  This  practice  is  most  visible  in  the 
area  of  new  university  buildings.  However,  the 
practice  of  earmarking  is  actually  much  more 
pervasive,  reaching  down  to  individual  re¬ 
search  projects. 

As  part  of  an  ongoing  study  of  the  state 
of  American  science,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  recently  completed  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  earmarking  in  the  1991  ap¬ 
propriation  bills.  The  major  findings  of  the 
study  follow. 

•  The  study  identified  492  such  earmarks, 
totaling  $810  million.  Of  these  325  (total¬ 
ing  $182  million)  were  in  Agriculture, 


where  specific  earmarking  by  Congress 
has  historically  been  customary. 

•  In  other  areas,  R&D  earmarking  may  be 
on  the  rise,  with  48  separate  actions  in 
Energy  and  20  to  30  each  in  Defense,  Inte¬ 
rior,  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA),  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  In  Defense,  $253  million  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  R&D  earmarks,  which  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  a  previously  enacted  legal  re¬ 
quirement  for  competition.  Also  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  $61  million  in  a  GSA  appro¬ 
priation  for  R&D  facilities  construction  at 
21  universities  and  other  private  institu¬ 
tions.  Neither  GSA  nor  the  Treasury-Post¬ 
al  Appropriations  subcommittee,  where 
these  items  originated,  normally  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  such  facilities. 

•  The  R&D  earmarks  have  put  an  extra  bur¬ 
den  of  at  least  $332  million  on  the  R&D 
programs  proposed  in  the  President’s  1991 
budget,  because  the  earmarks  were  made 
in  programs  where  the  overall  funding 
level  was  the  same  or  less  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  1991  request.  The  most  serious  im¬ 
pacts  appear  to  be  in  Energy  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  other  $475  million  of  R&D 
earmarks  were  covered,  at  least  in  part, 
by  increases  in  the  R&D  accounts,  which 
presumably  means  that  a  corresponding 
burden  was  applied  elsewhere  in  the  budg¬ 
et. 
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•  At  least  25  of  the  earmarks  appear  to  call 
for  the  establishment  of  new  centers,  insti¬ 
tutions,  or  other  organizations.  In  most  of 
these  cases,  continued  Federal  support  in 
future  years  seems  clearly  implied.  Thus, 
the  1991  earmarks  have  put  a  built-in  bur¬ 
den  on  the  1992  and  future  budgets,  an 
effect  that  will  be  compounded  if  addi¬ 
tional  earmarks  are  made  in  future  years. 

As  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Pol¬ 
icy  has  noted,  the  study  was  based  only  on 
a  review  of  the  often  meager  information  in 


the  Congressional  reports  and  bills.  Therefore, 
it  did  not  identify  the  sponsorship  of  the  ear¬ 
marks  and  does  not  provide  a  basis  for  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  merits  of  the  earmarked  items 
or  on  the  motivations  of  the  earmarking.  A 
more  in-depth  case-by-case  review,  with  agency 
or  Congressional  staff  directly  involved,  would 
be  needed  to  determine  to  what  degree  each 
earmark  was  (1)  a  response  to  advocacy  by 
a  particular  institution;  (2)  a  parochial  ini¬ 
tiative  in  Congress  or  by  a  Federal  agency; 
or  (3)  a  recognition  by  Congress  of  a  significant 
national  or  programmatic  need. 


Table  C-13.  CONGRESSIONAL  EARMARKING  OF  R&D  FACILITIES  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  1991  APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Agency 

Facilities 

Research  Projects 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number  Amount 

In  Law 

Reports 

Defense . 

8 

107 

20 

147 

28 

253 

16 

12 

Energy  . . 

15 

104 

33 

81 

48 

186 

16 

32 

Agriculture . 

54 

97 

271 

85 

325 

182 

— 

325 

Commerce  . . 

2 

3 

12 

11 

14 

14 

4 

10 

Interior  . . . 

2 

1 

23 

17 

25 

18 

— 

25 

Health  and  Human  Services  . . 

1 

* 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Education  . . . 

— 

— 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

— 

General  Services  Administration  .... 

21 

61 

— 

— 

21 

61 

21 

— 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  .. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

4 

37 

16 

30 

20 

67 

1 

19 

Administration  . 

4 

18 

— 

— 

4 

18 

1 

3 

Total,  All  Agencies . . 

111 

428 

381 

382 

492 

810 

65 

427 

1  Source:  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 
*Less  than  $500,000, 


EXPANDING  THE  GEOGRAPHIC  FRONTIER:  SPACE 
EXPLORATION  IN  THE  1992  BUDGET 


The  exploration  of  space  provides  tangible 
benefits  to  the  Nation  in  the  form  of  new  mate¬ 
rials,  scientific  and  technological  discoveries 
that  will  stimulate  economic  growth  and  im¬ 
prove  life  on  Earth.  Space  also  provides  large 
intangible  benefits  to  the  Nation  with  activi¬ 
ties  that  lift  the  spirit  of  people  everywhere. 
Our  will  to  explore  the  unknown  frontier  of 
space,  both  with  robotic  probes  and  manned 


missions,  is  one  measure  of  the  vision  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  Nation. 

The  key  to  the  successful  exploration  of 
space  is  stable  and  sustainable  funding  of  a 
balanced  program  of  science,  applications  and 
manned  space  activities.  The  budget  provides 
clear  evidence  of  the  President's  continued 
commitment  to  his  long-term  space  goals,  and 
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Table  C-14.  THE  BUDGET  CALLS  FOR  A  15  PERCENT  INCREASE 

FOR  MAJOR  SPACE  ACTIVITIES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 

Budget  Authority 

Objective 

1991 

1992 

Dollar 

Percent 

Enacted 

Proposed 

change 

change 

Space  Transportation  Infrastructure  . . . 

4,801 

5,517 

+716 

+  15 

Space  Shuttle  . . . . . . . 

4,737 

5,167 

+430 

+9 

New  Launch  System  . 

64 

350 

+286 

+447 

NASA  . . . . . . 

24 

175 

+  151 

+629 

Defense  . 

40 

175 

+  135 

+337 

Space  Science  ............  . . . . . . . 

1,774 

2,141 

+367 

+21 

Mission  to  Planet  Earth  . . . . . . . 

954 

1,186 

+232 

+24 

NASA . . 

652 

773 

+  121 

+  18 

Other  Agencies  . . . . . 

302 

413 

+  111 

+37 

Mission  From  Planet  Earth  . . . . 

2,199 

2,470 

+271 

+  12 

Space  Station  Freedom  . 

2,044 

2,214 

+  170 

+8 

Space  Exploration  Initiative  . . . . 

155 

256 

+  101 

+65 

NASA  . . . 

37 

94 

+57 

+  154 

Energy  . . . . . . 

100 

142 

+33 

+30 

Defense  . . . . . .  . . . . ... 

9 

20 

+  11 

+  122 

Other  NASA  Programs1  . . . 

4,600 

5,157 

+557 

+  12 

Total,  All  Agencies  . . 

14,328 

16,471 

+2,143 

+  15 

Total,  NASA  . . . 

13,868 

15,721 

+  1,853 

+  13 

1  Includes  funding  for  all  other  NASA  activities  including 

space  research  and 

technology, 

aeronautics, 

commercial  programs,  personnel,  construction,  and  tracking. 

to  active  American  leadership  in  space  science 
and  exploration. 

The  budget  proposes  to  allocate  a  total  of 
$15.7  billion  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA).  This  represents 
an  increase  of  13  percent  over  the  1991  en¬ 
acted  level.  The  strategy  behind  the  1992 
budget  has  been  guided  in  large  part  by  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Future  of  the  U.S.  Space 
Program  (the  Advisory  Committee).  This  Com¬ 
mittee  was  asked  to  examine  the  goals,  strate¬ 
gies  and  programs  of  the  current  civil  space 
program  and  recommend  changes  where  nec¬ 
essary.  The  budget  provides  increases  for  space 
activities,  including  research,  development, 
and  operations,  to  support  critical  elements  of 
space  transportation  (that  provides  the  ena¬ 
bling  infrastructure  for  all  other  space  activi¬ 
ties),  a  robust  program  of  space  science,  to 
meet  two  major  “missions” — a  Mission  to  Plan¬ 
et  Earth”  and  a  “Mission  from  Planet  Earth”. 


SPACE  TRANSPORTATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  foundation  of  U.S.  all  space  activities 
is  space  transportation.  Without  adequate 
transportation,  no  scientific  or  exploration  ac¬ 
tivities  would  be  possible.  Over  the  last  several 
years,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that 
the  robustness  and  the  flexibility  of  the  U.S. 
space  launch  capability  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  Nation  into  the  next  century.  At 
the  present  time,  the  U.S.  has  one  manned 
space  transportation  vehicle,  the  Space  Shut¬ 
tle,  and  a  fleet  of  expendable  launch  vehicles 
with  a  broad  range  of  payload  capability.  Sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  these  expendable  vehicles  are 
provided  on  a  commercial  basis  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  its  needs.  In  addition, 
DOB  owns  a  very  large  expendable  launch  ve¬ 
hicle,  the  Titan  IV. 

The  strategy  reflected  in  the  budget  is 
founded  on  two  underlying  principles:  (1)  en¬ 
hance  the  reliability,  operability  and  schedule 
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predictability  of  the  Space  Shuttle;  and  (2) 
begin  now  to  develop  new  launch  capability 
that  will  relieve  the  burden  now  being  carried 
by  the  Shuttle; 

Space  Shuttle . — The  budget  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  Shuttle  to  the  entire  civil 
space  program.  The  Shuttle  is  the  world's  most 
versatile  space  transportation  vehicle,  with  the 
capability  to  launch  and  retrieve  satellites  and 
to  serve  as  an  orbiting  laboratory  for  micro¬ 
gravity  and  life  sciences.  However,  the  Shuttle 
is  also  complex  and  expensive  to  operate. 
Thus,  its  use  should  be  limited  to  payloads 
that  require  manned  presence  or  other  unique 
Shuttle  capabilities.  This  strategy  recognizes 
the  Shuttle  for  what  it  is — a  precious  resource 
that  should  be  conserved — and  should  result 
in  a  planned  level  of  activity  that  is  both  real¬ 
istic  and  prudent. 

As  a  consequence,  the  planned  Shuttle  flight 
rate  has  been  established  at  9  missions  per 
year  in  1992  and  1993,  and  10  missions  per 
year  thereafter.  This  will  allow  Shuttle  activity 
to  increase  from  the  current  level,  but  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  stable  and  attainable  flight 
schedule,  limit  operational  pressures  on  the 
system,  reduce  long-term  risk  exposure,  and 
facilitate  implementation  of  cost  containment 
measures.  These  objectives  are  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  Shuttle  will 
be  essential  to  the  civil  space  program  for  at 
least  the  next  decade.  Therefore,  investments 
in  R&D  to  maintain  and  improve  the  safety, 
reliability  and  performance  of  the  Shuttle  are 
of  a  high  priority.  These  investments  include; 

•  The  Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor 
(ASRM). — This  program  is  intended  to  de¬ 
velop  a  newer,  more  capable,  more  reliable 
and  safer  generation  of  solid  rockets.  A 
new  state-of-the-art  ASRM  production  fa¬ 
cility  is  under  construction  at  Iuka,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Advances  in  production  learned 
from  the  ASRM  are  expected  to  be  useful 
for  solid  rockets  in  other  applications  (e.g., 
new  unmanned  launch  vehicles).  The 
budget  proposes  $350  million  to  continue 
the  facility  construction  and  motor  devel¬ 
opment. 


•  Assured  Shuttle  Availability  (ASA). — With 
many  operational  systems,  there  is  a  need 
to  establish  a  well-planned  program  that 
is  structured  to  make  continued  improve¬ 
ments  and  to  incorporate  new  technology 
where  it  is  cost-effective  to  do  so.  Both 
the  military  services  and  commercial 
transport  operators  routinely  provide  for 
such  programs  for  their  fleets  of  aircraft 
and  ships.  Up  to  now,  however,  no  such 
structured  program  has  existed  for  the 
Shuttle.  Improvements  and  upgrades  were 
approved  and  funded  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
The  budget  proposes  $122  million  to  initi¬ 
ate  a  new  program,  Assured  Shuttle  Avail¬ 
ability  (ASA),  that  will  provide  a  formal 
funding  mechanism  and  process  for  identi¬ 
fying  and  incorporating  high-priority  im¬ 
provements  into  the  Shuttle.  Included  in 
this  activity  will  be  the  ongoing  work  to 
develop  an  Alternate  Turbopump  for  the 
Shuttle  main  engine. 

New  Launch  System . — The  continued  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Shuttle  is  coupled  with  the 
recognition  that  a  new  launch  system  will  be 
needed  by  the  early  part  of  the  next  century — 
for  a  range  of  payloads  including  Shuttle-sized 
and  larger  payloads  up  to  and  including  a 
“heavy-lift”  capability.  More  capable  and  more 
cost-effective  space  transportation  systems  will 
benefit  all  space  programs,  including  national 
security,  space  science  and  space  exploration. 
Future  space  exploration  will  require  a  new 
heavy-lift  launch  vehicle.  In  addition,  a  new 
launch  system  will  provide  a  strong  technology 
base  for  improvements  in  the  capabilities, 
technology  and  cost-effectiveness  of  the  U.S. 
commercial  space  sector. 

The  budget  proposes  $175  million  for  NASA 
and  $175  million  for  DOD  to  continue  ad¬ 
vanced  engine  development  and  to  initiate  a 
program  that  will  culminate  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  space  launch  system.  This  new 
capability  was  recommended  by  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Future  of  the  U.S.  Space  Pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  expected  that  NASA  and  DOD  will 
jointly  manage  and  fund  this  program  on  a 
50:50  basis.  The  program  will  involve  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  new  propulsion  systems  and  new 
vehicle  systems.  The  two  agencies  will  work 
together  to  develop  a  strategic  plan,  including 
budget,  program  and  management  options,  for 
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Table  C-15.  THE  BUDGET  INCLUDES  FUNDING  FOR  9  SHUTTLE  FLIGHTS 
AND  INVESTMENTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  SHUTTLE 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


1991 

Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

Space  Shuttle  . . . . 

4,737 

5,167 

+430 

+9 

Space  Shuttle  operations  . . 

.  2,790 

3,024 

+234 

+8 

Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor  . . . 

401 

350 

-51 

-13 

Assured  Shuttle  Availability  . . 

.  — 

122 

+122 

— 

Production  and  Capability  development  . 

1,546 

1,671 

+125 

+8 

Expendable  launch  vehicle  (ELV)  services  . 

229 

342 

+  113 

+49 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition  . . . 

.  849 

943 

+94 

+11 

Total  . . . . . 

5,815 

6,452 

+637 

+  11 

proceeding  with  new  vehicle  development  and 
will  report  to  the  National  Space  Council. 

SPACE  SCIENCE 

The  budget  proposes  $2.1  billion,  an  increase 
of  21  percent  over  1991,  for  NASA’s  space 
science  programs,  including  astronomy,  life 
sciences,  planetary  exploration,  Earth  science 
(other  than  Mission  to  Planet  Earth),  mate¬ 
rials  research,  and  other  space-based  research 
and  flight  programs. 

Several  exciting  flight  programs  have  been 
launched  in  the  past  year,  including  the 
Galileo  mission  to  Jupiter  and  the  Magellan 
radar  mapping  mission  to  Venus.  There  are 
over  30  minor  and  major  flight  programs  that 
are  planned  for  launch  over  the  next  five 
years,  including  Mars  Observer,  the  Advanced 
Communications  Technology  Satellite,  the 
Gamma  Ray  Observer,  and  the  Advanced  X- 
Ray  Astrophysics  Facility. 

The  implementation  of  this  broad  research 
program  is  based  on  a  long-range,  prioritized 
strategic  science  plan  that  was  developed  in 
cooperation  with  NASA’s  external  science  advi¬ 
sory  group  and  is  consistent  with  recent  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Future  of  the  U.S.  Space  Program.  These 
programs  represent  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
NASA  budget  total. 


MISSION  TO  PLANET  EARTH:  THE  U.S. 

GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PRO¬ 
GRAM 

World  leaders  are  taking  an  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  the  economics  and  social  implications 
of  global  environmental  changes,  both  natural 
and  human-induced.  In  virtually  all  these  is¬ 
sues,  the  salient  feature  is  the  significant  sci¬ 
entific  uncertainty  associated  with  predicting 
the  behavior  of  the  coupled  ocean-atmosphere- 
land  Earth  system.  The  potentially  large  costs 
associated  with  addressing  environmental 
changes  (e.g.,  “greenhouse  effect”,  global  cli¬ 
mate  change,  and  ozone  depletion)  require  that 
policy  decisions  be  based  on  adequate  scientific 
knowledge. 

To  provide  this  knowledge,  the  U.S.  Global 
Change  Research  Program  (USGCRP)  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  1990  budget.  The  1992  USGCRP 
budget  again  proposes  a  major  expansion  of 
this  unprecedented  interagency  research  effort. 
Funding  for  global  change  research  will  total 
$1,186  million,  a  $232  million,  or  24  percent, 
increase  over  the  1991  enacted  level.  By  1992, 
funding  for  the  USGCRP  will  have  nearly  dou¬ 
bled  since  1990.  These  activities  include  a 
broad  range  of  monitoring,  modeling,  and  fun¬ 
damental  research  efforts  focused  toward  pro¬ 
ducing  a  predictive  model  of  the  Earth  “sys¬ 
tem”.  The  U.S.  provides  50  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  worldwide  total  of  $2  billion  spent  on 
global  change  research. 
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The  USGCRP  has  been  developed  through 
the  interagency  Federal  Coordinating  Council 
on  Science,  Engineering  and  Technology’s 
Committee  on  Earth  and  Environmental 
Sciences  (CEES).  The  program  is  driven  both 
by  a  prioritized  science  planning  framework 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  and  inter¬ 
national  scientific  communities,  and  by  key  sci¬ 
entific  questions  related  to  global  change  policy 
issues  such  as  the  “greenhouse  effect”,  global 
climate  change,  and  ozone  depletion. 

To  further  ensure  that  the  USGCRP  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  relevant  to  policymakers,  the  CEES 
established  a  set  of  integrating  themes  (i.e., 
climate  modeling,  global  water,  carbon,  and  en¬ 
ergy  cycles,  ecological  systems,  and  sea  level 
change)  that  were  based  on  the  recent  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Impacts  Assessments  of  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change 
(IPCC).  In  order  to  improve  the  Earth  system 
modeling  capabilities  and  support  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  greenhouse  gas  emission  reduc¬ 
tions,  the  IPCC  assessments  concluded  that  a 
significant  reduction  in  scientific  uncertainties 
would  have  to  be  achieved  in  the  following 
areas: 

•  sources  and  sinks  of  greenhouse  gases, 
which  affect  predictions  of  future  con¬ 
centrations; 

•  clouds  and  radiative  balance,  which 
strongly  influence  the  magnitude  of  cli¬ 
mate  change  at  global  and  regional  scales; 

•  oceans,  which  influence  the  timing  and 
patterns  of  climate  change; 

•  land-surface  hydrology,  which  affect  re¬ 
gional  climate  change  and  water  availabil¬ 
ity; 

•  polar  ice  sheets,  which  affect  predictions 
of  global  sea  level  changes;  and 

•  ecological  dynamics,  which  are  impacted 
by  and  respond  to  climate  change. 

Using  the  science  priorities  and  the  integrat¬ 
ing  themes,  the  CEES  developed  a  balanced 
and  integrated  research  effort  for  resolving  the 
highest  priority  scientific  uncertainties.  The 
space-based  component  of  the  USGCRP  is  com¬ 
prised  of  NASA’s  Mission  to  Planet  Earth 
(MTPE)  which  includes  three  elements: 


•  Earth  Observing  System  (EOS):  EOS  is  a 
series  of  space  platforms  and  remote  sens¬ 
ing  instruments  for  monitoring  a  variety 
of  Earth  processes,  a  large  data  manage¬ 
ment  system,  and  support  to  individual  re¬ 
searchers  to  analyze  the  data.  Data  collec¬ 
tion  will  continue  for  a  period  of  roughly 
15  years.  The  Japanese  and  Europeans 
will  make  major  contributions  by  develop¬ 
ing  instruments  and  platforms  which  are 
integral  elements  of  the  MTPE  concept. 

•  Precursors:  A  variety  of  satellite  and  re¬ 
search  programs  that  will  be  flown  or  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  next  several  years  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  our  understanding  of  a 
broad  variety  of  terrestrial,  atmospheric, 
and  oceans  processes.  These  are  important 
precursors  to  EOS  but  will  not  provide  the 
critical  simultaneity  of  data  collection  pro¬ 
vided  by  EOS. 

•  Earth  Probes:  This  series  of  very  small, 
simple,  and  relatively  inexpensive  sat¬ 
ellites  will  collect  data  on  specific  con¬ 
cerns:  global  ozone,  ocean  surfaces,  and 
tropical  rainfall.  There  will  be  five  Earth 
Probe  missions  between  the  1993-1997. 

The  Earth-based  component  of  the  USGCRP 
is  composed  of  agency  activities  that  support 
global  or  very  large  scale  Earth-based  observa¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  ship,  aircraft,  and  ground-based  re¬ 
search  campaigns),  and  that  support  fun¬ 
damental  research  on  important  geophysical 
processes.  Many  of  these  Earth-based  pro¬ 
grams  are  dependent  on  the  data  collected  by 
MTPE  or  provide  ground-based  data  needed 
to  calibrate  MTPE  remote  sensing  instru¬ 
ments.  The  balance  between  global  space- 
based  observations,  global  Earth-based  obser¬ 
vations,  and  the  process  studies  is  essential 
to  the  ultimate  development  of  an  integrated 
Earth  system  model.  Within  the  Earth-based 
component  of  the  USGCRP: 

•  NSF  and  NOAA  will  provide  the  con¬ 
tinental  or  global  scale  Earth-based  obser¬ 
vations  by  supporting  international  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  World  Ocean  Cir¬ 
culation  Experiment,  the  Global  Energy 
and  Water  Experiment,  Joint  Global 
Ocean  Flux  Studies,  and  the  Tropical 
Ocean-Global  Atmosphere  Program. 
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Table  C-16.  U.S.  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Department  or  Agency 

1991 

Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  . .  . 

.  652 

773 

+  121 

+  19 

Earth  Observing  System . . . . 

191 

336 

+  145 

+76 

Remotely  Piloted  Aircraft  . . . . . . .  . 

.  — 

5 

+5 

— 

Precursors/Earth  Probes  . . . . . . . 

461 

432 

-29 

-6 

National  Science  Foundation  . . 

.  87 

119 

+32 

+37 

Energy  . . . . . . . .  ...... 

66 

77 

+  11 

+  17 

Agriculture  . . . . .  .  ...  ...  . . 

39 

53 

+  14 

+36 

Commerce  (NOAA) . 

.  47 

78 

+31 

+66 

Interior . . . 

.  37 

46 

+9 

+24 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  . . . 

22 

26 

+4 

+  18 

Smithsonian  . . . 

.  5 

8 

+3 

+60 

Defense  . 

.  0 

6 

+6 

— 

Total,  Budget  Authority  ..........  . . . 

954 

1,186 

+232 

+24 

•  NSF,  NOAA,  NASA,  DOE,  DOI,  EPA, 
USDA,  Smithsonian,  and  DOD  will  all 
support  the  prioritized  and  important  fun¬ 
damental  geophysical  process  studies  and 
modeling  efforts  that  are  reflected  in  the 
USGCRP  integrating  themes. 

In  1990,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences’ 
National  Research  Council  conducted  a  review 
of  the  USGCRP  and  endorsed  it  “as  a  sound 
national  program  to  reduce  the  scientific  un¬ 
certainties  associated  with  global  change  is¬ 
sues.”  The  NRC  also  was  asked  to  examine 
many  of  the  underlying  EOS  assumptions  (i.e., 
the  environmental  parameters  being  collected, 
the  need  for  data  simultaneity,  and  the  data 
management  approach).  For  EOS,  the  NRC  en¬ 
dorsed  the  science  but  suggested  that  other 
flight  alternatives  should  be  examined  for 
some  of  the  EOS  remote  sensing  instruments. 
In  response  to  this  recommendation  and  simi¬ 
lar  recent  recommendations  made  by  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  on  the  Future  of  the  U.S. 
Space  Program,  an  external  engineering  re¬ 
view  will  be  undertaken  during  1991  to  look 
at  alternative  approaches  to  flying  EOS  instru¬ 
ments. 

One  area  that  has  received  special  emphasis 
is  Arctic  research,  though  U.S.  activities  in  the 
Arctic  go  beyond  the  range  of  programs  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  USGCRP. 


U.S.  policy  in  the  Arctic  consists  of  four  ele¬ 
ments:  protection  of  essential  security  inter¬ 
ests;  support  for  sound,  rational  development 
of  the  region;  promotion  of  scientific  research 
contributing  to  knowledge  about  the  Arctic; 
and  promotion  of  mutually  beneficial  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  the  Arctic.  Federal  Arc¬ 
tic  research  is  guided  by  a  5-year  research 
plan  developed  by  the  Interagency  Arctic  Re¬ 
search  Policy  Committee  (IARPC)  (in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Presidentially-appointed 
Arctic  Research  Commission  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  groups)  and  updated  biennially. 

The  budget  includes  $134  million  for  Arctic 
research,  an  increase  of  about  $12  million  over 
the  1991  level.  Activities  included  in  the 
USGCRP  account  for  approximately  50  percent 
of  this  increase.  Within  the  total  for  1992,  $60 
million  is  proposed  to  implement  the  four  inte¬ 
grated  programs  covering  the  western  Arctic: 
oceans  research,  geodynamics,  studies  of  the 
Bering  Sea  and  land  mass,  and  monitoring  and 
data  collection  activities.  Approximately  $6 
million  of  this  amount  is  for  ship  and  aircraft 
support  in  five  agencies,  NSF,  Transportation, 
NOAA,  Interior,  and  DOD^Navy.  These  pro¬ 
grams  support  bilateral  and  multilateral  envi¬ 
ronmental,  space,  oceans,  and  social  science 
agreements  and  coooerative  activities. 
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Table  C-17.  UNDERSTANDING  THE  ARCTIC 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Budget  Authority 

Category 

1991 

1992 

Dollar 

Percent 

Enacted 

Proposed 

change 

change 

Resource  development 1  . 

.  49 

56 

+7 

+  14 

Arctic  as  laboratory2  . 

48 

50 

+2 

+4 

National  security3 . •. . 

28 

+3 

+  12 

Total  . 

.  122 

134 

+12 

+  10 

includes  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Energy,  Transportation,  State,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

2  Includes  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

3  Includes  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  1991  enacted  level  includes  a  one-time  increase  for  Defense  of  about 
$13  million  specifically  for  upper  atmosphere  research  and  associated  facilities,  including  the  High  Frequency 
Active  Auroral  Research  Program  (HAARP).  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  1992  levels,  this  funding  has 
been  excluded. 


Landsat . — Acquisition  of  data  from  land  re¬ 
mote  sensing  satellites  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  understanding  global  change.  The 
Admininstration  is  committed  to  operating  the 
Land  Remote  Sensing  Satellites  (Landsats  4 
and  5)  as  long  as  they  are  the  only  operational 
Landsat  satellites,  and  to  completing  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  launch  of  the  next  satellite 
(Landsat  6).  The  budget  proposes  $17  million 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  operation  of  Landsats  4  and  5 
through  August  of  1992  (when  Landsat  6  is 
expected  to  become  operational).  Landsat  6 
will  be  operated  by,  and  at  the  expense  of, 
the  Earth  Observing  Satellite  Company. 

MISSION  FROM  PLANET  EARTH: 
MANNED  SPACE  FLIGHT  AND  SPACE 

EXPLORATION 

These  activities  include  the  Space  Station 
Freedom  and  the  space  exploration  initiative. 
Together  these  programs  support  the  goal  of 
expanding  human  presence  and  activity  be¬ 
yond  Earth’s  orbit  into  the  solar  system.  The 
strategy  underlying  these  activities  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  major  elements:  (1)  modify  Space 
Station  Freedom  to  focus  on  two  principal  ob¬ 
jectives:  life  sciences  and  microgravity,  and  to 
reduce  its  operational  complexity;  and  (2)  sup¬ 
port  the  “long  pole”  technology  building  blocks 


that  will  be  needed  for  future  manned  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  solar  system. 

Space  Station  Freedom. — NASA  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  major  review  of  the  design  of  Space 
Station  Freedom  (SSF).  The  functions  of  the 
Space  Station  will  be  focused  primarily  in  two 
major  areas:  life  sciences  and  microgravity  re¬ 
search.  The  former  will  provide  needed  experi¬ 
ence  in  studying  the  effects  of  weightlessness 
and  radiation  exposure,  as  a  precursor  to  fu¬ 
ture  missions  to  the  Moon  and  Mars.  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  provide  the  initial  benefits  from  SSF 
and  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  new  spurt 
of  commercial  space  activity. 

It  is  expected  that  the  reconfigured  design 
will  result  in  significant  advantages  over  the 
current  program: 

•  it  will  place  the  program  on  a  more  sus¬ 
tainable  budget  path; 

•  it  will  simplify  the  design  and  permit  de¬ 
velopment  in  stages,  holding  closely  to  cur¬ 
rent  schedules  for  early  utilization; 

•  it  will  require  less  dependence  on  the 
Space  Shuttle.  The  restructured  program 
will  require  fewer  Shuttle  assembly  flights 
in  the  near-term,  and  opportunities  to  use 
expendable  launch  vehicles  to  support  op¬ 
erations  will  be  investigated; 
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Table  C-18.  SPACE  STATION  FREEDOM 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Budget  Authority 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

Dollar 

change 

Percent 

change 

Space  Station  Freedom: 

Research  and  Development  (excluding  FTS)  . 

Flight  Telerobotic  Servicer1  . 

1,794 

106 

2,029 

(55) 

+235 

(-51) 

+  13 
(-48) 

Total,  Research  and  Development  . 

Facilities  and  Program  Management  . . . 

1,900 

144 

2,029 

185 

+  129 
+41 

+7 

+28 

Total,  Space  Station  Freedom  . . . 

2,044 

2,214 

+  170 

+8 

1  Proposed  to  be  moved  in  1992  to  Space  Research  and  Technology. 


•  it  will  reduce  the  requirements  for  extra¬ 
vehicular  activity  (EVA)  for  assembly,  op¬ 
eration,  and  maintenance,  by  more  careful 
consideration  of  operational  requirements 
in  the  design,  and  by  emphasizing  pre¬ 
launch  integration  and  verification  of 
flight  systems. 

•  participation  of  the  European  Space  Agen¬ 
cy,  Japan,  and  Canada  will,  of  course,  be 
continued. 

The  budget  provides  $2,029  million  for  SSF 
development,  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  the 
1991  enacted  level.  This  amount  will  support 
continued  progress  on  development. 

A  major  change  has  been  made  in  the  Flight 
Telerobotic  Servicer  (FTS)  project.  FTS  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  one  of  several  systems  that  would 
provide  early  robotic  assembly  and  servicing 
capability  to  the  Space  Station.  However,  the 
Space  Station  design  review  has  revealed  that 
the  importance  of  having  FTS  available  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  Space  Station  operations  has 
been  greatly  diminished.  FTS  no  longer  rep¬ 
resents  a  “critical  path”  item.  Even  so,  the  FTS 
robotic  technologies,  particularly  the  end-effec¬ 
tor  technologies,  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
long-term  for  the  Space  Station  and  the  space 
program  generally.  Therefore,  the  budget  pro¬ 
poses  $55  million  to  focus  the  FTS  project  on 
technology  development,  and  proposes  to  move 
the  FTS  program  to  the  Space  Research  and 
Technology  area  as  part  of  a  broader  Automa¬ 
tion  and  Robotics  activity. 


Space  Exploration  Initiative . — The  Presi¬ 
dent  remains  firmly  committed  to  his  long¬ 
term  goal,  articulated  in  1989,  of  manned  and 
unmanned  exploration  of  the  solar  system.  The 
budget  reflects  this  commitment  by  proposing 
$256  million,  an  increase  of  65  percent,  for 
exploration  activities  in  NASA  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  and  for  related  activities  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  For  1992,  the 
budget  is  based  on  a  strategy  of  supporting 
activities  focused  on  key,  long-lead  tech¬ 
nologies  that  will  be  necessary  for  any  future 
exploration  endeavors.  These  technologies  are: 
space  surface  nuclear  power,  space  nuclear  and 
conventional  propulsion,  and  life  sciences  and 
life  support  technologies. 

The  technology  strategy  appears  consistent 
with  the  evolving  approach  for  space  explo¬ 
ration  under  development  by  the  Space  Explo¬ 
ration  Initiative  Synthesis  Group.  In  addition, 
the  Synthesis  Group  will  identify  at  least  two 
fundamentally  different  exploration  architec¬ 
tures.  For  the  next  few  years,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  develop  these  architectures  in 
parallel  with  the  technologies  which  can  make 
exploration  affordable.  Only  after  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  architecture  groundwork  has  been 
firmly  laid,  will  the  Administration  propose 
specific  new  manned  and  unmanned  explo¬ 
ration  missions.  This  suite  of  exploration  tech¬ 
nologies  will  be  expanded  over  time,  consistent 
with  the  “go-as-you-pay”  philosophy  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 

For  space  surface  nuclear  power,  the  budget 
proposes  to  continue  the  joint  NASA/DOD/ 
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DOE  SP-100  program,  and,  in  the  Department 
of  Energy,  to  conduct  R&D  concurrently  on 
radioisotopic  thermoelectric  generators  (RTGs). 
The  focus  of  1992  efforts  will  be  on  design 
studies  and  technology  efforts  directed  at  lunar 
operations  using  either  SP-100  for  higher 
power  levels  (10s  to  100s  of  kilowatts)  or  RTGs 
for  lower  power  levels.  Nuclear  rocket  propul¬ 
sion  appears  to  offer  significant  advantages 
over  conventional  chemical  propulsion,  includ¬ 


ing  reduced  trip  times  and  reduced  mass  (thus 
lower  cost).  For  life  sciences  and  support  tech¬ 
nologies,  the  budget  again  proposes  to  initiate 
the  Lifesat  program.  Lifesat  will  be  a  series 
of  reusable  satellites  designed  to  carry  living 
specimens  into  orbit,  to  monitor  and  study  crit¬ 
ical  parameters  such  as  radiation  exposure, 
and  to  return  the  living  specimens  to  Earth 
for  analysis.  First  launch  is  planned  for  1996. 


EXPANDING  THE  HUMAN  FRONTIER  THROUGH 

BIOTECHNOLOGY 


Biotechnology  holds  great  promise  for  new 
life-enhancing  discoveries  in  the  fields  of  medi¬ 
cine,  foods,  and  environmental  cleanup. 

The  budget  proposes  $4,107  million  for  bio¬ 
technology  R&D,  an  increase  of  $319  million, 
or  8  percent,  over  1991.  Increasing  the  Federal 
investment  in  biotechnology  R&D  will  spur 
further  advances  in  this  rapidly  growing  field. 
In  addition,  the  Administration  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  other  as¬ 
pects  of  Federal  Government  policy  affecting 
biotechnology.  The  results  of  this  review  will 
be  released  in  a  forthcoming  report  from  the 
President's  Council  on  Competitiveness.  Much 


of  the  material  contained  in  this  section  is 
drawn  from  the  forthcoming  report. 

SIGNIFICANT  ACHIEVEMENTS/NEW 
TRENDS 

The  biotechnology  revolution  began  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s  when  scientists  learned  new 
techniques  to  alter  precisely  the  genetic  con¬ 
stitution  of  living  organisms.  The  newer,  most 
innovative  biotechnologies  are  tremendously 
diverse  and  include  gene  transfer,  embryo  ma¬ 
nipulation  and  transfer,  plant  regeneration, 
and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known,  recom¬ 
binant  DNA  technology  (rDNA)  or  “genetic  en¬ 
gineering.” 


Table  C-19.  THE  BUDGET  PROPOSES  AN  8  PERCENT  INCREASE 
IN  FEDERAL  INVESTMENTS  IN  BIOTECHNOLOGY 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Department  or  Agency 

1991 

Enacted 

Budget  Authority 

1992  Dollar 

Proposed  change 

Percent 

change 

Health  and  Human  Services  . . 

3,296 

3,557 

+261 

+8 

Agriculture  . . 

.  119 

139 

+20 

+  17 

Energy . 

.  110 

140 

+30 

+27 

National  Science  Foundation  . — ... 

.  130 

132 

+2 

+2 

Defense  . . 

.  118 

123 

+5 

+4 

Other  Agencies 1  . 

..........  17 

17 

— 

— 

Total,  All  agencies  . 

.  3,788 

4,107 

+319 

+8 

(Directly-related  activities — non-add)  . 

.  1,663 

1,810 

+  147 

+9 

(Broader  science-based  activities — non-add) . 

.  1,998 

2,144 

+  146 

+7 

(Scale-up  activities — non-add )  . 

.  25 

32 

+7 

+28 

‘Includes  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
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American  researchers  developed  much  of  the 
basic  science  of  biotechnology  and  the  United 
States  continues  to  lead  in  the  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  most  emerging  biotechnology  products. 
The  new  techniques  have  spawned  an  industry 
that  has  seen  rapid  growth.  Since  1975,  more 
than  400  start-up  firms  active  in  biotechnology 
have  been  founded.  In  addition,  more  than  200 
established  firms  have  diversified  into  bio¬ 
technology  and  there  are  more  than  200  supply 
firms  that  support  biotechnology  with  mate¬ 
rials,  equipment  and  services  in  the  U.S. 
alone.  Just  a  decade  and  a  half  after  its  begin¬ 
nings,  the  U.S.  biotechnology  industry  pro¬ 
duced  pharmaceuticals,  diagnostic  tests,  and 
agricultural  products  worth  close  to  $2  billion. 

Human  Health 

Biotechnology  enables  the  identification,  de¬ 
velopment  and  manufacture  of  disease-fighting 
substances  and  provides  new  techniques  for 
delivering  medicines  to  diseased  parts  of  the 
body.  Remarkable  new  medicines  based  on  bio¬ 
technology  are  beginning  to  appear  daily.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  biotechnology-based  vaccine  for  pre¬ 
venting  hepatitis  B  and  eleven  other  drugs  for 
treating  various  diseases.  More  than  1000  clin¬ 
ical  trials  of  new  drugs  and  biologies  are  un¬ 
derway.  A  majority  of  these  are  for  cancer  or 
cancer-related  conditions  and  more  than  15 
percent  are  for  AIDS  or  HIV-related  condi¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  molecular  genetics  and  bio¬ 
technology  techniques  have  enabled  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  generation  of  methods  for 
identifying  the  genetic  causes  of  disease  and 
aiding  medical  diagnoses. 

Agriculture,  Foods,  and  Animal 
Husbandry 

Scientific  advances  from  biotechnology  have 
not  been  limited  to  medicines.  Biotechnology 
is  expected  to  play  a  major  role  in  improving 
U.S.  agriculture  and  protecting  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Biotechnology  offers  modem  tools  for  ag¬ 
riculture  that  can  improve  nutrition,  taste,  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  productivity  of  plant,  animal 
and  other  food  products.  Enhancements  of  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics  in  vegetables  are  expected 
to  provide  increased  resistance  to  insects,  thus 
reducing  the  need  for  chemical  pesticides. 
Companies  are  field  testing  a  variety  of  crops 


with  enhanced  resistance  to  specific  viruses, 
insect  pests,  and  safer  herbicides. 

An  important  boost  for  agricultural  bio¬ 
technology  is  research  funded  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  National  Research 
Initiative.  Included  within  the  plant  systems 
category  is  funding  for  a  plant  genome  map¬ 
ping  program  to  locate  genes  which  control 
economically  important  traits  in  crop  plants 
and  forest  species.  Results  will  help  scientists 
more  rapidly  and  precisely  transfer  genes  to 
address  environmental  concerns  and  improve 
food  quality  and  safety. 

A  group  of  research  experts  recently  con¬ 
vened  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  recommended  approving  the  use  of  bo¬ 
vine  somatotropin  (BST),  a  genetically  engi¬ 
neered  version  of  a  naturally-occurring  growth 
hormone,  in  the  production  of  milk.  When  ad¬ 
ministered  to  dairy  cattle,  BST  can  increase 
milk  production  by  as  much  as  20  percent. 

Environment 

Biotechnology  holds  great  promise  for  the 
environment  including  products  that  will  clean 
up  the  ecosystem,  provide  alternatives  to 
chemicals,  and  perform  other  tasks  such  as 
mineral  recovery.  Bioremediation  is  a  process 
that  involves  the  use  of  microorganisms  for 
cleanup  of  the  environment.  Certain  micro¬ 
organisms  will  feed  on  and  degrade  hazardous 
or  toxic  chemicals  and  produce  environ¬ 
mentally  safe  substances  as  by-products.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  using  bioremediation  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  microbes  for  clean¬ 
up  of  oil  spills.  Bioremediation  is  also  used 
for  cleansing  soil  contaminated  with  gasoline. 
Microbial  degradation  of  waste  and  waste 
water  forms  the  basis  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  waste  industry.  The  availability  of  new 
microbial  tools  for  waste  management  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  new  advances  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  this  industry. 

FEDERAL  INVESTMENT 

The  key  to  future  growth  in  U.S.  bio¬ 
technology  industry  continues  to  be  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  basic  research  and  research  training. 
This  investment  continues  to  produce  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology  that  allow  the  industry 
to  thrive.  In  1992,  the  total  Federal  investment 
in  biotechnology-related  research  is  proposed 
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at  approximately  $4.1  billion.  Over  80  percent 
of  this  investment  is  supported  through  NIH. 
One  of  the  most  significant  endeavors  is  the 
human  genome  project — designed  to  map  the 
location  of  all  the  genes  in  the  human  body — 
supported  by  the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Energy. 

Twelve  Federal  agencies  support  programs 
directly  related  to  or  in  support  of  biotechnol¬ 
ogy,  including  the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Energy,  Commerce,  Defense, 
Agriculture,  and  Veterans  Affairs,  as  well  as 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Most  of  the 
support  for  basic  biomedical  research  essential 
to  the  advancement  of  biotechnology  has  come 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Many 
of  the  agencies  are  in  fields  that  are  poised 
for  substantial  growth,  such  as  agricultural 
and  environmental  research.  The  private  sec¬ 
tor  also  provides  about  $2  billion  for  bio¬ 
technology  research  and  development,  most  of 
which  is  committed  to  specific  product  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  United  States  biotechnology  and  other 
industries  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  tech¬ 
nology  transfer  policies  initiated  in  1980  and 
accelerated  in  the  Bush  Administration.  These 
policies  fostered  joint  R&D  projects  between 
industry  and  federally  supported  universities. 
More  recently,  this  process  was  extended  to 
federally  owned  and  operated  laboratories  by 
protecting  private  sector  commercial  rights  to 
subsequent  discoveries.  Such  joint  R&D  allows 
industry  to  gain  access  to  the  most  advanced 
government  facilities.  Implementation  of  the 
recently  enacted  Technology  Transfer  Act  fos¬ 
ters  competitiveness  in,  and  commercialization 
of,  biotechnology.  Commercialization  of  univer¬ 
sity  research  in  cooperation  with  U.S.  industry 
is  an  important  element  of  federally  supported 
university  research. 

The  Federal  Government  is  providing  strong 
encouragement  for  cooperative  precompetitive 
biotechnology  efforts  among  the  public  sector, 
university  sector  and  private  sector.  Over  the 
last  five  years,  scientists  at  NIH  have  entered 
into  more  than  400  cooperative  research  and 
development  agreements  (CRADAs)  with  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  The  majority  of  these  have  in¬ 
volved  the  development  of  biotechnology,  in¬ 


cluding  a  gene  therapy  for  AIDS.  Other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  such  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con¬ 
trol  are  entering  into  CRADAs. 

RESEARCH  TRAINING 

The  development  of  biotechnology  research 
and  training  centers  is  an  additional  approach 
that  may  prove  effective  in  promoting  inter¬ 
disciplinary  training  and  promoting  industry/ 
university  research  collaboration.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  now  funds  two  biotechnol¬ 
ogy  engineering  research  centers  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  such  centers,  many  established  through 
State  initiatives. 

FEDERAL  REGULATORY 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  1986  Coordinated  Framework  estab¬ 
lished  a  roadmap  for  Federal  regulation  of  bio¬ 
technology.  The  Framework  was  developed  to 
address  the  concerns  over  the  potential  ad¬ 
verse  impact  of  unnecessary  regulation  on  bio¬ 
technology  research  and  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  and  possible  risks  associated  with  using 
genetically  engineered  organisms  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  Coordinated  Framework  focuses 
on  the  characteristics  and  risks  of  the  bio¬ 
technology  product,  not  the  process  by  which 
it  is  created.  This  principle  allows  agencies  to 
concentrate  resources  in  areas  that  may  pose 
greater  risks  and  leaves  relatively  unfettered 
the  development  of  biotechnology  products  pos¬ 
ing  little  or  no  risk. 

Based  on  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Co¬ 
ordinated  Framework,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  (FDA)  announced  that  it  did  not 
need  to  establish  new  procedures  for  the  re¬ 
view  of  new  biotech-derived  products.  FDA’s 
review  of  products  based  on  a  case-by-case  as¬ 
sessment  of  risks  would  address  any  risks  in¬ 
volved  in  new  biotechnology  products.  The 
FDA  established  a  system  of  user  fees  for  the 
review  of  drugs  and  medical  devices,  including 
products  that  use  techniques  developed 
through  biotechnology.  User  fees  will  enable 
the  agency  to  speed  its  review  of  biotechnology 
products  and,  in  turn,  allow  firms  to  bring 
their  products  to  the  marketplace  sooner.  The 
other  two  major  regulatory  agencies — the  En- 
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vironmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  nounced  policies  for  developing  additional  rules 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) — an-  and  guidelines. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

The  budget  places  a  major  emphasis  on  ef¬ 
forts  to  protect  and  enhance  America’s  natural 
resources  and  the  environment  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  policies  to  promote  economic  growth. 
Major  increases  are  proposed  to: 

•  Protect,  preserve  and  expand  America’s 
national  treasury  of  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  other  public  lands. 

•  Greatly  enhance  the  access  of  American 
citizens  to  public  lands  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

•  Initiate  a  program  that  will  protect  some 
of  the  Nation’s  most  important  Civil  War 
Battlefield  sites. 

•  Increase  coastal  protection,  through  a  new 
interagency  action  plan;  enhanced  oil  spill 


prevention  and  response  activities;  and  re¬ 
sources  for  treating  municipal  sewage  dis¬ 
charges  to  coastal  waters  of  Boston,  Se¬ 
attle,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  New 
York  City. 

•  Enhance  the  effort  to  protect  and  acceler¬ 
ate  the  recovery  of  threatened  and  endan 
gered  species  while  reducing  conflict  with 
economic  activity  by  managing  habitat  on 
a  multi-species  basis. 

•  Take  further  steps  toward  the  President’s 
national  goal  of  achieving  “no  net  loss”  of 
wetlands  by  protecting  critical  habitat, 
and  by  expanding  wetlands  research. 

•  Continue  the  President’s  commitment  to 
effective  pollution  control  and  environ¬ 
mental  enhancement  by  implementing  re- 


Table  E-l  THE  BUDGET  INCLUDES  $2.4  BILLION  IN  NEW  FUNDING 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  INITIATIVES 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Summary  of  Major  Initiatives 

Actual 

1991 

1992 

Percent 

Change, 

1991-92 

1989 

1990 

Enacted 

Proposed 

America  the  Beautiful  ...  . . . . . 

363 

411 

589 

785 

+33 

Reforestation  . . . . . 

.  — 

— 

70 

140 

+  100 

Legacy  ’99  . . . . . 

517 

563 

819 

823 

+  1 

Protecting  America’s  Wetlands 1  . 

201 

283 

299 

489 

+64 

EPA  Operating  Budget  ...  . . . 

1,752 

1,938 

2,313 

2,477 

+7 

Superfund  . . . .  . . . . 

Federal  Facility  Cleanup: 

1,410 

1,530 

1,616 

1,750 

+8 

Department  of  Energy  . 

1,762 

2,354 

2  3,687 

4,352 

+  18 

Department  of  Defense  . . . . 

1,155 

1,282 

1,923 

2,582 

+34 

Other  Agencies  . . 

107 

147 

172 

211 

+23 

Global  Change  Research  . . . . . 

.  — 

659 

954 

1,186 

+24 

Natural  Resources  Research  . . .  ....  ...... 

680 

710 

844 

900 

+7 

Total  . 

7,947 

9,877 

13,287 

15,695 

+  18 

‘Total  has  been  adjusted  to  eliminate  double  counting  of  DOI  Wetlands  already  included  in  America  the 
Beautiful  and  wetlands,  Coastal  American  and  global  change  research  included  in  EPA’s  operating  budget. 

2  Includes  a  proposed  $340  million  1991  supplemental  for  Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management. 
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cently  enacted  environmental  legislation, 
including  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

•  Ensure  that  the  Federal  government  does 
its  part  toward  environmental  improve¬ 
ment  by  continuing  programs  to  clean  up 
Federal  facilities,  both  nuclear  and  non¬ 
nuclear. 

•  Expand  global  change  research  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  and  thereby  extend  America's 
international  leadership  in  this  area. 

•  Preserve  America’s  heritage. 

THE  BUDGET  INCLUDES  AN  IN¬ 
CREASE  OF  40  PERCENT  TO  EX¬ 
PAND  AND  PROTECT  AMERICA’S 
TREASURY  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS, 
WILDLIFE  REFUGES,  FORESTS  AND 
PUBLIC  LANDS. 

America’s  treasury  of  public  lands  is  among 
her  most  important  assets.  The  budget  reflects 
the  President’s  commitment  to  the  outdoors  by 
providing  the  resources  to  expand,  improve, 
and  maintain  these  assets,  and  to  increase  the 
access  of  all  Americans  to  them. 

The  budget  amplifies  the  joint  Department 
of  the  Interior  (DOI)  and  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (USDA)  initiative,  America  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  (ATB),  begun  last  year.  The  budget  pro¬ 
vides  nearly  $1  billion  (40  percent  above  1991) 
for  improved  stewardship  of  National  parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  forests,  and  other  public 
lands.  ATB  resource  protection  and  enhance¬ 
ment  activities  are  increased  by  $188  million, 
or  76  percent  above  1991  enacted  levels  and 
Federal  land  acquisition  is  increased  by  $70 
million  over  the  President’s  1991  budget  pro¬ 
posal. 

This  initiative  includes  the  following  fea¬ 
tures: 

Enhancing  Recreation  and  Restoration 
of  Natural  Resources . — An  important  compo¬ 
nent  of  America  the  Beautiful  will  focus  Fed¬ 
eral  funding  and  expertise  on  a  wide  range 
of  threatened  natural  resource  treasures  and 
key  Interior  recreational  areas  in  need  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  budget  includes  $329  million 
(33  percent  above  1991)  for  improved  resource 
protection,  including  wetlands  conservation 
and  restoration,  endangered  species  activities, 
and  enhanced  recreational  opportunities  in  na¬ 


tional  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other  public 
lands. 

The  initiative  will  increase  the  number  of 
boat  ramps,  campsites,  trails  and  interpretive 
centers  for  America’s  growing  population  of 
outdoor  enthusiasts;  improve  the  access  of  dis¬ 
abled  Americans  to  our  public  lands;  and  en¬ 
sure  that  key  environmental  features  of  these 
lands  are  not  threatened.  Included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  new  Amer¬ 
ica  the  Beautiful  pass,  specially  designed  for 
use  of  repeat  visitors  to  national  parks,  forests, 
and  other  lands. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
(LWCF). — The  budget  continues  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  commitment  to  the  acquisition  of  nation¬ 
ally  significant  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
Proposed  1992  funds  for  Federal  land  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  LWCF  State  grants  would  be  $350 
million,  an  increase  of  $8  million,  or  2  percent 
over  the  appropriated  amount  for  1991. 

Concurrent  with  the  submission  of  the  budg¬ 
et,  the  Administration  will  propose  to  Congress 
a  list  of  priority  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  Forest  Service.  This  list  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  through  a  competitive  rating  system,  in 
which  particular  importance  is  placed  on  valu¬ 
able  wetlands,  proximity  to  population  centers, 
increased  recreational  opportunities  to  the 
public,  protection  of  endangered  species,  and 
other  characteristics  of  such  national  signifi¬ 
cance  that  the  land’s  early  acquisition  for  pub¬ 
lic  purposes  is  of  special  importance.  Of  the 
total  funding  available  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  $3  million  is  proposed  for  the  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation. 

The  President’s  outdoor  program  reflected  in 
this  budget  includes  full  funding  for  efforts 
such  as  land  acquisition  at  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  (CA),  and  implementation  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  expand  the  Everglades  National  Park 
(FL). 

The  budget  also  re-starts  a  funding  and  ac¬ 
quisition  partnership  with  States  through  the 
LWCF  State  Grant  program  (the  first  time  in 
ten  years  that  funds  for  these  grants  are  being 
requested).  Requested  funding  for  1992  of  $30 
million  would  provide  States  with  Federal 
matching  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  parks 
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and  open  spaces,  and  for  the  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources. 

Protecting  Battlefields. — The  budget  con¬ 
tains  $15  million  for  a  new  initiative,  the 
American  Battlefield  Protection  Program.  In 
addition,  the  LWCF  State  grant  request  in¬ 
cludes  a  proposed  earmark  of  $6  million  for 
grants  to  support  State  and  local  protection 
of  battlefield  sites.  While  some  Civil  War  Bat¬ 
tlefields  are  managed  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  many  important  sites  remain  unpro¬ 
tected  and  are  threatened  with  development, 
without  their  historic  values  being  taken  into 
account.  In  order  to  meet  this  challenge  the 
Administration  is  proposing  a  new  initiative 
to: 

•  Develop  partnerships  with  Federal,  State, 
regional  and  local  officials  and  private  con¬ 
servation  organizations  to  provide  protec¬ 
tion  of  threatened  sites.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  explore  all  options  for  their  pro¬ 
tection,  including  creative  use  of  public 
and  private  land-use  tools,  such  as  zoning, 
historic  district  designation,  land  and 


easement  acquisition,  technical  assistance, 
and  landbanking. 

•  Develop  and  disseminate  information  on 
public/private  demonstration  projects  to 
protect  battlefields. 

•  Apply  limited  Federal  funds  toward  pro¬ 
moting  protection  through  leveraging  the 
purchase  of  land  by  private  conservation 
organizations  and  other  public  agencies. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  identi¬ 
fied  priority  battlefields  that  would  be  part  of 
the  initiative’s  first  phase,  including: 

— Gettysburg  (PA) 

— Antietam  (MD) 

— Wilderness  (VA) 

— Shenandoah  Valley  (VA) 

— Harpers  Ferry  (WV) 

— Kennesaw  Mountain  (GA) 

— Corinth  (MS) 

— Franklin  Battlefield  (TN) 

— Glorietta  Pass  (NM) 

Targeted  Parks:  America's  Crown  Jew¬ 
els, — To  help  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
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public  use  of  the  national  parks,  the  budget 
proposes  a  new  Targeted  Parks  Initiative.  In 
conjunction  with  the  National  Park  Service’s 
75th  Anniversary  celebration,  the  President  is 
proposing  a  special  $10  million  program  that 
will  improve  monitoring  and  protection  in  ten 
“crown  jewel”  national  parks  to  ensure  that 
these  parks  remain  accessible  to  all,  and  to 
protect  fully  the  natural  beauty  which  makes 
them  so  popular. 

The  national  parks  under  consideration  for 
inclusion  in  the  targeted  parks  program  are: 

— Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  (MA) 

— Acadia  National  Park  (ME) 

— Death  Valley  National  Park  (CA) 

— Everglades  National  Park  (FL) 

— Grand  Canyon  National  Park  (A Z) 

— Glacier  National  Park  (MT) 

— Olympic  National  Park  (WA) 

— Sequoia  National  Park  (CA) 

— Yellowstone  National  Park  (WY) 

— Yosemite  National  Park  (CA) 

Challenge  Cost-Share  Programs . — The 
America  the  Beautiful  initiative  will  also  en¬ 
courage  expanded  partnerships  with  private 
parties  and  State  and  local  governments 
through  new  challenge  cost-share  programs  for 
the  Park  Service  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv¬ 
ice.  Federal  funds  will  be  matched  by  non-Fed- 
eral  contributions  for  the  protection  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  parks  and  refuges.  Modeled  after  the 
successful  programs  already  ongoing  in  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man¬ 
agement,  these  new  programs  will  involve  the 
public  in  improving  natural  resources  by  in¬ 
creasing  direct  citizen  efforts  and  financial 
contributions. 

The  Endangered  Species  Program . — 
Funding  increases  of  $10  million  would  allow 
for  a  re-prioritization  of  this  program  to  in¬ 
clude  increases  for  prelisting,  recovery,  and 
delisting  activities.  Management  of  multi-spe¬ 
cies  ecosystems  for  biodiversity  should  signifi¬ 
cantly  limit  the  number  of  conflicts  related  to 
the  preservation  of  individual  species.  The  new 
multi-species  approach  will  protect  threatened 
and  endangered  species  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  economic  activity.  For  example, 
under  the  prelisting  process,  critical  wildlife 
habitat  that  would  need  protection  would  be 
identified,  while  areas  where  economic  activity 


could  safely  take  place  would  also  be  identi¬ 
fied. 

Reforestation:  Planting  Trees  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Future . — The  1991  budget  proposed  the 
initiation  of  a  national  tree  planting  program 
aimed  at  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  President’s  proposal  for  1991  was  en¬ 
acted  in  the  1990  Farm  Bill,  and  $70  million 
was  appropriated  to  begin  tree  planting  activi¬ 
ties.  Although  the  legislation  did  not  provide 
full  funding  for  the  Presidents  goal  of  planting 
1  billion  trees  per  year,  each  state  now  has 
a  coordinating  committee  to  develop  a  network 
of  leadership,  expertise  and  corporate  and  pri¬ 
vate  sector  involvement  in  tree  planting  activ¬ 
ity.  The  1991  program  will  allow  for  planting 
and  timber  stand  improvement  of  nearly  100 
million  trees  on  150,000  acres  in  rural  areas 
and  another  15  million  trees  in  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Also  in  1991,  the  President’s  proposed  Na¬ 
tional  Tree  Trust  Foundation  was  enacted  and 
capitalized  with  a  one-time  appropriation  of 
$20  million.  The  Foundation  will  direct  its  re¬ 
sources  toward  public  awareness  and  private 
fund  raising  efforts  to  mobilize  individuals, 
businesses,  governments,  and  community  orga¬ 
nizations  to  plant  and  care  for  trees  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout  America. 

The  1992  budget  contains  funds  to  expand 
the  reforestation  initiative  begun  in  1991.  The 
budget  proposes  $140  million  to  expand  tree 
planting  and  care  activities  on  privately-owned 
rural  lands  and  in  the  Nation’s  40,000  rural 
communities.  The  President’s  goal  remains  to 
plant,  maintain,  and  conduct  timber  stand  im¬ 
provements  on  one  billion  trees  per  year. 

The  continuation  of  the  initiative  recognizes 
the  remarkable  value  of  trees  as  a  resource. 
In  addition  to  their  use  for  wood  products  and 
wildlife  habitat,  trees  sequester  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere;  provide  for  reductions 
in  energy  consumption  by  providing  shade  in 
summer  and  wind  abatement  in  winter;  and 
reduce  erosion  and  the  flow  of  pesticides  into 
the  Nation’s  lakes  and  streams. 

The  National  Forest:  America’s  Great 
Outdoors . — The  budget  includes  funds  for  a 
3-year,  $625  million  effort  to  enhance  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  on  National  Forest 
lands,  thereby  meeting  the  increasing  demands 
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Table  E-2.  AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

i'Buget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Funding  Summary 

Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1992-93 

1989 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Land  Acquisition . 

206 

237 

342 

350 

+8 

+2 

Reforestation  . 

— 

— 

70 

140 

+70 

+  100 

Resource  Protection/Recreation: 

National  Forests . . . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

88 

+88  . 

Department  of  the  Interior  . . 

157 

174 

247 

329 

+82 

+33 

Other  Agencies  “coastal  America”  .... 

— 

— 

— 

18 

+  18 

Total,  America  the  Beautiful  . 

363 

411 

659 

925 

+265 

+40 

for  recreation  on  forest  lands  and  helping  to 
reduce  the  current  overcrowding  of  other  Fed¬ 
eral  recreational  facilities,  including  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parks.  Under  the  initiative,  attention 
will  be  focused  on  providing  those  recreational 
services  where  National  Forest  System  lands 
have  a  comparative  advantage.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  recreation  management  on  lands 
adjacent  to  urban  areas  and  on  specially  des¬ 
ignated  areas  such  as  National  Recreation 
Areas  and  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Upon  completion  of  this  program,  the  Forest 
Service  will  have  in  place  recreation  and  trail 
facilities  that  will  assist  in  meeting  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  recreation  demand  on  National  For¬ 
ests  and  other  public  lands.  Specifically,  the 
program  will  address  high  demand  areas  such 
as  urban  forests,  scenic  byways  and  specially 
designated  recreation  areas.  The  program  will 
increase  the  number  of  new  visitor  centers  for 
priority  urban  forests,  and  generally  expand 
and  enhance  camping  and  picnic  facilities  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  well  into 
the  next  century.  In  addition,  through  partner¬ 
ship  arrangements  with  the  private  sector,  a 
better  mix  of  recreation  opportunities,  includ¬ 
ing  added  facilities  more  suitable  for  the  elder¬ 
ly  and  handicapped,  would  be  provided. 

The  program  will  also  include  the  upgrade 
of  restroom  facilities,  provide  for  additional  in¬ 
terpretive  services,  the  expansion  of  scenic  by¬ 
ways  and  added  investments  for  cultural  re¬ 
sources,  as  well  as  fish  and  wildlife  activities. 
This  initiative  will  help  to  implement  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture’s  1990  Forest  and  Range¬ 


land  Resources  Planning  Act  (RPA)  program 
to  begin  reducing  a  nearly  50-year  backlog  of 
recreation  enhancement  needs.  As  a  result  of 
this  program,  the  backlog  would  be  removed 
in  10  years. 

LEGACY  1999 

The  budget  continues  and  expands  the  Leg¬ 
acy  1999  effort,  begun  in  1991,  to  leave  a  leg¬ 
acy  of  improved  conditions  at  national  parks, 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  public  lands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  committed 
to  accomplishing  these  improvements  by  the 
end  of  the  decade — its  150th  anniversary  as 
a  Department — and  hence  has  designated  this 
effort  “Legacy  ’99”.  The  budget  proposes  fund¬ 
ing  of  $823  million,  an  increase  of  $4  million 
over  1991,  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  facilities, 
to  reduce  the  backlog  of  facility  rehabilitation 
projects,  including  the  repair  of  unsafe  dams 
and  the  cleanup  of  hazardous  materials,  and 
to  improve  the  maintenance  of  these  facilities. 

Higher  funding  levels  will  accelerate  the  res¬ 
toration  of  important  facilities  in  existing 
parks  and  recreation  areas  and  improve  the 
day-to-day  operating  maintenance  of  Interior 
facilities  such  as  visitor  centers,  campgrounds, 
roads,  boat  ramps,  and  administrative  build¬ 
ings.  This  increased  funding  will  also  allow 
Interior  to  upgrade  its  infrastructure  on  a  peri¬ 
odic  basis  to  prevent  long-term  deterioration 
that  could  threaten  public  safety  and  ulti¬ 
mately  increase  costs  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 
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Included  in  Legacy  ’99  are  funds  for  certain 
facilities  of  special  importance: 

•  $11  million  to  restore  waterflows  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park. 

•  $4  million  to  rehabilitate  the  existing 
Baldridge  Hall  to  create  a  new  White 
House  Visitors  Center  that  would  house 
exhibits  and  interpretive  media  and  better 
accommodate  the  millions  of  visitors  to  the 
White  House  each  year. 

•  $5  million  for  construction  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Fire  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Boise,  Idaho,  that  will  enable  Inte¬ 
rior  and  the  Forest  Service  to  improve  op¬ 
erations  and  coordination  of  national 
wildland  firefighting  programs. 

Funds  for  key  dam  safety  improvements, 
needed  to  protect  people  and  the  environment 
downstream,  will  be  increased  to  $123  million, 
$19  million  over  1991  levels,  in  the  Legacy 
’99  initiative.  In  addition,  $80  million  in  new 
funding,  $21  million  over  1991  levels,  will  ac¬ 
celerate  the  evaluation  and  clean  up  of  hazard¬ 
ous  waste  sites  located  on  federally  managed 
lands. 

Complementing  Legacy  ’99,  the  budget  also 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  $5  million 
Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessment  fund 
within  Interior.  This  is  similar  to  a  $5  million 
revolving  fund  created  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administrative  Act  in  1991. 
The  fund  will  support  timely,  comprehensive 
high  priority  damage  assessment  activities, 
litigation  strategies,  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  and  negotiations  with  parties  poten¬ 


tially  responsible  for  damage  to  Interior’s 
lands  and  natural  resources. 

This  identified  funding  will  allow  Interior  to 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  this  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  protect  natural  resources  and  the 
public’s  use  of  these  resources;  increase  the 
likelihood  that  polluters,  not  taxpayers,  will 
pay  for  the  cost  of  restoring  injured  resources; 
and  help  prevent  hazardous  substance  and  oil 
spill  incidents  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

Also  complementing  Legacy  ’99  is  increased 
funding  in  the  budget  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation’s  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (a  total  of  $190  million,  or  36  percent 
over  1991)  for  public  roads  inside  national 
parks  and  on  Indian  reservations.  There  are 
about  8,000  miles  of  park  roads  and  parkways 
and  approximately  20,000  miles  of  roads  on 
reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Interior. 
Both  road  systems  provide  critical,  sometimes 
unique  access  to  parks  and  reservations,  and 
are  necessary  for  the  full  use  and  enjoyment 
of  parks,  and  for  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  Indian  reservations. 

Based  on  recent  road  condition  inventories, 
a  substantial  backlog  of  needed  improvements 
exists  for  the  two  systems.  The  only  sources 
of  funding  for  improvements  of  roads  under 
Interior’s  jurisdiction  are  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  proposed  1992  increases  will  help 
to  stabilize  the  overall  condition  of  paved  roads 
in  parks  and  on  Indian  reservations,  minimize 
further  deterioration  of  the  road  systems,  and 
begin  reducing  the  backlog  of  needed  improve¬ 
ments. 

In  addition  to  Interior,  $100  million  (82  per¬ 
cent  over  1991)  is  proposed  for  the  approxi- 


Table  E-3.  LEGACY  ’99 — DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 

Actual  1991  1992  Percent 

1989  1990  Enacted  Proposed  ^99^92 


Maintenance .  347  373  435  480  +10 

Rehabilitation . .  50  84  221  140  -37 

Dam  Safety .  78  62  104  123  +18 

Cleanup  .  42  44  59  80  +36 


Total  .  517  563  819  823  +1 
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mately  25,000  miles  of  State  and  local  roads 
that  serve  national  forests  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  USDA’s  Forest  Service. 

THE  BUDGET  BEGINS  A  MAJOR  PRO¬ 
GRAM  TO  IMPROVE  THE  NATION’S 
COASTAL  WATERS 

Coastal  America  program . — The  budget 
contains  $23  million  for  a  major  new  initiative 
to  protect  the  Nation’s  coastal  resources.  The 
EPA,  Commerce,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Interior  will  focus  on  preservation  and 
cleanup  of  polluted  coastal  estuaries  and  erod¬ 
ing  coastal  wetlands.  This  is  a  practical,  ac¬ 
tion-oriented  approach  to  protection  and  res¬ 
toration  of  coastal  resources.  The  program 
builds  upon  the  existing  expertise  of  these 
agencies  and  provides  a  framework  for  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  national,  regional,  and  watershed 
levels. 

Secondary  treatment  for  municipal  dis¬ 
charges . — Because  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  coastal  pollution  is  the  discharge  of  munici¬ 
pal  sewage,  a  special  effort  is  included  in  this 
budget  to  accelerate  the  achievement  of  sec¬ 
ondary  treatment  levels  in  several  major  coast¬ 
al  cities.  EPA’s  wastewater  treatment  program 
has  been  funded  in  the  budget  at  a  total  level 
of  $1.9  billion,  consistent  with  authorized  lev¬ 
els.  The  bulk  of  these  funds  will  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  grants  to  capitalize  State  revolving 
funds  which  make  loans  to  municipalities  for 
meeting  wastewater  treatment  needs. 

However,  the  budget  proposes  to  target  $300 
million  in  grants  to  coastal  cities  with  the  big¬ 
gest  remaining  secondary  treatment  needs — 
Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
and  Seattle.  The  $100  million  earmarked  for 


Boston  exceeds  the  current  special  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  Boston  by  $80  million.  An  additional 
$100  million  is  included  to  build  a  major  treat¬ 
ment  facility  at  the  U.S. -Mexican  border, 
which  is  separately  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  The  facility  will  treat  raw  sewage 
discharges  from  Tijuana  into  the  Tijuana 
River.  These  discharges  have  severely  affected 
a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  have  caused 
the  closing  of  beaches  around  San  Diego  for 
the  past  several  years. 

Oil  spill  cleanup  funding  is  increased 
significantly . — Major  increases  in  funds  are 
proposed  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  improve  the 
response  to,  and  the  cleanup  of,  oil  spills  along 
the  nation’s  coastline.  The  Coast  Guard  budget 
proposes  $108  million  for  oil  spill  prevention 
and  response  activities,  a  $15  million  (17  per¬ 
cent)  increase  over  1991.  These  resources  will 
be  used  to  provide  equipment,  training  and 
personnel  for  the  Coast  Guard’s  Marine  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Mission.  The  budget  for 
EPA  includes  an  increase  of  more  than  60% 
for  oil  spill  activities. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Environ¬ 
mental  Studies. — The  budget  proposes  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $14  million  over  the  1991  enacted 
level  to  support  the  environmental  studies  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
The  $38  million  request  will  be  used  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  President’s  directive  in  June  1990 
to  upgrade  the  consideration  of  environmental 
effects  before  proceeding  with  oil  and  gas  leas¬ 
ing  and  development  in  certain  areas  of  the 
OCS.  The  environmental  studies  program  pro¬ 
vides  scientific  and  technical  information  on 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  effects  of 
oil  and  gas  activity  so  that  responsible  leasing 
decisions  can  be  made. 


Table  E-4.  COASTAL  AMERICA 

(Budget  authority  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Agency  1992  Funding 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  .  5.0 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  . .  6.0 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  .  7.0 

Department  of  the  Interior  .  5.0 


Total  .  23.0 
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A  48  PERCENT  FUNDING  INCREASE 
SUPPORTS  THE  PRESIDENT’S  GOAL 
OF  “NO  NET  LOSS”  OF  WETLANDS 

The  President  has  articulated  a  national 
goal  of  no  overall  net  loss  of  wetlands.  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  last  year  significant  new  legisla¬ 
tion  to  help  stop  the  loss  of  nearly  400,000 
acres  of  wetlands  each  year  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  budget  fully  implements  many  of 
the  new  authorities  provided: 

•  Water  rights  will  be  acquired  on  a  willing 
seller  basis  for  the  Stillwater  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (NV),  which  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  wetland  that  provides  habitat  to  mi¬ 
gratory  birds  in  the  Pacific  Flyway.  There 
have  been  reports  that  thousands  of  birds 
have  died  there  due  to  lack  of  water  or 
to  stress  associated  with  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  healthy  water. 

•  Funds  are  allocated  for  easements  for 
600,000  acres  of  wetlands  to  be  brought 
into  the  Environmental  Conservation  Acre¬ 
age  Reserve  Program ,  enacted  as  part  of 
the  1990  Farm  Bill.  The  budget  proposes 
nearly  $500  million  during  1992-1995  to 
encourage  farmers  to  remove  higher  prior¬ 
ity  wetlands  from  production  through 
these  easements. 

•  The  budget  fully  funds  the  recently  en¬ 
acted  Wetlands  Protection  and  Restoration 
Program  managed  by  the  DOI  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  con¬ 


servation  and  restoration  of  coastal  wet¬ 
lands. 

•  The  budget  also  funds  various  multi-agen¬ 
cy  programs  for  acquisition  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  wetlands  habitat  significant  to  mi¬ 
gratory  birds  and  endangered  species,  con¬ 
servation  and  restoration  of  other  high  pri¬ 
ority  wetlands,  and  an  ongoing  wetlands 
research  and  development  program. 

POLLUTION  CONTROL 

EPA’s  operating  budget  is  increased  sig¬ 
nificantly . — The  budget  provides  another  in¬ 
crease  for  EPA’s  operating  budget  to  carry  out 
the  agency's  research,  regulatory  and  enforce¬ 
ment  responsibilities.  Since  the  Bush  Adminis¬ 
tration  took  office,  EPA's  operating  program 
budget  will  have  increased  by  41  percent,  and 
the  workforce  needed  to  carry  out  its  mission 
will  have  been  expanded  by  20  percent.  The 
budget  provides  significant  increases  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  Clean  Air  Act,  protecting  the  Great 
Lakes,  expanding  environmental  education,  en¬ 
forcing  environmental  laws,  expanding  re¬ 
search,  and  improving  the  capability  of  states 
to  carry  out  their  environmental  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

Implementing  Clean  Air  Act  changes . — 

The  budget  includes  major  increases  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  recently  enacted  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990.  An  increase  of  $117  mil¬ 
lion  and  341  staff  years  is  requested  for  EPA 
to  carry  out  the  ambitious  requirements  and 


Table  E-5  FUNDING  FOR  WETLANDS  RESEARCH,  PROTECTION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  WILL  INCREASE  BY  48  PERCENT 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Wetlands  Funding 

Actual 

1991 

1992 

Dollar 

Change, 

1991-92 

1989 

1990 

Enacted 

Proposed 

Department  of  the  Interior  . . . 

94 

126 

181 

221 

+40 

Department  of  Agriculture . . . 

79 

128 

107 

226 

+  119 

Environmental  Protection  Agency . . . 

9 

13 

22 

30 

+8 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 1  . 

98 

124 

150 

211 

+61 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra¬ 
tion  . . . 

15 

18 

20 

22 

+2 

Total  . . . 

295 

409 

480 

710 

+230 

includes  mitigation. 
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Table  E-6.  EPA’S  OPERATING  BUDGET  WILL  INCREASE  BY  7  PERCENT 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991- 

-92 

Funding  Summary 

1989 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Implementing  Clean  Air  Act  changes  .. 

_ 

_ 

83 

200 

+  117 

+  141 

Enforcing  environmental  laws  . . . 

126 

138 

188 

209 

+21 

+  11 

Expanding  research  . . 

312 

347 

358 

422 

+64 

+  18 

Improving  States’  ability  to  carry  out 
environmental  responsibilities  . 

303 

371 

469 

482 

+  13 

+3 

Other  operating  programs  . 

1,011 

1,082 

1,215 

1,164 

-51 

-4 

Total  EPA  operating  program  _ 

1,752 

1,938 

2,313 

2,477 

+  164 

+7 

Operating  program  workyears  . 

11,649 

11,860 

13,224 

13,929 

+705 

+5 

deadlines  in  the  Act.  Combined  with  the  in¬ 
creases  provided  in  1991,  EPA  will  have  avail¬ 
able  a  total  of  approximately  $200  million  and 
600  staff  years  above  1990  levels  to  implement 
the  amendments. 

The  enacted  Clean  Air  legislation  provides 
the  authority  to  carry  out  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  to:  (1)  bring  all  cities  into  attainment 
with  ambient  clean  air  standards;  (2)  reduce 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  that  cause  acid  rain 
by  10  million  tons  annually;  and  (3)  reduce 
industrial  emissions  of  toxic  air  pollutants  by 
75-90  percent.  The  budget  provides  the  re¬ 
sources  EPA  needs  to  achieve  the  statute’s  ob¬ 
jectives  while  promoting  the  use  of  market 
forces  to  achieve  those  objectives  in  the  most 
cost-effective  manner  possible. 

Protecting  the  Great  Lakes . — The  budget 
also  provides  funds  for  an  innovative  EPA  pro¬ 
gram  to  protect  the  Great  Lakes  by  addressing 
pollution  from  all  environmental  media  (i.e., 
air,  water  and  land)  rather  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  focus  on  water  pollutants.  The  budget 
includes  an  increase  of  $20  million  for  the  ini¬ 
tiative.  It  will  also  accelerate  meeting  United 
States  commitments  under  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  with  Canada. 

Environmental  Education . — In  November 
1990  the  President  signed  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  of  1990,  which  authorized  a  va¬ 
riety  of  programs  to  expand  environmental 
education.  The  budget  proposes  to  double 
EPA’s  environmental  education  funding  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  law.  In  addition,  the 


budget  requests  $500,000  to  fund  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Education  Program  authorized  in  the 
Act,  which  will  reward  the  Nation’s  best  and 
most  innovative  teachers  in  this  area. 

Enforcement . — EPA  established  new  rec¬ 
ords  in  1990  in  its  efforts  to  ensure  that  pollut¬ 
ers  pay  for  the  cost  of  addressing  the  pollution 
they  cause.  In  total  the  agency  recovered  $105 
million  in  1990,  an  increase  of  $40  million  over 
the  previous  year.  The  budget  includes  an  in¬ 
crease  for  EPA’s  operating  program  of  $21  mil¬ 
lion  to  over  $200  million  to  ensure  that  EPA 
has  the  tools  it  needs  to  enforce  the  Nation’s 
environmental  laws. 

Cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  sites . — Re¬ 
sources  for  the  Superfund  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  program  are  increased  by  $134  million 
to  $1.75  billion.  The  budget  maintains  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  emphasis  on  requiring  respon¬ 
sible  parties  to  conduct  cleanup  activities,  but 
places  a  new  priority  on  accelerating  cleanup 
by  the  Federal  fund.  In  the  past,  too  many 
Superfund  receipts  have  been  spent  on  support 
and  research  and  development  activities  while 
actual  cleanup  has  lagged.  Consequently,  re¬ 
sources  have  been  shifted  from  support  activi¬ 
ties  to  actual  site  cleanup  work,  so  that  the 
entire  increase  is  devoted  to  site  cleanup. 
Cleanup  activities  increase  by  $143  million,  19 
percent  over  1991.  The  bulk  of  this  increase 
($107  million)  will  be  devoted  to  permanent 
remedies  at  sites.  Under  the  Administration’s 
proposals,  the  share  of  cleanup  funding  as  a 
percent  of  total  Superfund  budget  authority 
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Table  E-7.  FOCUSING  SUPERFUND  ON  CLEANUP 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Activity 

Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991- 

-92 

1989 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Cleanup  . 

.  532 

651 

753 

896 

+143 

+  19 

Enforcement  . 

.  176 

187 

209 

225 

+16 

+8 

Support  . . 

.  702 

692 

654 

629 

-25 

-4 

Total,  Superfund  . 

.  1,410 

1,530 

1,616 

1,750 

+134 

+8 

SUPERFUND  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

$  BILLIONS 


will  increase  from  47  to  51  percent,  while  en¬ 
forcement  will  maintain  a  13  percent  share 
of  total  funding,  and  support  will  decrease 
from  40  percent  to  36  percent. 

The  Administration  has  pursued  an  aggres¬ 
sive  program  of  cleaning  up  Superfund  sites, 
and  has  requested  substantial  increases  in 
Superfund  funding.  Unfortunately,  as  shown 
in  the  chart  on  Superfund,  Congress  has  re¬ 
peatedly  reduced  the  President’s  requested 
level  of  funding  for  this  important  program. 


REVITALIZING  THE  COUNCIL  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
an  important  mission:  to  ensure  that  Federal 
policies  are  consistent  with  the  environmental 
quality  improvement  goals  of  the  National  En¬ 
vironmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  to  provide  co¬ 
ordination  among  agencies  on  key  issues,  and 
to  report  to  the  Nation  on  the  state  of  the 
environment  and  related  indicators. 
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Table  E-8.  THE  BUDGET  FOR  THE  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  INCREASES  BY  64  PERCENT 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Actual 

1991 

1992 

Percent 

Change, 

1991-92 

1989 

1990 

Enacted 

Proposed 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  . .  ... 

.........  0.85 

1.46 

1.87 

3.06 1 

+64 

1  Includes  $500  thousand  to  come  from  EPA  for  the  President’s  Awards  Program  for  Environmental  Education. 


The  President  has  demonstrated  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  strengthening  the  CEQ  and  to  ensur¬ 
ing  that  it  has  the  capability  to  serve  as  an 
effective  source  of  environmental  analysis  and 
information  in  the  White  House.  In  1991,  the 
President  proposed  a  budget  increase  for  CEQ 
of  90  percent.  The  1992  budget  continues  to 
demonstrate  this  commitment.  The  request  for 
CEQ  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  64  per¬ 
cent  over  1991  levels.  This  includes  $500,000 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  be 
allocated  to  CEQ  to  administer  Presidential 
awards  for  Excellence  in  Environmental  Edu¬ 
cation,  an  initiative  requested  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  1991  budget  and  authorized  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Environmental  Education  Act  of  1990. 

CLEANING  UP  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 

The  budget  provides  a  30  percent  increase 
over  1991  appropriated  levels  in  the  funds  to 
continue  an  aggressive  program  to  clean  up 
nuclear  facility  waste  sites.  Since  the  Bush  Ad¬ 
ministration  took  office,  funding  for  cleanup 
has  more  than  doubled,  from  an  appropriated 
level  of  $1.8  billion  in  1989,  to  $2.4  billion 
in  1990,  to  $3.3  billion  in  1991,  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposal  of  $4.4  billion  for  1992.  In 
addition,  as  part  of  this  accelerated  cleanup 
program,  the  Administration  is  proposing  a 
$340  million  supplemental  appropriation  for 
1991,  bringing  the  total  funding  level  for  1991 
to  $3.7  billion. 

In  addition  to  providing  large  funding  in¬ 
creases,  the  Administration  is  implementing  a 
comprehensive  7-point  plan  for  improving  the 
cleanup  program.  This  strategy  includes:  (1) 
risk-based  budgeting;  (2)  program  evaluation; 
(3)  independent  cost  review;  (4)  employee  in¬ 


centives  to  achieve  cleanup  requirements  expe¬ 
ditiously  and  cost  effectively;  (5)  incorporating 
R&D  into  cleanup  activities  more  quickly  than 
presently  occurs;  (6)  integrating  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Five  Year  Plan  for  Environmental  Res¬ 
toration  and  Waste  Management  and  the 
President’s  budget;  and  (7)  supporting  legisla¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  consistent  national  priority 
system  for  cleanup  projects  and  to  address  the 
reasons  for  inflated  costs  for  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management. 

The  combination  of  the  significantly  in¬ 
creased  funding  levels  and  the  improved  finan¬ 
cial  and  management  controls  will  enable  the 
Department  to  make  substantial  progress  in 
all  areas  where  it  has  compliance  agreements, 
and  still  have  funds  to  manage  the  newly  gen¬ 
erated  waste  at  the  DOE  sites. 

The  Department  of  Energy  cleanup  program 
encompasses  four  major  categories  of  program 
activities:  corrective  activities,  environmental 
restoration,  waste  management  operations, 
and  technology  research  and  development. 

Corrective  activities  include  those  actions  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  currently  operating  and  stand¬ 
by  facilities  into  compliance  with  applicable 
local,  State  and  Federal  requirements  and  in¬ 
ternal  DOE  requirements  with  respect  to  air, 
water,  and  solid  waste.  They  cover  the  full 
range  of  potential  releases  to  the  environment 
from  DOE  facility  operations.  Corrective  activi¬ 
ties  represent  the  smallest  component  of  the 
costs,  totaling  $144  million  in  1992.  Most  of 
the  corrective  activity  requirements  are  in  the 
near  term,  reflecting  the  need  for  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  to  bring  operational  facilities  into  compli¬ 
ance  with  existing  standards. 

Environmental  restoration  activities  include 
assessment  and  cleanup  of  surplus  facilities 
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and  inactive  sites  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  applicable  environmental  laws,  regulations, 
and  standards.  Environmental  restoration  con¬ 
sists  of:  (1)  remedial  actions  to  halt  or  prevent 
potential  releases  from  inactive  waste  sites 
and  (2)  decontamination  and  decommissioning 
of  older  facilities  no  longer  in  operation. 

Proposed  funding  in  1992  for  environmental 
restoration  is  $1.47  billion,  a  41  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  appropriated  1991  levels.  This  re¬ 
flects  the  growth  in  scope  of  the  program,  as 
the  number  of  sites  and  extent  of  contamina¬ 
tion  become  better  understood,  as  well  as  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  investigation  and 
feasibility  studies  required  under  CERCLA 
and  RCRA  to  actual  remediation  projects. 

Waste  management  operations  refer  to  the 
ongoing  activities  throughout  DOE  that  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  management  of  radioactive, 
hazardous,  mixed  and  sanitary  wastes  consist¬ 
ent  with  laws  and  regulations  established  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  legal  and  regulatory  require¬ 
ments  of  waste  management  activities  derive 
from  the  type  of  waste  being  managed,  with 
EPA,  DOE,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  and,  in  some  cases,  States  having  a  role 
in  determining  standards  and  practices. 

Funding  for  waste  management  activities 
comprises  the  largest  portion  of  the  proposed 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  manage¬ 
ment  budget,  totaling  $2.38  billion  in  1992, 
a  34  percent  increase  over  appropriated  1991 
levels.  This  reflects  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  operating  waste  management  facilities  in 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions. 

Technology  development  activities  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  resolve  major  technical  issues  related 
to  effective  waste  management  and  clean-up, 
and  to  advance  beyond  current  technologies 
needed  to  attain  and  maintain  compliance  with 
environmental  restoration  and  waste  manage¬ 
ment  laws  and  regulations.  The  main  focus 
of  the  program  is  on  faster,  better  and  less 
costly  techniques  for  waste  cleanup  and  waste- 
stream  processing.  The  program  is  designed 
to  accelerate  the  conception,  creation,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  deployment  of  the  next  generation 
of  environmental  cleanup  and  waste  manage¬ 
ment  technologies.  Major  initiatives  will  focus 
on  waste  minimization,  development  of  im¬ 


proved  environmental  characterization  and 
restoration  technologies,  application  of  robotics 
and  automated  systems  technologies,  and  ad¬ 
aptation  of  existing  technologies  to  DOE  prob¬ 
lems.  To  accomplish  the  goals  for  improved 
waste  management  and  waste  site  cleanup,  the 
budget  proposes  to  increase  the  investment  in 
technology  development  to  $309  million,  a  bO 
percent  increase  over  appropriated  1991  levels. 

An  additional  $44  million  for  transportation 
management  and  program  direction  brings  the 
total  Administration  proposal  for  1992  cleanup 
activities  at  DOE  sites  to  $4.4  billion. 

Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 

The  Defense  Department  is  making  major 
progress  in  environmental  cleanup  and  compli¬ 
ance.  The  leadership,  policy,  and  structure  are 
in  place  today  to  identify  and  take  care  of 
problems.  The  budget  provides  $2.6  billion,  an 
increase  of  almost  $700  million  or  34  percent 
above  1991,  for  cleanup  and  compliance  with 
environmental  laws.  The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  will  clean  up  all  of  its  contaminated  sites 
and  bring  all  of  its  operations  into  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  Federal,  State  and  local  environ¬ 
mental  laws. 

The  Department  is  spending  $1.1  billion  in 

1991  and  proposes  spending  of  $1.3  billion  in 

1992  to  clean  up  contaminated  sites.  The  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  completely  identified  at  all  895 
of  the  Defense  Department's  sites  listed  on  the 
EPA’s  National  Priority  List.  Actual  cleanup 
work  has  begun  at  68  of  those  95  sites. 

In  addition  to  cleanup  costs,  the  Department 
plans  to  spend  $860  million  in  1991,  and  $1.3 
billion  in  1992  to  get  into  compliance  with  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  local  environmental  laws.  Envi¬ 
ronmental  program  initiatives  begun  in  1990 
are  reducing  DOD's  hazardous  waste  genera¬ 
tion  by  thousands  of  tons  a  year  as  part  of 
the  plan  to  cut  hazardous  waste  generation 
in  half  by  1992.  Looking  further  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  procurement  guidelines  established  now 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  hazardous  materials 
used  over  the  next  decade  and  minimize,  into 
the  next  century,  the  environmental  effects  of 
new  systems. 

These  actions  are  coupled  with  thousands 
of  initiatives  at  local  installations,  ranging 
from  base-wide  recycling  programs  to  massive 
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reductions  in  energy  use.  Taken  together,  all 
of  these  steps  will  help  ensure  substantial  en¬ 
vironmental  compliance  at  all  Federal  facili¬ 
ties. 

Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI) 

The  budget  proposes  $80  million,  a  36  per¬ 
cent  increase  above  1991,  for  environmental 
compliance  and  hazardous  waste  management 
activities,  and  assessment  and  investigation  of 
potentially  contaminated  DOI  sites.  This  will 
allow  the  Department  to  continue  its  site  in¬ 
ventory,  conduct  assessments  and  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  keep  identified  remedial  actions  on 
schedule.  Assessments  and  investigations  of 
potentially  contaminated  sites  will  increase  68 
percent  from  220  in  1991  to  335  in  1992.  The 
budget  also  fully  funds  remedial  actions  in 
1992.  DOI  hazardous  waste  sites  include  unau¬ 
thorized  landfills  on  public  lands,  potential  dis¬ 
charge  from  old  mining  operations  on  patented 
or  public  land,  polluted  irrigation  drainage 
that  in  some  cases  is  from  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation  water  projects,  and  leaking  under¬ 
ground  storage  tanks  on  lands  managed  by 
various  DOI  agencies. 

Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 

The  budget  proposes  $35  million,  an  increase 
of  17  percent  above  1991,  for  hazardous  waste 
management  activities  in  USDA.  USDA  oper¬ 
ates  a  centrally  managed  Hazardous  Waste 
Management  program,  which  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  and  monitoring  all  hazardous 


waste  compliance  actions.  The  Forest  Service 
and  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS) 
account  for  over  90  percent  of  all  hazardous 
waste  compliance  activities  within  USDA. 
Problems  consist  mainly  of  leaking  under¬ 
ground  storage  tanks,  potential  discharge  of 
toxic  wastes  from  abandoned  mines,  and  po¬ 
tential  contamination  from  past  discharge  of 
chemicals  from  research  facilities. 

Department  of  Commerce  (DOC) 

The  budget  requests  an  increase  of  $2  mil¬ 
lion  to  establish  a  program  of  environmental 
cleanup  and  compliance  at  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  fa¬ 
cilities.  NOAA  will  create  a  system  to  identify 
and  monitor  the  cleanup  of  environmental 
problems  at  its  228  locations  nationwide. 
NOAA  will  immediately  begin  replacing  leak¬ 
ing  underground  storage  tanks  on  its  prop¬ 
erties. 

Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 

The  budget  provides  $57  million,  a  19  per¬ 
cent  increase  above  1991,  for  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  and  compliance  activities  in  DOT.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  and 
the  Coast  Guard  account  for  nearly  all  of 
DOTS  cleanup  and  compliance  needs.  Much 
of  the  work  involves  replacement  of  under¬ 
ground  fuel  storage  tanks. 


Table  E-9.  THE  BUDGET  INCLUDES  AN  ADDED  $1.7  BILLION  TO 
SPEED  THE  CLEANUP  OF  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Funding  Summary 

t 

Actual 

1991 

1992 

Percent 

Change, 

1991-92 

1989 

1990 

Enacted 

Proposed 

Department  of  Energy  . 

1,762 

2,358 

1 3,690 

4,356 

+  18 

Department  of  Defense  ...  . . . . 

1,155 

1,282 

1,923 

2,582 

+34 

Department  of  Agriculture . 

8 

24 

30 

35 

+  17 

Department  of  the  Interior  . 

42 

44 

59 

80 

+36 

Department  of  Transportation  . 

29 

29 

48 

57 

+  19 

NASA  and  the  Department  of  Justice  . 

28 

50 

35 

39 

+11 

Total  . 

3,024 

3,787 

5,785 

7,149 

+24 

‘Includes  a  $340  million  supplemental  for  1991  for  environmental  restoration  and  waste  management. 
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SPEEDING  THE  CLEANUP  OF  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 
$  billions  (BUDGET  AUTHORITY) 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA) 

The  budget  requests  $36  million,  an  increase 
of  13  percent  above  1991,  for  cleanup  and  com¬ 
pliance  activities  in  NASA.  NASA  cleanup 
projects  include  soil  and  groundwater  remedi¬ 
ation,  upgrade  of  various  facilities,  leaking  un¬ 
derground  storage  tanks,  and  addressing  facil¬ 
ity  deficiencies  and  corrective  action  require¬ 
ments. 

Department  of  Justice  (DOJ) 

The  budget  requests  $3  million  for  environ¬ 
mental  cleanup  and  compliance  activities  at 
DOJ  facilities.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  accounts 
for  most  of  the  Department’s  activities,  with 
resources  devoted  to  RCRA  and  Superfund 
cleanups,  and  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  Clean  Water  Act.  In  addition,  in  1992 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
will  undertake  projects  to  replace  existing  un¬ 
derground  storage  tanks  before  leakage  occurs. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 

The  budget  includes  an  additional  135  staff 
years,  a  117  percent  increase  over  1991,  for 
EPA  oversight  of  cleanups  at  Federal  facilities. 
This  increase  will  ensure  that  EPA  has  an 
effective  program  of  technical  assistance  and 
oversight  for  all  116  Federal  facilities  on 
Superfund’s  National  Priority  List  for  cleanup. 

GLOBAL  CLIMATE  CHANGE 

Funding  for  Global  Change  Research  is 
expanded  by  24  percent  in  its  second  year 
in  an  effort  to  extend  America’s  leadership 
in  this  area . — The  budget  proposes  a  24  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  global  climate  change  research 
activities  over  the  1991  enacted  level  of  $955 
million  to  the  1992  request  level  of  $1.2  billion. 
This  program  is  designed  to  reduce  the  signifi¬ 
cant  uncertainty  associated  with  predicting  the 
behavior  of  the  coupled  ocean-atmosphere-land 
Earth  system  which  determines  climate  phe¬ 
nomena  and  to  form  the  basis  for  rational, 
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U.S.  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
$  billions  (BUDGET  AUTHORITY) 


comprehensive  and  cost  effective  responses  to 
climate  change. 

While  the  U.S.  is  making  this  substantial 
investment  in  scientific  and  economic  research 
on  climate  change,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  several  policy  steps  that  will,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  benefits,  have  the  effect  of  curb¬ 
ing  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

With  these  actions,  it  is  estimated  that  U.S. 
greenhouse  gas  net  emissions  in  the  year  2000 
will  be  no  higher  than  in  1987. 

The  recently  enacted  Clean  Air  Act  provi¬ 
sions  will  reduce  U.S.  greenhouse  gas  emis¬ 
sions.  The  Act’s  provisions  for  electric  utilities 
are  an  unprecedented  reform  of  that  industry 
and  the  regulation  of  its  emissions.  The  Act 
puts  a  permanent  cap  on  utility  sulphur  diox¬ 
ide  emissions  at  10  million  tons  below  the  1980 
levels  and  reduces  nitrogen  oxides  (NOx)  by 
2  million  tons  below  projected  year  2000  levels. 
It  also  gives  utilities  the  flexibility  needed  to 
obtain  emissions  reductions  under  the  emis¬ 
sions  cap  by  any  means  they  choose.  Utilities 
can  choose  to  achieve  emission  reductions 


through  conservation  measures.  It  is  thus  pro¬ 
jected  that  greenhouse  gases  from  this  sector 
will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  Act. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Act  regulating  emis¬ 
sions  of  volatile  organic  compounds,  nitrogen 
oxides,  and  carbon  monoxide  will  not  only 
produce  cleaner  air  but  will  also  significantly 
affect  greenhouse  gases  or  their  precursors. 
These  reductions  will  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  both  directly  in  terms  of  NOx  and 
indirectly  by  reducing  ozone  precursors  and 
encouraging  energy  efficiency. 

Phasing  out  CFCs,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
methyl  chloroform,  and  hydrochlorofluoro- 
carbons  (HCFCs)  in  accordance  with  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Protocol,  and  even  faster  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  will  substantially 
reduce  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  as  well 
as  protect  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer.  The 
CFC  user  fee  enacted  in  the  1989  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  has  already  reduced  CFC  pro¬ 
duction  23  percent  below  the  level  permitted 
in  the  Montreal  Protocol  during  the  12-month 
period  ending  in  June  1990.  It  is  expected  to 
have  some  additional  effects  in  phasing  down 
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Table  E-10  U.S.  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991-92 

Funding  Summary 

1989’ 

1990 

Dollar  Percent 

Change  Change 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 

ministration  . 

— 

489 

652 

773 

+  121 

+19 

National  Science  Foundation  ....  . . 

— 

55 

87 

119 

+32 

+37 

Department  of  Energy . . . 

— 

50 

66 

77 

+  11 

+  17 

Department  of  Agriculture  . . . 

— 

21 

39 

53 

+  14 

+36 

Department  of  Commerce  . . . . 

— 

18 

47 

78 

+31 

+66 

Department  of  the  Interior  . . 

— 

13 

37 

46 

+9 

+24 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  . 

— 

13 

22 

26 

+4 

+  18 

Smithsonian  Institution  . . . 

— 

0 

5 

8 

+3 

+60 

Department  of  Defense  ........... 

— 

— 

0 

6 

+6  .. 

Total  . . . . 

— 

659 

955 

1,186 

+231 

+24 

’Program  began  in  1990. 


ozone  depleting  compounds  faster  than  re¬ 
quired  by  either  the  Protocol  or  the  Clean  Air 
Act  provisions. 

The  President’s  proposed  program  for  plant¬ 
ing  a  billion  trees  a  year  will  produce  substan¬ 
tial  benefits  for  wildlife,  soil  conservation,  and 
energy  saving,  as  well  as  directly  take  up  C02 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  increase  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  gasoline  tax  enacted  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  will  reduce 
emissions  by  encouraging  energy  efficiency  in 
road  transportation.  Increased  funding  re¬ 
quested  in  the  budget  for  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  solar  and  renewable  energy  and  en¬ 
ergy  conservation  will  be  important  in  identify¬ 
ing  and  developing  technologies  and  practices 
which  will  allow  energy  needs  to  be  met  in 
environmentally  efficient  ways.  New  energy 
saving  appliance  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  will  increase  energy 
conservation  and  reduce  demand. 

The  actions  planned  under  current  United 
States  policy  will  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
U.S.  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  The  U.S.  share 
of  world-wide  greenhouse  gas  emissions  is  de¬ 
clining  as  the  world’s  economy  grows.  For  this 
reason,  efforts  to  address  the  climate  change 
issue  must  involve  all  nations. 

Beginning  in  February  1991,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  will  begin  negotia¬ 


tions  on  a  framework  convention  on  climate 
change.  Although  the  climate  change  issue  is 
very  complex  and  difficult,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  convention  can  be  ready  for  signature  by 
the  1992  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Environment  and  Development.  Such  a  con¬ 
vention  is  needed  to  establish  the  framework 
for  long-term  and  world-wide  international  co¬ 
operation  and  joint  effort  in  addressing  climate 
change  concerns.  The  U.S.  has  been  playing 
a  major  role  in  the  preparations  for  these  ne¬ 
gotiations  through  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change. 

Global  change  economic  research  is  sub¬ 
stantially  expanded , — To  reduce  large  uncer¬ 
tainties  about  the  economic  implications  of  cli¬ 
mate  change,  the  budget  requests  $17  million 
in  1992  for  economic  research  on  global 
change,  an  increase  of  115  percent.  This  re¬ 
search  will  be  used  to  improve  the  economic 
knowledge  base  about  global  change,  particu¬ 
larly  about  climate  change.  It  will  begin  to 
reduce  the  very  substantial  uncertainties 
about  the  economic  sources  of  climate  change, 
the  effects  of  climate  change  on  human  eco¬ 
nomic  activities,  and  the  economic  and  other 
implications  of  actions  which  might  be  taken 
to  address  climate  change.  The  economic  re¬ 
search  funding  will  include  $9  million  for  re¬ 
search  by  university  and  other  non-govem- 
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mental  economists  and  $8  million  for  economic 
research  by  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition  to  these  funds,  the  budget  also 
requests  $2  million  in  new  NSF  funding  to 
establish  International  Institutes  which  will 
provide  regional  centers  to  carry  on  and  coordi¬ 
nate  international  scientific  and  economic  re¬ 
search  on  global  change. 

WATER  RESOURCE  AGENCIES  WILL 
FOCUS  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO¬ 
TECTION,  RESTORATION  AND  MITI¬ 
GATION 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers — Protecting 
and  Restoring  Environmental  Resources . — 
The  budget  of  $211  million  for  wetlands  re¬ 
search,  protection  and  enhancement  activities, 
described  earlier  in  this  chapter,  includes  $86 
million  to  carry  out  a  strengthened  regulatory 
program  that  will  improve  protection  of  wet¬ 
lands.  The  budget  includes  $7  million  for  par¬ 
ticipation  with  other  agencies  and  coastal 
States  in  the  Coastal  America  Partnership  ini¬ 
tiative.  The  budget  includes  $7.5  million  to  in¬ 
crease  three-fold  the  “Section  1135”  program, 
which  was  extended  at  the  President’s  request 
by  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1990.  This  section  provides  general  authority 
to  modify  existing  Corps  projects  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  environment.  The  budget  would  initi¬ 
ate  nine  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  studies, 
two  of  which  would  focus  on  wetlands.  The 
amount  for  wetlands  activities  also  includes 
$1  million  to  initiate  the  recently  authorized 
study  to  develop  a  Wetlands  Action  Plan  and 
Demonstration  Program.  This  study  would  in¬ 
clude  assessment  of  methods  and  procedures 
for  establishing  wetlands  banking  and  trading, 
and  for  evaluating  and  crediting  contributions 
associated  with  Federal  projects  or  permits.  An 
anticipated  outcome  of  this  study  would  be  a 
proposal  for  two  wetland  mitigation  banking 
demonstration  sites. 

Mitigating  Environmental  Impacts  of 
Projects . — The  Corps  of  Engineers  budget  in¬ 
cludes  $110  million  to  continue  mitigating  the 
adverse  environmental  impacts  of  specific 
water  resources  projects.  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
this  amount  would  be  used  to  address  previous 
wetland  losses,  and  is  included  in  total  funding 
for  wetlands  activities.  Examples  of  mitigation 
projects  include  land  purchases  in  the  area  of 


the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  ($10  mil¬ 
lion)  and  construction  of  Columbia  River  juve¬ 
nile  fish  bypass  facilities  at  6  existing  locks 
and  dams  ($31.7  million).  These  fish  bypass 
projects,  with  a  total  cost  of  almost  $250  mil¬ 
lion,  will  provide  facilities  to  assist  the  passage 
of  juvenile  fish  around  the  turbines  at  Lower 
Granite,  Lower  Monumental,  Little  Goose, 
McNary,  The  Dalles,  and  Ice  Harbor.  These 
facilities  have  taken  on  greater  importance  in 
the  light  of  the  potential  endangered  species 
listing  of  several  salmon  species. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation ,  Interior — Pre¬ 
serving  and  Restoring  Environmental  Re¬ 
sources. — The  budget  proposes  several  envi¬ 
ronmental  initiatives  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation.  Nine  new  studies  will  evaluate  the 
potential  for  improving  fish  and  wildlife  habi¬ 
tat  and  preserving  and  restoring  wetlands  in 
cooperation  with  local  partners  at  selected  Rec¬ 
lamation  projects  in  California,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  and  Oregon.  In  addition,  new  studies 
will  be  initiated  to  identify  the  source  of  water 
quality  problems  at  projects  in  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  including  the  Lower  and  Middle  Rio 
Grande,  Upper  Arkansas,  Dolores,  and  the  San 
Joaquin  River  Basins. 

Mitigating  Environmental  Impacts  of 
Projects . — The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  budget 
proposal  includes  $89  million  to  mitigate  ad¬ 
verse  environmental  impacts  at  water  re¬ 
sources  projects.  Major  environmental  res¬ 
toration  activities  will  continue  at  the  Central 
Valley  Project  in  California,  including  res¬ 
toration  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  along 
the  Trinity  and  Sacramento  Rivers.  Rec¬ 
lamation  will  also  begin  implementation  of 
provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  Truckee-Car- 
son-Pyramid  Lake  Water  Settlement  legisla¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and 
non-Federal  interests.  Specific  activities  at 
Reclamation  projects  will  include  modification 
of  project  facilities  and  operational  changes  to 
improve  anadromous  fisheries,  migratory  wa¬ 
terfowl  habitat,  and  other  environmental  re¬ 
sources.  Environmental  mitigation  is  sched¬ 
uled  concurrent  with  construction  of  projects 
included  in  the  budget. 

In  addition,  the  budget  places  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  non-structural  solutions  to  water  re¬ 
source  problems  and  improved  management 
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Table  E-ll.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  (CIVIL  WORKS):  PROTECTION 
AND  RESTORATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCES 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Actual 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991- 

-92 

Funding  Summary 

1989 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Protection  and  Restoration: 

Regulatory  Program  . . 

64 

65 

72 

86 

+  14 

+  19 

Coastal  Partnership  . 

— 

— 

— 

7 

+7 

— 

Modification  of  Existing  Projects 
(Section  1135)  . 

2 

8 

+6 

+300 

Restoration  Studies  . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

+2 

— 

Other  Wetlands  Activities  . . 

13 

30 

28 

49 

+21 

+75 

Mitigation: 

Columbia  River  Juvenile  Fish  Miti¬ 
gation  . 

10 

10 

19 

32 

+  13 

+68 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 

Mitigation  ., . . . . 

_ 

_ 

15 

10 

-5 

-33 

Other  Mitigation  Projects  . . . 

39 

49 

80 

68 

-12 

-15 

Total  . . . .  .... 

126 

154 

216 

262 

+46 

+21 

and  operation  of  existing  facilities.  This  will 
significantly  reduce  future  adverse  environ¬ 
mental  impacts  of  water  resource  development 
projects. 
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Section  V.B  has  been  extracted  and  reprinted 
herein. 

The  entire  section  V.  may  be  referred  to  on  pages 
Part  Two-107  through  Part  Two-143  of  the  "Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government." 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

The  Administration  is  strongly  committed  to 
ending  the  scourge  of  drugs  and  combatting 
'violent  crime.  The  budget  proposes  an  overall 
increase  of  $1.1  billion,  an  11  percent  increase 
over  1991,  to  extend  the  progress  begun  in 
curbing  drug  use  in  America.  If  enacted,  total 
Federal  drug  control  spending  would  be  $11.7 
billion — an  increase  of  $5.2  billion,  or  80  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  when  the  President  took  of¬ 
fice. 

Ending  the  Scourge  of  Drugs 

The  key  elements  of  the  Federal  drug  control 
effort  are: 

•  To  fight  drugs  at  the  source  and  on  the 
streets,  the  budget  proposes  an  increase 
of  $627  million  (14  percent)  in  criminal 
justice  activities  and  a  $221  million  in¬ 
crease  (8  percent)  in  international  and 
interdiction  programs; 

•  To  expand  and  target  prevention  efforts, 
the  budget  proposes  to  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Education  Department’s  Drug 
Free  Schools  program  to  79  percent  above 
1989  levels  and  includes  a  $15  million  in¬ 
crease  over  1991  for  the  Department  of 


Health  and  Human  Services’  (HHS)  Com¬ 
munity  Partnership  prevention  grants; 

•  To  improve  and  expand  treatment  pro¬ 
grams,  the  budget  proposes  a  new  $99  mil¬ 
lion  drug  treatment  grant  program  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  Nation’s  capacity  to  treat  drug 
users;  additional  resources  are  also  pro¬ 
posed  for  treatment  research  and  for  pro¬ 
grams  that  target  pregnant  women  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  criminal  justice  system — 
for  a  treatment  total  of  $1.7  billion  (up 
10  percent). 

Fighting  Crime 

In  addition  to  drug  control  programs,  overall 
law  enforcement  efforts  will  continue  to  be  a 
priority.  The  level  of  crime  is  still  too  high. 
If  neighborhoods  are  to  be  made  safe,  the  laws 
must  be  enforced.  Therefore,  the  1992  budget 
proposes  an  increase  of  $2  billion  for  all  Fed¬ 
eral  law  enforcement  programs,  from  $12.8  bil¬ 
lion  in  1991,  to  $14.8  billion  in  1992.  (These 
figures  include  some  of  the  drug  law  enforce¬ 
ment  programs  discussed  above.)  The  last  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  chapter  discusses  all  Federal  law 
enforcement  expenditures,  of  which  the  drug 
control  programs  are  one  component.  Key  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  fight  against  crime  include: 


Table  B-l.  FEDERAL  SPENDING  TO  FIGHT  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Actual  1^2  Percent 

1981  1989  1991  Request  I99l-g92 


Prevention  . . 0.1  0.7  1.4  1.5  +5 

Treatment  . 0.4  0.9  1.5  1.7  +10 

Research  . 0.1  0.2  0.4  0.5  +12 

Interdiction  . 0.3  1  4  2.0  2.1  +4 

International  .  0.1  0.3  0  6  0.8  +20 

Intelligence  .  —  0.1  0.1  0.1  +6 

Criminal  Justice  .  0.4  2.8  4.4  5.0  +14 


Total .  1.5  6.4  10.5  11.7  +11 
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•  an  increase  of  $328  million  or  19  percent 
above  1991  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigations  to  expand  and  improve  its  ef¬ 
forts  against  violent  and  white  collar 
crime; 

•  an  increase  of  $609  million  for  the  U.S. 
Attorneys  and  the  Judiciary,  22  percent 


above  1991,  to  assure  that  criminals  are 
tried  and  held  accountable  for  their  of¬ 
fenses;  and 

•  an  increase  of  $467  million  or  27  percent 
above  1991  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris¬ 
ons,  to  ensure  that  convicted  offenders  are 
punished  for  their  crimes. 


ENDING  THE  SCOURGE  OF  DRUGS 


The  total  drug  control  request  for  1992  is 
$11.7  billion,  a  $1.1  billion  increase  over  1991. 

ATTACKING  THE  DRUG  MARKET  AT 

THE  SOURCE  AND  ON  THE  STREET 

The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  is  an 
integrated  approach  that  attacks  the  problem 
on  all  fronts  through  drug  treatment,  preven¬ 
tion,  education,  and  law  enforcement.  In  en¬ 
forcing  the  law,  pressure  is  put  on  all  points 
of  the  distribution  chain — from  the  source 
country  where  the  drugs  are  grown  to  the 
street  comer  where  they  are  sold.  At  each 
point,  the  goal  is  to  identify,  arrest,  prosecute, 
and  punish  those  that  break  the  law. 

The  1992  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  12 
percent  over  1991,  or  a  total  of  $0.8  billion 
for  drug  law  enforcement  activities. 

Drug  law  enforcement  affects  drug  use  by 
making  the  substances  more  difficult  or  expen¬ 
sive  to  purchase  and  by  deterring  current  or 
potential  users  with  the  threat  of  punishment. 
The  number  of  individuals  using  illicit  drugs 
in  this  country  is  declining.  While  it  is  not 
possible  to  identify  the  exact  causes  of  that 


decline,  one  can  say  with  certainty  that  some 
of  those  individuals  were  deterred  by  the  in¬ 
tensified  pressure  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  budget  will  keep  this  pressure 
on  by  proposing  increased  funding  for  criminal 
justice,  interdiction,  and  international  activi¬ 
ties. 

•  To  fight  drugs  domestically,  the  budget 
proposes  an  increase  of  20  percent  for  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Task  Forces  (OCDETF).  This  effective 
drug  enforcement  strategy  will  grow  from 
$335  million  in  1991  to  $402  million  in 
1992.  The  growth  will  be  spread  among 
the  OCDETF  participants'  and  will  com¬ 
bine  their  intelligence,  equipment  and  in¬ 
vestigative  techniques  to  produce  an  esti¬ 
mated  28  percent  more  indictments  and 
29  percent  more  convictions  than  in  1991. 

•  The  budget  proposes  an  8  percent  increase 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA),  from  $694  million  in  1991  to  $748 
million  in  1992.  DEA’s  efforts  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  U.S.  major  trafficking  areas, 
with  91  percent  of  134  new  agents  either 


Table  B-2.  DRUG  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SPENDING  INCREASES  BY 

$0.8  BILLION 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Actual 

1992 

Request 

1991- 

-92 

1989 

1991 

Dollar 

change 

Percent 

change 

Criminal  justice  . . 

2.8 

4.4 

5.0 

0.6 

+  14 

Interdiction  . . 

.  1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

0.1 

+4 

International  . 

.  0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

0.1 

+20 

Intelligence  . . 

.  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

+6 
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targeted  at  regions  with  the  most  severe 
drug  trafficking  crime,  state  and  local  task 
forces,  and  marijuana  eradication  efforts. 

•  The  budget  proposes  an  18  percent  in¬ 
crease  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion’s  drug  operations,  from  $175  million 
in  1991  to  $206  million  in  1992.  With  44 
new  special  agents,  the  Bureau  will  have 
a  force  of  over  1,000  drug  agents.  Sophisti¬ 
cated  and  successful  initiatives  against  Co¬ 
lombian  and  South  American  trafficking 
organizations  will  expand,  as  will  the  in¬ 
creased  collection  of  drug  intelligence,  de¬ 
velopment  of  investigative  technology,  and 
joint  cooperation  efforts. 

•  To  prosecute  drug  dealers  and  users,  the 
budget  proposes  $201  million  for  the  drug 
component  of  the  U.S.  Attorneys.  A  16  per¬ 
cent  increase  is  proposed  for  the  U.S.  Mar¬ 
shals — a  total  request  of  $233  million. 

•  To  incarcerate  convicted  drug  offenders,  an 
increase  of  $350  million  is  proposed  for 
the  drug-related  portion  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Prisons  to  $1.4  billion  in  1992. 
This  will  add  2,450  drug-related  prison 
beds  to  the  Federal  prison  system. 

•  To  fight  drugs  at  their  source,  a  total  of 
$779  million  is  requested  for  international 
anti-drug  programs,  an  increase  of  $132 
million  over  1991.  These  resources  will  in¬ 
crease  programs  in  Mexico  and  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  economic  assistance  to  the  Andean 
nations  conditioned  on  their  counter¬ 
narcotics  performance  and  sound  human 
rights  policies. 

•  At  the  border,  $2.1  billion  is  proposed  in 
1992  to  maintain  and  improve  the  drug 
interdiction  effort.  Included  in  this  request 
are  resources  for  2  additional  Coast  Guard 
helicopters  to  augment  sea  and  air  inter¬ 
diction  efforts.  Resources  also  are  proposed 
to  support  an  initiative  to  move  INS  bor¬ 
der  patrol  personnel  from  the  interior  to 
the  Southwest  border  in  support  of  land 
interdiction  efforts.  The  interdiction  agen¬ 
cies  will  continue  to  integrate  and  stream¬ 
line  their  operations  to  maximize  their  ef¬ 
fort. 

In  addition  to  deterring  potential  users,  law 
enforcement  also  appears  to  be  having  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  drug  traffickers.  A  recent  rise  in  the 


price  of  cocaine  indicates  that  it  is  now  more 
difficult  to  distribute  the  drug  in  this  country. 
In  1982,  a  kilogram  of  cocaine  was  selling  at 
the  wholesale  level  for  between  $47,000  and 
$70,000.  By  1988,  the  wholesale  price  of  co¬ 
caine  had  fallen  to  between  $11,000  and 
$24,000  per  kilogram.  In  June  of  1990,  the 
DEA  announced  that  in  New  York  and  other 
major  cities  the  wholesale  price  of  cocaine  had 
risen.  Nationwide  the  price  range  had  moved 
to  between  $17,500  and  $26,000  a  kilo. 

This  rise  in  the  price  of  cocaine  has  been 
attributed  to  the  law  enforcement  crackdown. 
It  is  too  early  to  determine  whether  this  price 
rise  is  a  short-term  disruption,  but  if  the  high¬ 
er  price  level  is  sustained  or  increased  over 
time,  it  would  be  welcome  news. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  observed 
rise  in  price  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  drug  was  falling.  Had  demand 
remained  constant,  the  price  increase  would 
have  been  even  greater. 

COCAINE  USE  HAS  STARTED  TO  FALL 

The  use  of  cocaine  continues  to  decline — 
down  72  percent  from  1985  according  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  1990 
Household  Survey.  The  household  survey  data 
are  the  most  recent  of  several  indicators  to 
show  a  decline  in  drug  abuse  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  trend  that  had  been  threatening  the 
Nation  now  appears  to  be  reversing. 

Other  major  national  indicators  of  drug 
use — the  national  household  survey,  the  high 
school  senior  survey,  and  the  Drug  Abuse 
Warning  Network  (DAWN) — also  show  that 
drug  use  is  declining  among  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  a  decline  in  cocaine  use,  the 
1990  national  household  survey  found  a  44 
percent  reduction  over  the  past  five  years  in 
reported  current  use  (defined  as  use  in  the 
previous  30  days)  of  any  illicit  drug — down 
from  an  estimated  23  million  users  in  1985 
to  12.9  million  in  1990.  The  estimated  number 
of  current  cocaine  users  fell  from  5.8  million 
in  1985  to  1.6  million  in  1990. 

Other  data  support  the  findings  of  the 
household  survey.  For  example,  the  percentage 
of  high  school  seniors  reporting  current  mari- 
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COCAINE  USE  HAS  STARTED  TO  FALL 


juana  use  has  been  falling  steadily  since  1979. 
Reported  cocaine  use  among  seniors  has  fallen 
steadily  since  1985.  While  there  are  limitations 
to  this  data  (e.g.,  the  sample  does  not  include 
adolescents  who  drop  out  of  school),  the  trend 
has  been  consistent.  In  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America,  a 
similar  decline  was  observed.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  chart  compares  the  three  surveys. 

Since  the  third  quarter  of  1989,  there  has 
been  a  30  percent  decrease  in  cocaine-related 
emergency  room  admissions.  Data  on  these  ad¬ 
missions  (DAWN  data)  are  presented  in  the 
following  chart.1 

Local  statistics  show  similar  declines  in  drug 
use.  For  example,  individuals  arrested  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  tested  for  illicit 
substances  since  1984.  In  1984,  15  percent  of 
the  arrestees  tested  positive  for  cocaine.  By 
the  spring  of  1988,  cocaine  use  was  detected 

‘The  DAWN  system  collects  data  on  the  number  of  drug-related 
medical  emergencies  and  deaths  from  a  sample  of  hospitals  and 
medical  examiners  across  the  country.  DAWN  data  have  limita¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  possible  to  assemble  a  consistent  panel  of  reporting 
facilities  and  examine  the  trends 


in  two-thirds  of  the  adults  arrested.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1990,  the  figure  had  fallen  to  51  per¬ 
cent.  Although  not  a  national  indicator,  the 
D.C.  drug  testing  program  does  illustrate  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  a  population  often 
missed  by  the  other  indicators. 

EXPANDING  AND  TARGETING 
PREVENTION  EFFORTS 

The  results  of  the  above  surveys  indicate 
that  fewer  people  are  starting  to  use  drugs 
and  of  those  who  have  started,  more  are  stop¬ 
ping.  Drug  prevention  and  treatment  programs 
are  intended  to  maintain  these  gains,  and,  if 
possible,  accelerate  them.  Understanding  what 
constitutes  effective  prevention  is  expanding 
and  that  knowledge  is  being  incorporated  into 
the  Federal  programs. 

The  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  5  percent 
over  1991,  or  $73  million,  for  drug  prevention 
activities. 

Drug  prevention  programs  target  children 
and  adolescents,  seeking  to  prevent  the  onset 
of  substance  abuse  among  non-users,  encour- 
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Table  B-3.  FEDERAL  DRUG  PREVENTION  SPENDING  INCREASES  BY 

$0.1  BILLION 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 
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Prevention  . . . 

0.7 

1.4 

1.5 

+0.1 
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AFTER  CLIMBING  STEADILY,  COCAINE- RELATED 
EMERGENCIES  HAVE  BEGUN  TO  FALL 
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Source:  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network  (HHS). 


age  current  users  to  quit,  and  discourage  cur¬ 
rent  users  from  progressing  to  more  dangerous 
practices  (e.g.,  from  experimentation  to  regular 
use  or  from  non-intravenous  to  intravenous 
use).  National  data  as  well  as  prevention  ex¬ 
periments  confirm  that  it  is  possible  to  change 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  individuals  with 
regard  to  drug  use. 

Although  it  is  tempting  to  say  that  drug  pre¬ 
vention  programs  are  solely  responsible  for  the 
reduced  drug  use  among  adolescents,  preven¬ 
tion  programs  are  probably  one  of  the  many 


factors  that  contributed  to  the  fall  in  drug  use. 
However,  recent  experiments  suggest  that  pre¬ 
vention  programs  can  make  a  difference.  The 
Midwestern  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Research 
Project  and  the  RAND  Corporation’s  Project 
ALERT  have  shown  that  specific  prevention 
efforts  can  reduce  drug  use  relative  to  control 
groups. 

•  The  Midwestern  Project  involved  mass 
media  campaigns,  school-based  education, 
parent  education  and  organization,  com¬ 
munity  organization,  and  health  policy 
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changes.  The  experiment  reduced  adoles¬ 
cent  use  of  cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  mari¬ 
juana. 

•  Project  ALERT,  a  school-based  program 
for  adolescents,  seeks  to  curb  drug  use  by 
motivating  young  people  to  resist  drugs 
and  helping  them  acquire  the  skills  to  do 
so.  Project  ALERT  reduced  the  use  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  marijuana  for  both  low-  and 
high-risk  students  and  was  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  schools  with  high  and  low  mi¬ 
nority  enrollments.2 

Results  of  these  kinds  of  efforts  have  been 
incorporated  into  Federal  prevention  efforts. 

•  The  Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Prevention 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  finances  demonstration  projects 
that  coordinate  local  resources  (school, 
church,  business,  local  government,  and 
civic  groups)  into  comprehensive  preven¬ 
tion  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 

3  Phyllis  L.  Ellickson  and  Robert  M.  Bell.  “Drug  Prevention  in 
Junior  High*  A  Multi-Site  Longitudinal  Test,”  Science,  volume  247, 
March  16,  1990  (pp.  1265-1372). 


communities.  The  budget  proposes  to  in¬ 
crease  funding  for  community  partnership 
grants  by  $15  million,  from  an  enacted 
level  of  $99  million  in  1991  to  $114  million 
in  1992. 

•  The  Department  of  Education’s  Drug  Free 
Schools  and  Communities  program  pro¬ 
vides  resources  for  establishing  drug  edu¬ 
cation  and  prevention  programs  in  the 
schools.  This  program  has  grown  dramati¬ 
cally  in  recent  years,  from  $354  million 
in  1989  to  $606  million  in  1991.  The  budg¬ 
et  proposes  to  increase  funding  by  4  per¬ 
cent  to  $632  million.  This  includes  $49.5 
million  ($25  million  over  1991)  for  emer¬ 
gency  grants  to  schools  hardest  hit  by 
drug  abuse. 

•  The  budget  proposes  to  increase  funding 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development’s  Drug  Elimination  Grants 
by  $15  million  or  10  percent,  from  an  en¬ 
acted  level  of  $150  million  to  $165  million 
in  1992.  The  purpose  of  these  grants  is 
to  help  provide  a  drug-free  environment 
for  the  residents  of  public  housing  by  de- 
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veloping  new  prevention  programs  within 
the  projects  as  well  as  improving  building 
security. 

Changing  Attitudes  in  the  Workplace . — 

Just  as  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  adoles¬ 
cents  have  changed  in  the  high  schools,  com¬ 
prehensive  drug  workplace  programs  appear  to 
be  having  an  effect  on  the  employed  popu¬ 
lation.  One  positive  indication  is  that  more  em¬ 
ployers  are  addressing  the  issue  of  substance 
abuse.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  the  percentage  of  employers  with  a  for¬ 
mal  substance  abuse  policy  grew  by  about  60 
percent  over  the  last  2  years. 

In  those  instances  where  drug  testing  is  a 
component  of  the  program,  a  quantitative 
measure  is  available  to  gauge  progress.  The 
Federal  Government  provides  examples  of  em¬ 
ployers  with  effective  workplace  programs.  The 
U.S.  military  reports  that  drug  testing  proce¬ 
dures  are  responsible  for  an  82  percent  decline 
in  drug  use  from  1981  to  1989.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  (DOT)  witnessed  a 
steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  samples 
testing  positive  for  illicit  drugs  from  0.9  per¬ 
cent  in  January  1988  to  0.4  percent  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1990. 

Again,  this  encouraging  news  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  reality  that  much  is  yet  to 
be  done,  both  in  the  public  and  private  sector. 
The  recent  alcohol-related  train  accident  in 
Boston,  in  which  several  people  were  injured, 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  continued  need 
for  workplace  substance  abuse  policies. 

IMPROVING  AND  EXPANDING  DRUG 
TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 

In  the  fall  of  1990,  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
(IOM)  released  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 


examinations  of  the  effectiveness  and  financing 
of  drug  treatment,3  The  committee  that  pro¬ 
duced  that  report  cited  four  specific  priorities 
for  public  financing: 

•  ending  delays  in  admission/treatment  ex¬ 
pansion; 

•  improving  treatment  quality; 

•  targeting  pregnant  women  and  young 
mothers;  and 

•  targeting  criminal  justice-based  treatment. 

For  1992,  $1.7  billion  is  allocated  for  drug 
treament  programs,  a  $156  million  increase 
over  1991.  Each  of  the  four  treatment  prior¬ 
ities  is  addressed  in  the  budget  proposal. 

Ending  delays  in  admission . — The  1992 
budget  proposes  an  additional  $99  million  to 
create  a  categorical  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  treatment  capacity.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  other  programs  and  initiatives,  as 
well  as  technical  assistance  to  the  States  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  management  of 
treatment  resources,  will  be  continued.  If  the 
requested  resources  for  drug  treatment  are 
provided,  an  additional  40,000  people  would 
receive  services  in  1992. 

The  budget  proposes  to  increase  funding  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  drug  treat¬ 
ment  programs  by  $39  million  to  expand  the 
treatment  services  provided  to  the  Nation’s 
veterans. 

Improving  treatment  quality . — The  Ad¬ 
ministration  believes  that  a  National  Strategy 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  drug  use  must  simul- 

sDean  R.  Geratein  and  Hennck  J  Harwood  (eds.),  Treating  Drug 
Problems'  A  Study  of  the  Evolution,  Effectiveness,  and  Financing  of 
Public  and  Private  Drug  Treatment  Systems,  National  Academy 
Press,  Washington,  D.C  ,  1990. 
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taneously  expand  treatment  capacity  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  all  treatment.  Therefore, 
in  addition  to  creating  new  public  treatment 
slots,  the  budget  increases  funding  for  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  ad¬ 
dictive  disorders. 

Research  sponsored  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  has  found  that 
the  longer  drug  users  stay  with  a  treatment 
program,  the  higher  the  probability  that  they 
will  remain  drug-free. 

The  better  that  drug  users  are  matched  to 
a  particular  treatment  method,  the  higher  is 
the  probability  of  success  in  treatment.  For 
example,  NIDA  research  has  shown  that  psy¬ 
chiatric  status  is  a  key  factor  for  matching 
drug  abuse  patients  to  treatment  programs.4 

Drug  abuse  treatment  programs  should  be 
able  to  recognize  and  treat  those  who  suffer 
from  poly-drug  abuse  (including  alcohol)  and 
mental  illness.  A  recent  NIDA-sponsored  study 
found  that  50  percent  of  all  individuals  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  drug  disorder  (other  than  alcohol) 
also  suffer  from  at  least  one  mental  disorder.5 

HHS’s  Office  for  Treatment  Improvement 
(OTI)  will  continue  to  sponsor  research  and 
demonstration  grants  to  learn  more  about  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  addictive  disorders. 
The  budget  funds  several  promising  programs 
to  improve  the  quality  of  treatment: 

•  $56  million  for  medications  development, 
an  increase  of  $16  million  over  1991. 
NIDA  has  developed  a  unique  partnership 
among  government,  academic,  and  private 
sector  scientists  to  develop  new  medica¬ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction. 
The  1992  proposal  will  allow  NIDA  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  capacity  to  test  these  drugs  by 
increasing  clinic  size  and  adding  addi¬ 
tional  testing  sites. 

4  The  NIDA-developed  Addiction  Severity  Index  demonstrates 

that  patients  with  low-severity  illness  do  equally  well  in  the  var¬ 
ious  types  of  treatment  programs.  However,  patients  with  mid-se¬ 
verity  psychiatric  problems  and  without  serious  family  or  employ¬ 
ment  problems  can  be  effectively  treated  in  outpatient  programs 
And*  of  most  concern  for  the  treatment  community,  patients  with 
severe  mental  illness — a  growing  subgroup  of  patients — are  par¬ 
ticularly  costly  to  treat  and  may  even  worsen  in  normally  effective 
treatment  programs. 

6Regier,  Darrel  A.,  et  al.,  “Comorbidity  of  Mental  Disorders  with 

Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Abuse,”  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  November  21,  1990,  Vol.  264,  No.  19,  p.  2517. 


•  $87  million  for  treatment  improvement 
grants.  These  grants  will  finance  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Project,  “treatment  campuses”  to  serve 
patients  with  state-of-the-art  treatment 
methods  and  associated  social  services. 
This  will  serve  as  a  way  for  researchers 
and  practitioners  to  work  together  in  ex¬ 
ploring  new  treatment  methods. 

Drug  use  among  the  general  population  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  declining  according  to  the  survey 
data  mentioned  above.  However,  the  same 
data  also  indicate  that  some  demographic 
subgroups  are  disproportionately  represented 
among  drug  users  (e.g.,  young  adults  age 
18-25),  and  among  those  still  using  drugs, 
there  are  some  groups  whose  drug  use  imposes 
a  greater  cost  on  society  than  others.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  a  strong  incentive  to 
focus  on  two  sub-groups:  pregnant  women  and 
individuals  within  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Targeting  pregnant  women  and  their 
children . — Babies  who  have  been  exposed  to 
drugs  in  utero  are  likely  to  need  longer  periods 
of  hospitalization  after  birth.  As  these  children 
get  older,  they  can  suffer  from  hyperactivity, 
poor  attention  span,  and  other  learning  dis¬ 
abilities.  The  number  of  crack  babies  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  1  to  2  percent  of  all  live  births, 
or  30,000  to  50,000  babies  annually.6  The  HHS 
Office  of  Inspector  General  estimated  that  the 
cost  for  hospital  delivery,  perinatal  care,  and 
foster  care  through  age  5  was  over  $55,000 
per  crack  baby.7  This  estimate  excludes  addi¬ 
tional  costs  for  developmental  intervention, 
education,  and  health  services  through  age  5 
to  prepare  the  child  for  school.  The  Inspector 
General's  report  estimated  that  if  these  ex¬ 
penses  were  included,  the  total  cost  could  tri¬ 
ple. 

In  the  budget,  funds  are  requested  for  addi¬ 
tional  outreach  and  treatment  for  pregnant 
women  and  their  children.  In  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  block  grant,  10  percent  is  to  be  targeted 
to  women  with  drug  abuse  problems  out  of 
a  total  $512  million  requested  in  drug-related 
funds. 

*  Douglas  Besharov,  ‘The  Children  of  Crack,”  Public  Welfare,  Fall 
1989,  pp.  6-11. 

7  Office  of  Inspector  General,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Crack  Babies,  February  1990. 
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In  addition,  $124  million  is  requested  to 
fund  outreach  programs  for  pregnant  women 
and  $10  million  for  the  Human  Development 
Services’  abandoned  infants  program. 

Targeting  individuals  within  the  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  system . — A  number  of  studies 
have  established  the  link  between  drug  use 
and  crime.  In  the  spring  of  1989,  a  msyority 
of  the  males  arrested  in  sixteen  U.S.  cities 
tested  positive  for  illicit  drug  use  according 
to  the  Department  of  Justice’s  Drug  Use  Fore¬ 
casting  report.  In  ten  of  the  cities,  a  majority 
tested  positive  for  cocaine  use. 

Focusing  on  individuals  within  the  criminal 
justice  system  makes  sense  for  two  reasons. 
First,  criminals  who  use  drugs  impose  greater 


costs  on  society  through  the  crimes  they  com¬ 
mit,  as  well  as  the  increased  burden  they  place 
on  the  criminal  justice  system.  Second,  drug 
users  who  are  on  probation  or  parole,  with 
the  threat  of  being  returned  to  prison  or  jail, 
have  an  added  incentive  to  stay  in  a  treatment 
program. 

The  budget  proposes  to  expand  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  treatment  programs  in  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Prisons.  Funding  for  treatment  services 
will  increase  from  $10  million  in  1991  to  $22 
million  in  1992. 

The  Judiciary  will  request  $57  million  in 
1992  for  substance  abuse  treatment  and  HHS 
will  request  $17  million  for  criminal  justice 
treatment  efforts. 


FIGHTING  CRIME 


Many  law  enforcement  officials  cite  the  rise 
in  drug  dealing  as  one  of  the  causes  for  in¬ 
creasing  violent  crime  across  the  country.  The 
falling  rate  of  drug  use  should  continue  to 
push  down  overall  crime  rates.  However,  crime 
rates  are  still  too  high — particularly  the  mur¬ 
der  rate.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1990,  the 
FBI  reported  that  the  murder  rate  rose  8  per¬ 
cent  nationwide.  Though  these  national  figures 
are  frightening  enough,  one  only  has  to  go  as 
far  as  the  morning  newspaper  to  find 
incidences  of  communities  touched  by  violent 
crime. 

A  fundamental  responsibility  of  government 
is  to  protect  citizens  and  their  property.  Ameri¬ 
cans  deserve  to  live  in  a  society  in  which  they 
are  safe  and  secure. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  1992  budget  in¬ 
creases  the  resources  available  for  continuing 
the  war  on  crime.  A  total  of  $14.8  billion  is 
requested  for  law  enforcement  activities,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16  percent  over  1991.  These  figures 
include  some  of  the  drug  law  enforcement  pro¬ 
grams  discussed  above. 

The  enhancements  will  strengthen  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  criminal  justice  system  and  increase  the 
certainty  of  apprehension,  prosecution,  and 
punishment.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  1992  strategy  for  fighting  crime  in¬ 
cludes  increased  funding  for  law  enforcement 
programs,  additional  U.S.  Attorneys,  and  in¬ 


creases  in  prison  staffing  and  bedspaces.  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  will  be  participating  in  this  law 
enforcement  strategy  through  the  following: 

•  The  1992  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  budget  will  grow  by  19  percent  over 
1991,  from  $1,693  million  to  $2,021  mil¬ 
lion.  This  growth  will  spread  additional 
crime-fighting  resources  to  most  of  the 
FBI’s  enforcement  programs.  Additional 
resources  are  requested  to  address  the  es¬ 
calation  in  Asian  organized  crime  activity 
and  to  combat  Mexican  and  Colombian 
drug  trafficking  groups.  Over  $64  million 
of  the  Bureau’s  $328  million  1992  increase 
address  national  security  programs — 185 
agents  are  being  added  in  this  enforce¬ 
ment  area.  Funds  are  also  included  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  process  of  automating  finger¬ 
print  identification  nationwide.  Once  in 
place,  as  many  as  29,000  fugitives  can  be 
readily  identified  by  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers. 

•  The  FBI  budget  also  requests  171  agents 
for  white  collar  crime  programs.  This  en¬ 
forcement  area  will  experience  the  great¬ 
est  growth  rate  in  1992,  increasing  by  $30 
million.  Savings  and  loan  failure  investiga¬ 
tions,  HUD  and  bankruptcy  fraud,  and 
public  corruption  criminal  activity  all  re¬ 
quire  more  1992  enforcement  resources. 
Bank  fraud  and  embezzlement  funding  ac- 
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count  for  55  percent  of  the  increased  re¬ 
sources.  In  1990,  the  FBI  was  responsible 
for  over  2,200  savings  and  loan  fraud  con¬ 
victions  and  the  recovery  of  over  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  restitution  settlements. 

•  For  1992,  the  request  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  14  percent  over 
1991,  from  $887  million  to  $1,008  million 
in  1992.  These  additional  resources  will 
increase  staffing  and  bedspace  at  INS  de¬ 
tention  facilities  for  criminal  aliens. 
Crimes  committed  by  aliens  are  rising  dis¬ 
proportionately  in  relation  to  the  general 
population  and  include  more  violent  and 
drug-related  crimes.  Funding  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  to  increase  the  presence  of  the  Bor¬ 
der  Patrol  on  the  Southwest  border. 

•  To  increase  the  certainty  that  criminals 
are  held  accountable  for  their  offenses, 
$779  million  is  requested  for  the  U.S.  At¬ 
torneys,  an  increase  of  $104  million  or  15 
percent  over  1991.  These  resources  will  en¬ 
able  the  attorneys  to  prosecute  more  vio¬ 
lent  crimes,  weapons  offenses  and  drug 
cases.  The  attorneys  also  will  concentrate 
on  the  prosecution  of  financial  institution 
fraud,  white  collar  crime,  and  debt  collec¬ 
tion.  New  resources  for  affirmative  civil 
litigation  will  permit  the  attorneys  to 
begin  more  aggressive  prosecution  of 
fraud,  returning  more  dollars  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

•  If  offenders  are  going  to  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  their  crimes,  more  space  is  needed 
in  the  prisons.  The  budget  provides  over 
$350  million  for  new  prison  construction, 
providing  an  additional  3,600  bedspaces  by 
1996.  To  run  the  current  program  and  to 
staff  the  new  prisons  as  they  come  on  line 
a  total  of  $2.2  billion  is  requested  for  the 


Bureau  of  Prisons,  an  increase  of  27  per¬ 
cent  over  1991. 

•  The  request  for  the  Judiciary  represents 
a  25  percent  increase  over  1991,  from  $2.0 
billion  to  $2.6  billion  in  1992.  These  funds 
will  support  85  new  judgeships  recently 
authorized  by  Congress  to  address  the  in¬ 
creased  backlog  of  criminal  cases. 

•  The  budget  proposes  a  20  percent  increase 
for  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  from  $290 
million  in  1991  to  $347  million.  These  re¬ 
sources  will  support  additional  deputy 
U.S.  Marshals  for  the  protection  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  judges  provided  in  the  Federal 
Judgeship  Act,  expanded  witness  protec¬ 
tion  efforts,  and  the  guarding  of  prisoners. 

Strengthening  Criminal  Statutes . — Con¬ 
tinuing  the  fight  against  crime  is  more  than 
just  a  question  of  resources.  In  addition  to  ex¬ 
panding  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  remains  committed  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  current  laws.  This  includes  increasing  pen¬ 
alties,  eliminating  repetitive  delays  in  carrying 
out  judicial  sentencing,  and  allowing  the  use 
of  evidence  obtained  in  good  faith  by  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers. 

This  fight  also  is  the  responsibility  of  gov¬ 
ernments  at  all  levels.  For  example,  each  Na¬ 
tional  Drug  Control  Strategy  has  rec¬ 
ommended  tough  anti-drug  legislation  for  the 
States  to  adopt.  Although  many  States  have 
adopted  much  useful  legislation,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  all  States  do  so. 

Those  who  commit  crimes  should  and  must 
be  held  accountable  for  their  actions  if  citizens 
and  their  property  are  to  be  protected.  This 
requires  the  sustained  cooperative  commit¬ 
ment  of  all  law  enforcement  officials — Federal, 
State,  and  local — in  all  aspects  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 
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Table  B-5.  FEDERAL  SPENDING  WOULD  INCREASE  BY  $2.1  BILLION 

TO  FIGHT  CRIME 

(Budget  authority;  dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Actual 

1992 

Request 

1991- 

-92 

1989 

1991 

Dollar 

change 

Percent 

change 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  . . 

1,439 

1,693 

2,021 

+328 

+  19 

Bureau  of  Prisons  . 

1,542 

1,738 

2,205 

+467 

+27 

U.S.  Attorneys  . . . . . . 

460 

675 

779 

+  104 

+  15 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  . 

822 

887 

1,008 

+121 

+14 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration  . . 

534 

694 

748 

+54 

+8 

U.S  Marshals  . 

205 

290 

347 

+57 

+20 

Organized  Crime  Task  Forces  . . 

— 

335 

402 

+67 

+20 

Judiciary  . . 

1,476 

2,046 

2,551 

+505 

+25 

Other . . . 

2,944 

4,431 

4,781 

+350 

+8 

Total . . 

9,422 

12,789 

14,842 

+2,053 

+  16 
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This  section  of  the  budget  has  not  been  extracted 
for  reprinting  within.  It  may  be  referred  to  on  pages 
Part  Two-145  through  Part  Two-177  of  the  "Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government. 
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VII.  INTRODUCTION 


The  budget  requests  $290.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $295.2  billion  in  outlays  for  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  (050),  and  $35.7  billion  in  budg¬ 
et  authority  and  $17.8  billion  in  outlays  for 
International  Affairs  (150)  in  1992.  These  lev¬ 
els  are  consistent  with  the  Budget  Enforce¬ 
ment  Act  which  provides  separate  caps  for 
these  functions  in  1992  and  1993.  The  purpose 
of  this  request  is  to  provide  for  programs  that 
preserve  the  Nation’s  security — through  dip¬ 
lomatic,  political,  and  military  means;  through 
advancing  the  U.S.  agenda  on  economic  and 


trade  issues;  and  through  advancing  the  cause 
of  democracy,  human  rights,  international  co¬ 
operation  and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  defense  budget  request  does  not  reflect 
the  full  incremental  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  which  includes  Desert  Storm.  When 
costs  can  be  more  reliably  determined,  a  sup¬ 
plemental  request  will  be  submitted  formally. 
In  the  interim,  Desert  Shield  placeholder 
amounts  are  included  in  Governmentwide  al¬ 
lowances. 


Table  VII-1  FUNDING  SUMMARY  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1990 

Actual 

1991 

Estimate 

1992 

1993 

National  Defense  (050): 

Budget  Authority . . . . . . 

.  303.3 

285.6 

290.8 

290.9 

Outlays  . . . 

.......  299.3 

298.9 

295.2 

292.0 

Department  of  Defense-Military  (051): 

Budget  Authority  . . 

.  (293.0) 

(273.0) 

(278.3) 

(277.9) 

Outlays  . 

.  (289.8) 

(287.5) 

(283.0) 

(279.1) 

International  Affairs  (150): 

Budget  Authority . . . 

.  18.8 

19.8 

35.7 

21.8 

Outlays  . . . . . . 

13.8 

17.0 

17.8 

18.3 

Total: 

Budget  Authority  . . . .  .......... 

.......  322.1 

305.4 

326.5 

312.7 

Outlays  . . 

.  313.1 

315.9 

313.0 

310.3 

Memorandum 


Desert  Shield  placeholder  amounts  included  in  Gov- 


emmentwide  allowances  (929)  . . 

Appropriation 1  . 

.  29.0 

Offsetting  receipts  . . . 

.  15.0 

Net  Budget  Authority  . . 

.  14.0 

Net  Outlays . . . 

.  8.2 

'Does  not  include  $1.0  billion  already  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  1991. 
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CONTEXT 


The  events  of  last  year  were  both  encourag¬ 
ing  and  disturbing.  There  was  German  unifica¬ 
tion,  and  rapid  economic  and  political  reform 
in  Eastern  Europe,  but  also  deep  uncertainty 
and  instability  within  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
was  close  cooperation  among  our  allies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis,  but  disarray  among  them 
in  trade  negotiations  resulting  in  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Uruguay  Round.  There  was  a  res¬ 
toration  of  democracy  in  Panama  and  Nica¬ 
ragua,  but  a  setback  for  democracy  in 
Suriname.  There  was  a  movement  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  reform  in  Latin  America  as  evidenced 
by  U.S.  and  Mexican  free  trade  negotiations 
and  by  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americans  Ini¬ 
tiative,  but  the  persistence  of  trade  restrictions 
in  many  countries.  There  were  reduced  mili¬ 
tary  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
the  need  for  massive  U.S.  force  deployments, 
the  most  rapid  large-scale  deployment  since 
World  War  II.  As  this  budget  goes  to  press, 
war  has  begun. 

Against  this  background,  there  are  both  op¬ 
portunities  for  action  and  problems  to  be  ad¬ 


dressed.  Because  of  the  reduced  threat  of  a 
major  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  plans  can 
proceed  for  a  significant  reduction  in  military 
force  structure — of  about  25  percent  by  1995. 
But,  as  recent  events  in  the  Mideast  show, 
necessary  military  capabilities  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  selectively  strengthened  and  re¬ 
structured  to  respond  to  regional  conflicts  and 
to  outlaw  and  terrorist  regimes.  Moreover, 
force  planning  must  take  into  account  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  possess  formidable 
military  power  including  massive  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  capabilities. 

International  affairs  programs  will  reinforce 
the  movement  toward  democracy  and  free  mar¬ 
kets  and  support  efforts  to  protect  new  and 
existing  democracies  from  threats  to  their  se¬ 
curity.  This  requires  the  full  range  of  assist¬ 
ance  tools,  from  development  assistance  to  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  support  to  military  assist¬ 
ance.  To  tailor  assistance  to  individual  country 
situations  and  to  be  able  to  respond  to  unfold¬ 
ing  events,  flexibility  must  be  an  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  assistance  programs. 
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The  security  objectives  of  the  U.S.  remain 
unchanged.  U.S.  military  forces  must  deter  ag¬ 
gression  and  protect  American  citizens  around 
the  globe.  They  must  be  able  to  repel  or  defeat 
military  attacks  that  threaten  vital  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests.  The  reduced  threat  of  a  major  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  presents  the  opportunity  to 
reduce  and  restructure  military  forces.  Never¬ 
theless,  combat-ready  forces  must  be  main¬ 
tained  and  equipped  with  modern  equipment 
to  respond  to  continuing  threats.  It  is  also  in 
the  U.S.  interest  to  pursue  verifiable  strategic 
and  conventional  arms  reduction  agreements, 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  technologies  with 
military  applications  to  potential  adversaries, 
and  to  continue  to  meet  the  challenge  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  U.S. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Table  A-l  shows  the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  through  1993  for  the  three  national 
defense  subfunctions:  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  atomic  energy  defense 


activities,  and  defense-related  activities  of 
other  agencies. 

Currently  planned  1991-1995  defense  budg¬ 
et  levels  are  compared  in  Table  A-2  with  last 
January’s  budget  and  with  the  July  1990 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  baseline  (no  real 
growth).  The  table  shows  that  the  1991-1995 
levels  are  $130  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$97  billion  in  outlays  below  last  year’s  budget, 
and  $238  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $182 
billion  in  outlays  below  the  July  Gramm-Rud¬ 
man-Hollings  baseline. 

Department  of  Defense — Military 

The  budget  requests  $278.3  billion  for  budg¬ 
et  authority  and  $283.0  billion  for  outlays  in 
1992  for  the  military  functions  of  DOD.  The 
1992  program  for  Defense  is  12  percent  below 
the  1990  program  in  real  terms,  after  inflation, 
and  24  percent  below  the  1985  level.  The  budg¬ 
et  includes  proposed  rescissions  of  $3.4  billion 
in  1991,  reflecting  proposed  program  termi¬ 
nations  in  1992  and  elimination  of  low-priority 


Table  A-l.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1990 

Estimate 

Actual 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Budget  Authority: 

Department  of  Defense-Military  . 

Operations  . . . . . . . 

Investment  . . . .  ...... _ 

Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities  . 

Defense-Related  Activities  . 

293.0 

(172.7) 

(120.3) 

9.7 

0.6 

273.0 

(170.7) 

(102.3) 

11.6 

1.1 

278.3 

(170.1) 

(108.2) 
11.8 

0.8 

277.9 

(167.2) 

(110.7) 

12.2 

0.8 

Total  Budget  Authority  (excluding  Desert 
Shield)  ... . . . 

303.3 

285.6 

290.8 

290  9 

Outlays: 

Department  of  Defense-Military  .....  . 

Operations  . 

Investment  . . . . . 

Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities  . . . . 

Defense-Related  Activities  . . . 

289.8 

(169.9) 

(119.9) 

9.0 

0.6 

287.5 

(170.8) 

(116.7) 

10.5 

0.9 

283.0 

(167.2) 

(115.8) 

11.4 

0.8 

279.1 

(166.6) 

(112.5) 

12.1 

0.8 

Total  Outlays  (excluding  Desert  Shield)  . 

299.3 

298.9 

295.2 

292.0 
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active  and  reserve  military  personnel  and 
forces. 


Table  A-2.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FUNCTION  (050) 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1991-1995 

Total 

January  1990  Budget: 

Budget  Authority  . 

Outlays  . 

306.9 

303.3 

312.5 

309.2 

317.5 

311.9 

321.6 

315.7 

325.7 

318.6 

1,584 

1,559 

July  1990  G-R-H  Baseline  (no  real 
growth): 

Budget  Authority  . 

Outlays  . 

314.2 

306.8 

326.7 

317.6 

339.0 

326.8 

350.6 

342.2 

361.6 

350.0 

1,692 

1,643 

February  1991  Budget:* 

Budget  Authority  . 

Outlays  . 

285.6 

298.9 

290.8 

295.2 

290.9 

292.0 

291.9 

286.7 

295.1 

288.6 

1,454 

1,461 

February  1991  Reductions  from: 
January  1990  Budget:  * 

Budget  Authority . 

Outlays  . 

-21.3 

-4.4 

-21.7 

-14.0 

-26.6 

-19.9 

-29.7 

-29.0 

-30.6 

-30.0 

-130 

-97 

July  1990  G-R-H  Baseline:  * 

Budget  Authority . 

Outlays  . 

-28.6 

-7.9 

-35.9 

-22.4 

-48.1 

-34.8 

-58.7 

-55.5 

-66.5 

-61.4 

-238 

-182 

*  Excludes  effects  of  Desert  Shield. 
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Table  A-3.  SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

AND  FORCES 


1990 

Actual 

1991 

Estimate 

1992 

1993 

Military  Personnel  (in  thousands): 

Active  . . . 

.  2,069 

1,974 

1,886 

1,795 

Army  ...  .  ...  .  .  .  ...  ...  . 

.  751 

702 

660 

618 

Navy  . 

. .  583 

570 

551 

536 

Air  Force  . . . . . . . .  . . . 

. . .  539 

509 

487 

458 

Marine  Corps  ...  ...  .  ....  ...  ...  ..................  ...  .  . 

...  .  . .  197 

194 

188 

182 

Guard  and  Reserve  . . .  . . . 

1,128 

1,176 

1,068 

989 

Army  . 

.  736 

776 

694 

621 

Navy  . 

.  . .  149 

153 

135 

127 

Air  Force  . . . 

... .  198 

203 

199 

202 

Marine  Corps  . 

. . ..  45 

44 

41 

39 

Strategic  Forces: 

Intercontinental  and  Fleet  Ballistic  Missiles: 

Peacekeeper  . . . . 

. . .  50 

50 

50 

50 

Minuteman . . . . . 

.  950 

950 

875 

800 

Poseidon-Tndent  . . . 

608 

640 

568 

496 

Strategic  Bomber  Wings  . . . . . . 

13 

12 

11 

10 

General  Purpose  Forces: 

Land  Forces  (Active/Reserve): 

Army  Divisions  .  ...  ..  . . . . . . . 

18/10 

16/10 

16/9 

14/8 

Marine  Divisions  . .  . . . . . 

3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

Naval  Forces  (total): 

Total  Naval  Vessels  . . .  . . .  .  .  ..  .  ..... 

.  545 

528 

477 

464 

Aircraft  Carriers  (Deployable)  . . . . .  . . 

.  13 

12 

13 

13 

Battleships  . ...  . .  . 

.  4 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Major  Surface  Combatants  . 

.  199 

187 

151 

144 

Nuclear  Attack  Submarines . 

93 

87 

88 

90 

Amphibious  Assault  Ships  . .  ...  . . 

.  63 

65 

62 

58 

Sealift  Fleet  . . . . . . . 

. . .  70 

70 

70 

70 

Air  Forces  (Active/Reserve): 

Air  Force  Fighter  Wings  (equivalent)  . 

24/12 

22/12 

17/12 

16/11 

Navy  Carrier  Air  Wings  . .  . . . 

.  13/2 

12/2 

12/2 

11/2 

Marine  Corps  Wings  . 

.  3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

3/1 

Air  Force  Conventional  B-52  Squadrons  . . .  ..  ..  ..  .. 

. .  2 

2 

2 

2 

Strategic  Airlift  Squadrons . 

.  21/5 

21/5 

21/7 

20/8 

PRIORITIES 


This  year’s  budget  reflects  the  following  pri¬ 
orities. 

IMPLEMENT  ARMS  CONTROL  WHILE 
MAINTAINING  STRATEGIC  DETER¬ 
RENCE 

Operations 

Strategic  Forces . — Deployed  forces  will 
continue  to  form  a  triad  of  land-based,  sea- 
based,  and  air  offensive  systems,  and  will  also 


include  air  defense  interceptors.  Retirement  of 
the  Minuteman  II  force  will  begin  in  1992; 
the  Minuteman  III  and  Peacekeeper  missiles 
will  be  maintained.  Retirements  of  submarines 
with  the  aging  Poseidon  (C-3)  missile  are  to 
be  accelerated.  Over  the  course  of  the  1990s, 
the  strategic  submarine  inventory  will  shrink 
from  its  current  mix  of  34  Poseidon  and  Tri¬ 
dent  boats  to  a  force  of  18  Trident  submarines 
carrying  Trident  I  (C-4)  and  Trident  II  (D-5) 
missiles.  The  total  bomber  force  will  decrease 
from  291  at  the  end  of  1990  to  234  by  the 
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end  of  1992,  as  B-52s  are  retired  and  FB-llls 
are  transferred  to  the  tactical  force. 

Investment 

Strategic  Retaliatory  Systems . — Mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  three  major  components  of 
strategic  retaliatory  forces  will  continue  in 
1992.  The  budget  requests  funds  to  procure 
four  B-2  (Stealth)  bombers  and  115  Advanced 
Cruise  Missiles.  Development  of  the  Small 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  continues, 
and  Rail-garrison  Peacekeeper  development 
will  continue  and  provide  a  missile  flight  test. 
The  budget  requests  funds  for  28  D-5  missiles. 
No  additional  Trident  submarines  will  be  built 
beyond  the  18th  boat  approved  in  the  1991 
budget. 

Strategic  Defense:  Global  Protection 
Against  Limited  Strikes . — In  1992  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  will  be  reori¬ 
ented  to  reflect  the  changing  nature  of  ballis¬ 
tic-missile  threats  emerging  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era.  These  threats  arise  primarily  from 
two  sources.  First,  proliferation  of  advanced 
technologies  to  hostile  or  unstable  regimes 
could  enable  these  states  to  acquire  ballistic 
missiles  of  increasing  range — possibly  armed 
with  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological  weapons. 
Second,  there  is  increased  concern  regarding 
the  unauthorized  or  accidental  launch  of  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles.  The  objective  of  the  new  approach 
is  to  provide  protection  to  U.S.  territory,  U.S. 
forces  deployed  abroad,  and  U.S.  friends  and 
allies  from  limited  ballistic-missile  strikes — 
whether  accidental,  unauthorized,  or  from  a 
third  country.  Because  this  defensive  concept 
stresses  protection  against  ballistic  missile 
threats  irrespective  of  their  source,  it  is  called 
Global  Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes 
(GPALS).  The  objective  of  global  protection 
could  be  met  with  a  defensive  system  less  than 
half  the  size  of  a  system  designed  to  achieve 
the  earlier  “Phase  I”  objective  of  deterring  a 
massive  Soviet  attack.  Also,  GPALS  would 
allow  for  significant  budgetary  savings  (20  per¬ 
cent  for  the  next  six  years  compared  to  levels 
in  the  earlier  plan).  In  1992,  $4.6  billion  is 
requested  for  SDI. 

Arms  Control  Implementation . — The 

budget  request  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
includes  nearly  $480  million  in  1992  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  and  implement  arms  control  agree¬ 


ments.  These  funds  are  needed  to  implement 
the  Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Force  (INF) 
and  Nuclear  Testing  Treaties.  Funds  are  also 
requested  to  support  implementation  of  re¬ 
cently  concluded  agreements  on  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  (CFE),  and  Chemical  Weap¬ 
ons  (CW),  as  well  as  the  Strategic  Arms  Re¬ 
duction  (START)  agreement  which  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  in  1991.  Activities  to  be  funded  include: 
on-site  monitoring;  escorting  of  foreign  inspec¬ 
tors;  destruction,  modification,  and  relocation 
of  military  equipment;  and  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  implementation  techniques.  These 
figures  do  not  include  a  separate,  classified 
amount  for  intelligence  activities  related  to 
arms  control  implementation. 

ADAPT  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  TO 
1990’s  THREATS 

Operations 

Military  Personnel . — Personnel  levels  in 
both  the  active  and  reserve  forces  will  decline 
as  U.S.  forces  are  reshaped  for  a  changed  secu¬ 
rity  environment.  Recent  changes  permit  a 
smaller  military,  but  one  that  continues  to  be 
highly  trained  and  motivated.  U.S.  forces  will 
have  the  versatility  to  respond  rapidly  to  crises 
throughout  the  world.  Active  military  end- 
strength  will  decline  by  13  percent  from 
2,069,000  in  1990  to  1,795,000  in  1993.  By 
1996,  force  levels  are  projected  to  be  20  per¬ 
cent  below  1990  levels.  Reserve  and  Guard 
personnel  levels  will  decline  by  12  percent, 
from  1,128,000  in  1990  to  989,000  in  1993. 
By  1996,  reserve  forces  are  projected  to  be  20 
percent  below  1990  levels. 

General  Purpose  Forces . — In  adapting 
general  purpose  forces  to  the  threats  of  the 
1990s,  force  levels  can  be  reduced  by  about 
25  percent  by  1995.  Major  changes  in  force 
structure  proposed  through  1993  are: 

•  Land  forces  at  the  end  of  1993  will  include 
17  active  (14  Army  and  3  Marine)  and 
9  reserve  (8  Army  and  1  Marine)  divisions. 
This  reflects  a  reduction  of  4  active  divi¬ 
sions  and  2  reserve  divisions  from  force 
levels  at  the  end  of  1990. 

•  Naval  forces  at  the  end  of  1993  will  in¬ 
clude  13  deployable  carrier  battle  groups 
and  11  active  carrier  air  wings  (a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2  air  wings  from  1990  levels)  and 
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two  reserve  wings.  All  four  battleships, 
older  attack  submarines  and  amphibious 
warfare  ships  will  be  deactivated.  The 
total  number  of  naval  vessels  will  decline 
from  545  at  the  end  of  1990  to  464  at 
the  end  of  1993. 

•  Air  Forces  at  the  end  of  1993  will  include 
16  active  and  11  reserve  Air  Force  Fighter 
wing  equivalents  (about  3,300  total  Fighter 
and  attack  aircraft),  2  B-52  squadrons 
dedicated  to  the  delivery  of  conventional 
weapons  (about  40  total  aircraft),  and  28 
strategic  airlift  squadrons  (391  total  C-5 
and  C-141  aircraft)  to  provide  interconti¬ 
nental  airlift.  This  is  a  reduction  of  more 
than  8  fighter  wing  equivalents  (active 
and  reserve)  from  the  1990  level. 

Investment 

Conventional  Systems . — The  Army’s  major 
modernization  program  that  began  in  the  early 
1980s  is  drawing  to  a  close.  However,  develop¬ 
ment  continues  on  the  Light  Helicopter,  for¬ 
ward  area  air  defense  systems,  and  armored 
vehicles. 

To  provide  essential  near-term  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  naval  forces,  the  budget  provides  for 
procurement  in  1992  of  1  SSN-21  nuclear-pow¬ 
ered  attack  submarine,  5  Aegis  radar-equipped 
destroyers,  36  F/A-18  fighters,  and  several 
types  of  tactical  missiles.  Development  begins 
on  an  advanced  version  of  the  F/A-18  and  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  Advanced  Air-to-Air  Missile. 

Modernization  of  the  tactical  Air  Force  con¬ 
tinues  with  procurement  in  1992  of  48  F-16 
fighters,  8  C-130  and  6  C-17  transport  air¬ 
craft,  and  1,000  Advanced  Medium  Range  Air- 
to-Air  Missiles.  The  next  generation  air  superi¬ 
ority  Fighter — the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter — 
continues  in  development. 

Several  systems  will  be,  or  recently  have 
been,  terminated,  with  savings  of  $10  billion 
in  1992  compared  with  previously  planned 
amounts.  These  terminations  include  the  Navy 
version  of  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter,  the 
P-7  anti-submarine  patrol  aircraft,  the  F-14D 
remanufacturing  program,  the  Lance  follow-on 
missile,  the  Tacit  Rainbow  drone,  the  Bradley 
Fighting  vehicle,  binary  chemical  munitions, 
the  155mm  nuclear  artillery  round,  and  the 
A-12  aircraft  (see  Table  B-2  in  Chapter  IX.B). 


As  a  consequence  of  the  decision  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  A-12  program  for  default,  $0.5  billion 
of  unobligated  1991  funds  will  be  used  to  pur¬ 
sue  development  of  medium  attack  aircraft  al¬ 
ternatives.  Funding  is  also  included  in  the 
1993  and  outyear  A-12/AX  program  line  pend¬ 
ing  an  evaluation  of  alternatives. 

MAINTAIN  A  STRONG  TECHNOLOGY 
BASE 

For  1992,  the  budget  proposes  $3.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  technology-base  pro¬ 
grams  (basic  and  applied  research).  This  is  an 
increase  of  $0.5  billion  over  the  1990  level. 
These  programs  provide  options  for  future  de¬ 
fense  systems  and  help  to  avoid  technological 
surprise  from  potential  adversaries. 

Funds  are  invested  for  work  in  computer 
science  and  electronics,  biomedical  sciences, 
geophysics,  meteorology,  chemistry,  physics 
and  engineering  methods.  Areas  of  emphasis 
within  the  technology  base  include  parallel 
computers  to  increase  dramatically  com¬ 
putation  speed  and  new  materials  for  elec¬ 
tronics,  gas  turbine  engines  and  airframe  com¬ 
ponents. 

In  addition  to  basic  and  applied  research, 
the  budget  provides  $2.2  billion  in  1992  for 
demonstration  of  devices  with  potential  mili¬ 
tary  application.  Examples  are  development  of 
advanced  electronics  devices  through  SEMA- 
TECH,  the  industry  semiconductor  consortium, 
the  integrated  high  performance  turbine  en¬ 
gine  program,  and  the  unmanned  underseas 
vehicle  program. 

IMPROVE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
REDUCE  OVERHEAD 

Defense  Management  Report . — As  a  fol¬ 
low-on  to  the  proposals  in  last  year’s  Defense 
Management  Report,  additional  management 
initiatives  are  being  proposed  in  the  1992 
budget.  These  new  initiatives  will  result  in 
savings  of  nearly  $0.7  billion  in  1992,  growing 
to  $2.9  billion  by  1996  and  reductions  in  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  personnel  of  8,600  and  19,000 
respectively  by  1997.  These  and  last  year’s  pro¬ 
posals  are  projected  to  save  over  $72  billion 
during  the  1991-1997  period.  These  savings 
will  help  DOD  to  maintain  needed  military  ca¬ 
pabilities  within  constrained  resources.  De- 
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fense  management  reforms  are  included  in  the 
Management  by  Objectives  Program. 

The  1992  initiatives  include  functional  con¬ 
solidation  and  streamlining  of  activities  such 
as  supply  depots,  inventory  control  points,  re¬ 
search  and  development  laboratories,  mainte¬ 
nance  facilities,  and  finance  and  accounting  op¬ 
erations.  Efforts  continuing  from  last  year’s 
management  review  include:  improved  man¬ 
agement  of  logistics  operations,  especially  sup¬ 
ply  and  transportation  systems;  consolidation 
of  contract  administration  functions;  consolida¬ 
tion  of  commissary  operations;  reductions  in 
consulting  costs;  and  implementation  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  management  information  system. 

The  budget  includes  a  proposal  to  create  the 
Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  (DBOF),  a 
revolving  fund,  from  which  customers  would 
purchase  supplies,  maintenance,  accounting, 
ADP  services  and  other  support.  All  costs  in¬ 
cluding  pay,  procurement,  and  construction  for 
support  activities  are  to  be  included  in  the 
fund.  The  goal  is  to  highlight  the  full  costs 
of  support  activities  and  allow  operating  units 
to  determine  the  supplies  and  services  that 
are  needed  for  specific  activities  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  This  fundamental  change  in  Defense’s 
financial  management  system  will  lead  to  long¬ 
term  savings. 

Civilian  Personnel. — Decreases  in  the  size 
of  the  civilian  workforce  reflect  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  defense  management  reforms  as  well 
as  the  smaller  force  structure.  By  1992,  total 
civilian  end-strength  will  fall  11  percent  from 
its  high  point  in  1987,  about  the  same  percent¬ 
age  as  for  active-duty  military  personnel. 
These  decreases  have  resulted  largely  from  a 
civilian  hiring  freeze  instituted  in  January 

1990.  By  1993,  the  civilian  workforce  will  total 
976,000,  falling  below  one  million  for  the  first 
time  since  1980.  By  1996,  the  civilian  person¬ 
nel  level  is  projected  to  be  14  percent  below 
the  1990  level. 

Base  Closures. — The  budget  requests  $634 
million  for  continued  implementation  of  the 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  1989.  An  amount  of  $998 
million  was  enacted  for  these  purposes  in 

1991.  These  funds  provide  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  and  other  one-time  implementation 
costs  at  military  installations  to  accommodate 


the  transfer  of  activities  from  bases  that  will 
be  closed  or  realigned. 

The  budget  requests  $100  million  in  1992 
for  the  initial  costs  of  facilities  and  other  re¬ 
alignment  and  closure  actions  which  will  be 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
April  15,  1991,  as  authorized  by  the  Base  Clo¬ 
sure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990.  The  addi¬ 
tional  realignment  and  closure  actions  stem 
from  the  force  structure  and  program  reduc¬ 
tions  required  to  meet  the  defense  budget  lev¬ 
els  in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  The  spe¬ 
cific  bases  have  not  been  identified,  but  sav¬ 
ings  of  $150  million  in  1992  and  $735  million 
in  1993  are  included  in  the  legislative  contin¬ 
gency  account  in  anticipation  of  Congressional 
approval. 

DESERT  SHIELD 

The  Administration  will  submit  a  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  request  for  the  incremen¬ 
tal  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  which  in¬ 
cludes  Desert  Storm.  Such  a  request  is  not 
being  submitted  with  this  budget  because  the 
amount  of  this  supplemental  has  not  yet  been 
reliably  determined.  It  will  depend  on  actual 
military  requirements  and  on  the  amount  of 
offsetting  contributions  from  our  allies.  As  the 
budget  goes  to  press,  there  are  evident  and 
highly  significant  uncertainties  with  respect  to 
both  actual  requirements  and  offsetting  con¬ 
tributions.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  uncer¬ 
tainties  will  be  clarified  substantially  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  that  a  more  informed  estimate  of 
supplemental  requirements  will  then  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  submitted.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
budget  includes  an  assumed  appropriation  re¬ 
quest  of  $30  billion  in  budget  authority  as  a 
placeholder  in  accord  with  the  estimate  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.  The  actual 
supplemental  request  could  be  significantly 
different  depending  on  events  still  to  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

INTELLIGENCE 

Virtually  all  funding  for  the  National  For¬ 
eign  Intelligence  Program  is  included  in  the 
defense  budget.  The  exact  level  is  classified. 
The  budget  provides  for  obtaining  information 
on  potential  threats,  improving  capabilities  to 
counter  hostile  intelligence  services,  monitor¬ 
ing  current  and  prospective  arms  reduction 
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treaties,  detecting  changes  in  foreign  military 
technologies,  supporting  the  war  on  drugs,  de¬ 
veloping  advanced  technologies  for  intelligence, 
and  conducting  covert  action  operations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  national  security  objectives  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law.  Additional  resources  are  in¬ 
cluded  to  expand  human  source  collection  and 
to  focus  intelligence  programs  on  new  prior¬ 
ities. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE 
ACTIVITIES 

These  activities,  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy,  include  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing  and  production  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons;  production  of  nuclear  materials;  storage 
and  cleanup  of  nuclear  and  other  hazardous 
wastes  from  defense  programs;  and  design  of 
reactors  for  nuclear-powered  Navy  vessels.  The 
waste  management  program  provides  treat¬ 
ment,  storage  and  disposal  for  all  defense  nu¬ 
clear  and  hazardous  wastes  and  supports  re¬ 
search  and  development  on  the  problems  of 
isolating  and  permanently  storing  these 
wastes. 

The  budget  includes  for  these  purposes 
budget  authority  of  $11.8  billion  in  1992,  com¬ 
pared  to  $10.9  billion  and  1991,  exclusive  of 
a  proposed  supplemental  1991  appropriation  of 
$623  million.  The  budget  provides  for  the  re¬ 
start  of  facilities  at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  and 
for  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  forthcoming  Nuclear 
Weapons  Stockpile  Memorandum.  The  budget 
provides  for  the  operation  of  only  one  reactor 
at  the  Savannah  River  Site,  which  will  produce 


sufficient  materiel  to  meet  all  needs.  The  budg¬ 
et  request  also  includes  $500  million  in  1992 
for  the  continued  design  of  new  production  re¬ 
actor  capacity  and  $42  million  for  activities 
related  to  reconfiguration  of  the  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  complex.  In  addition,  the  budget  requests 
$3.7  billion,  an  increase  of  $970  million  over 
the  enacted  1991  level,  for  environmental  res¬ 
toration  and  waste  management  activities  at 
defense  facilities.  The  proposed  1991  supple¬ 
mental  provides  an  additional  $340  million  for 
these  activities. 

The  proposed  1991  supplemental  includes 
$283  million  to  speed  resumption  of  activities 
at  Rocky  Flats  and  $340  million  to  initiate 
activities  necessary  to  meet  environmental 
compliance  agreements. 

DEFENSE-RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Defense-related  activities  include  civil  de¬ 
fense  and  emergency  preparedness  activities  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Administration’s  Ready  Reserve  Force, 
which  provides  for  a  standby  fleet  that  can 
be  activated  when  needed.  The  budget  re¬ 
quests  $757  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$756  million  in  outlays  for  these  purposes  in 
1992,  compared  to  $1,053  million  and  $947 
million  respectively  in  1991 

5-YEAR  PROJECTIONS 

Tables  A-4  and  A-5  show  estimates  of  budg¬ 
et  authority  and  outlays  for  each  of  the  major 
elements  of  the  national  defense  function. 
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Table  A-4.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 

1990 

Actual 

Estimate 

Projection 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

050  National  Defense  Discretionary 

(excluding  Operation  Desert 

Shield): 

051  Department  of  Defense — 

Military: 

Military  personnel . 

78.6 

79.0 

78.0 

77.5 

76.5 

75.9 

77.0 

Operations  and  maintenance  .... 

86.9 

85.0 

86.4 

84.6 

84.6 

85.7 

88.0 

Procurement  . 

81.4 

64.1 

63.4 

66.7 

68.8 

74.7 

74.8 

Research,  development,  test, 

and  evaluation  . 

36.5 

34.5 

39.9 

41.0 

40.1 

37.5 

36.0 

Military  construction  . . 

5.1 

5.0 

4.5 

3.7 

7.0 

6.4 

6.6 

Family  housing  . 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.5 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

Revolving  funds  . 

0.2 

1.7 

3.4 

2.3 

2.8 

1.9 

1.4 

Allowances  . 

-0.3 

-0.9 

-4.8 

-4.4 

-4.3 

Subtotal,  051  DOD — Military 

291.8 

272.6 

279.0 

278.6 

279.0 

281.5 

283.4 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  activi¬ 

ties  . 

9.7 

11.6 

11.8 

12.2 

12.9 

13.6 

14.3 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Subtotal,  discretionary  . . 

301.9 

285.1 

291.4 

291.5 

292.5 

295.7 

298.3 

050  National  defense — Operation 

Desert  Shield: 

OSIDepartment  of  Defense — Mili¬ 

tary  . . 

2.0 

1.0 

"“V  . 

050  National  defense  mandatory: 

051  Department  of  Defense — Mili¬ 

tary  . 

—0.8 

-0.7 

-0.7 

-0.7 

-0.7 

-0.8 

—0.8 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Subtotal,  mandatory . 

-0.7 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.6 

-0.6 

-0.6 

National  defense  totals: 

051  Department  of  Defense — Mili¬ 

tary  . . . . 

293.0 

273.0 

278.3 

277.9 

278.2 

280.7 

282.6 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  activi¬ 

ties  . . . . 

9.7 

11.6 

11.8 

12.2 

12.9 

13.6 

14.3 

054  Defense-related  activities . 

0.6 

1.1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Total  . 

303.3 

285.6 

290.8 

290.9 

291.9 

295.1 

297.8 
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Table  A-5.  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 

1990 

Estimate 

Projection 

Actual 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

050  National  Defense  Discretionary 

(excluding  Operation  Desert 

Shield): 

051  Department  of  Defense — 

Military: 

Military  personnel  . 

75.4 

78.9 

77.8 

77.3 

76.3 

75.7 

76.7 

Operations  and  maintenance  .... 

87.2 

85.1 

85.5 

84.2 

84.1 

84.9 

86,9 

Procurement  . 

Research,  development,  test. 

81.0 

79.1 

74.3 

68.8 

67.2 

68.6 

71.0 

and  evaluation  .  ....  . . . 

37.5 

35.5 

37.8 

39.7 

39.9 

38.4 

36.7 

Military  construction  . 

5.1 

4.6 

4.9 

4.7 

4.9 

6.0 

6.4 

Family  housing . 

3.5 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

Revolving  funds  . 

Allowances  . . 

-0.5 

0.4 

1.8 

-2.1 

2.2 

-0.9 

2.4 

-4.6 

2  3 
-4.3 

1.9 

-4.2 

Subtotal,  051  DOD — Military 

289.1 

287.1 

283.5 

279.8 

274.0 

275.4 

279.3 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  activi¬ 

ties  . 

9.0 

10.5 

11.4 

12.1 

12.6 

13.2 

13.9 

054  Defense-related  activities  . 

0.4 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Subtotal,  discretionary  . . 

298.6 

298.4 

295.6 

292.4 

287.2 

289.2 

293.8 

050  National  defense — Operation 

Desert  Shield: 

051  Department  of  Defense — Mili¬ 

tary  . . . . . . 

1.5 

1.2 

0.2 

0.1 

050  National  defense  mandatory. 

051  Department  of  Defense — Mili¬ 

tary  . . . .  ......... 

-0.9 

-0.8 

-0.7 

-0,7 

-0.7 

-0.8 

-0.8 

054  Defense-related  activities  . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Subtotal,  mandatory  . 

-0.7 

-0.6 

-0.6 

-0.5 

-0.6 

-0.6 

-0.6 

National  defense  totals: 

051  Department  of  Defense — Mili¬ 
tary  . . 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  activi¬ 

289.8 

287.5 

283.0 

279  1 

273.3 

274.6 

278.5 

ties  . 

9.0 

10.5 

11.4 

12.1 

12.6 

13.2 

13.9 

054  Defense-related  activities  . 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

08 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8  ! 

Total  . . . . 

299.3 

298.9 

295.2 

292.0 

286.7 

288.6 

293.2 

MEMORANDUM 

929  Operation  Desert  Shield 

Placeholder  . 

8.2 

4.6 

0.8 

0.4  . 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

The  primary  objective  of  international  affairs 
programs  is  to  support  U.S.  interests  abroad. 
The  overriding  interest  is  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  its  citizens  overseas.  The 
United  States  also  has  a  major  stake  in  the 
international  economy.  The  economic  growth 
of  this  country  is  now  affected  by  the  degree 
to  which  other  countries  are  willing  to  adopt 
market  oriented  economic  systems  with  open 
trade  and  investment  policies.  Another  ele¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  policy  is  humanitarian  concern 
for  other,  less  fortunate  peoples  worldwide. 

As  shown  in  Table  B-l,  the  budget  requests 
$34  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $19.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  outlays  for  discretionary  international 
affairs  programs.  These  amounts  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  amounts  provided  in  the  Budget  En¬ 
forcement  Act.  While  budget  authority  in¬ 
creases  by  70  percent  over  1991,  $12.2  billion 
of  the  growth  is  accounted  for  by  an  increase 
in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund.  Such  quota  increases  occur  only 
periodically  and  do  not  involve  outlays. 

International  Security  Assistance 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  and  the  earlier 
events  in  Panama  and  Nicaragua  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  vital  role  of  security  assistance 
in  supporting  U.S.  interests  in  a  volatile  time. 
Budget  authority  of  $8  billion  is  requested 
with  outlays  estimated  at  $7.7  billion. 

Security  assistance  advances  U.S.  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  goals  by  promoting 
the  physical  security  and  economic  stability  of 
friendly  and  allied  countries.  Purchases  of 
military  goods  and  services  are  funded  through 
foreign  military  financing,  a  program  managed 
by  the  State  and  Defense  departments.  Eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization  and  growth  are  promoted 
through  the  economic  support  fund  managed 
by  the  State  Department  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID).  Exchanges 
with  members  of  friendly  and  allied  armed 
forces  are  carried  out  through  the  inter¬ 


national  military  education  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  run  by  the  Defense  Department 

Currently,  the  most  critical  security  need  is 
support  of  key  U.S.  allies  in  the  multilateral 
effort  to  respond  to  Iraqi  aggression  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  in  particular  Egypt  and  Turkey. 
These  countries  have  incurred  substantial  risk 
and  economic  hardship  by  their  firm  support 
of  international  sanctions  and  other  means  to 
force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  The  importance  of 
maintaining  support  for  Israel  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  self-evident. 

In  Latin  America  security  assistance  to 
counter  cocaine  production  is  vital.  While  there 
has  been  substantial  disruption  in  drug  traf¬ 
ficking  from  the  Andean  countries,  the  war  on 
drugs  is  far  from  over.  Thus,  the  budget  pro¬ 
poses  continuing  military  aid  and  increasing 
economic  support  fund  spending  in  the  Andean 
area.  More  than  $400  million  in  security  aid 
is  proposed  for  these  countries,  an  increase  of 
47  percent  over  1991.  The  aid  is  conditional 
on  vigorous  efforts  to  halt  trafficking. 

Security  assistance  is  also  provided  to  coun¬ 
tries  that  allow  the  United  States  military 
base  rights  on  their  territories.  Bases  in  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Greece  have  been  important  to  the 
success  of  the  Desert  Shield  deployment. 

While  the  supporting  materials  for  the  budg¬ 
et  will  contain  specific  country-by-country  pro¬ 
posals  for  security  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  now  precisely  what  actual  needs  will  be 
in  1992 — particularly  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
latter  uncertainty  underscores  the  need  to 
avoid  the  earmarking  of  large  portions  of  secu¬ 
rity  assistance  programs  by  country.  In  1990, 
88  percent  of  the  two  major  security  assistance 
programs  was  earmarked  by  Congress.  The 
Administration  will  make  a  major  effort  to 
eliminate  security  assistance  earmarks  in  1992 
appropriations. 

Other  Programs ♦ — Other  security  assist¬ 
ance  programs  include  peacekeeping  oper¬ 
ations  in  Cyprus  and  the  Sinai  desert  and 
anti- terrorism  assistance  to  friendly  countries. 
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Table  B-l.  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  DISCRETIONARY  PROGRAMS: 

1990-1992 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Budget  Authority  Outlays 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1990 

1991 

1992 

International  Security  Assistance: 

Foreign  Military  Financing  . . 

4,811 

4,708 

4,650 

4,704 

4,248 

4,223 

Economic  Support  Fund  ..  . 

..  .  3,957 

3,145 

3,240 

3,719 

3,263 

3,394 

Military  Training  and  other  . .  . . . 

116 

92 

96 

513 

337 

132 

Total,  Security  Assistance  . . 

International  Development  and  Humanitarian 

8,884 

7,945 

7,986 

8,936 

7,848 

7,749 

Assistance: 

Agency  for  International  Development  .....  .  ...... 

2,559 

3,196 

3,275 

2,351 

2,328 

2,746 

Assistance  for  Eastern  Europe  . .  ........ 

(88) 

(370) 

(400) 

(12) 

(141) 

(274) 

Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative  .. 

0 

* 

410 

0 

* 

325 

Debt  Restructuring  . . . . 

(0) 

* 

(310) 

(0) 

* 

(310) 

Multilateral  Investment  Fund  ..  . .  ... 

(0) 

(0) 

(100) 

(0) 

(0) 

(15) 

Multilateral  Development  Banks  .  ... 

_  1,469 

1,619 

1,685 

1,429 

1,307 

1,484 

Food  Aid  . . . . . 

.  978 

1,011 

1,301 

978 

1,120 

1,120 

Refugee  Programs  . 

513 

521 

511 

544 

463 

520 

Voluntary  Contributions  to  Int’l  Orgs _ _ 

.  274 

285 

250 

265 

273 

257 

State  Department  Narcotics  Assistance  ...  ......... 

130 

150 

172 

111 

128 

146 

Peace  Corps  . . . . . . . ... 

.  166 

186 

200 

156 

182 

198 

Other  . . .  . . 

58 

72 

89 

-98 

-84 

-72 

Total,  Develop  and  Human  Assist  ..........  .  - - 

6,147 

7,040 

7,893 

5,736 

5,717 

6,724 

Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

State  Dept.  Salaries  and  Expenses  .  . 

1,792 

1,870 

2,050 

1,822 

1,898 

2,005 

Foreign  Buildings  .  . . . . .  ...... 

293 

228 

570 

356 

377 

399 

United  Nations  Programs  . . 

702 

910 

1,327 

727 

940 

956 

New  Payments  .  . 

.  (702) 

(793) 

(824) 

(727) 

(823) 

(825) 

Arrearage  Payments . 

(0) 

(117) 

(503) 

(0) 

(117) 

(131) 

Other  . . . 

141 

153 

170 

141 

170 

168 

Total,  Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  . . . . . 

Foreign  Information  and  Exchange  Activities: 

2,928 

3,161 

4,117 

3,046 

3,385 

3,528 

U.S.  Information  Agency  . . 

.  927 

1,006 

1,059 

888 

1,034 

1,056 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting  . . 

.  373 

206 

218 

208 

282 

314 

Other  . .  ....  .......  .  .  ..  . . 

15 

15 

17 

6 

24 

17 

Total,  Public  Diplomacy 

.  1,315 

1,227 

1,294 

1,102 

1,340 

1,387 

International  Financial  Programs: 

Export-Import  Bank  _ _  _ _ 

.  612 

750 

556 

357 

542 

185 

International  Monetary  Fund 

0 

0 

12,158 

-741 

0 

0 

Other  - ....  . . . . 

.......  139 

11 

20 

-129 

-93 

40 

Total,  Financial  Programs  . . .  . 

752 

761 

12,734 

-513 

-449 

225 

Total  Discretionary  Programs  ...  . . . 

.  20,026 

20,134 

34,022 

18,315 

18,739 

19,613 

*  Under  current  budget  law,  the  debt  restructuring  proposed  in  1991  will  require  no  budget  authority  or  outlays.  Under  credit 
reform  principles  to  be  implemented  in  1992,  the  1991  program  would  be  $98  million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays. 


International  Development  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance 

The  United  States  continues  to  play  a  major 
role  in  alleviating  suffering  and  promoting 
sound  economic  policies  in  the  developing 
world.  In  1992,  the  budget  proposes  $7,9  bil¬ 
lion  in  budget  authority  and  $6.7  billion  in 
outlays  for  this  program  category.  These  pro¬ 


grams  are  intended  to  promote  the  growth  of 
market-oriented  economies  through  budgetary 
support,  the  financing  of  development  projects 
and  the  provision  of  expert  advice  to  foreign 
governments  and  private  entities.  They  also 
provide  relief  supplies  and  funds  to  meet  major 
natural  and  manmade  disasters  and  to  aid  ref¬ 
ugees  abroad  and  resettle  them  in  the  United 
States. 
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Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID). — AID  provides  the  bulk  of  U.S.  bilat¬ 
eral  development  assistance.  For  1992,  the 
budget  would  hold  the  programs  under  AID 
management  about  level,  adjusting  for  infla¬ 
tion,  at  $3.3  billion  following  an  increase  of 
$.6  billion  in  1991.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  encouraging  improved  economic  perform¬ 
ance  by  recipient  countries,  promoting  private 
sector-led  growth  and  supporting  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  democracies. 

Assistance  for  Eastern  Europe . — Within 
funds  available  to  AID,  the  budget  proposes 
continuation  of  the  recently  initiated  economic 
assistance  to  Eastern  Europe.  Substantial 
amounts  of  aid  are  being  provided  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  difficulties  that  the  new  demo¬ 
cratic  governments  face  in  the  unprecedented 
task  of  shifting  their  economies  from  the  com¬ 
munist  model  to  free  market  principles.  Much 
of  the  assistance  will  be  directed  toward  the 
encouragement  of  small,  private  enterprises. 
Budget  authority  for  AID  funding  for  Eastern 
Europe  would  increase  from  $370  million  in 
1991  to  $400  million  in  1992.  In  addition, 
under  the  multilateral  development  banks 
heading,  the  budget  seeks  in  1992  the  second 
of  five  $70  million  installments  to  capitalize 
the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment,  which  also  supports  market  ori¬ 
ented  economic  reforms  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative . — 

A  significant  new  activity  in  the  development 
and  humanitarian  aid  category  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  special  program  for  Latin  America.  This 
program  recognizes  the  histone  opportunity  for 
the  countries  of  the  hemisphere  to  make  major 
economic  strides  under  democratically  elected 
governments.  It  is  based  on  the  concepts  of 
Latin  initiative  and  partnership  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  It  also  recognizes  that  while  foreign 
aid  can  be  an  important  stimulant  to  growth, 
other  economic  actions  in  the  areas  of  trade, 
investment,  and  debt  restructuring  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries. 

The  budget  proposes  a  debt  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  for  Latin  America  that  will  begin  in  1991 
under  existing  legislative  authority.  In  1992 
the  program  will  have  a  subsidy  value  under 
credit  reform  of  $310  million.  Debt  reduction 
will  be  conditioned  on  the  adoption  of  economic 


reforms  by  recipient  countries,  including  meas¬ 
ures  to  open  their  investment  regimes. 
Through  such  reforms,  countries  will  build  the 
basis  for  sound  and  sustained  economic 
growth,  thereby  increasing  investor  confidence 
and  their  ability  to  attract  private  investment 
and  flight  capital. 

Complementing  debt  reduction  will  be  a 
multilateral  investment  fund  managed  by  the 
In  ter- American  Development  Bank.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  carefully  targeted  support  for  diagnostic 
studies  of  a  country’s  investment  climate,  for 
privatization  of  government  owned  companies 
and  for  encouragement  of  small  scale  private 
enterprise.  The  budget  proposes  $100  million 
per  year  for  five  years  starting  in  1992  to  cap¬ 
italize  this  fund.  Other  developed  countries  are 
expected  to  provide  $200  million  per  year  for 
the  fund. 

Multilateral  Development  Banks . — The 

multilateral  development  banks  include  the 
World  Bank  group  and  the  European,  Inter- 
American,  Asian  and  African  development 
banks.  These  banks  pool  the  resources  of  the 
developed  and  developing  nations  to  provide 
loans  and  expert  advice  to  promote  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  the  poorer  countries. 

Funding  levels  for  each  multilateral  bank 
and  the  funding  shares  of  contributing  coun¬ 
tries  are  agreed  on  periodically  by  member 
governments  covering  multi-year  periods — usu¬ 
ally  three  or  four  years.  Annual  installments 
are  paid  on  the  agreed  shares.  For  1992  $1.5 
billion  of  the  $1.7  billion  requested  for  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
multilateral  banks  represents  installment  pay¬ 
ments  due  under  previous  funding  agreements. 

Food  Aid . — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  and  AID  jointly  administer  this  pro¬ 
gram.  For  1992,  the  budget  proposes  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  food  aid  for  the  shipment  of  5.6  million 
metric  tons  of  commodities.  The  1990  Farm 
Bill  enacted  major  reforms  in  food  aid  that 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  m£et  food  aid 
challenges  more  effectively  through  the  next 
century.  The  law  established  a  new  govern- 
ment-to-govemment  grant  program,  Title  III, 
managed  by  AID,  to  provide  food  to  the  poorest 
countries  of  the  world.  Title  III,  proposed  to 
be  funded  at  $309  million  in  1992,  will  com¬ 
plement  U.S.  economic  development  objectives. 
USDA  will  continue  to  provide  loans,  $317  mil- 
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lion,  to  foreign  governments  under  Title  I  but 
will  place  greater  emphasis  on  market  develop¬ 
ment  for  agricultural  commodities.  Under  Title 
II,  funded  at  $627  million,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  provide  emergency  and 
non-emergency  food  aid  to  individuals  through 
private  voluntary  organizations  and  the  United 
Nations  World  Food  Program. 

Refugee  Programs . — The  plight  of  refugees 
has  attracted  world  attention  in  recent  years. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  increased  the 
number  of  refugees  admitted  to  this  country 
by  14  percent  in  1990.  Funding  in  1991  main¬ 
tains  this  level  and  increases  by  $62  million 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  refugees  abroad.  The  $511  million  requested 
for  1992  in  the  budget  for  refugee  assistance 
will  maintain  the  increased  program  including 
the  admission  of  50,000  Soviet  refugees  and 
54,000  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia.  Refugee 
programs  are  managed  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

Voluntary  Payments  to  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. — In  addition  to  mandatory  UN 
payments,  discussed  below,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  provides  voluntary  contributions  to  25 
international  programs  that  support  important 
multilateral  development,  humanitarian  and 
scientific  activities.  Programs  funded  by  this 
account  directly  serve  specific  U.S.  interests 
in  nuclear  non-proliferation,  the  environment, 
and  improvements  in  child  health  while  en¬ 
couraging  burden  sharing  of  the  costs  by  other 
countries.  The  $250  million  requested  in  the 
budget  for  1992  is  a  12  percent  decrease  from 
the  1991  enacted  level.  The  decrease  is  pri¬ 


marily  due  to  the  completion  of  a  third  funding 
cycle  for  the  International  Fund  for  Agricul¬ 
tural  Development  and  a  decreased  payment 
for  the  UN  Afghanistan  Trust  Fund  which  is 
phasing  down. 

State  Department  Narcotics  Assist¬ 
ance . — The  major  emphasis  of  the  inter¬ 
national  counter-narcotics  program  is  on  pro¬ 
viding  military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
Andean  countries  as  described  above.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  State  Department’s  narcotics  control 
program  will  provide  $172  million  in  assist¬ 
ance  in  1992  to  support  counter-narcotics  law 
enforcement  activities  in  the  Andean  countries 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Other  inter¬ 
national  programs  also  contribute  to  the  fight 
against  drugs  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Peace  Corps — The  Peace  Corps  exemplifies, 
at  the  grassroots  level,  the  President’s  empha¬ 
sis  on  voluntarism  and  U.S.  concern  for  the 
peoples  of  other  countries.  The  $200  million 
requested  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  1992,  eight 
percent  above  1991,  will  support  5,060  vol¬ 
unteers  and  will  enable  the  agency  to  enter 
several  new  countries.  The  Peace  Corps  will 
also  expand  its  presence  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Other  Programs . — Other  development  and 
humanitarian  assistance  programs  include  the 
African  Development  Foundation  and  the 
Inter- American  Foundation,  which  provide 
small  scale  grants  for  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  to  indigenous  private  organizations. 
Also  included  are  the  Overseas  Private  Invest¬ 
ment  Corporation,  which  insures  and  finances 


Table  B-2.  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL  ASSISTANCE 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Function  150  Anti-Narcotics  Programs 

1990  1 

1991 

estimate 

1992 

request 

Foreign  Military  Financing  . 

114.5 

101.3 

141.1 

Economic  Support  Fund  . . . . . . 

42.7 

187.2 

283.8 

Agency  for  International  Development  . . . . . 

17.2 

14.6 

10.3 

State  Department  Narcotics  Assistance  . . . 

129.5 

150.0 

171.5 

United  States  Information  Agency  . . . . 

3.4 

3.8 

4.5 

Total  . . . 

307.3 

455.9 

611.3 

1  Does  not  include  up  to  $53  million  worth  of  equipment  provided  to  Latin  America  through  506(aX2)  drawdown 

authority. 
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private  U.S.  investment  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  trade  and  development  program, 
which  finances  feasibility  studies  abroad  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  subsequent  U.S.  investment. 

Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs 

This  category  includes  the  cost  of  diplomatic 
representation,  including  consulates  and  mis¬ 
sions  to  international  organizations.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  annual  payments  that  the  United 
States  makes  to  the  United  Nations,  its  affili¬ 
ated  specialized  agencies  and  to  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations  such  as  NATO. 

State  Department  Salaries  and  Ex - 
penses . — $2.05  billion  is  requested  for  the  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  account  to  carry  out  impor¬ 
tant  foreign  policy  commitments  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  to  establish  a  permanent  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  Funds  are  requested 
to  meet  new  workload  requirements  associated 
with  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990  and  improve 
diplomatic  security  overseas.  In  addition,  the 
budget  includes  investment  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  telecommunications,  data  process¬ 
ing,  and  financial  management  systems. 

Foreign  Buildings . — For  1992,  the  budget 
proposes  $570  million  in  the  foreign  buildings 
account  to  complete  a  plan  for  constructing 
physically  secure  embassies  in  locations  abroad 
that  are  subject  to  high  threats  of  terrorist 
attack  or  espionage.  Balances  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  1980s  for  this  purpose  will  be 
exhausted  in  1992.  Recent  Iraqi  threats  of  re¬ 
newed  terrorism  against  Americans  demon¬ 
strate  the  importance  of  this  effort.  Funds  are 
also  included  for  construction  of  embassy  facili¬ 
ties  in  Moscow  that  will  be  secure  against  elec¬ 
tronic  and  other  penetration. 

United  Nations  Programs. — As  East-West 
tensions  diminish  other  world  problems  rang¬ 
ing  from  regional  disputes  to  the  environment 
demand  increased  attention.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  other  international  organizations 
offer  forums  to  help  deal  with  such  challenges. 
The  importance  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
achievement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
has  been  most  pointedly  demonstrated  by  the 
organization’s  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  international 
organizations  and  multilateral  peacekeeping 


activities,  the  Administration  sought  in  the 
1991  budget  to  end  the  recent  practice  of  cut¬ 
ting  appropriations  for  new  payments  to  UN 
programs  below  amounts  mandated  by  treaty 
commitments.  The  Administration  also  sought 
full  appropriation  of  the  arrearages  accumu¬ 
lated  because  of  the  appropriations  shortfalls. 
The  Congress  provided,  with  minor  exceptions, 
the  full  new  1991  payments  due  but  only  that 
portion  of  arrearages  actually  planned  to  be 
transferred  to  the  organizations  in  1991.  For 
1992,  the  budget  seeks  $824  million  for  new 
mandated  payments  due  in  that  year  and  $503 
million  for  all  of  the  remaining  arrearages.  The 
arrearages  will  be  transferred  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  roughly  equal  installments  over  the 
1992-95  period  for  mutually  agreed  special 
purposes.  Full  appropriation  in  1992  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  incentive  for  the  organizations  to  en¬ 
gage  in  sound  financial  planning.  The  United 
States  remains  committed  to  continuing  the 
progress  made  in  the  international  organiza¬ 
tions  towards  fiscal  restraint  with  a  greater 
focus  on  essential  programs. 

Other  programs . — Other  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  programs  include  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  and 
a  number  of  small  State  department  adminis¬ 
trative  accounts. 

Foreign  Information  and  Exchange 
Activities 

Programs  that  convey  information  about  the 
United  States  and  its  policies,  termed  “public 
diplomacy”,  are  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (USIA).  Public  di¬ 
plomacy  also  includes  support  through  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  (RFE/RL), 
which  provide  radio  broadcasts  to  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

United  States  Information  Agency 

It  is  important  that  the  peoples  of  other 
countries  have  accurate  information  about  the 
United  States  and  its  policies  and  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  of  American  society  and  its  values. 
The  United  States  Information  Agency  (US1A) 
is  responsible  for  meeting  these  needs.  It  does 
so  through  exchanges  of  persons  (both  short 
term  visits  and  the  longer  term  Ful  bright 
scholarships),  through  publications,  and 
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through  television  and  radio  broadcasting,  li¬ 
braries  and  exhibits  such  as  the  U.S.  pavilion 
at  the  1992  Seville/Genoa  Exhibitions. 

Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is¬ 
lamic  countries  will  require  special  public  di¬ 
plomacy  efforts.  In  1992,  a  new  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  activities  in  these  areas,  while 
programs  will  be  slightly  reduced  in  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  Western  Europe,  that  have 
easy  access  to  a  wide  range  of  private  and 
public  sources  of  information  about  the  United 
States. 

Radio  broadcasting  was  a  key  element  of 
public  diplomacy  throughout  the  Cold  War. 
USIA’s  Voice  of  America  (VGA)  and  RFE/RL 
were  usually  the  only  way  to  reach  mass  audi¬ 
ences  in  communist  countries.  Their  broad¬ 
casts  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  revolutions  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  In  recent  >ears,  U.S.  broadcasting 
has  been  augmented  by  Radio  Marti  and  TV 
Marti,  which  provide  surrogate  local  broadcast 
media  for  Cuba. 

In  the  1980s,  VOA  initiated  a  major  mod¬ 
ernization  of  its  transmitter  network  to  assure 
that  all  key  target  audiences  receive  a  clear 
signal.  The  budget  includes  $98  million  in 
1992  to  continue  that  radio  modernization  pro¬ 
gram. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting . — 

With  the  establishment  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  development  of  reliable,  free 
media  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  need  for  RFE/ 
RL  broadcasts  to  the  region  is  diminishing.  As 
recent  events  in  the  Baltic  countries  show, 
however,  there  remains  continuing  need  for 
the  surrogate  domestic  radio  services  that 
RFE/RL  provide.  The  budget  proposes  only  a 
gradual  phase  down  of  this  program  In  1992, 
$218  million  is  requested.  While  above  the 
$206  million  estimated  for  1991  due  to  infla¬ 
tion  and  special  financing  factors,  the  1992 
funding  level  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  broad¬ 
cast  hours. 

Other  Programs. — Other  foreign  informa¬ 
tion  and  exchange  activities  programs  include 
exchanges  of  persons  between  the  United 


States  and  Japan  and  a  number  of  other  Asian 
countries. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
PROGRAMS 

This  category  of  international  affairs  spend¬ 
ing  includes  funding  for  two  major  financial 
institutions. 

Export  Import  Bank. — This  Federal  agency 
provides  loans,  loan  guarantees,  insurance  and 
a  small  amount  of  grants  to  finance  exports 
of  U.S.  capital  goods  primarily  to  developing 
countries.  Budget  authority  of  $556  million 
and  outlays  of  $185  million  will  support  export 
financing  of  $9.5  billion  in  1992.  This  would 
maintain  the  program  at  probable  1991  levels 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

International  Monetary  Fund. — The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Fund  is  to  promote  a  stable  world 
monetary  order,  creating  conditions  for  sus¬ 
tained  economic  growth.  It  does  so  in  part  by 
drawing  on  funds  deposited  by  member  gov¬ 
ernments  to  make  medium  term  loans  to  gov¬ 
ernments  with  balance  of  payments  problems. 
Loans  are  provided  on  conditions  that  promote 
economic  reforms  in  borrowing  countries. 

Roughly  every  five  years,  the  Fund’s  mem¬ 
bers  assess  whether  their  deposits,  called  quo¬ 
tas,  are  adequate  to  meet  its  objectives.  As 
a  result  of  such  an  assessment  last  year,  it 
was  decided  to  increase  quotas  by  50  percent 
The  increase  in  the  United  States  quota  will 
amount  to  $12.2  hilhon  in  budget  authority, 
which  is  requested  in  1992.  Because  of  the 
monetary  character  of  quotas,  there  will  be  no 
outlays  associated  with  the  increase,  but  ex¬ 
change  rate  adjustments  on  previous  IJ.S. 
quota  subscriptions  resulted  in  $741  million 
of  negative  outlays  in  1990. 

Other  Programs.  Other  international  fi¬ 
nancial  programs  include  a  $20  million  fund 
for  contingencies  in  1992  as  well  as  the  special 
defense  acquisition  fund.  The  latter  is  a  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  for  the  advance  procurement  of  mili¬ 
tary  goods  for  security  assistance  in  which  re¬ 
ceipts  occasionally  exceed  disbursements. 
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Sections  VIII. B  and  VIII. C  have  been  extracted 
and  reprinted  herein. 

The  entire  section  VIII.  may  be  referred  to  on 
pages  Part  Two-199  through  Part  Two-298  of  the  "Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government." 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

An  increasingly  large  share  of  the  budget 
is  devoted  to  retirement  pensions  and  health 
insurance  for  the  elderly. 

•  In  1992  social  security  outlays  will  be 
$288.6  billion,  which  is  19.9  percent  of 
total  outlays,  compared  with  15.5  percent 
in  1970.  As  a  share  of  the  budget,  social 
security  outlays  should  be  relatively  stable 
in  the  1 990s,  but  will  move  sharply  higher, 
when  the  “baby-boom”  generation  begins 
to  retire  in  the  next  century. 

•  Rapidly  growing  health  care  costs  are  a 
threat  to  the  long  term  solvency  of  Medi¬ 
care.  It  is  the  fastest  growing  major  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  budget.  Medicare  spending 
jumped  from  $6.6  billion  in  1970  to  $32 
billion  or  5.4  percent  of  Federal  outlays 
by  1980.  In  1992,  without  reform  it  will 
be  $130.3  billion,  which  is  9.0  percent  of 
the  budget. 

•  As  the  population  ages,  the  demand  for 
medical  care  is  likely  to  continue  increas¬ 
ing  since  the  elderly  are  the  most  inten¬ 
sive  users  of  medical  services.  Under  cur¬ 
rent  mid-range  assumptions,  Medicare's 
Hospital  Insurance  (HI)  Trust  Fund  will 
be  insolvent  by  2006. 

•  Medicare's  Supplemental  Medical  Insur¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund  (SMI),  which  pays  for 
outpatient  care,  does  not  face  insolvency 
since  it  is  funded  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis; 
but  if  its  steep  growth  rate  continues,  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  contributions  from  gen¬ 
eral  revenue  will  be  needed  to  continue 
its  current  level  of  services. 

Aside  from  social  security  and  Medicare,  the 
Federal  Government's  largest  annuity  pro¬ 
grams  are  for  its  own  civilian  and  military 
retirees.  Outlays  for  these  programs  will  total 
$64.2  billion  in  1992. 

•  Legislation  enacted  in  the  mid-1980s  re¬ 
quired  that  expected  pension  costs  be 


charged  to  agencies  as  they  accrue  for  new 
civilian  and  all  military  employees.  Prior 
to  that,  employment  costs  were  under¬ 
stated. 

•  Many  nonmilitary  employees  hired  before 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  are  still  cov¬ 
ered  under  pension  systems  that  only 
partly  account  for  accruing  obligations. 
The  Government  also  offers  health  bene¬ 
fits  for  its  retirees  in  addition  to  those 
provided  under  medicare.  This  too  is  an 
accruing  obligation  that  is  not  now  re¬ 
flected  in  agency  budgets.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  supports  the  principle  of  charging 
agencies  the  full  current  cost  of  such  ac¬ 
cruing  obligations.  Doing  so  would  provide 
the  agencies  with  information  and  incen¬ 
tives  to  control  costs. 

Enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Re¬ 
conciliation  Act  of  1990  (OBRA)  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  toward  constraining  the  growth  of 
Government  spending  and  limiting  the  budget 
deficit.  The  deficit  will  be  lower  in  the  future 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

•  The  Act  removed  the  receipts  and  outlays 
of  the  two  social  security  trust  funds  from 
the  calculation  of  the  Federal  deficit  tar¬ 
gets,  and  adopted  the  principle  that  future 
social  security  tax  and  benefit  changes 
should  not  worsen  the  actuarial  conditions 
of  the  trust  funds. 

•  These  reforms  promote  the  goal  of  the  “So¬ 
cial  Security  Integrity  and  Debt  Reduction 
Plan”  proposed  in  last  year's  Budget.  They 
are  designed  to  channel  future  social  secu¬ 
rity  surpluses  into  added  national  saving 
that  can  be  used  to  increase  capital  forma¬ 
tion  and  raise  productivity. 

•  OBRA  also  improved  the  outlook  for  Medi¬ 
care  by  constraining  its  costs  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  its  receipts. 

•  The  1992  budget  proposes  to  increase 
Medicare  efficiency  through  reforms  that 
constrain  increases  in  payments  for  se- 
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lected  hospitals,  physicians,  and  related 
services. 

•  Medical  liability  costs  have  helped  to  fuel 
the  rapid  growth  in  medical  costs  and 


have  encouraged  the  practice  of  defensive 
or  unnecessary  medicine.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  will  propose  a  package  of  liability  and 
quality  of  care  reforms  to  address  these 
issues. 


MEASURES  OF  ACTUARIAL  DEFICIENCY 


Actuaries  use  at  least  three  different  meth¬ 
ods  to  determine  whether  an  actuarial  defi¬ 
ciency  exists  in  an  annuity  program:  accrued 
to  date,  closed  system,  and  open  system.  These 
methods  differ  in  the  assumptions  they  make 
about  the  annuity  program’s  future  income 
and  obligations. 

Accrued  to  Date . — One  method  that  is 
widely  used  in  the  private  sector  computes  a 
program’s  deficiency  as  of  the  date  of  the  cal¬ 
culation,  assuming  that  it  will  incur  no  further 
obligations  and  receive  no  future  income.  The 
present  value  of  benefits  due  to  past  and 
present  employees  is  calculated  based  solely 
on  their  service  to  date.  The  result  is  then 
compared  to  the  present  value  of  the  program’s 
assets  to  see  if  the  assets  satisfy  minimum 
funding  levels. 

This  method  is  appropriate  for  annuity  pro¬ 
grams  that  face  the  risk  of  immediate  termi¬ 
nation  should  a  sponsoring  business  firm  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  It  is,  however,  less  rel¬ 


evant  for  Government  plans,  where  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  program  can  be  assumed  to  continue 
in  existence  indefinitely.  A  more  appropriate 
consideration  for  Government  plans  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  plan  income  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  plan’s  commitments.  To  answer 
this  question  requires  a  deficiency  concept  that 
takes  into  account  future  as  well  as  past  in¬ 
come  and  obligations. 

Closed  System. — This  method  computes  the 
present  value  of  all  expected  future  benefits 
due  to  current  and  past  employees.  Unlike  the 
first  method,  this  adds  the  present  value  of 
the  benefits  current  employees  will  earn  in 
their  remaining  years  before  retirement  to  the 
value  of  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  already 
entitled  in  computing  pension  plan  liabilities. 
Similarly,  it  adds  the  present  value  of  their 
expected  future  contributions  and  those  made 
on  their  behalf  to  plan  assets.  The  difference 
between  the  present  value  of  benefits  and  as¬ 
sets  computed  in  this  way  is  the  actuarial  defi- 


Table  B-l  ACTUARIAL  DEFICIENCIES  OF  RETIREMENT  ANNUITY 

PROGRAMS1 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Currently  Closed  Open 
Accrued  System  System 


Social  Security — OASDI  . . 

Medicare — HI  . 

Railroad  Retirement . 

Civil  Service  Retirement  System  . 

Federal  Employees  Retirement  System 

Military  Retirement  System  . 

Other  Retirement  Systems 2  . 


na 

7,100 

1,244 

na 

na 

312 

na 

34 

na 

409 

643 

na 

-2 

6 

na 

393 

513 

na 

15 

22 

na 

na  =  Not  available. 

*The  actuarial  deficiencies  shown  here  are  not  fully  comparable;  they  differ  in  their  underlying  economic 
assumptions.  These  differences  do  not  affect  the  order  of  magnitude  shown  in  the  table. 

2 These  retirement  programs  include  Coast  Guard  Military,  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps,  State 
Department  Foreign  Service,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System. 
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ciency.  Although  this  concept  is  broader  than 
the  first,  it  too  is  a  closed-system  calculation 
in  that  only  current  and  past  employees  are 
considered,  even  when  there  is  certain  to  be 
future  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Open  System. — Under  this  method,  the 
plan’s  liabilities  equal  the  discounted  present 
value  of  all  benefits  due  to  past,  present  and 
future  workers.  The  difference  between  this 
grand  total  of  plan  liabilities  and  the  value 
of  the  plan’s  assets,  including  the  present 
value  of  all  expected  future  contributions  to 
the  plan,  is  the  actuarial  deficiency. 1 

Magnitudes  of  Actuarial  Deficiency. — 
For  social  security,  the  deficiency  is  $7.1  tril¬ 
lion  under  a  closed-system  calculation  and  $1.2 
trillion  using  the  open-system  approach.  Both 
calculations  use  the  same  economic  and  demo¬ 
graphic  assumptions.  The  lower  estimate  is 
more  meaningful  since  it  takes  account  of  all 
prospective  receipts  and  outlays  over  the  next 
75  years.  The  social  security  system  is  firmly 
established  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
it  will  cover  future  workers,  as  well  as  those 
currently  employed.  According  to  the  social  se¬ 
curity  actuaries’  mid-range  projections,  future 
social  security  payroll  taxes,  the  income  tax 
paid  on  some  social  security  benefits,  and  the 
interest  earned  by  the  trust  fund  assets  will 
cover  most,  although  not  all,  of  the  cost  of 
future  benefits.  This  is  reflected  in  the  open- 
system  calculation  of  the  deficiency. 

For  medicare  hospital  insurance,  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  in  its  most  recent  report,  shows  an  actuar¬ 
ial  deficiency  of  $312  billion  as  of  1989,  cal¬ 
culated  on  an  open-system  basis.  In  this  pro¬ 
gram,  rising  hospital  costs  and  increasing 
usage  compound  the  effects  of  an  aging  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  actuaries  for  the  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirement  programs  report  closed- 
system  calculations  in  their  annual  reports  re¬ 
quired  by  Public  Law  95-595.  For  the  large 
Federal  retirement  programs,  the  open-system 


'Although  conceptually  distinct,  the  open-system  calculation  will 
give  an  answer  identical  to  the  closed-system  calculation  if  the  ben¬ 
efits  due  to  future  employees  are  exactly  balanced  by  expected  fu¬ 
ture  contributions  either  made  by  them  or  on  their  behalf.  In  this 
case,  the  added  liabilities  due  to  future  workers  are  exactly 
matched  by  the  asset  value  of  their  expected  future  contributions 
to  plan  income  Nothing  is  added  to  the  deficiency  by  taking  their 
claims  and  contributions  into  account 


calculation  is  identical,  in  principle,  to  the 
closed-system  deficiency  as  discussed  in  the 
footnote.  Future  employees  will  enter  systems 
in  which  the  present  value  of  their  own  con¬ 
tributions,  plus  those  made  on  their  behalf  by 
their  agency,  will  exactly  match  the  present 
value  of  their  future  benefits. 

Based  on  closed-system  calculations,  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  (CSRS)  had 
an  actuarial  deficiency  of  $643  billion  as  of 
1989,  while  that  of  the  military  retirement 
fund  was  $513  billion.  If  the  CSRS  system 
were  to  begin  to  be  fully  funded  for  all  future 
service,  the  actuarial  deficiency  would  be  $100 
billion  less.  The  new  retirement  system  for  ci¬ 
vilian  employees,  the  Federal  Employees  Re¬ 
tirement  System  (FERS),  had  a  small  defi¬ 
ciency  due  to  the  transfer  of  some  employees 
from  CSRS  to  FERS.  These  employees  had  pre¬ 
viously  accumulated  some  unfunded  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  under  the  old  system. 

The  actuarial  gap  in  the  military  retirement 
fund  is  attributable  entirely  to  those  employees 
with  military  service  before  1985.  Pension 
costs  for  military  service  since  1985  are  paid 
to  the  military  retirement  funds  and  are  fully 
recorded  in  the  budget  currently.  The  costs  of 
the  partly  unfunded  pensions  for  older  military 
personnel  are  being  gradually  amortized 
through  2043. 

Two  qualifications  to  the  analysis  above  are 
worth  noting.  First,  even  those  annuity  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  fully  funded  and  with  no  actu¬ 
arial  discrepancy,  are  not  necessarily  adding 
to  national  saving.  Agency  outlays  for  accruing 
pension  obligations  are  matched  by  offsetting 
intragovernmental  receipts  to  the  trust  funds, 
so  changes  in  recorded  outlays  have  no  effect 
on  the  deficit.  The  deficit  is  neither  larger  nor 
smaller  whether  or  not  the  annuity  programs 
are  fully  funded.  Yet  if  the  Government  is  to 
add  to  national  saving,  it  must  reduce  its  defi¬ 
cit. 

Second,  the  Government  will  have  to  meet 
future  pension  and  medical  care  costs  as  they 
occur,  out  of  future  resources,  even  for  fully 
funded  programs.  Funding  the  plans  currently 
gives  a  better  idea  of  what  these  programs 
cost,  but  it  does  nothing  to  reduce  the  future 
burden  of  these  obligations  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increase  in  saving. 
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Government-sponsored  funds  help  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  risks  of  old  age  and  dis¬ 
ability  through  social  security.  For  the  elderly, 
it  also  insures  against  hospital  expenses  and 
the  costs  of  other  medical  services  through 
medicare.  These  programs  are  nearly  universal 
in  their  coverage.  The  Government  has  also 
taken  responsibility  for  preserving  the  railroad 
retirement  pension  program,  which  operates 
both  as  a  substitute  for  social  security  and 
as  a  private  pension  plan. 

Social  Security 

Social  security  consists  of  Old-Age  and  Sur¬ 
vivors  Insurance  (OASI)  and  Disability  Insur¬ 
ance  (DI).  Total  spending  on  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  is  estimated  to  be  $288.6  billion  in 
1992.  This  is  sharply  higher  than  the  $92.1 
billion  (1992  dollars)  spent  in  1970.  The  rising 
trend  in  retirement  costs  is  partly  due  to  more 
generous  benefits.  It  also  reflects  the  aging  of 
the  Nation’s  population,  the  doubling  of  the 
number  of  DI  beneficiaries,  and  an  increased 
tendency  for  early  retirement.2 

At  age  65,  men  can  now  look  forward  to 
15  additional  years  of  life;  as  recently  as  1970, 
they  could  only  expect  to  live  13  more  years. 
Over  the  same  period,  life  expectancy  at  65 
for  women  lengthened  from  17  to  19  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  proportion  of  men  who  retire 
before  reaching  age  65  has  nearly  doubled.  The 
shift  to  earlier  retirement  increases  the  num¬ 
ber  collecting  benefits  while  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  paying  taxes. 

As  in  the  past,  long-term  demographic  and 
economic  changes  will  largely  determine  the 
future  financial  condition  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds.  Nearly  80  million  Americans  were 
bom  during  1946-1964.  These  “baby-boomers” 
are  now  entering  their  prime  working  years, 
when  their  incomes  will  be  at  their  highest. 
While  they  work  and  pay  taxes  over  the  next 
two  decades,  the  social  security  trust  funds 

*Dunng  the  1970s,  DI  benefit  awards  grew  explosively;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  beneficiaries  increased  from  2  7  million  to  4.7  million  and 
the  cost  of  the  program  quintupled,  rising  from  $2.8  billion  to  $14.9 
billion  (in  constant  dollars).  In  response,  Congress  mandated  new 
evaluation  procedures  to  screen  beneficiaries  in  the  early  1980s. 
Subsequently,  program  participation  declined  slightly,  but  since 
1984,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  has  consistently  increased. 


should  grow  dramatically.  But  beginning 
around  the  year  2010,  the  “baby-boomers”  will 
start  to  retire  in  large  numbers  and,  as  they 
do,  they  will  claim  more  of  the  funds’  re¬ 
sources. 

The  social  security  actuaries  regularly  esti¬ 
mate  receipts  and  outlays  75  years  into  the 
future,  based  on  alternative  economic  and 
demographic  assumptions.  According  to  their 
latest  mid-range  assumptions,  the  funds’  tax 
receipts  are  expected  to  exceed  outlays  from 
now  until  the  year  2018.  Total  fund  receipts, 
including  interest,  are  expected  to  run  ahead 
of  outlays  for  another  decade  so  that  the  re¬ 
serves  in  the  trust  funds  peak  around  2029. 
Following  that  year,  the  funds  are  drawn 
down.  They  are  estimated  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  year  2043. 

A  separate  review  of  the  DI  trust  fund  alone 
would  be  less  optimistic.  Workers  and  employ¬ 
ers  pay  0.6  percent  of  taxable  payroll  to  the 
DI  trust  fund.  On  mid-range  assumption,  the 
DI  fund  will  become  insolvent  by  2020. 

The  long-run  actuarial  deficiency  in  the  trust 
funds  and  other  indicators  of  their  financial 
status  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  particular 
assumptions  made  in  projecting  future  income 
and  outgo.  The  indicators  could  easily  be  much 
more  or  much  less  favorable  than  they  are 
under  the  mid-range  projections.  In  order  to 
evaluate  the  future  financial  status  of  the 
trust  funds,  it  is  necessary  to  project  popu¬ 
lation  growth,  the  retirement  age,  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  There  is  great  uncertainty  in  each 
of  these  areas.  The  following  is  a  brief  review 
of  some  considerations  that  are  helpful  in  eval¬ 
uating  these  projections. 

Population  Growth . — The  Social  Security 
Trustees’  mid-range  projections  (known  as  al¬ 
ternative  II-B)  envisage  a  slow  rate  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth.  Under  these  assumptions,  the 
population  growth  rate  drops  from  1.00  percent 
a  year  in  the  1980s  to  a  negligible  0.03  percent 
by  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  This  pro¬ 
nounced  slowdown  reflects  low  estimates  for 
both  fertility  and  immigration  and  a  limited 
increase  in  life  expectancy.  Of  these  three,  the 
low  birth  rate  has  the  largest  effect  on  future 
population  growth. 
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The  Trustees’  mid-range  assumptions  extend 
forward  the  low  birth  rates  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  Fertility  is  projected  at  1.9  births  per 
woman,  only  slightly  above  the  postwar  low 
of  just  1.8  births  per  woman  in  the  mid-1970s, 
and  well  below  the  postwar  peak  of  3.7  births. 
Fertility,  however,  has  been  on  an  upward 
trend  in  recent  years.  In  1990,  an  estimated 
420,000  more  babies  were  bom  than  assumed 
in  alternative  II-B. 

Economic  factors  could  lead  to  even  higher 
future  birth  rates.  A  large  birth  cohort  such 
as  the  postwar  baby-boom  faces  many  prob¬ 
lems  due  to  crowding  in  the  labor  market, 
schools,  even  within  the  family.  By  having 
fewer  children  of  their  own,  the  baby-boomers 
were  able  to  raise  each  child’s  future  prospects. 
But  these  children,  facing  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  have  less  reason  to  limit  their 
own  family  size.  Economists  who  study  popu¬ 
lation  dynamics  believe  that  population  growth 
has  cycled  in  the  past  for  this  reason,  and 
it  could  rebound  again  as  the  children  of  the 
baby-boom  begin  to  raise  families  of  their  own. 

Medical  advances  have  extended  the  time 
women  are  able  to  bear  children  with  an  ensu¬ 
ing  rise  in  births  among  women  over  35.  The 
expanded  availability  of  nonparental  care  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  give  women  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  combine  motherhood  with  a  career, 
also  favors  a  rise  in  the  birth  rate.  Finally, 
new  procedures  to  increase  the  probability  of 
conception  could  boost  fertility. 

Immigration  is  estimated  to  be  about 
675,000  people  per  year.  The  II-B  assumptions 
project  a  constant  rate  of  immigration  near 
this  level  for  the  next  75  years.  That  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  projected  slowdown  in  population 
growth  occurring  in  the  next  century.  Immi¬ 
gration  has  been  on  a  rising  trend  for  decades, 
and  the  new  immigration  law  raises  the  limits 
that  were  in  place  when  the  Trustees’  assump¬ 
tions  were  last  revised. 

Longevity  also  affects  population  growth. 
When  people  live  longer,  the  population  is 
larger.  The  II-B  assumptions  project  a  contin¬ 
ued  improvement  in  longevity,  but  less  rapid 
than  in  recent  decades.  The  biotechnology  rev¬ 
olution  and  lifestyle  changes  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  a  faster  rate  of  improvement  is 
possible.  Unlike  higher  birth  rates  and  more 
immigration,  increased  longevity  raises  social 


security  expenses  and  diminishes  the  balance 
in  the  trust  funds. 

Retirement  Age. — The  Trustees’  II-B  as¬ 
sumptions  project  continuing  declines  in  labor 
force  participation  by  the  elderly  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  extension  of  trends  over  the  past  few 
decades.  Longer  lifespans,  however,  could  en¬ 
courage  delayed  retirement  as  workers  stay  on 
the  job  longer  in  order  to  finance  extra  retire¬ 
ment  years.  It  takes  about  6  more  months  of 
work  to  provide  the  same  retirement  cushion 
when  life  expectancy  increases  by  two  years. 
Improvements  in  health  are  also  likely  to  ac¬ 
company  increases  in  longevity,  and  these 
could  permit  some  workers  to  keep  their  jobs 
who  now  retire  because  of  poor  health. 

The  social  security  reforms  of  1983  also  may 
have  an  effect.  They  increased  the  age  at 
which  full  benefits  are  available  from  65  to 
67  and  reduced  the  early  retirement  benefit, 
changes  that  will  be  phased  in  gradually  over 
the  next  quarter  century.  There  is  also  a  larger 
credit  for  delayed  retirement.  These  reforms 
could  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  age,  but  most  estimates  suggest  they  will 
have  only  a  modest  effect. 

Productivity . — Labor  productivity  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  rise  at  an  average  rate  of  1.65  per¬ 
cent  per  year  over  the  75-year  forecast  period. 
Although  this  is  well  within  the  range  of  past 
U.S.  experience,  it  exceeds  the  average  rate 
of  improvement  over  the  past  20  years.  From 
1909  to  1989,  productivity  grew  at  an  average 
rate  of  2  percent  per  year.  Since  the  end  of 
1969,  however,  it  has  only  grown  by  1.2  per¬ 
cent  per  year. 

The  risk  that  slower  productivity  growth 
poses  to  the  trust  funds  would  be  reduced  if 
the  projected  social  security  surpluses  were  ac¬ 
tually  saved.  One  rough  calculation  suggests 
that  the  extra  investment  this  saving  could 
generate  might  increase  the  rate  of  business 
capital  formation  by  as  much  as  three-quarters 
of  a  percentage  point  per  year  over  the  next 
20  years,  thereby  adding  about  one-quarter 
percentage  point  to  average  productivity 
growth. 

To  allow  for  such  uncertainties,  the  Trustees’ 
report  presents  alternative  assumptions  brack¬ 
eting  the  mid-range  path.  Alternative  I  is  the 
optimistic  projection.  It  assumes  a  fertility  rate 
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Table  B-2.  ALTERNATIVE  INDICATORS  OF  SOLVENCY  FOR  OASDI 

Trustees’  Alternative  Assumptions 

I 

II-A 

II-B 

III 

Beneficiaries  per  100  covered  workers  in: 

2015  . 

34 

37 

37 

41 

2040  . . . .  .  . . . 

44 

52 

53 

64 

2065  . 

41 

55 

56 

80 

Income  rate  minus  cost  rate  as  a  percent  of  taxable  payroll  in: 

2015  . 

2.50 

1.12 

0.64 

-1.23 

2040  . . . .  . 

0.53 

-2.69 

-3.40 

-7.99 

2065  . 

1.24 

-3.42 

-4.16 

-12.42 

Actuarial  deficiency  (-)  as  a  percent  of  taxable  payroll: 

25  years  ... . 

3.40 

2.58 

2.17 

0.77 

50  years  . 

2.11 

0.69 

0.17 

-1.83 

75  years  . . . . 

Present  value  of  actuarial  deficiency  (-)  in  billions  of  dollars: 

1.76 

-0.31 

-0.91 

-3.87 

25  years  . 

1,834 

1,331 

1,091 

353 

50  years  . . . 

2,151 

656 

160 

-1,499 

75  years  . . . . . . . . 

2,557 

-403 

-1,174 

-4,219 

of  2.2  births  per  woman,  and  that  immigration 
will  be  greater  than  in  II-B.  Longevity  does 
not  improve  as  much  in  alternative  I.  Shorter 
lifespans  strengthen  the  trust  funds,  so  it  is 
“optimistic”  to  assume  that  they  increase  less 
than  in  II-B. 

Alternative  III  is  the  pessimistic  scenario. 
The  birth  rate  and  immigration  are  lower  than 
in  II-B  while  longevity  improves  more.  Alter¬ 
native  II-A  makes  the  same  demographic  as¬ 
sumptions  as  in  II-B,  but  assumes  a  higher 
path  for  productivity. 

Table  B-2  shows  the  effect  of  these  alter¬ 
natives  on  some  measures  of  social  security 
solvency.  The  75-year  actuarial  deficiency 
swings  from  a  present  value  surplus  of  $2.6 
trillion  to  a  deficit  of  $4.2  trillion  as  one  goes 
from  the  optimistic  to  the  pessimistic  alter¬ 
native.  The  combined  trust  funds  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted  in  2023  under  alternative  III,  in  2043 
under  II-B,  and  in  2056  under  II-A.  Under 
the  optimistic  assumptions  of  alternative  I,  the 
funds  remain  solvent  throughout  the  75-year 
projection  period. 

The  risks  that  the  funds  will  eventually  tip 
into  deficit  appear  to  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  chance  that  they  will  always  main¬ 
tain  a  surplus,  but  a  deficit  is  not  a  certainty. 
Policies  that  promote  thrift,  capital  formation, 


and  productivity  growth  reduce  the  chance  of 
a  permanent  shortfall. 

Recent  Changes  in  Social  Security . — In 

1985,  social  security  was  removed  by  law  from 
the  Federal  budget,  but  the  surplus  in  the 
trust  funds  continued  to  be  counted  toward 
deficit  estimates  and  calculations  for  purposes 
of  sequestration  under  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act.  The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  removed  the  OASDI  trust  funds  from  the 
future  deficit  targets  as  well.  The  Act  also  in¬ 
cludes  “fire  wall”  provisions  intended  to  make 
it  difficult  to  spend  the  projected  buildup  of 
reserves  on  higher  benefits  or  lower  social  se¬ 
curity  taxes. 

The  “fire  wall”  is  necessary  protection  if  the 
surpluses  are  to  add  to  national  saving,  but 
it  is  not  sufficient.  The  growing  balance  in  the 
trust  funds  must  be  matched  by  an  equal  im¬ 
provement  in  the  consolidated  budget  deficit 
beyond  what  would  have  otherwise  occurred. 
The  real  test  is  whether  the  consolidated  Fed¬ 
eral  deficit  is  reduced  relative  to  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Unless  the  consolidated 
budget  deficit  declines  in  this  way,  the  sur¬ 
pluses  in  the  trust  funds  will  not  be  truly 
saved  regardless  of  accounting  conventions. 

If  the  “fire  wall”  works  and  if  the  rest  of 
the  budget  is  gradually  brought  into  balance, 
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the  surpluses  will  be  used  to  reduce  publicly 
held  Federal  debt,  add  to  private  capital  for¬ 
mation,  and  increase  real  GNP.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  the  extra  costs  that  are  looming 
in  the  future  when  the  baby-boom  generation 
retires,  but  it  is  possible  to  prepare  to  meet 
them  by  saving  more  now.  OBRA  is  a  step 
in  that  direction. 

The  most  significant  change  made  in  social 
security  by  OBRA  was  to  add  over  two  million 
State  and  local  government  employees  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  separate  retirement  plans  into  social 
security  and  medicare  as  of  July  1,  1991. 

Medicare 

The  long-term  ability  to  finance  health  care 
for  the  elderly  is  at  risk,  as  indicated  by  the 
actuarial  deficiency  in  the  Medicare  HI  Trust 
Fund  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  An  in¬ 
creasingly  older  population  and  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  health  care  costs  place  demands  on  the 
Medicare  trust  funds  that  need  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  Medicare  costs  have  increased  an  av¬ 
erage  of  11.4  percent  each  year  since  1980. 
The  budget  proposes  a  number  of  modest  pol¬ 
icy  changes  to  help  bring  costs  under  better 
control. 

The  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  (HI)  Trust 
Fund  is  financed  primarily  through  a  payroll 
tax  and  interest  earned  on  Trust  Fund  re¬ 
serves.  The  1.45  percent  HI  tax  applies  to  both 
employers  and  employees  up  to  a  limit  of 
$125,000  a  year  on  taxable  wages.  During 
1990,  HI  covered  30  million  aged  and  3  million 
disabled  enrollees  with  total  outlays  of  $64.1 
billion.  Medicare’s  other  trust  fund  is  the  Sup¬ 
plementary  Medical  Insurance  (SMI)  Trust 
Fund.  It  pays  for  physician  and  outpatient  care 
and  is  financed  25  percent  by  enrollee  pre¬ 
miums  and  75  percent  by  general  revenues. 
During  1990,  32  million  people  were  enrolled 
in  SMI  and  total  outlays  amounted  to  $43.0 
billion. 

Despite  significant  cost  containment  meas¬ 
ures  enacted  in  recent  years,  The  1990  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  states  that  the  HI  trust 
fund  will  become  insolvent  in  2003  under  in¬ 
termediate  economic  assumptions.  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  actuaries 
estimate  that  provisions  of  the  1990  Omnibus 


Budget  Reconciliation  Act  may  extend  the  life 
of  the  HI  trust  fund  by  three  years.  Bringing 
the  HI  trust  fund  into  actuarial  balance  over 
the  next  25  years  would  require  that  income 
be  increased  by  21  percent,  outlays  be  reduced 
by  27  percent,  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 
Although  the  SMI  fund  does  not  risk  insol¬ 
vency,  its  rapid  growth  has  caused  outlays  to 
nearly  double  in  the  past  five  years — from 
$22.7  billion  in  1985  to  $42.2  billion  in  1990. 
If  the  current  rate  of  growth  continues,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  general  revenue  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  needed.  Under  current 
growth  assumptions,  general  revenue  con¬ 
tributions  will  need  to  double  between  1990 
and  1996,  from  $33.2  billion  to  $68.7  billion, 
and  premiums  will  also  rise;  but  not  as  quick¬ 
ly,  thus  increasing  slightly  the  Federal  share 
of  Part  B  financing. 

Spending  on  Medicare  in  1992  will  be  $127.3 
billion,  11.9  percent  over  1991  spending  levels. 
In  order  to  improve  program  efficiency,  the 
budget  proposes  to  constrain  increases  in  pay¬ 
ments  for  selected  hospital,  physician,  and  re¬ 
lated  services.  Even  with  these  reforms,  spend¬ 
ing  on  hospital  services  (Medicare  Part  A)  will 
rise  by  $5.2  billion  and  spending  on  physician 
and  related  services  (Medicare  Part  B)  will  rise 
by  $5.2  billion  in  1992. 

Expanding  Coordinated  Care . — Coordi¬ 
nated  care  programs  such  as  health  mainte¬ 
nance  organizations  (HMOs)  and  preferred 
provider  organizations  (PPOs)  have  shown 
great  promise  in  providing  efficient  high  qual¬ 
ity  care  at  lower  cost  than  traditional  fee-for- 
service  medicine.  By  contracting  directly  with 
providers  to  offer  integrated  services,  bene¬ 
ficiaries  receive  quality  care  at  lower  cost.  The 
President’s  budget  proposes  a  new  “point-of- 
service”  option  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  and 
includes  initiatives  to  expand  enrollment  in 
HMOs. 

More  than  one-quarter  of  all  working  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  their  dependents  receive  coverage 
through  HMOs  and  PPOs.  In  staff  and  group 
HMOs,  a  group  of  primary  care  and  specialist 
physicians  provide  the  full  range  of  care  to 
plan  enrollees.  PPOs  typically  contract  with 
a  group  of  providers  (physicians,  hospitals, 
clinical  laboratories,  etc.)  who  offer  to  care  for 
more  enrollees  at  reduced  prices.  PPO  enroll- 
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ees,  by  sharing  in  the  lower  costs,  have  an 
incentive  to  use  network  providers. 

A  recent  development  has  been  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  point-of-service  choice  (POS)  in  coordi¬ 
nated  care  systems.  A  POS  option  permits  en- 
rollees  to  choose  on  a  service-by-service  basis 
whether  to  receive  care  from  a  selected  POS 
provider  or,  alternately,  from  any  other  pro¬ 
vider  of  their  choice.  The  budget  proposes  to 
create  a  POS  option  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

The  budget  also  contains  new  initiatives  to 
expand  enrollment  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  in 
HMOs.  Program  rules  make  it  difficult  for 
some  Medicare  beneficiaries  to  enroll  in 
HMOs.  Enrollment  periods  for  newly-eligible 
Medicare  beneficiaries  are  limited  and  retiree 
groups  have  only  limited  opportunities  to  en¬ 
roll  in  HMOs.  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to 
allow  Medicare  HMOs,  at  their  own  option, 
to  enroll  new  beneficiaries  on  an  open  enroll¬ 
ment  basis,  and  to  serve  retiree  groups  exclu¬ 
sively. 

Improving  Quality . — The  budget  continues 
the  Administration’s  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  care  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
While  the  quality  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States  remains  second  to  none,  it  has  short¬ 
comings.  Hospitals  and  physicians  lack  effec¬ 
tive  systems  for  monitoring  the  quality  of  care, 
so  they  do  not  receive  early  warning  of  possible 
problems. 

Last  year,  the  Institute  of  Medicine  (IOM) 
completed  a  study  on  improving  quality  assur¬ 
ance  in  Medicare.  It  recommended  that  hos¬ 
pitals  use  data  on  patient  outcomes  (morbidity 
and  mortality)  to  monitor  and  improve  quality. 
The  IOM  also  recommended  that  Medicare’s 
peer  review  organizations  (PROs)  shift  their 
emphasis  to  aiding  hospitals  improve  quality. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  has  been  developing 
a  state-of-the-art  monitoring  system  that  could 
realize  the  IOM’s  vision.  Called  the  Uniform 
Clinical  Data  Set  (UCDS),  it  can  be  used  to 
track  medical  care  outcomes.  The  UCDS  will 
allow  users  to  account  for  differences  in  sever¬ 
ity  of  illness  through  detailed  clinical  adjust¬ 
ments.  With  this  refinement,  outcomes  data 
can  be  used  in  a  reliable  manner  to  monitor 
and  compare  quality.  The  system  will  be  used 
initially  to  guide  external  quality  review  by 


the  PROs.  Ideally,  hospitals  would  establish- 
similar  systems  and  take  the  initiative  in  qual¬ 
ity  improvement.  Eventually,  with  real-time 
reporting,  computer-based  expert  systems 
could  identify  problems  before  patients  have 
suffered  harm. 

Part  A  Program  Changes . — Teaching  hos¬ 
pitals  receive  “add-on”  payments  originally 
meant  to  compensate  for  their  higher  costs 
when  compared  to  non-teaching  hospitals. 
Studies  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO),  the  Inspector  General,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  and  the  Congres- 
sionally-established  Prospective  Payment  As¬ 
sessment  Commission  (ProPAC)  all  indicate 
that  the  proper  rate  for  the  indirect  medical 
education  (IME)  add-on  is  less  than  the  legis¬ 
lated  rate.  Payments  are  substantially  higher 
than  average  costs  for  serving  Medicare  pa¬ 
tients.  As  a  result,  teaching  hospitals  have  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  Medicare  profit  margins  than 
any  other  category  of  hospital.  Different  ap¬ 
proaches  have  been  proposed  to  establish  equi¬ 
table  rates,  ranging  from  an  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  to  a  multi-year  phase-down. 

Teaching  hospitals’  higher  costs  arise  from 
a  mix  of  poorer  and  more  severely  ill  patients. 
Over  time,  these  two  factors  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  accounted  for  through  other  more 
explicit  payment  mechanisms.  Recent  expan¬ 
sions  in  the  disproportionate  share  payment 
(DSH)  now  provide  significant  additional  re¬ 
sources  to  hospitals  whose  patients  are  dis¬ 
proportionately  poor.  Medicare’s  case-specific 
payments  make  up  for  most  of  the  severity- 
of-illness  differences.  As  a  result,  the  IME  fac¬ 
tor  is  too  high.  A  recent  ProPac  analysis  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  rate  of  3.2  percent — compared  to 
the  present  rate  of  7.7  percent — is  appropriate. 
Even  this  analysis,  conducted  prior  to  the  sig¬ 
nificant  OBRA  expansions  of  the  DSH  pay¬ 
ment,  likely  overstates  the  appropriate  adjust¬ 
ment.  In  its  1990  report,  ProPAC  rec¬ 
ommended  that  a  five-year  phase-down  of  the 
rate  occur  only  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
financial  condition  of  teaching  hospitals. 

The  budget  adopts  the  five-year  phase-down 
with  a  1996  rate  of  3.2  percent.  Because  of 
OBRA  DSH  expansions,  an  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  from  7.7  percent  to  4.4  percent  is  proposed 
for  1992.  The  budget  also  proposes  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  hospital’s  average  daily  census  of  pa- 
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tients  for  total  beds  in  the  formula  used  to 
compute  the  IME  adjustment.  This  should 
limit  Medicare’s  exposure  to  any  inappropriate 
manipulation  of  the  IME  formula. 

Other  program  changes  to  put  providers  on 
an  equal  footing  will  move  the  annual  hospital 
payment  update  to  January  1st  and  eliminate 
the  guaranteed  payment  of  return  on  equity 
for  proprietary  skilled  nursing  facilities 
(SNFs).  In  the  past  several  years,  Congress 
has  delayed  the  yearly  update  in  hospital  fees. 
Moving  the  hospital  update  to  January  1st  is 
consistent  with  this  practice  and  will  put  hos¬ 
pitals  on  the  same  update  cycle  used  for  most 
other  providers.  Proprietary  SNFs  are  the  only 
class  of  provider  for  which  the  return  on  equity 
is  guaranteed  by  Medicare;  elimination  of 
these  payments  puts  proprietary  SNFs  on  the 
same  footing  as  all  other  facilities. 

Finally,  the  budget  proposes  to  change  the 
method  used  for  computing  the  limits  on  home 
health  costs.  Currently,  Medicare  caps  only  the 
total  payment  to  home  health  agencies  fHHAs) 
for  all  HHA  services.  In  billing  Medicare, 
HHAs  can  offset  costs  exceeding  the  limit  for 
one  type  of  visit  with  amounts  below  the  limit 
for  other  types  of  visits.  This  approach  creates 
incentives  for  inefficient  use  of  the  range  of 
covered  visits.  In  a  recent  study,  GAO  deter¬ 
mined  that  setting  type-of-visit,  or  per-dis- 
cipline  cost  limits  would  have  little  adverse 
effect  on  home  health  agencies  or  beneficiaries. 
The  budget  proposes  restructuring  HHA  pay¬ 
ments  caps  in  this  way. 

Part  B  Program  Changes . — One  set  of 
proposals  will  encourage  hospital  outpatient 
departments  (OPDs)  to  become  more  efficient 
while  helping  to  establish  a  level  playing  field 
for  OPDs,  ambulatory  surgery  centers  (ASCs), 
and  physician  offices.  These  proposals  would 
also  strengthen  the  incentives  for  appropriate 
use  of  clinical  laboratory  tests  at  little  or  no 
net  cost  to  beneficiaries.  These  proposals  ad¬ 
dress  four  problems: 

•  Most  OPD  services  are  still  paid  partly 
on  a  cost  basis  more  than  seven  years 
after  inflationary  cost-based  payments  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  ended.  Partly 
as  a  result,  outlays  for  OPDs  have  in¬ 
creased  rapidly — by  almost  17  percent  a 
year  during  the  1980s. 


•  Gost-based  payment  perpetuates  an  un¬ 
even  playing  field.  Payment  rates  and  the 
method  used  to  determine  the  rates  vary 
widely  for  ambulatory  surgery,  diagnostic 
tests  and  x-rays  depending  on  where  the 
service  is  provided.  ASCs  and  physician 
offices  are  paid  on  a  prospective  fee  sched¬ 
ule  basis.  OPDs  are  paid  based  on  a  blend 
of  prospective  rates  and  costs.  This  hodge¬ 
podge  reflects  the  accidents  of  history, 
rather  than  any  well  considered  policy.  It 
obviously  makes  no  sense  to  pay  sharply 
differing  amounts  for  the  same  service. 

•  Medicare  beneficiaries  pay  substantially 
more  in  coinsurance  for  the  same  service 
provided  in  an  OPD  than  in  an  ASC  or 
physician’s  office.  Coinsurance  payments 
are  set  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  billed  charge  instead  of  20  percent 
of  the  Medicare  payment  rate.  Because 
hospital  charges  have  been  increasing  rap¬ 
idly,  coinsurance  for  OPD  services  are  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  as  a  result. 

•  Coinsurance  does  not  apply  to  clinical  lab 
tests  even  though  there  is  a  20  percent 
coinsurance  on  all  other  Part  B  services. 
As  a  result,  physicians  and  beneficiaries 
have  less  reason  to  be  mindful  of  the  cost 
of  lab  tests.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  out¬ 
lays  for  clinical  lab  tests  have  increased 
by  more  than  20  percent  a  year  since  1985 
when  coinsurance  for  tests  was  eliminated. 

To  address  these  problems,  the  budget  pro¬ 
poses  a  uniform  set  of  payment  rates  in  all 
settings  for  surgery,  diagnostic  tests,  and  x- 
rays.  Rates  would  be  set  prospectively  to  en¬ 
courage  efficiency.  Coinsurance  for  OPDs 
would  be  based  on  the  new  prospective  rates, 
reducing  out-of-pocket  costs  for  care  provided 
in  this  setting.  This,  in  turn,  would  permit 
restoration  of  coinsurance  for  clinical  lab  tests 
at  little  or  no  net  cost  to  beneficiaries. 

Because  of  the  major  changes  in  the  sched¬ 
uled  January  1992  implementation  of  Medi¬ 
care’s  new  fee  schedule  for  physician  services, 
the  budget  contains  only  a  limited  number  of 
proposals  affecting  physician  payment. 

•  Currently,  Medicare  pays  substantially 
more  for  anesthesia  provided  by  a  nurse/ 
physician  team  than  for  anesthesia  pro¬ 
vided  directly  by  a  physician.  This  makes 
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little  sense  because  cost-effective  delivery 
of  care  is  one  of  the  main  potential  advan¬ 
tages  from  employing  non-physician  prac¬ 
titioners.  The  budget  would  correct  this 
problem  by  limiting  payment  for  medically 
directed  nurse  anesthetists  to  the  prior 
budget  neutral  rates  and  reducing  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  supervising  physicians  to 
keep  the  total  payment  for  the  team  with¬ 
in  limits. 

•  A  similar  policy  would  limit  payment  for 
surgeons,  when  the  surgeon  elects  to  use 
an  assistant.  Use  of  surgical  assistants  is 
often  a  matter  of  convenience  and  personal 
preference  rather  than  a  matter  of  medical 
necessity.  A  number  of  studies  have  docu¬ 
mented  wide  and  unexplained  variations 
in  the  use  of  surgical  assistants. 

•  A  technical  correction  to  the  formula  for 
the  Medicare  Volume  Performance  Stand¬ 
ard  (MVPS)  is  needed  for  1991.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  MVPS  for  1991  to  2  percentage 
points  below  1991  baseline  expenditure 
growth,  as  apparently  intended  by  the 
Congress. 

Other  changes  in  physician  payment  are  also 
included  in  the  budget.  Duplicate  fees  for  lab¬ 
oratory  specimen  handling  will  be  eliminated. 
Resource-cost  based  fee  schedule  rates  for  the 
technical  component  of  radiology  and  diag¬ 
nostic  tests  will  be  implemented. 

Finally,  the  budget  contains  a  number  of 
other  miscellaneous  changes.  These  include  a 
number  of  revisions  of  payment  rules  for  dura¬ 
ble  medical  equipment  (DME).  One  of  these 
changes  would  reduce  payment  for  home  oxy¬ 
gen  therapy  by  five  percent  to  reflect  the  re¬ 
cent  trend  toward  increased  use  of  oxygen  con¬ 
centrators  and  away  from  oxygen  tanks  which 
are  more  costly. 

Standardizing  Medicare  Secondary 
Payer  Provisions . — The  budget  proposes  to 
amend  the  Medicare  secondary  payer  (MSP) 
provisions  for  the  disabled  and  for  end  stage 
renal  disease  (ESRD)  beneficiaries  by  making 
Medicare  secondary  to  those  employer  group 
health  plans  covering  at  least  one  employer 
with  20  or  more  employees.  Standardizing  the 
group  health  plan  size  for  the  disabled  and 
ESRD  beneficiaries  would  simplify 
administration  of  group  health  plans  and 


shield  small  employers  from  the  potentially 
high  costs  of  providing  health  care  coverage 
for  ESRD  beneficiaries  without  cost  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

To  ensure  the  proper  sequence  of  payment 
for  health  care,  the  budget  includes  $5  million 
to  establish  a  Clearinghouse  for  Third  Party 
Liability,  located  centrally  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  Clearing¬ 
house  would  identify  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
health  programs  who  are  simultaneously  en¬ 
rolled  in  employment-based  health  care  plans. 
This  information  would  be  available  to  fully 
Federally  funded  health  programs,  like  Medi¬ 
care,  and,  on  a  mutual  basis,  to  administrators 
of  Federally-assisted  health  coverage  like  Med¬ 
icaid.  Employment-based  health  insurance 
would  be  identified  by  having  employers  report 
basic  health  insurance  information  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  on  the  employees’  Wage  and 
Tax  Statement  (W-2).  The  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  receives  a  copy  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  would  process  the  data  for  the  clearing¬ 
house.  Beneficiary  health  insurance  data 
would  be  searched  before  Federal  funds  are 
used  and  the  health  care  bill  would  be  for¬ 
warded  to  be  paid  by  the  appropriate  health 
insurer. 

Medical  Professional  Liability  Re¬ 
forms. — From  1984  to  1988  medical  mal¬ 
practice  premiums  rose  from  approximately 
$1.9  billion  to  $4.2  billion.  This  has  led  some 
physicians  to  alter  their  behavior  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  liability — often  choosing  to  discontinue 
high-risk  practices  or  to  engage  in  unnecessary 
defensive  medicine.  Growing  liability  costs  and 
unnecessary  defensive  medicine  contribute  to 
high  health  care  costs  that  are  a  problem  for 
everyone. 

The  Administration’s  reform  package  will  in¬ 
clude  proposals  that  encourage  States  to: 

•  Cap  the  amount  of  allowable  non-economic 
damages.  In  the  26  States  that  have  lim¬ 
ited  total  damages,  malpractice  rates  have 
declined  significantly; 

•  Eliminate  joint  and  several  liability  for 
noneconomic  damages; 

•  Eliminate  the  collateral  source  rule  that 
allows  for  double  recovery; 
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•  Require  structured  payments  for  mal¬ 
practice  awards,  as  opposed  to  lump  sum 
payments; 

•  Promote  pretrial  alternative  dispute  reso¬ 
lution,  including  mediation  and  pretrial 
screening  panels,  to  encourage  reasonable 
settlements; 

•  Implement  procedures  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  care. 

Additionally,  at  the  Federal  level  the  Admin¬ 
istration  will  propose  to  apply  these  tort  re¬ 
forms  to  Federal  courts;  to  begin  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene¬ 
fits  Program  that  offers  alternative  dispute 
resolution;  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  medi¬ 
cal  care  through  enhanced  effectiveness  re¬ 
search  and  improved  peer  review. 

To  avoid  preempting  State  laws  and  to  en¬ 
courage  States  to  adopt  liability  reforms  within 
a  reasonable  three-year  time  period,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  propose  to  initiate,  beginning 
in  1995,  budget  neutral  incentive  pools  in  Med¬ 
icare  and  Medicaid. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would  pool: 

•  A  portion  of  the  annual  increase  (1  percent 
of  total  payments)  in  Medicare  prospective 
payments  for  hospitals — approximately 
$800  million  in  1995; 

•  A  portion  (2  percent)  of  the  State  Medicaid 
match  for  staff  salaries  and  expenses. 
State  match  rates  average  53  percent. 
This  pool  would  amount  to  approximately 
$90  million  in  1995.  The  proposal  does  not 
affect  Medicaid  provider  reimbursement. 

States  that  adopt  a  requisite  number  of  re¬ 
forms  would  share  in  the  pool.  Those  States 
would  receive  enhanced  Medicaid  administra¬ 
tive  match  rates  and  their  hospitals  would  re¬ 
ceive  supplemental  payments.  This  structure 
provides  incentives  for  the  States  to  quickly 
adopt  reforms — the  States  that  act  first  will 
receive  a  reward,  as  will  the  State’s  hospitals. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

With  three  retirees  for  every  rail  employee — 
the  exact  opposite  of  social  security’s  ratio — 
the  rail  pension  system  stands  on  shaky 
ground.  Between  1945  and  1980,  the  number 


of  employees  fell  by  68  percent.  In  the  last 
decade,  rail  employment  plummeted  an  addi¬ 
tional  42  percent.  This  trend  is  expected  to 
persist  as  railroads  discover  technologies  that 
reduce  operating  and  labor  costs.  Declining 
employment,  past  under-funding  by  the  rail 
sector,  and  inadequate  financing  plans  have 
taken  their  toll  on  the  rail  pension  system 
which  has  an  unfunded  liability  of  $34  billion. 
The  Railroad  Retirement  Board’s  (RRB)  chron¬ 
ic  financial  shakiness  persists  despite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Federal  subsidies.  The  RRB  has  been 
rescued  from  insolvency  by  the  Congress  five 
times  in  the  last  16  years. 

The  major  change  enacted  by  OBRA  that 
affects  the  RRB  was  an  additional  $384  million 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  rail  pension  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  When  the  RRB 
was  on  the  verge  of  insolvency  in  1983,  the 
pension  system  was  allowed  temporarily  to 
keep  Federal  income  taxes  on  private  pension 
benefits  for  five  years,  or  until  it  had  received 
$877  million,  whichever  came  first.  This  tem¬ 
porary  subsidy  was  repeatedly  extended  up 
through  October  1992.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposed  each  of  these  extensions 
which,  when  added  to  other  Federal  subsidies, 
could  exceed  $3  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Administration  concurs  with  the  Rail¬ 
road  Retirement  Reform  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  rail  workers  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  be  entitled  to  the  same  social  secu¬ 
rity  benefits  as  those  who  are  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Legislation  to  ensure  that 
rail  families  receive  basic  social  security  bene¬ 
fits,  to  which  some  are  not  now  entitled  as 
a  result  of  exclusions  in  the  Railroad  Retire¬ 
ment  Act,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
This  proposal  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V.C. 
“Distributing  Federal  Benefits  More  Fairly.” 

Overall  Conclusion 

Each  of  the  programs  reviewed  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  faces  risks.  The  Railroad  Retirement  pro¬ 
gram  has  the  most  immediate  problem.  As  cur¬ 
rently  structured,  it  would  be  unable  to  meet 
its  current  obligations  without  Federal  assist¬ 
ance.  Neither  Medicare  nor  social  security  is 
in  immediate  danger  of  insolvency.  Rising 
medical  costs  and  an  aging  population  will  de¬ 
plete  Medicare’s  Hospital  Insurance  trust  fund 
within  16  years  according  to  current  projec- 
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tions  unless  further  action  is  taken.  Social  se¬ 
curity  is  in  the  least  danger.  But  one  compo¬ 
nent  of  social  security,  the  disability  insurance 


trust  fund,  is  projected  to  run  out  of  money 
in  30  years. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  AND  HEALTH 


In  the  1980s,  both  civil  service  and  military 
retirement  were  changed.  The  new  programs 
require  full  funding  for  accruing  retirement 
benefits  due  newly  hired  civilian  employees 
and  all  military  employees.  There  still  exists, 
however,  a  large  unfunded  liability  for  pre¬ 
viously  hired  employees.  Furthermore,  agen¬ 
cies  are  not  charged  for  the  Government's  ac¬ 
cruing  health  care  costs  for  any  of  its  future 
retirees. 

This  year,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  study  the  possibility  of  recording 
in  the  budget  all  currently  accruing  pension 
program  and  retiree  health  care  costs.  The 
purpose  of  this  reform  would  be  to  improve 
management  incentives  and  better  inform  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  executive  about  budget  trade¬ 
offs. 

Civilian  Retirement  and  Disability 
Annuities 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  covers  about  90  percent  of  all  Federal 
civilian  employees,  including  civilian  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Total  out¬ 
lays  in  1992  are  estimated  at  $35.0  billion. 
The  fund  operates  two  distinct  civilian  pension 
systems.  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
(CSRSj  includes  civilian  employees  who  were 
hired  before  1984  and  chose  not  to  transfer 
into  the  new  Federal  Employee  Retirement 
System  (FERS).  The  new  system  covers  em¬ 
ployees  hired  since  1984,  plus  any  previous 
hires  who  chose  to  transfer.  The  old  system 
will  gradually  be  phased  out  of  existence,  but 
the  phase-out  may  take  a  century  to  complete. 
The  income,  outgo  and  assets  of  both  systems 
are  commingled. 

Under  CSRS,  employees  and  their  agencies 
each  pay  an  amount  equal  to  7  percent  of  the 
employee’s  salary  toward  the  accruing  cost  of 
future  retirement  benefits.  The  total  actuarial 


cost  is  estimated  at  about  28  percent  of  pay¬ 
roll,  so  these  contributions  finance  only  half 
of  the  total  cost.  That  is  why  the  actuarial 
deficiency  of  CSRS  under  a  closed-system  cal¬ 
culation,  including  estimated  benefits  based  on 
future  service  of  current  CSRS  employees — 
$643  billion — greatly  exceeds  the  deficiency 
based  on  benefits  earned  to  date — $409  billion. 
FERS,  by  contrast,  charges  the  full  accrual 
cost,  not  just  part,  and  the  agency  contribution 
is  reflected  in  agency  budgets. 

OBRA  eliminated  the  50/50  lump-sum  option 
for  the  return  of  retirees’  contributions  for  all 
employees  retiring  after  November  30,  1990, 
except  those  who  are  involuntarily  separated 
or  critically  ill.  A  one-year  extension  is  allowed 
for  employees  mobilized  as  part  of  Desert 
Shield.  OBRA  requires  the  Postal  Service  to 
pay  the  COLAs  of  post- 1971  annuitants,  in¬ 
cluding  partial  reimbursement  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  COLA  liabilities  already  paid. 
The  Budget  proposes  full  reimbursement  for 
the  past  COLAs  of  these  annuitants. 

Military  Retirement  and  Disability 
Annuities 

Military  service  pensions  were  financed  be¬ 
fore  1985  from  annual  general  fund  appropria¬ 
tions.  Public  Law  98-94  established  fully  fund¬ 
ed  accrual  accounting  for  military  retirement 
starting  in  1985.  This  includes  new  service 
from  employees  hired  before  1985,  as  well  as 
new  hires.  Under  this  law,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  pays  the  normal  cost  of  the  system 
and  the  general  fund  makes  payments  from 
general  revenues  to  amortize  the  unfunded  li¬ 
ability,  estimated  at  $591  billion  in  1992  for 
pre-1985  service. 

The  Military  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  was  created  as  part  of  the  change  in 
1985  to  finance  pensions  and  disability  pay¬ 
ments  for  career  retirees,  their  survivors  and 
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dependents.  The  fund  has  three  major  income 
sources:  (1)  The  Board  of  Actuaries  for  the 
fund  determines  what  percentage  of  basic  pay 
is  necessary  to  fund  fully  all  future  benefits 
resulting  from  current  military  service.  This 
percentage  is  charged  to  the  payroll  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  (or  other  employing  agency) 
and  paid  to  the  fund.  Total  charges  to  agencies 
were  $16.3  billion  in  1990  and  are  projected 
to  decline  to  $16.2  billion  in  1992  as  the  size 
of  the  military  force  declines.  (2)  The  general 
fund  makes  an  annual  payment  to  the  fund 
of  an  amount  adequate  to  pay  off  the  unfunded 
liabilities  by  2043  for  pension  rights  earned 
before  the  fund  was  established.  This  amount 
was  $10.6  billion  in  1990.  (3)  All  balances  in 
excess  of  current  cash  requirements  are  in¬ 
vested  in  Treasury  securities  which  earn  inter¬ 
est. 

The  fund’s  income  greatly  exceeds  disburse¬ 
ments  for  current  retirees  ($12  billion  in  1990), 
but  the  surplus  will  erode  as  the  proportion 
of  retirees  increases.  Actuarial  projections 
show  the  ratio  of  retirees  to  military  personnel 
rising  from  68  percent  in  1992  to  88  percent 
in  2030. 

Charging  the  Defense  Department  for  cur¬ 
rent  accruals  rather  than  current  cash  pension 
benefits  results  in  improved  cost  accounting 
and  more  accurate  trade-offs  between  military 
personnel  costs  and  other  types  of  expendi¬ 
tures.  In  1992,  as  noted,  accrued  costs  will 
total  $16.2  billion.  With  the  appropriate  ac¬ 
counting,  managers  must  consider  full  person¬ 
nel  costs  when  making  resource  decisions,  and 
thus  be  encouraged  to  employ  resources  effi¬ 
ciently.  The  accrual  system’s  incentives  have 
also  induced  Congress  to  reform  military  pen¬ 
sions  since  immediate  accrual  savings  result 
from  benefit  reductions. 

The  Administration  is  also  considering  a  pro¬ 
posed  change  to  the  current  approach  used  for 
computing  military  retirement  accruals.  This 
change  would  allow  the  accruals  to  reflect  ac¬ 
tual  personnel  retention,  pay  and  interest  rate 
experience  more  quickly  and  accurately.  Sepa¬ 
rate  accrual  rates  would  be  developed  for  offi¬ 
cer  and  enlisted  personnel  in  each  of  the  Serv¬ 
ices.  This  will  improve  the  estimates  of  De¬ 
fense  retirement  accrual  costs  and  will  in¬ 
crease  incentives  for  efficient  personnel  man¬ 
agement.  To  allow  sufficient  time  for  appro¬ 


priate  study  of  these  accrual  changes,  the 
budget  shows  the  expected  effect  beginning  in 
1994. 

Other  Annuity  Programs 

Over  90  percent  of  all  Federal  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  career  people  belong  to  one  of  the  major 
pension  programs  discussed  above.  There  are, 
however,  some  smaller  pension  plans  for  spe¬ 
cialized  groups  of  employees,  such  as  the  for¬ 
eign  service,  Coast  Guard  military  personnel, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  commissioned 
officers.  Some  plans  are  fully  funded,  while 
others  remain  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  budget  proposes  again  this  year  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Offi¬ 
cers  Retirement  Fund  be  converted  to  an  ac¬ 
crual-based  accounting  system.  The  proposed 
change  would  not  affect  outlays  or  benefits. 
It  would  be  desirable  for  all  of  the  smaller 
pension  programs  to  be  converted  to  an  accrual 
basis.  As  indicated  earlier  in  this  section,  this 
year  the  Office  and  Management  and  Budget 
will  be  studying  the  feasibility  of  doing  so. 

Health  Care  for  Retirees 

Federal  civilian  retirees  can  continue  to  en¬ 
roll  in  the  health  insurance  programs  to  which 
current  employees  belong,  while  military  retir¬ 
ees  can  continue  to  use  military  medical  facili¬ 
ties.  Although  agencies  are  charged  the  full 
accrual  value  of  new  employees’  retirement  an¬ 
nuities,  the  costs  for  Federal  retirees’  health 
care  are  not  charged  to  agencies  as  they  ac¬ 
crue.  Thus,  agencies  are  charged  less  than  the 
full  cost  of  employee  pay  and  benefits,  and 
consequently  they  have  an  incentive  to  use 
more  personnel  in  their  allocation  of  budget 
resources  than  is  fully  optimal.  Although  this 
accounting  practice  has  also  been  standard  in 
the  private  sector,  new  accounting  rules  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Financial  Accounting  Stand¬ 
ards  Board  (FASB)  will  require  firms  to  record 
these  accruing  liabilities  against  current  in¬ 
come. 

Most  Federal  civilian  retirees  purchase 
health  insurance  through  the  Federal  Employ¬ 
ees  Health  Benefits  Program  (FEHBP).  The 
Government  and  insured  retirees  each  pay 
part  of  the  premiums.  An  appropriation  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  pays  the  Gov- 
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ernment  premium  share  for  retirees.  The  Post¬ 
al  Service  makes  a  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  its  retirees’  current  and  past  premiums. 
Other  agencies  make  no  payment  for  the  cost 
of  their  retirees’  health  coverage. 

Rising  health  care  costs  and  an  increasing 
number  of  Federal  annuitants  have  caused  ex¬ 
penditures  for  retiree  health  benefits  to  in¬ 
crease  over  time.  Estimated  outlays  for  Fed¬ 
eral  annuitants’  health  benefits  in  1992  are 
$3.6  billion. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  present  value  of 
civilian  retiree  health  benefits  based  on  service 
to  date  is  approximately  $100  billion  to  $130 
billion.  On  a  closed-system  basis,  which  in¬ 
cludes  benefits  attributable  to  future  service, 
the  present  value  of  retiree  health  benefits  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $125  billion  to 
$185  billion.  These  estimates  are  only  crude 
approximations,  based  on  the  method  in  the 
proposed  FASB  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
post-retirement  health  care  liabilities  for  pri¬ 
vate  business.  These  upper  range  and  lower 
range  estimates  reflect  a  difference  of  two  per¬ 
centage  points  in  the  assumed  trend  in  health 
care  expenditures.  Since  there  is  no  funding 
for  this  program,  an  actuarial  deficiency  exists 
equal  to  the  present  value  of  benefits. 

Military  retirees  are  entitled  to  essentially 
free  health  care  in  military  medical  facilities 
if  the  facility  has  the  capability  to  provide  the 
needed  care.  Until  they  reach  the  age  of  65, 
military  retirees  are  also  entitled  to  health 
care  financed  by  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
(CHAMPUS).  No  premium  is  charged  for 
CHAMPUS  financed  care,  but  there  are 
deductibles  and  a  25  percent  co-payment  re¬ 
quirement.  After  they  reach  65  years  of  age, 
military  retirees  are  entitled  to  care  financed 
by  medicare. 

Department  of  Defense  costs  for  retiree 
health  care  consist  of  the  costs  of  building, 


equipping,  staffing,  operating  and  maintaining 
the  military  medical  treatment  facilities  and 
the  costs  of  claims  paid  by  CHAMPUS  and 
the  administration  of  CHAMPUS.  The  costs 
of  the  military  health  care  program,  including 
health  services  provided  to  retirees,  are  funded 
annually  by  direct  appropriations  in  the  year 
the  services  are  rendered  (or,  in  the  case  of 
CHAMPUS,  billed).  The  accruing  costs  for  fu¬ 
ture  health  care  due  current  employees  when 
they  retire  is  not  now  being  recorded  in  the 
budget. 

In  order  to  provide  a  better  focus  on  military 
retiree  health  care  costs,  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  is  studying  a  proposal  to  fund  the  costs 
of  health  care  provided  to  retirees,  including 
the  costs  of  CHAMPUS,  on  an  actuarial  basis. 
This  change  would  help  make  the  total  costs 
of  current  force  sizing  decisions  explicit  when 
those  decisions  are  made.  At  present,  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  does  not  have  the  capability 
to  determine  the  actual  cost  of  providing 
health  care  in  military  medical  facilities  to  re¬ 
tirees.  Broad  average  cost  estimates  are  used 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  care  provided  to  retir¬ 
ees. 

The  proposal  currently  under  review  would 
deposit  the  costs  of  health  care  for  future  mili¬ 
tary  retirees,  estimated  on  an  actuarial  basis, 
into  a  trust  fund  from  which  actual  in-house 
and  CHAMPUS  costs  of  those  retirees  would 
be  paid.  This  is  similar  to  the  current  method 
of  budgeting  for  military  retired  pay.  There 
would  be  a  period  of  approximately  40  to  65 
years  before  health  care  costs  for  current  retir¬ 
ees  are  no  longer  included  in  the  budget  au¬ 
thority  requests  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Day-to-day  management  of  medical  costs 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  change  being 
studied,  nor  would  total  budget  outlays  in  any 
year  be  affected.  What  would  change  is  the 
inclusion  of  cost  in  the  program’s  budget  when 
the  decision  to  incur  the  cost  is  actually  made, 
rather  than  years  later. 
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Debt  is  the  most  explicit  and  legally  binding 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government.  At  the 
end  of  1990  the  Government  owed  $2,410  bil¬ 
lion  of  principal  to  the  people  who  had  loaned 
it  the  money  to  pay  for  past  deficits.  The  gross 
Federal  debt,  including  the  amount  held  by 
trust  funds  and  other  Government  accounts, 
was  $3,206  billion.  This  year  the  Government 
is  estimated  to  pay  about  $216  billion  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  public  on  its  debt.  The  total  interest 
on  gross  Federal  debt  is  about  $286  billion, 
including  $70  billion  paid  to  trust  funds. 

The  present  deficit  is  continuing  to  increase 
the  amount  of  debt.  However,  the  spending  re¬ 
ductions  and  tax  increases  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  present  budget  proposals, 
should  make  it  possible  to  restore  the  consoli¬ 
dated  Federal  budget  to  balance  by  1996.  The 
reduction  in  the  deficit  and  borrowing  will  be 
accelerated  as  soon  as  the  economy  recovers 
from  its  current  slowdown  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ceases  to  incur  large  outlays  to  fund  the 
costs  of  resolving  insolvent  thrift  institutions 
and  banks. 

TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  DEBT 

Federal  debt  held  by  the  public  has  more 
than  tripled  since  1980,  as  shown  in  table  C-l. 
Its  growth  was  particularly  rapid  through 
1986,  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  16  per¬ 
cent.  The  rate  of  increase  was  nearly  cut  in 
half  from  1986  to  1990,  and  a  further  sharp 
deceleration  is  projected  after  1992. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Federal  debt 
equalled  more  than  100  percent  of  GNP,  From 
then  until  the  1970s,  Federal  debt  grew  gradu¬ 
ally,  but,  due  to  inflation,  it  declined  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  real  terms.  Because  of  an  expanding 
economy  as  well  as  the  inflation,  Federal  debt 
decreased  almost  every  year  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP.  With  households  borrowing  heavily  to 
buy  homes  and  consumer  durables,  and  with 
businesses  borrowing  heavily  to  buy  plant  and 
equipment,  Federal  debt  also  decreased  almost 


every  year  as  a  percentage  of  total  credit  mar¬ 
ket  debt. 

During  the  1970s,  large  budget  deficits 
emerged  as  the  economy  was  disrupted  by  oil 
shocks  and  recessions.  The  nominal  value  of 
Federal  debt  more  than  doubled,  and,  despite 
high  inflation,  the  real  value  of  Federal  debt 
increased  by  about  a  fifth.  The  ratios  of  debt 
to  GNP  and  to  total  credit  market  debt  stopped 
declining  by  the  middle  of  the  decade. 

The  growth  of  Federal  debt  held  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  accelerated  during  the  1980s.  Budget  defi¬ 
cits  were  high.  With  inflation  successfully  re¬ 
duced,  the  large  growth  in  nominal  debt  meant 
a  large  growth  in  real  debt  as  well.  The  ratio 
of  Federal  debt  to  GNP  rose  from  27  percent 
in  1980  to  43  percent  in  1987  and  then  leveled 
off  through  1989.  This  was  still  well  below  its 
ratio  from  World  War  II  to  the  beginning  of 
the  1960s.  The  ratio  of  Federal  debt  to  total 
credit  market  debt  also  increased  up  to  1986, 
though  to  a  lesser  extent,  before  leveling  off. 

The  Federal  deficit  increased  in  1990  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  are  largely  transitory.  Sizeable  out¬ 
lays  were  needed  to  fund  the  costs  of  resolving 
insolvent  thrift  institutions  and  banks,  partly 
in  order  to  acquire  assets  that  will  be  sold 
in  later  years.  The  economic  slowdown  auto¬ 
matically  decreased  the  growth  of  receipts  by 
reducing  incomes  below  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Federal  borrowing  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  still  more  in  1991,  due  to 
the  downturn  in  the  economy  and  additional 
outlays  to  resolve  thrift  institutions  and  banks, 
and  to  be  nearly  as  high  in  1992  despite  a 
resumption  of  strong  economic  growth. 

By  1993,  however,  the  need  for  further  new 
disbursements  to  resolve  insolvent  thrift  insti¬ 
tutions  and  banks  should  be  substantially  di¬ 
minished;  and  the  proceeds  from  selling  assets 
acquired  in  previous  years  should  rise.  At  the 
same  time,  the  deficit  should  be  improved  by 
the  continuing  effects  of  economic  expansion 
and  of  the  spending  constraints  and  other  poli¬ 
cies  put  in  place  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
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Table  C-l.  TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  DEBT  HELD  BY  THE  PUBLIC 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 

Debt  held  by  the  public 

Debt  held  by  the  public  as 
a  percent  of: 

Interest  on 
debt  held  by 
the  public 
as  a  percent 
of  total 
outlays  * 

Current 

dollars 

Constant 

1982 
dollars 1 

GNP 

Credit 

market 

debt* 

1950  . . 

.  219.0 

921.0 

82.1 

55.3 

11.4 

1955  . 

. . .  226.6 

839.0 

58.6 

43.3 

7.6 

1960  . . . . 

.  236.8 

761.3 

46.7 

33.7 

8.5 

1965  . . . . . . 

. . .  260.8 

772.4 

38.8 

27.0 

8.1 

1970  . . . 

..  . . .  283.2 

682.7 

28.6 

20.7 

7.9 

1975  . . . . . . 

.  394.7 

686.2 

25.9 

18.4 

7.5 

1980  .  . . . . 

709.3 

837.0 

26.6 

18.7 

10.6 

1981  . 

.  784.8 

841.9 

26.3 

18.8 

12.0 

1982  . . 

. . .  919  2 

919.2 

29.3 

20.2 

13.6 

1983  . 

.  1,131.0 

1,085.1 

34.0 

22.4 

13.8 

1984  . 

1,300.0 

1,201.5 

35.3 

22.7 

15.7 

1985  . . . 

.  1,499.4 

1,344.4 

37.9 

23.2 

16.2 

1986  . 

.  1,736.2 

1,516.2 

41.5 

23.6 

16.1 

1987  ...  .......  ..  ...  . . . . 

.  1,888.1 

1,599.6 

42.7 

23.1 

16.0 

1988  .................  . . . . 

.  2,050.3 

1,685.8 

42.9 

23.1 

16.2 

1989  . . . 

.  2,190.3 

1,728.2 

42.7 

22.8 

16.5 

1990  . . .  . . . 

.  2,410.4 

1,828.6 

44.6 

23.4 

16.2 

1991  estimate  . 

. . .  2,717.6 

1,974.7 

48.4 

15.3 

1992  estimate  . 

.  2,995.4 

2,090.9 

50  0 

15.7 

1993  estimate  . .  ... 

. .  .  3,200.0 

2,153.9 

49  8 

16.1 

1994  estimate  . 

3,261.9 

2,119.3 

47.4 

16.6 

1995  estimate  . 

.  3,267.3 

2,051.1 

44.5 

15.8 

1996  estimate  . 

3,250.7 

1,973.4 

41.6 

14.6 

1  Debt  in  current  dollars  deflated  by  the  GNP  deflator  for  the  fiscal  year  with  FY  1982 

=  100. 

a  Source  Federal  Reserve  Board  flow-of-funds  accounts.  Total  credit  market  debt  owed  by  domestic  nonfinancial  sectors,  modified 

to  be  consistent  with  budget  concepts  for  the  measurement  of  Federal  debt.  Projections  not  available. 

’Interest  on  debt  held  by  the  public 

is  estimated  as  the  interest  on 

the  public  debt  less  the  “interest  received  by  trust  funds” 

(subfunction  901  less  subfunctions  902  and  903)  It  does  not  include  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  interest  on  agency  debt  or 

the  offsets  for  other  interest  received  by  Government  accounts. 

onciliation  Act  of  1990.  By  1996,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  estimated  to  have  a  small  surplus  on 
a  consolidated  basis.  The  effect  of  cyclical 
forces  and  deposit  insurance  on  the  pattern 
of  deficit  reduction  is  analyzed  further  in 
Chapter  III,  “Economic  Assumptions  and  Sen¬ 
sitivities.” 

Federal  borrowing  is  therefore  estimated  to 
decrease  considerably  beginning  in  1993  and 
to  turn  into  a  small  repayment  of  debt  in  1996. 
Debt  held  by  the  public  is  estimated  to  decline 
from  50  percent  of  GNP  in  1992  and  1993 
to  42  percent  in  1996.  Interest  on  the  debt 
held  by  the  public  is  estimated  to  be  a  smaller 
drain  on  the  budget,  accounting  for  14.6  per¬ 
cent  of  total  outlays  by  1996. 


The  net  effect  of  Federal  borrowing  on  the 
economy  depends  partly  on  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  the  borrowed  funds.  The  outlays  to 
resolve  insolvent  thrift  institutions  and  banks 
are  mostly  paid  to  other  financial  institutions, 
which  largely  use  these  funds  to  make  loans 
and  buy  securities.  The  Federal  demand  for 
funds  from  the  credit  market  to  finance  these 
outlays  is  thus  offset  by  an  equal  supply  of 
funds  to  the  credit  market.  Because  of  the  off¬ 
setting  transactions,  there  is  no  upward  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  average  level  of  interest  rates,  and 
the  Federal  borrowing  does  not  reduce  private 
investment.  In  other  words,  Federal  borrowing 
for  this  purpose  does  not  divert  national  saving 
from  other,  potentially  more  productive  uses. 
Federal  borrowing  or  taxation  to  pay  interest 
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on  this  debt,  however,  does  have  the  normal 
effects  of  borrowing  or  taxation. 

Federal  borrowing  could  also  be  used  to 
some  extent  to  finance  additional  investment 
with  a  high  rate  of  return,  either  tangible  or 
intangible.  If  that  occurred,  the  combination 
of  more  debt  and  more  capital  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  specific 
outlays  to  the  borrowing  except  in  special 
cases.  The  funds  from  borrowing  and  general 
tax  receipts  are  mixed  together.  However,  the 
data  do  not  reveal  that  any  upsurge  in  Federal 
investment  has  accompanied  the  upsurge  in 
Federal  borrowing.  Investment  rose  in  absolute 
terms  but  was  about  the  same  proportion  of 
total  Federal  outlays  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1990s  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980s;  and 
investment  outlays,  while  significant,  were  a 
modest  proportion  of  total  outlays. 

Thus  the  above-normal  growth  in  Federal 
debt  does  not  seem  to  have  financed  additional 
capital  investment  beyond  what  might  have 
been  expected.  This  has  led  to  some  concern 
that  the  future  output  and  living  standards 
of  the  Nation  may  be  reduced.  Although  there 
is  reason  for  this  concern,  much  of  the  present 
rise  in  borrowing  is  transitory,  caused  by  the 
automatic  effects  of  the  economic  slowdown 
and  the  costs  of  resolving  insolvent  thrift  insti¬ 
tutions  and  banks.  Sound  policies  based  on  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
can  eliminate  the  consolidated  deficit  by  1996 
and  ultimately  balance  the  budget  exclusive 
of  social  security.  This  will  reduce  the  drain 
of  Federal  borrowing  on  national  saving  and 
enhance  productivity,  which,  in  turn,  will 
make  manageable  the  future  interest  on  the 
Federal  debt  and  the  burden  of  social  security 
expenditures  in  the  next  century. 

DEBT  HELD  BY  THE  PUBLIC  AND 
GROSS  FEDERAL  DEBT 

The  Federal  Government  issues  debt  for  two 
principal  purposes.  First,  as  discussed  in  the 
previous  section,  it  borrows  from  the  public 
in  order  to  finance  the  Federal  deficit.  Second, 
it  issues  debt  to  Government  accounts,  pri¬ 
marily  trust  funds,  that  accumulate  surpluses. 
By  law,  most  trust  fund  surpluses  must  be 
invested  in  Federal  securities.  The  gross  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  is  thus  defined  to  consist  of  both 
the  debt  held  by  the  public  and  the  debt  held 


by  Government  accounts.  Nearly  all  the  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  has  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  and 
is  formally  called  “public  debt,”  but  a  small 
portion  has  been  issued  by  other  Government 
agencies  and  is  called  “agency  debt.”1 

Borrowing  from  the  public,  whether  by  the 
Treasury  or  some  other  Federal  agency,  has 
a  significant  impact  on  the  economy.  Borrow¬ 
ing  from  the  public  is  normally  a  good  approxi¬ 
mation  to  Federal  dissaving,  although,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  that  is  not  the  case  when  the 
borrowing  is  used  to  fund  the  cost  of  resolving 
insolvent  thrift  institutions  and  banks.  Federal 
dissaving,  even  if  used  productively  for  addi¬ 
tional  investment,  has  to  be  financed  by  the 
saving  of  households  and  businesses,  the  State 
and  local  sector,  or  the  rest  of  the  world.2  Bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  public  affects  the  volume  of 
securities  sold  in  the  credit  market,  the  size 
and  composition  of  assets  held  by  the  private 
sector,  and  the  perceived  wealth  of  the  public. 
And  it  affects  the  amount  of  taxes  required 
to  pay  interest  outlays  to  the  public.  Borrowing 
from  the  public  is  therefore  an  important  con¬ 
cern  of  Federal  fiscal  policy. 

Issuing  debt  securities  to  Government  ac¬ 
counts  is  an  essential  element  in  accounting 
for  the  operation  of  these  funds.  The  balances 
of  debt  represent  the  cumulative  surpluses  of 
these  funds  due  to  the  excess  of  their  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  and  other  collections  compared  to  their 
spending.  These  balances  can  be  used  in  later 
years  to  finance  future  payments  to  the  public. 
The  interest  on  this  debt  compensates  these 
funds — and  the  members  of  the  public  who  pay 
earmarked  taxes  or  user  fees  into  these 
funds — for  spending  some  of  their  income  at 
a  later  time  than  when  they  receive  it.  Public 
policy  may  deliberately  run  surpluses  and  ac¬ 
cumulate  debt  in  trust  funds  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  in  order  to  finance  future 
spending  or  to  measure  the  accruing  cost  of 

'The  term  “agency  debt”  is  defined  more  narrowly  in  the  budget 
than  in  the  securities  market,  where  it  includes  not  only  the  debt 
of  the  Federal  agencies  listed  in  table  C— 3  hut  also  the  debt  of  the 
Government-sponsored  enterprises  listed  in  table  A-14  of  Chapter 
VIII.A  and  certain  Government-guaranteed  securities. 

2 The  Federal  sector  of  the  national  income  and  product  accounts 
provides  a  better  measure  of  the  deficit  for  analyzing  Federal  dis¬ 
saving  than  does  the  budget  deficit  or  Federal  borrowing  from  the 
public.  The  Federal  sector  and  its  differences  from  the  budget  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  XVI.  Federal  expenditures  for  tangible  and 
intangible  capital  are  not  counted  as  saving  in  the  national  income 
and  product  accounts  and  hence  in  this  discussion. 
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employee  retirement  plans,  as  it  is  doing  now 
with  social  security  and  certain  other  funds. 

However,  the  issuance  of  debt  to  Govern¬ 
ment  accounts  does  not  have  any  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effects  of  borrowing  from  the  public.  It 
is  an  internal  transaction  between  two  ac¬ 
counts,  both  within  the  Government  itself.  It 
does  not  represent  either  current  transactions 
of  the  Government  with  the  public  or  an  esti¬ 
mated  amount  of  future  transactions  with  the 
public.  If  the  account  conducts  a  retirement 
program,  it  does  not  represent  the  actuarial 
liability  or  an  unfunded  actuarial  liability. 
(The  future  transactions  of  the  major  Federal 
retirement  programs,  which  own  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  debt  held  by  Government  ac¬ 
counts,  are  important  in  their  own  right  and 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  VIILB,  “Identifying 
Long-Term  Retirement  Obligations.”)  Debt 
held  by  the  public  is  therefore  a  better  concept 
than  gross  Federal  debt  for  analyzing  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  budget  on  the  economy. 

Table  C-2  summarizes  Federal  borrowing 
and  debt  from  1990  through  1996.  This  table 
is  supplemented  for  earlier  years  by  the  data 
in  Part  Seven,  “Historical  Tables,”  tables 
7. 1-7.3.  In  1990  the  borrowing  from  the  public 
was  $220.1  billion,  and  Federal  debt  held  by 
the  public  increased  to  $2,410.4  billion.  The 
issuance  of  debt  to  Government  accounts  was 
$118.7  billion,  and  gross  Federal  debt  in¬ 
creased  to  $3,206.3  billion.  Borrowing  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  to  $307.2  billion  in  1991, 
decline  moderately  to  $277.8  billion  in  1992, 
and  then  decline  rapidly  and  turn  into  a  $16.7 
billion  repayment  of  debt  in  1996. 

Borrowing  from  the  public  depends  both  on 
economic  conditions  and  on  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment's  expenditure  programs  and  tax  laws. 
The  sensitivity  of  the  budget  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions  is  analyzed  in  Chapter  III. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  BORROWING  AND 
DEBT 

•Debt  held  by  the  public  was  formerly  meas¬ 
ured  as  the  par  value  (or  face  value)  of  the 
security,  which  is  the  principal  amount  due 
at  maturity.  The  only  exception  was  savings 
bonds.  However,  most  Treasury  securities  are 
sold  at  a  discount  from  par,  and  some  are  sold 
at  a  premium.  If  Treasury  sells  a  bill  with 


a  $10,000  par  value  at  a  price  of  $9,300,  it 
raises  $9,300  of  cash  and  finances  $9,300  of 
the  deficit.  For  both  economic  and  budgetary 
analysis,  it  is  more  meaningful  to  say  that  the 
Government  has  borrowed  $9,300  than  to  say 
it  has  borrowed  $10,000. 

The  budget  recently  adopted  the  accrual 
method  of  measuring  almost  all  Treasury  debt 
held  by  the  public.3  At  the  time  of  sale,  the 
accrual  value  equals  the  sales  price.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  accrual  value  equals  the  sales 
price  plus  the  amount  of  the  discount  that  has 
been  amortized  up  to  that  time.  In  equivalent 
terms,  the  accrual  value  equals  the  par  value 
less  the  unamortized  discount.  (For  a  security 
sold  at  a  premium,  the  definition  of  accrual 
value  is  symmetrical.)  Data  were  revised  back 
to  1956.  Agency  debt,  with  one  minor  excep¬ 
tion,  continues  to  be  recorded  at  par.  (Treasury 
reports  debt  held  by  the  public  at  both  par 
and  accrual  values.) 

Debt  held  by  Government  accounts  consists 
almost  entirely  of  “special  issues”  of  Treasury 
debt,  which  are  reported  only  at  par.  As  a 
result,  only  a  small  part  of  debt  held  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  is  recorded  in  the  budget 
at  accrual  value.  Gross  Federal  debt — the  sum 
of  debt  held  by  the  public  and  debt  held  by 
Government  accounts — is  therefore  reported  in 
the  budget  largely  on  an  accrual  basis  but 
partly  at  par.  For  the  same  reason,  total 
Treasury  debt,  which  includes  almost  all  Fed¬ 
eral  debt,  is  also  reported  in  the  budget  largely 
on  an  accrual  basis  but  partly  at  par.  (Treas¬ 
ury  reports  its  corresponding  series  only  at 
par.) 

BORROWING  AND  GOVERNMENT 
DEFICITS 

Debt  Held  by  the  Public . — Table  C-2 
shows  the  relationship  between  borrowing 
from  the  public  and  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
total  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  budget  deficit  but  also  the 
surplus  or  deficit  of  the  off-budget  Federal  en¬ 
tities,  which  have  been  excluded  from  the 
budget  by  law.  Under  present  law  the  off-budg¬ 
et  Federal  entities  are  the  old-age  and  survi¬ 
vors  insurance  trust  fund,  the  disability  insur- 

s  See  Special  Analysis  E,  “Borrowing  and  Debt  ”  in  Special  Analy 
8e$,  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1990,  pp 
El-5  to  E-8. 
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Table  C-2  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCING  AND  DEBT 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 

1990 

Estimate 

actual 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

FINANCING 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-)  . . . . 

-220.4 

-318.1 

-280.9 

-201.5 

-61.8 

-2.9 

19.9 

On-budget  .  ....  . .  . 

(-277.0) 

(-378.5) 

(-344.4) 

(-273.8) 

(-150.4) 

(-106.3) 

(-102.6) 

Off-budget  ..  . .  . . 

(56.6) 

(60.4) 

(63.6) 

(72.3) 

(88.7) 

(103.4) 

(122.5) 

Means  of  financing  other  than 

borrowing  from  the  public: 

Decrease  or  increase  (-)  in  Treasury 

0.8 

10.2 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in: 

-0.1 

1.1 

3.4 

Deposit  fund  balances  . . .  .... 

-0.9 

-0.9 

-0.8 

-1.2 

Seigniorage  on  coins  ..  . . 

0.5 

0.5 

05 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Credit  financing  account  balances: 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in  guaran- 

teed  loan  financing  accounts  ........ 

3.4 

3.7 

2.3 

0.3 

-0  4 

Increase  (-)  or  decrease  in  direct 

loan  financing  accounts 

-3.4 

-4.0 

-2.9 

-3.3 

-3.3 

Total,  means  of  financing  other 

than  borrowing  from  the  public 

0.3 

10.9 

3.1 

-10 

-0.1 

-2.5 

-3.2 

Total,  requirement  for  borrowing 

from  the  public  . . . 

-220  1 

-307.2 

-277.8 

-2026 

-61,9 

-5.4 

16.7 

Reclassification  of  debt2  . 

-2.1 

Change  in  debt  held  by  the  public 

220.1 

307.2 

277.8 

204.6 

61.9 

5,4 

-16.7 

DEBT,  END  OF  YEAR 

Gross  Federal  debt: 

Debt  issued  by  Treasury  . . 

3,173.5 

3,595.6 

3,998.7 

4,340.2 

4,560.8 

4,748.8 

4,925.2 

Debt  issued  by  other  agencies  . . 

32.8 

22.3 

22.4 

25.3 

26,0 

24.5 

24.2 

Total,  gross  Federal  debt  ... 

3,206.3 

3,617.8 

4,021.1 

4,365.5 

4,586.8 

4,773.3 

4,949  4 

Held  by: 

Government  accounts  ....  ....  . 

755.9 

900.2 

1,025.7 

1,165.5 

1,324.9 

1,505.9 

1,698.7 

The  public  . . . .  . . . 

2,410.4 

2,717.6 

2,995.4 

3,200.0 

3,261  9 

3,267.3 

3,250.7 

(Federal  Reserve  Banks)  . . 

(234  4) 

(Other) . 

(2,176.0) 

DEBT  SUBJECT  TO  STATUTORY 

LIMITATION,  END  OF  YEAR 

Debt  issued  by  Treasury  .  — 

3,173.5 

3,595.6 

3,998.7 

4,340.2 

4,560.8 

4,748.8 

4,9252 

Deduct  (-):  Treasury  debt  not  subject  to 

limitation  3  . . . . 

-15.6 

-15.6 

-15.6 

-15.6 

-15.6 

-15.6 

-15.6 

Agency  debt  subject  to  limitation  _ 

04 

04 

0.3 

0.3 

0,3 

0.3 

0.3 

Unamortized  discount  Hess  premium)  on 

Treasury  notes  and  bonds  other  than 

zero-coupon  bonds . . . 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3  0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Total,  debt  subject  to  statutory 

limitation4 . . 

3,161.2 

3,583.3 

3,986,4 

4,327.9 

4,548.5 

4,736.4 

4,912,8 

1  Besides  checks  outstanding,  includes  accrued 

interest  payable  on  Treasury  debt,  miscellaneous  liability  accounts,  allocations  of  special  drawing 

rights,  and,  as  an  offset,  cash  and  monetary  assets  other  than  the  Treasury  operating  cash  balance,  miscellaneous  asset  accounts,  and  profit  on  sale  of 

gold. 

’The  Farm  Crecfit  System  Financial  Assistance  Corporation 

is  estimated  to  be  reclassified  from  a  Government-sponsored  enterprise  to  a  Federal 

agency  as  of  October  1,  1992,  and  its  debt  is  accordingly  reclassified  as  Federal 

agency  debt. 

3  Consists  primarily  of  Federal  Financing  Bank  debt. 

‘The  statutory  debt  limit  is  $4,145  billion. 
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ance  trust  fund,  and  the  Postal  Service  fund. 
Since  they  had  a  large  combined  surplus  in 
1990  and  are  estimated  to  have  a  growing  sur¬ 
plus  during  1991-96,  they  reduce  the  require¬ 
ment  for  Treasury  to  borrow  from  the  public 
by  a  substantial  amount. 

The  total  Federal  deficit  is  financed  either 
by  borrowing  from  the  public  or  by  several 
other  means,  shown  in  table  C-2,  such  as  a 
decrease  in  Treasury’s  cash  balance.  These 
other  means  of  financing  are  normally  small 
relative  to  borrowing  from  the  public.  This  is 
because  they  are  limited  by  their  own  nature. 
Decreases  in  cash  balances,  for  example,  are 
inherently  limited  by  past  accumulations, 
which  themselves  required  financing  when 
they  were  built  up.  In  1990  these  other  ac¬ 
counts  contributed  $0.3  billion  toward  financ¬ 
ing  the  deficit.  In  1991  the  estimated  borrow¬ 
ing  is  $10.9  billion  less  than  the  total  deficit, 
primarily  because  the  $40.1  billion  cash  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  1990  was  $10.1  billion  more 
than  the  $30  billion  estimated  for  the  end  of 
both  that  year  and  1991. 

A  new  type  of  means  of  financing  has  been 
created  by  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1990.  Credit  reform  will  change  the  method 
of  budgeting  for  Federal  credit  programs  start¬ 
ing  in  1992.  As  explained  in  Chapter  VTII.A, 
“Recognizing  and  Reducing  Federal  Underwrit¬ 
ing  Risks,”  the  budget  will  record  the  subsidy 
cost  of  new  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
instead  of  the  annual  cash  flows.  The  portion 
of  the  cash  flows  that  does  not  represent  a 
subsidy  cost  will  be  non-budgetary,  recorded 
as  a  means  of  financing. 

The  nature  of  the  financing  transactions  will 
differ  between  loan  guarantees  and  direct 
loans.  For  loan  guarantees,  the  program  ac¬ 
count  in  the  budget  will  pay  the  subsidy  cost 
of  new  loan  guarantees  to  a  non-budgetary 
guaranteed  loan  financing  account.  This  ac¬ 
count  will  hold  the  subsidy,  collect  fees,  and 
pay  default  claims.  It  will  accumulate  balances 
to  the  extent  that  its  collection  of  subsidies, 
fees,  and  interest  exceeds  its  payments.  These 
balances  will  be  deposited  with  Treasury  in 
interest-earning,  uninvested  funds,  which  are 
not  part  of  the  Federal  debt. 

When  the  guaranteed  loan  financing  account 
collects  a  subsidy  payment  or  an  interest  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  budget,  the  increase  in  its  bal¬ 


ances  will  exactly  offset  the  increase  in  outlays 
and  the  budget  deficit.  No  additional  borrow¬ 
ing  from  the  public  will  be  needed  to  finance 
the  additional  deficit;  the  increase  in  the  bal¬ 
ances  will  itself  be  the  means  of  financing  the 
increase  in  the  deficit.  When  the  guaranteed 
loan  financing  account  collects  fees  from  the 
public,  this  will  increase  its  balances  and  pro¬ 
vide  cash  to  the  Government  that  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  Government’s  bills  just  like  tax  re¬ 
ceipts,  borrowing,  or  any  other  cash  collections. 
And  when  the  account  pays  default  claims  to 
the  public,  the  decrease  in  its  balances  will 
require  financing  just  like  any  other  cash  dis¬ 
bursement.  An  increase  in  the  balances  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  financing  accounts  will  there¬ 
fore  be  a  means  of  financing  the  Federal  defi¬ 
cit. 

For  direct  loans,  the  program  account  in  the 
budget  will  likewise  pay  the  subsidy  cost  of 
new  direct  loans  to  a  non-budgetary  direct  loan 
financing  account.  This  account  will  borrow  the 
non-subsidy  portion  of  the  direct  loan  from 
Treasury  and  disburse  the  entire  loan  to  the 
public.  It  will  subsequently  collect  interest  and 
repayments  of  principal  from  the  public,  pay 
interest  to  Treasury  on  its  balances  of  debt, 
and  repay  its  debt  to  Treasury. 

When  the  direct  loan  financing  account 
makes  a  direct  loan,  the  subsidy  and  non-sub¬ 
sidy  portions  of  the  loan  disbursement  will 
both  require  financing.  The  subsidy  portion  is 
a  budget  outlay  and  causes  in  increase  in  the 
deficit;  the  non-subsidy  portion  is  represented 
by  the  increase  in  the  balances  of  debt  that 
the  account  owes  to  Treasury.  Thus,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  account’s  balances  of  debt  due 
to  making  a  direct  loan  corresponds  to  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  additional  Government  financ¬ 
ing.  A  decrease  in  the  account’s  balances  of 
debt  due  to  the  repayment  of  a  loan — and  a 
corresponding  repayment  of  its  debt  to  Treas¬ 
ury — will  provide  cash  to  the  Treasury  that 
will  be  used  to  pay  the  Government’s  bills  just 
like  any  other  cash  collections.  A  decrease  in 
the  balances  of  the  direct  loan  financing  ac¬ 
counts  will  therefore  be  a  means  of  financing 
the  Federal  deficit. 

An  increase  in  the  balances  of  the  guaran¬ 
teed  loan  financing  accounts  and  the  direct 
loan  financing  accounts  will  thus  be  means  of 
financing  the  Federal  Government,  but  they 
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will  have  opposite  effects.  As  shown  in  table 
C-2,  the  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  financing 
accounts  are  estimated  to  have  essentially 
equal  and  offsetting  effects  on  the  means  of 
financing  in  1992.  In  the  following  years  the 
direct  loan  financing  accounts  are  estimated 
to  increase  financing  requirements  by  more 
than  the  amount  that  is  financed  by  the  guar¬ 
anteed  loan  financing  accounts.  By  1996,  the 
net  effect  is  estimated  to  add  $3.7  billion  to 
the  financing  requirements. 

Debt  Held  by  Government  Accounts . — The 
amount  of  Federal  debt  issued  to  Government 
accounts  depends  largely  on  the  surpluses  of 
the  trust  funds,  both  on-budget  and  off-budget, 
which  owned  95  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
debt  held  by  Government  accounts  at  the  end 
of  1990.  In  1990,  for  example,  the  total  trust 
fund  surplus  was  $120.3  billion  and  Govern¬ 
ment  accounts  invested  $118.7  billion  in  Fed¬ 


eral  securities.  The  small  difference  is  because 
some  other  accounts  hold  Federal  debt  and  be¬ 
cause  the  trust  funds  may  change  the  amount 
of  their  cash  assets  not  currently  invested. 

AGENCY  DEBT 

Several  Federal  agencies,  shown  in  table 
C-3,  sell  debt  securities  to  the  public  and  in 
a  few  cases  to  other  Government  accounts.  The 
reason  for  issuing  agency  debt  differs  consider¬ 
ably  from  one  agency  to  another.  At  the  end 
of  1990,  agency  debt  was  only  one  percent  of 
Federal  debt  held  by  the  public.  During  1990, 
agency  borrowing  was  $7.3  billion. 

The  predominant  agency  borrowers  from  the 
mid-1980s  to  1989  were  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Coporation  (FSLIC)  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC)  permanent  insurance  fund.  (FSLIC’s  li- 


Table  C-3  AGENCY  DEBT 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Description 

Borrowing  or  repayment  ( 

1990  1991 

actual  estimate 

-)  of  debt 

1992 

estimate 

Debt  end 
1992 
estimate 

Borrowing  from  the  public: 

Defense  . . . . 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Federal  Housing  Administration  . . 

Interior  . . . . 

-3 

55 

-3 

65 

2 

-137 

9 

140 

13 

Small  Business  Administration: 

Participation  certificates:  SBIC  and  section  505  devel¬ 
opment  company  .  . .  . 

74 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  . 

24 

13 

163 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

Bank  Insurance  Fund  . . . . . 

FSLIC  Resolution  Fund . 

National  Archives  . 

-149 

-632 

859 

-11,497 

-518 

-157 

3,322 

7,685 

302 

Postal  Service . 

250 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority . 

8,000 

930 

10,310 

Total,  borrowing  from  the  public  . . . . 

7,271 

-10,552 

133 

22,268 

Borrowing  from  other  funds: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Federal  Housing  Administration  . 

7 

* 

* 

146 

Total,  borrowing  from  other  funds  .. 

7 

* 

* 

146 

Total,  agency  borrowing  . . . .  ... 

7,278 

-10,551 

133 

22,414 

280-000  0-91-10  (PART  2) 
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abilities  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
FSLIC  Resolution  Fund,  and  the  FDIC  perma¬ 
nent  insurance  fund  was  renamed  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund,  or  BIF.)  They  issued  notes 
to  help  resolve  the  financial  problems  of  cer¬ 
tain  failing  thrifts  and  banks,  primarily  by 
providing  notes  to  prospective  purchasers  as 
parts  of  agreements  for  them  to  buy  the  failing 
institutions.  Issuing  notes  to  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  bills  is  equivalent  to  borrowing  from 
the  public  and  then  paying  the  bills  by  dis¬ 
bursing  the  cash  borrowed,  so  it  was  recorded 
as  being  simultaneously  an  outlay  and  a  bor¬ 
rowing.4  The  notes  were  therefore  classified  as 
agency  debt. 

During  1990,  both  FSLIC  and  BIF  notes  out¬ 
standing  declined  by  small  amounts.  In  1991, 
however,  $11.5  billion  of  FSLIC  notes  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  repaid,  reducing  the  amount  out¬ 
standing  by  over  half.  BIF,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  estimated  to  issue  $0.9  billion  more  of  notes 
in  1991.  Both  agencies  are  estimated  to  repay 
small  amounts  in  1992  and  later  years.  These 
notes  are  estimated  to  be  half  of  all  agency 
debt  at  the  end  of  1992. 

A  number  of  FSLIC’s  assistance  agreements 
during  1988-39  specified  that  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  amount  of  notes  given  to  the 
purchaser  was  not  to  be  made  until  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  failed  thrift  had  been  fully 
valued.  This  was  done  in  1990.  However,  the 
valuation  depended  on  conditions  as  of  the  day 
of  the  contract,  the  Government’s  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  was  determined  as  of  that  day,  and  the 
adjustment  to  the  notes  was  retroactive  to  that 
day.  Outlays  and  borrowing  are  therefore  re¬ 
corded  retroactively  as  of  the  day  of  the  con¬ 
tract  in  1988  or  1989.  This  increases  FSLIC 
outlays  and  borrowing  by  $7  million  in  1988 
and  $1,365  million  in  1989  over  the  amounts 
previously  published. 

The  budget  last  year  showed  that  a  certain 
new  type  of  lease-purchase  contract  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  direct  Federal  construction  financed 
by  Federal  borrowing.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed  the  debt  used  to  finance  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives  and  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  is  exer- 

*  The  FHA  and  Interior  debt  securities  are  also  issued  as  a 
means  of  paying  specified  bills.  The  budgetary  treatment  of  these 
securities  is  further  discussed  in  Special  Analysis  E  of  the  1989 
budget,  pp.  E-25  to  E-26;  and  Special  Analysis  E  of  the  1988  budg¬ 
et,  pp.  E-27  to  E-28. 


cising  full  control  over  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  buildings.  The  construc¬ 
tion  and  interest  expenditures  were  therefore 
classified  as  Federal  outlays,  and  the  borrow¬ 
ing,  which  took  place  in  1989,  was  classified 
as  Federal  agency  borrowing  from  the  public. 
The  securities  used  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  building  for  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
were  zero-coupon  certificates,  for  which  the 
sales  price  was  about  one-fourth  of  par  value. 
As  an  exception  to  the  normal  treatment  of 
agency  debt,  they  are  recorded  in  the  budget 
at  accrual  value  and  the  interest  is  accrued 
as  an  outlay.5 

The  proper  budgetary  treatment  of  lease- 
purchases  has  been  further  examined  during 
the  past  year.  It  has  been  determined  that 
outlays  for  a  lease-purchase  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  assumes  substantial  risk  will  be  re¬ 
corded  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  asset  cost 
over  the  period  during  which  the  contractor 
constructs,  manufactures,  or  purchases  the 
asset;  if  the  asset  already  exists,  the  outlays 
will  be  recorded  when  the  contract  is  signed. 
Agency  borrowing  will  be  recorded  each  year 
to  the  extent  of  these  outlays.  The  agency  debt 
will  subsequently  be  redeemed  over  the  lease 
payment  period  by  a  portion  of  the  annual 
lease  payments.  This  rule  is  effective  starting 
in  1991.  However,  no  authorizations  for  lease- 
purchase  agreements  in  which  the  Government 
assumes  substantial  risk  are  estimated  for 
1991  or  1992. 

Besides  the  lease-purchases  financed  in 
these  ways  by  agency  borrowing  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  budget  also  reflects  the  cost  of  lease- 
purchases  financed  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  (FFB).  The  FFB,  established  within  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1974,  can  lend  to 
agencies  by  purchasing  agency  debt  or  in  other 
specified  ways.  It  finances  these  transactions 
by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  which  in  turn 
borrows  from  the  public.  This  reduces  the  cost 
of  financing  below  what  the  agency  or  guaran¬ 
teed  private  borrower  would  have  had  to  pay 
in  the  credit  market.  In  1988,  1989,  and  1990 
Congress  authorized  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  enter  into  lease-purchase  con¬ 
tracts  for  a  number  of  buildings  to  be  con¬ 
structed  over  five  years  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.9 

5 Table  C-3  reflects  corrections  to  the  calculation  of  accrual 
value. 
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billion.  The  FFB  is  financing  these  contracts. 
The  outlays  will  be  recorded  in  the  budget  as 
payments  are  made  for  construction  and  other 
costs,  and  the  financing  will  consist  of  Treas¬ 
ury  borrowing  from  the  public. 

Because  the  FFB  reduced  the  cost  of  agency 
borrowing  below  what  the  agency  would  have 
had  to  pay  in  the  market,  agencies  for  many 
years  after  the  FFB  was  established  normally 
borrowed  almost  nothing  from  the  public.  The 
one  large  exception  was  when  borrowing  was 
inherent  in  the  operation  of  an  agency  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  was  for  the  issuance  of  FSLIC  and 
FDIC  notes  and  a  few  other  securities.  FFB 
purchases  of  agency  debt  were  not  included 
in  tabulations  of  Federal  debt,  in  order  to 
avoid  double  counting.  Therefore,  until  FSLIC 
and  FDIC  began  to  issue  large  amounts  of 
notes,  agency  debt  usually  declined  every  year. 

However,  because  of  the  decline  of  interest 
rates  in  recent  years,  the  interest  rate  on  out¬ 
standing  debt  is  often  higher  than  the  rate 
on  new  borrowings.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  decided  to  repay  some  of  the  high-inter¬ 
est  debt  that  it  owed  FFB  when  that  debt  be¬ 
came  callable  and  to  finance  that  repayment 
by  new  borrowing  from  the  public.  In  order 
to  lock-in  the  prevailing  interest  rates,  TVA 
borrowed  $8.0  billion  from  the  public  in  late 
calendar  year  1989  and  placed  most  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  defeasance  trust.  The  defeasance 
trust,  in  turn,  began  using  these  balances  to 
pay  off  debt  to  the  FFB  during  1990  and  is 
estimated  to  complete  its  operations  in  1994. 
In  the  meantime,  the  defeasance  trust  is  in¬ 
vested  in  Treasury  securities,  as  shown  in 
Table  C-4,  where  it  is  classified  as  part  of 
TVA. 

The  sale  of  TVA  bonds  combined  with  the 
purchase  of  Treasury  securities  has  no  net  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  amount  of  Federal  debt  held  by 
the  public.  When  the  defeasance  trust  sells  its 
Treasury  securities  in  order  to  pay  off  TVA 
debt  to  the  FFB,  the  FFB  and  Treasury  use 
the  proceeds  to  retire  Treasury  securities. 
Again,  there  is  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  held  by  the  public.  Only  the  com¬ 
position  of  debt  held  by  the  public  is  changed, 
as  TVA  bonds  replace  Treasury  securities. 
Gross  Federal  debt  does  rise  temporarily  until 
the  defeasance  trust  uses  up  its  balances. 


DEBT  HELD  BY  GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

Trust  funds,  and  some  public  enterprise  re¬ 
volving  funds  and  special  funds,  accumulate 
cash  in  excess  of  current  requirements  in  order 
to  meet  future  obligations.  These  cash  sur¬ 
pluses  are  invested  mostly  in  Treasury  debt 
and,  to  a  very  small  extent,  in  agency  debt. 

Investment  by  trust  funds  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  accounts  was  around  $10  billion  per  year 
in  the  early  1980s.  Primarily  due  to  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983,  an  expanding 
economy,  and  the  creation  of  the  military  re¬ 
tirement  trust  fund,  investment  has  risen 
greatly  since  then.  It  was  $118.7  billion  in 
1990  and,  as  shown  in  table  C-4,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $125.5  billion  in  1992. 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  investment  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  is  concentrated  among  a  few 
trust  funds.  The  two  social  security  trust 
funds — old-age  and  survivors  insurance  (OASI) 
and  disability  insurance  (DI) — have  large  sur¬ 
pluses  and  invest  increasing  amounts  almost 
each  year:  a  total  of  $178.1  billion  during 
1990-92,  which  constitutes  51  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  investment  by  Government  ac¬ 
counts.  The  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  (HI), 
also  financed  by  the  social  security  payroll  tax, 
has  large  surpluses  at  present  and  accounts 
for  15  percent  of  the  total  investment  over  this 
period. 

In  addition  to  these  three  funds,  the  largest 
investors  in  Federal  securities  are  the  two 
major  Federal  employee  retirement  funds:  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  trust 
fund  and  the  military  retirement  trust  fund. 
They  account  for  31  percent  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  by  Government  accounts  during  1990-92. 
Altogether,  these  two  retirement  funds  and  the 
three  funds  financed  by  the  social  security  tax 
account  for  97  percent  of  the  estimated  invest¬ 
ment  by  all  Government  accounts  during  this 
period. 

The  holdings  of  Federal  securities  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  accounts  are  estimated  to  rise  to 
$1,025.7  billion  at  the  end  of  1992.  This  will 
be  26  percent  of  the  gross  Federal  debt.  The 
five  major  trust  funds  discussed  above  will  ac¬ 
count  for  82  percent  of  the  total  holdings  by 
Government  accounts. 
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Table  C-4.  DEBT  HELD  BY  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Description 

Investment  or  disinvestment  {-) 

Holdings 
end  of 
1992 
estimate 

1990 

actual 

1991 

estimate 

1992 

estimate 

Investment  in  Treasury  debt: 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  ......  . .  . . 

.  147 

334 

93 

1,932 

Defense — Civil- Military  retirement  trust  fund  ........ 

,  .  11,265 

17,395 

12,201 

94,349 

Energy- Nuclear  waste  fund  . 

363 

492 

507 

3,491 

Health  and  Human  Services: 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund1  . . . .  . 

55,151 

54,941 

59,849 

318,506 

Federal  disability  insurance  trust  fund  1  . . . 

.  3,077 

2,329 

2,759 

16,593 

Federal  hospital  insurance  trust  fund 2 . . . 

.  13,335 

16,049 

22,751 

135,049 

Federal  HI  catastrophic  trust  fund2  . . .  ... 

-530 

Federal  supplementary  medical  insurance  trust  fund 2 . 

3,921 

1,746 

-1,015 

15,017 

Federal  SMI  catastrophic  trust  fund2  . . 

.  —1,033 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Federal  Housing  Administration  . . . . . . . . . 

642 

391 

202 

7,228 

Other  ..  . 

.  624 

63 

373 

2,636 

Interior:  Outer  Continental  Shelf  deposit  funds  . . . . . 

. .  35 

51 

53 

1,213 

Labor: 

Unemployment  trust  fund  ...  ... 

5,533 

-3,019 

-1,894 

45,616 

Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  .  . 

747 

606 

551 

2,745 

State:  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability  trust  fund  ..........  ... 

509 

533 

562 

5,976 

Transportation. 

Highway  trust  fund  . . . . 

.  701 

-450 

48 

16,276 

Airport  and  airway  trust  fund  ......  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

.  1,398 

-3,149 

278 

11,440 

Treasury:  Exchange  stabilization  fund  . . . . . 

.  684 

-68 

600 

2,295 

Veterans  Affairs- 

National  service  life  insurance  trust  fund  . . .  . . . . . 

223 

158 

105 

11,180 

Other  trust  funds  . . . . . .  . . . .  . . . 

51 

37 

34 

1,664 

Federal  funds  .  ....  ...  . . . .  .  . . 

.  136 

-10 

9 

741 

Environmental  Protection  Agency:  Hazardous  substance  trust  fund  - 

481 

963 

100 

3,294 

Office  of  Personnel  Management: 

Civil  Service  retirement  and  disability  trust  fund  . . .  . . 

21,097 

21,880 

23,648 

281,214 

Employees  life  insurance  fund  ... . . .  . .  ....... 

925 

941 

964 

12,611 

Employees  health  benefits  fund . 

.  1,190 

849 

421 

5,882 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

Bank  Insurance  fund  .  . . .  .  . . . . 

-6,677 

-7,938 

500 

FSLIC  Resolution  fund  . . . . . . . .  .....  . . .  ... 

.  -937 

-902 

Savings  Association  Insurance  fund  ..  . . 

.  13 

-13 

812 

812 

National  Credit  Union  Administration:  Share  insurance  fund  . . 

45 

110 

120 

2,114 

Postal  Service  fund 1  .  . .  . 

-1,356 

1,436 

2,600 

7,100 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  trust  funds  . . 

682 

906 

519 

10,694 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  . . . 

5,447 

-2,445 

-2,432 

570 

Other  Federal  funds  ...  . .  ...  ...  . 

106 

11 

54 

2,541 

Other  trust  funds . .  . . . .  ..... 

.  790 

172 

744 

4,510 

Total,  investment  in  Treasury  debt 

118,685 

104,308 

125,516 

1,025,585 

Investment  in  agency  debt: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Government  National  Mortgage  Association  .  ........  . 

.  7 

* 

* 

146 

Total,  investment  in  agency  debt  . .  .  .  ...  .  . 

7 

• 

* 

146 

Total,  investment  in  Federal  debt 

118,692 

104,308 

125,517 

1,025,731 

MEMORANDUM 

Investment  by  Federal  funds  (on-budget)  . 

........  1,247 

-9,459 

790 

27,749 

Investment  by  Federal  funds  (off-budget)  . . . 

.  -1,356 

1,436 

2,600 

7,100 

Investment  by  trust  funds  (on-budget) . 

60,538 

55,009 

59,466 

654,569 

Investment  by  trust  funds  (off-budget)  . 

.  58,228 

67,270 

62,608 

335,099 

Investment  by  deposit  funds*  . . . . . . 

.  35 

51 

63 

1,213 

*  $500  thounand  or  less. 

1  OfTbudget  Federal  entity. 

*The  investments  of  the  HI  and  SMI  catastrophic  trust  funds  were  tranaferred  to  the  SMI  trust  fund  in  1990  A  further  transfer  is  estimated  from 
the  SMI  trust  fund  to  the  HI  trust  fund  in  1992 

*Only  those  deposit  funds  classified  as  Government  accounts, 
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LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  DEBT 

Definition  of  Debt  Subject  to  Limit . — 
Statutory  limitations  have  normally  been 
placed  on  Federal  debt.  Until  World  War  I, 
the  Congress  ordinarily  authorized  a  specific 
amount  of  debt  for  each  separate  issue.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of 
1917,  however,  the  nature  of  the  limitation 
was  modified  in  several  steps  until  it  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of  most 
Federal  debt  outstanding.  The  latter  type  of 
limitation  has  been  in  effect  since  1941.  The 
limit  currently  applies  to  most  debt  issued  by 
the  Treasury  since  September  1917,  whether 
held  by  the  public  or  by  Government  accounts; 
and  other  debt  issued  by  Federal  agencies 
that,  according  to  explicit  statute,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Table  C-2  compares  total  Treasury  debt 
with  the  amount  not  subject  to  limit.  Most 
of  the  Treasury  debt  not  subject  to  limit  was 
issued  by  the  FFB.  It  is  authorized  to  have 
outstanding  up  to  $15  billion  of  publicly  issued 
debt,  but  it  normally  borrows  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  because  Treasury  can  borrow  more  cheaply 
from  the  public.  A  few  years  ago,  however, 
the  debt  limit  constraint  led  Treasury  to  issue 
FFB  securities  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  trust  fund  in  place  of  otherwise 
identical  Treasury  securities  that  were  subject 
to  the  debt  limit.  This  enabled  Treasury  to 
raise  needed  cash  by  selling  securities  to  the 
public  that  were  subject  to  the  limit.  Since 
1986  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  has  nor¬ 
mally  held  $15.0  billion  of  FFB  securities,  and 
the  budget  assumes  that  the  FFB  securities 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
be  kept  at  the  amount  authorized  by  law.  The 
remaining  Treasury  debt  not  subject  to  limit 
consists  almost  entirely  of  silver  certificates 
and  other  currencies  no  longer  being  issued. 

The  sole  type  of  agency  debt  now  subject 
to  the  general  limit  is  the  debentures  issued 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  which 
were  only  $357  million  at  the  end  of  1990. 
Some  of  the  other  agency  debt,  however,  is 
subject  to  its  own  statutory  limit.  For  example, 
until  1991  the  Postal  Service  was  limited  to 
$10  billion  of  securities  outstanding  and  $2 
billion  of  annual  borrowing.  Under  revised  leg¬ 
islation,  its  limit  on  debt  outstanding  is  rising 


in  two  steps  to  $15  billion  in  1992,  and  its 
limit  on  annual  borrowing  has  increased  to  $3 
billion.  Besides  Treasury  debt  and  agency  debt, 
the  debt  subject  to  limit  also  includes  a  few 
very  small  adjustments. 

The  amount  of  debt  subject  to  limit  was  for¬ 
merly  defined  by  law  as  the  par  value  of  the 
securities  (except  for  savings  bonds,  which 
were  measured  at  redemption  value).  This  was 
modified  by  law  in  August  1989  in  a  way  that 
currently  applies  to  Treasury  bills  and  zero- 
coupon  bonds.  These  securities  do  not  pay  any 
cash  interest.  They  are  sold  at  a  discount  and 
pay  their  entire  interest  through  the  periodic 
amortization  of  the  discount  over  the  term  of 
the  security.  For  Treasury  bills,  with  a  matu¬ 
rity  of  one  year  or  less,  the  difference  between 
par  value  and  sales  price  is  large  enough  to 
be  significant.  For  zero-coupon  bonds  with  a 
30-year  maturity,  the  par  value  could  be 
around  ten  times  the  sales  price.  Measuring 
zero-coupon  bonds  at  par  reduced  Treasury’s 
flexibility  in  debt  management,  because  these 
securities  increased  the  debt  subject  to  limit 
by  a  large  multiple  of  the  cash  raised  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  deficit.  Furthermore,  measuring 
these  securities  at  par  produced  a  significant 
difference  between  the  recorded  debt  and  the 
accrual  value,  which,  as  previously  explained, 
is  more  meaningful  for  economic  and  budg¬ 
etary  analysis. 

The  change  in  law  provided  that  Treasury 
securities  issued  on  a  discount  basis  are  to 
be  measured  at  accrual  value  for  calculating 
the  debt  subject  to  limit.  The  new  method  is 
not  applied  to  regular  notes  and  bonds  or  to 
“special  issues,”  which  are  issued  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Government  accounts  and  comprise 
most  of  the  debt  that  is  held  by  Government 
accounts.  These  securities  are  still  recorded  at 
par  for  calculating  the  debt  subject  to  limit. 
However,  bills  and  zero-coupon  bonds  account 
for  most  of  the  unamortized  discount  (less  pre¬ 
mium)  on  Treasury  securities  other  than  “spe¬ 
cial  issues”:  $56.9  billion  out  of  $59.8  billion 
at  the  end  of  1990. 

An  adjustment  for  measurement  differences 
is  thus  needed  in  order  to  derive  debt  subject 
to  limit  from  Treasury  debt  and  agency  debt. 
The  budget  records  all  Treasury  debt  except 
“special  issues”  at  accrual  value;  the  debt  sub¬ 
ject  to  limit  records  Treasury  bills,  zero-coupon 
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bonds,  and  savings  bonds  at  accrual  value  but 
regular  notes  and  bonds  and  “special  issues” 
at  par  value.  The  unamortized  discount  (less 
premium)  on  regular  notes  and  bonds  is  thus 
part  of  debt  subject  to  limit  but  is  not  part 
of  Treasury  debt  (as  recorded  in  the  budget). 
Therefore,  as  in  table  C-2,  the  unamortized 
discount  on  regular  notes  and  bonds  must  be 
added  to  Treasury  debt  in  order  to  derive  debt 
subject  to  limit.  (The  tables  published  by  the 
Treasury  Department  derive  the  debt  subject 
to  limit  from  a  different  base  than  table  C-2 
but  have  a  similar  adjustment.) 

Methods  of  Changing  the  Debt  Limit. — 
The  statutory  debt  limit  has  frequently  been 
changed.  During  the  1960s  Congress  passed 
13  separate  acts  to  raise  the  limit  or  to  extend 
the  duration  of  a  temporary  increase,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  1970s  Congress  passed  18  such  acts. 
During  the  1980s  Congress  passed  24  such 
acts,  two  to  four  every  year  except  1988  In 
1990  Congress  passed  seven  such  acts,  the 
most  ever  enacted  in  a  single  year. 

The  statutory  limit  can  be  changed  by  nor¬ 
mal  legislative  procedures.  It  can  also  be 
changed  as  a  consequence  of  the  annual  Con¬ 
gressional  budget  resolution,  which  is  not  itself 
a  law.  The  budget  resolution  includes  a  provi¬ 
sion  specifying  the  appropriate  level  of  the 
debt  subject  to  limit  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year.  The  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  provide  that,  when  the  budget 
resolution  is  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  is  deemed  to  have  been  a  vote 
in  favor  of  a  joint  resolution  setting  the  statu¬ 
tory  limit  at  the  level  specified  in  the  budget 
resolution.  The  joint  resolution  is  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  for  further  action.  It  may  be 
amended  in  the  Senate  to  change  the  debt 
limit  provision  or  in  any  other  way.  If  it  passes 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  it  is  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  This  method  di¬ 
rectly  relates  the  decision  on  the  debt  limit 
to  the  decisions  on  the  Federal  deficit  and 
other  factors  that  determine  the  change  in  the 
debt  subject  to  limit.  Both  methods  have  been 
used  numerous  times. 

Recent  Changes  in  the  Debt  Limit . — The 
statutory  debt  limit  was  raised  to  $3,122.7  bil¬ 
lion  on  November  8,  1989.  As  the  amount  of 
debt  approached  the  limit  in  the  summer  of 


1990,  consideration  of  the  debt  limit  became 
part  of  the  overall  budget  negotiations  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  On  August 
9,  1990,  the  limit  was  temporarily  raised  to 
$3,195  billion  through  October  2.  As  the  nego¬ 
tiations  continued,  this  temporary  increase 
was  extended  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  four 
subsequent  acts  and  was  raised  to  $3,230  bil¬ 
lion  from  October  28  through  November  5.  The 
latter  four  of  these  temporary  increases  were 
as  one  provision  of  a  continuing  resolution, 
which  provided  appropriations  to  continue  to 
operate  the  Government  for  the  same  tem¬ 
porary  time.  The  budget  negotiations  were  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  of  1990,  which  the  President 
signed  on  November  5,  1990.  This  increased 
the  debt  limit  to  $4,145  billion,  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  estimated  to  be  sufficient  until  some¬ 
time  during  1993. 

Unlike  some  previous  years  when  the  debt 
limit  was  under  consideration,  the  debt  limit 
in  1990  never  temporarily  dropped  below  the 
actual  level  of  debt  on  a  business  day.  Treas¬ 
ury  was  always  able  to  fully  invest  the  trust 
funds  and  never  had  to  suspend  the  sales  of 
savings  bonds,  State  and  local  government  se¬ 
ries  issues,  or  other  securities.  However,  the 
debt  was  virtually  at  the  limit  for  a  number 
of  days,  and  Treasury  postponed  several  auc¬ 
tions  because  of  uncertainty  about  congres¬ 
sional  action. 

Federal  Funds  Financing  and  the 
Change  in  Debt  Subject  to  Limit . — The 
change  in  debt  held  by  the  public,  as  shown 
in  table  C-2,  is  determined  principally  by  the 
total  Government  deficit.  The  debt  subject  to 
limit,  however,  includes  not  only  debt  held  by 
the  public  but  also  debt  held  by  Government 
accounts.  The  change  in  debt  subject  to  limit 
is  therefore  determined  both  by  the  factors 
that  determine  the  total  Government  deficit 
and  by  the  factors  that  determine  the  change 
in  debt  held  by  Government  accounts. 

The  budget  is  composed  of  two  groups  of 
funds,  Federal  funds  and  trust  funds.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  funds,  in  the  main,  are  derived  from  tax 
receipts  and  borrowing  and  are  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Government.  The  trust 
funds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  financed  by  taxes 
or  other  collections  earmarked  by  law  for  speci- 
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Table  C-5  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FINANCING  AND  CHANGE  IN  DEBT 
SUBJECT  TO  STATUTORY  LIMIT 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Description 


1990 


Estimate 


actual 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

-340.7 

-436.3 

-405.6 

-341.4 

220.3 

-181.8 

-170.4 

(-3390) 

(-436.3) 

(-406.8) 

(-340.4) 

(-219.7) 

(-181.3) 

(-171 1) 

(-1.6) 

(-0.1) 

(1.1) 

(-1.0) 

(-0.7) 

(-0.5) 

(0.7) 

0.8 

10.2 

1.4 

7.0 

6.1 

-0.9 

-09 

-0  8 

-1.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

3.4 

3.7 

2.3 

0.3 

-0.4 

-3.4 

-4.0 

-2.9 

-3.3 

-3.3 

Federal  funds  surplus  or  deficit  (-)  . 

(On-budget)  . 

(OfT-budget)  . 

Means  of  financing  other  than  borrowing: 
Decrease  or  increase  (-)  in  Treasury  operating 

cash  balance  . . 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in: 

Checks  outstanding,  etc.*  1 . 

Deposit  fund  balances2 . 

Seigniorage  on  coins  . 

Credit  financing  account  balances: 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in  guaranteed  loan 

financing  accounts  . . . 

Increase  (-)  or  decrease  in  direct  loan  fi¬ 
nancing  accoutns  . . 


Total,  means  of  financing  other  than 

borrowing 

1.8 

16.9 

5.8 

-1.0 

-0.1 

-2.5 

3.2 

Decrease  or  increase  (-)  in  Federal  debt  held  by 

Federal  funds  and  deposit  funds3  . 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in  Federal  debt  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  limit  . . 

Reclassification  of  debt4  . . . 

Total,  requirement  for  Federal  funds 
borrowing  subject  to  debt  limit . 


0.1 

8.0 

-3.4 

0.1 

-0  9 

-2  2 

2  4 

7.2 

-10.6 

0.3 

2.9 

-2.1 

0.7 

-1.5 

-0.3 

331.6 

-422.1 

-403.0 

-341.5 

-220.6 

188.0 

-176.4 

Increase  or  decrease  (-)  in  unamortized  dis¬ 
counts  (less  premiums)  on  Treasury  notes  and 

bonds  other  than  zero-coupon  bonds  .  -0.1 

Adjustments  including  increase  in  debt  subject 

to  limit  but  not  part  of  Federal  debt  .  *  . 

Increase  in  debt  subject  to  limit .  331.5  422.1  403.0  341.5  220.6  188.0  176.4 

ADDENDUM 


Debt  subject  to  statutory  limit5 


3,161.2  3.583.3  3,986.4  4,327  9  4,548  5  4,736  4  4,912.8 


*  $50  million  or  less. 

1  Besides  checks  outstanding,  includes  accrued  interest  payable  on  Treasury  debt,  miscellaneous  liability  accounts,  allocations  of  special  drawing 
rights,  and,  as  an  offset,  cash  and  monetary  assets  other  than  the  Treaaury  operating  cash  balance,  miscellaneous  asset  accounts,  and  profit  on  sale  of 
gold. 

1  Doec  not  include  investment  in  Federal  debt  securitieo  by  deposit  funds  classified  as  part  of  the  public 

JOnly  those  deposit  funds  classified  as  Government  accounts. 

4The  Farm  Credit  System  Financial  Assistance  Corporation  is  estimated  to  be  reclassified  from  a  Government -sponsored  enterprise  to  a  Federal 
agency  as  of  October  1,  1992  and  its  debt  is  accordingly  reclassified  as  Fe  deral  agency  debt. 

"The  statutory  debt  limit  is  $4  145  billion. 


fied  purposes,  such  as  paying  social  security 
or  unemployment  benefits. 

A  Federal  funds  deficit  must  generally  be 
financed  by  borrowing,  either  by  selling  securi¬ 
ties  to  the  public  or  by  issuing  securities  to 
Government  accounts.  Federal  funds  borrow¬ 
ing  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  Treasury 
issuing  securities  that  are  subject  to  the  statu¬ 
tory  debt  limit.  Trust  fund  surpluses  are  al¬ 


most  entirely  invested  in  these  securities,  and 
trust  fund  holdings  include  most  of  the  debt 
held  by  Government  accounts.  The  change  in 
debt  subject  to  limit  is  therefore  determined 
principally  by  the  Federal  funds  deficit,  which 
is  equal  to  the  arithmetic  sum  of  the  total 
Government  deficit  and  the  trust  fund  surplus. 

Table  C-5  derives  the  change  in  debt  subject 
to  limit.  In  1990  the  Federal  funds  deficit  was 
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$340.7  billion,  and  other  factors  reduced  the 
change  in  debt  subject  to  limit  by  $9.2  billion. 
The  largest  other  factor  was  the  sale  of  agency 
debt  not  subject  to  limit.  As  a  result,  the  debt 
subject  to  limit  increased  by  $331.5  billion, 
which  was  $111.3  billion  more  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  debt  held  by  the  public. 

As  long  as  the  trust  fund  surplus  is  large, 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  will  be  much  more 
than  the  total  Government  deficit;  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  debt  subject  to  limit  will  be  much 
more  than  the  increase  in  debt  held  by  the 
public.  The  trust  fund  surplas  is  estimated  to 
increase  substantially  above  its  present  level 
in  the  future,  so  the  debt  limit  will  have  to 
be  increased  by  much  more  than  the  total  Gov¬ 
ernment  deficit.  In  1996,  for  example,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  estimated  to  repay  $16.7  billion  of 
debt  held  by  the  public.  Nevertheless,  the  debt 
subject  to  limit  is  estimated  to  increase  by 
$176.4  billion — a  difference  of  $193.0  billion. 

DEBT  HELD  BY  FOREIGN  RESIDENTS 

During  most  of  American  history  the  Federal 
debt  was  held  almost  entirely  by  individuals 
and  institutions  within  the  United  States.  In 
the  late  1960s,  as  shown  in  table  C-6,  foreign 
holdings  were  just  over  $10.0  billion,  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  Federal  debt  held  by 
the  public. 

Foreign  holdings  began  to  grow  much  faster 
starting  in  1970.  This  increase  has  been  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  foreign  decisions,  both  official 
and  private,  rather  than  the  direct  marketing 
of  these  securities  to  foreign  residents.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1990  foreign  holdings  of 
Treasury  debt  were  $404.8  billion,  which  was 
17  percent  of  the  total  debt  held  by  the  public. 
This  proportion  rose  in  most  recent  years  but 
declined  in  1990,  when  foreign  holdings  in¬ 
creased  by  only  $9.9  billion.  Although  the 
amount  of  debt  held  by  foreigners  has  grown 
greatly  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  proportion 
is  now  *  a  little  lower  than  during  the  late 
1970s.  At  the  end  of  1990,  foreign  central 
banks  and  other  official  institutions  owned  67 
percent  of  the  Federal  debt  held  by  foreign 
residents;  private  investors  owned  nearly  all 
the  rest.  All  of  the  Federal  debt  held  by  foreign 
residents  is  currently  denominated  in  dollars. 


Foreign  holdings  of  Federal  debt  are  about 
one-fifth  of  the  foreign-owned  assets  in  the 
U.S.,  and  foreign  purchases  of  Federal  debt 
securities  are  normally  only  a  moderate  part 
of  the  total  capital  inflow  from  abroad.  The 
foreign  purchases  of  Federal  debt  securities  do 
not  measure  the  full  impact  of  the  capital  in¬ 
flow  from  abroad  on  the  market  for  Federal 
debt  securities.  The  capital  inflow  supplies  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  to  the  securities  market  gen¬ 
erally,  which  affect  the  market  for  Federal 
debt.  For  example,  the  capital  inflow  includes 
deposits  in  U.S.  financial  intermediaries  that 
themselves  buy  Federal  debt. 

FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  BORROWING 

The  effect  of  the  Government  on  borrowing 
in  the  credit  market  arises  not  only  from  its 
own  borrowing  to  finance  Federal  operations 
but  also  from  its  assistance  to  certain  borrow¬ 
ing  by  the  public.  Federally  assisted  borrowing 
is  of  two  principal  types:  Government-guaran¬ 
teed  borrowing,  which  is  another  term  for 
guaranteed  lending,  and  borrowing  by  Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  enterprises  (GSEs).  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  also  exempts  the  interest  on 
most  State  and  local  government  debt  from 
income  tax. 

Federal  guarantees  and  GSEs  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  VIII. A,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing 
Federal  Underwriting  Risks.”  Detailed  data  on 
guaranteed  loans  are  presented  in  table  A-13, 
and  data  on  GSE  borrowing  and  lending  in 
table  A-14.  Table  C-7  brings  together  the  to¬ 
tals  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow¬ 
ing  and  lending  and  shows  the  trends  since 
1965  in  terms  of  both  dollar  amounts  and, 
more  significantly,  as  percentages  of  total  cred¬ 
it  market  borrowing.  The  lending  is  recorded 
at  face  value.  It  does  not  take  into  account 
the  degree  of  subsidy  and  does  not  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  credit  assistance  is 
likely  to  have  changed  the  allocation  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  real  resources. 

The  Federal  borrowing  participation  rate  in¬ 
creased  from  an  average  of  17  percent  in  the 
1960s  to  27  percent  in  the  1970s  and  42  per¬ 
cent  in  the  1980s.  Since  peaking  at  56.6  per¬ 
cent  in  1983,  it  was  around  40  percent  until 
1990  despite  the  decline  in  Federal  borrowing. 
The  major  factor  keeping  up  the  participation 
rate  was  the  marked  rise  in  GSE  borrowing. 
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Table  C-6.  FOREIGN  HOLDINGS  OF  FEDERAL  DEBT 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 

Debt  held  by  the 

Borrowing 

from  the 

Interest  on  debt 

Fiscal  vear  Public 

pub 

lie 

held  by  the  public 

Total  Foreign 1 

Total5 

Foreign  1 

Total’ 

Foreign 4 

1965  . 

.  260.8 

12.3 

3.9 

0.3 

9.6 

0.5 

1966  . 

.  263.7 

11.6 

2.9 

-0.7 

10.1 

0.5 

1967  . 

.  266.6 

11.4 

2.9 

-0.2 

11.1 

0.6 

1968  . 

.  289.5 

10.7 

22.9 

-0.7 

11.9 

0.7 

1969  . 

.  278.1 

10.3 

-1.3 

-0.4 

13.5 

0.7 

1970  . 

.  283.2 

14.0 

3.5 

3.8 

15.4 

0.8 

1971  . 

.  303.0 

31.8 

19.8 

17.8 

16.2 

1.3 

1972  . 

. . .  322.4 

49.2 

19.3 

17.3 

16.8 

2  4 

1973  . 

.  340.9 

59.4 

18.5 

10.3 

18.7 

3.2 

1974  . 

.  343.7 

56.8 

2.8 

-2.6 

22  7 

4.1 

1975  . 

..  ..  . .  394.7 

66.0 

51.0 

9.2 

25.0 

4.5 

1976  . . 

.....  ......  .  477.4 

69.8 

82.2 

3.8 

29.3 

44 

TQ  . 

. . .  495.5 

74.6 

18.1 

4.9 

7.8 

1.2 

1977  . 

. . .  549.1 

95.5 

53.6 

20.9 

33.8 

5.1 

1978  . 

. . . .  607.1 

121.0 

58.0 

25.4 

40.2 

7.9 

1979 6  . 

. .  639.8 

1203 

32.6 

-0.7 

49.9 

10.7 

1980  . 

.  709.3 

121.7 

69.5 

1.4 

62.7 

11.0 

1981  . 

.  784.8 

130.7 

75.5 

9.0 

81.7 

164 

1982  . 

.  919.2 

140.6 

134.4 

9.9 

101.1 

18.7 

1983  . . 

. .  1,131.0 

160.1 

211.8 

19.5 

111.5 

19.2 

1984  . 

. . . .  1,300.0 

175.5 

168.9 

15.4 

133.5 

20.3 

1985 5  . 

. . . . .  1,499.4 

222.9 

199.4 

47.4 

152.9 

22.9 

1986  . . 

. . . .  1,736.2 

265.5 

236.8 

42.7 

159.3 

23.8 

1987  . 

. .  1,888.1 

279.5 

152.0 

14.0 

160.3 

24.9 

1988  . 

. .  2,050.3 

345.9 

162.1 

66.4 

172,2 

28.6 

1989  . 

. . .  2,190.3 

394.9 

140.1 

49.0 

188.9 

34.7 

1990  . 

.  2,410.4 

404.8 

220.1 

9.9 

202.4 

37.4 

1  Estimated  by  Treasury  Department.  These  estimates  exclude  agency  debt,  the  holdings  of  which  are  believed  to 

be  small.  For  the  most  part  they  are  measured  at  par  value  and  therefore  are 

not  strictly  comparable  with  the 

data  on  debt  held  by  the  public.  However,  the  zero-coupon  bonds  sold  to  Mexico  are  measured  < 

Ml  an  accrual  basis. 

2  Borrowing  from  the  public  is  defined  as  equal  to  the  change  in  debt  held  by  the  public  from  the  beginning  of 

the  year  to  the  end,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  debt  is  changed  by  reclassification. 

’Estimated 

as  interest  on  the  public  debt  less  “interest  received  by  trust  funds”  (subfunction 

901  less 

subfunctions  902  and  903).  Does  not  include  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  interest  on 

agency  debt  or  the 

offsets  for  other  interest  received  by  Government  accounts. 

4  Estimated  by  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Department  of  Commerce.  These  estimates  include  small  amounts 

of  interest  from  other  sources,  including  the  debt  of  Government-sponsored  enterprises,  which 

are  not  part  of  the 

Federal  Government. 

5  Benchmark 

revisions  reduced  the  estimated  foreign  holdings  of  Federal 

debt  as  of  December 

1978  and 

increased  the 

estimated  foreign  holdings  as  of  December 

1984.  As 

a  result, 

the  data  on 

foreign  holdings  in 

different  time  periods  are  not  strictly  comparable,  and  the  “borrowing”  from  foreign  residents  in  1979  and  1985 

reflects  the  benchmark  revision  as  well  as  transactions  in  Federal  debt  securities. 
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In  1990,  however,  the  participation  rate  rose 
to  55.4  percent  because  of  the  increase  in  Fed¬ 


eral  borrowing.  The  Federal  lending  participa¬ 
tion  rate  has  been  much  more  stable  over  time 
than  the  borrowing  participation  rate. 


Table  C-7.  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  CREDIT  MARKET 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Actual  Estimates 


1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Total  net  borrowing  in  credit 
market1  . 

67.2 

87.9 

164.0 

329.4 

743.3 

882.4 

742.7 

768.4 

696.5 

678.9 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Federal  borrowing  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  . . 

3.9 

3.5 

51  0 

69  5 

199.4 

236  8 

152.0 

162.1 

140.1 

220.1 

307.2 

277.8 

Guaranteed  borrowing  _ _ ........ 

5.0 

7.8 

8.6 

31.6 

21.6 

34.6 

60.4 

40.3 

41.7 

40.7 

41.3 

41.1 

Government-sponsored  enterprise 
borrowing2 . 

1.2 

4.9 

5.3 

21.4 

57.9 

1032 

111.7 

87.1 

123.2 

115.4 

84.6 

75.7 

Total,  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  borrowing  . . 

10.1 

16.2 

65.0 

122.5 

278.9 

374.5 

324.0 

289.5 

305.0 

376.2 

433.1 

394.6 

Federal  borrowing  participa¬ 
tion  rate  (percent)  .  . 

15.0 

18.4 

39.6 

37.2 

37.5 

42.4 

43.6 

37.7 

43.8 

55.4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Total  net  lending  in  credit  mar¬ 
ket1  . 

67.2 

87.9 

164.0 

329  4 

743  3 

882.4 

742.7 

768.4 

696.5 

678.9 

n.a. 

n.a 

Direct  loans  . .  . . . 

2.0 

3.0 

12.7 

24.2 

28.0 

11.2 

-19.0 

-13.4 

-14.6 

2.8 

1.3 

0.7 

Guaranteed  loans  . . . 

5.0 

7.8 

8.6 

31.6 

21.6 

34.6 

60.4 

40.3 

41.7 

40.7 

41.3 

41.1 

Government-sponsored  enterprise 
loans2 . 

1.4 

5.2 

55 

24.1 

60  7 

83.3 

107.8 

82,5 

101.5 

90  0 

78.0 

81.4 

Total,  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  lending  . 

8.3 

15.9 

269 

79  9 

110.3 

129.1 

149  2 

109.4 

128.6 

133.5 

120.5 

123.2 

Federal  lending  participation 
rate  (percent)  . 

12.4 

18.1 

16.4 

24.3 

14.8 

14.6 

20.1 

14.2 

18.5 

19.7 

n.a. 

n.a. 

'Total  net  funds  borrowed  ^loaned)  in  credit  market  by  domestic  nonfmancial  sectors,  excluding  equities  Financial  sectors  are 
omitted  to  avoid  double  counting,  since  financial  intermediaries  both  borrow  and  lend  in  the  credit  market. 

2 Most  Government-sponsored  enterprises  (GSEs)  are  financial  intermediaries.  GSE  borrowing  (lending)  is  nevertheless  compared 
with  total  credit  market  borrowing  (lending),  because  GSE  borrowing  (lending)  is  a  proxy  for  the  borrowing  (lending)  by 
nonfmancial  sectors  that  is  intermediated  by  GSEs.  It  assists  the  ultimate  nonfmancial  borrower  (lender)  whose  loans  are 
purchased  or  otherwise  financed  by  the  GSE.  In  order  to  avoid  double  counting,  GSE  borrowing  and  lending  are  calculated  net  of 
transactions  with  Federal  agencies,  transactions  between  GSEs,  and  transactions  in  guaranteed  loans 
.Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board  flow  of  funds  accounts  for  total  net  borrowing  and  lending, 
n.a.  =  Not  available. 
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pages  Part  Two-299  through  Part  Two-394  of  the  "Budget 
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IX.  INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  describes  five  efforts  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  undertaking  to  improve  Federal 
management. 

(A)  Strengthening  Management  and  Account¬ 
ability 

(B)  Improving  Returns  on  Investment 

(C)  Reforming  Regulation  and  Managing  Risk- 
Reduction  Sensibly 

(D)  Reforming  the  Budget  Process 

(E)  Managing  by  Objectives 

The  Federal  Government  is  an  enormous  en¬ 
terprise.  It  spends  22  percent  of  the  GNP,  total 
economic  activity  larger  than  all  countries  ex¬ 
cept  the  United  States  itself,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  newly  united  Germany.  By  virtue 
of  its  size,  Government  suffers,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  from  diseconomies  of  scale.  Like  other 
enterprises,  it  is,  on  occasion,  incompetent.  It 
has  been  taken  advantage  of,  gamed,  and  even 
looted.  It  can  also  be  extraordinarily  effective, 
as  was  evidenced  in  preparations  for  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  and,  on  a  more  rou¬ 
tine  level,  in  most  of  the  programs  for  which 
increases  are  being  requested  in  the  budget. 

Unlike  private  enterprise,  the  Government's 
purpose  is  to  provide  for,  assist,  and  regulate 
where  the  marketplace  cannot  or  does  not  sat¬ 
isfactorily  do  so.  It  is  rightly  directed  by  the 
politics  and  policies  of  democratic  institutions. 
These  politics  and  policies  can,  however,  pose 
barriers  to  good  management. 

The  Government  has  no  simply  quantifiable 
objectives  such  as  profits  or  market  share 
against  which  to  measure  its  success  or  failure. 
Its  measures  of  success  are  difficult  to  arrive 
at.  Since  the  matters  it  deals  with  are  affected 
by  much  more  than  Federal  actions,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know  the  exact  impact  of  Federal 
intervention.  Yet,  knowledge  of  these  matters 
can  be  improved  significantly.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  Government's  day-to-day 


management  is  impeded  by  unreliable  informa¬ 
tion  of  its  operations  and  financial  condition. 
This  should  not  be;  it  must  be  remedied. 

Chapter  IX.A.  addresses  progress  to  date, 
and  the  investments  and  future  savings  antici¬ 
pated  in  1992,  relating  to  the  strengthening 
of  management  and  accountability.  It  describes 
the  Administration’s  efforts  to  improve  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  integrity  of  Government — people 
and  systems.  Its  focus  is  the  delivery  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  and  the  improvement  of 
confidence  of  Americans  in  governmental  oper¬ 
ations.  Of  particular  note  are  the  actions  and 
investments  in  improving  financial  manage¬ 
ment  and  reducing  risk  in  High  Risk  areas. 

Chapter  IX.B.  addresses  the  improvement  of 
Government  returns  on  investment — improved 
outcomes  of  Federal  policies  and  programs  in 
relation  to  their  costs.  This  section  begins  with 
the  Administration’s  evaluation  agenda,  and 
then  describes  discretionary  program  termi¬ 
nations,  decreases  and  increases  presented  in 
the  budget.  Its  focus  is  informed  choices  within 
resource  constraints. 

Chapter  IX.C.  addresses  the  reform  of  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  and  the  more  sensible  manage¬ 
ment  of  risk-reduction  in  the  areas  of  health 
and  safety.  Its  focus  is  also  informed  choices 
within  resource  constraints.  But  it  goes  beyond 
Chapter  IX.B.  in  that  it  discusses  the  non- 
Federal  costs  of  Federal  mandates,  as  well  as 
the  direct  costs  of  Federal  programs. 

Chapter  IX.D.  discusses  the  reform  of  the 
budget  process.  It  notes  the  progress  achieved 
through  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
and  renews  proposals  for  additional  reforms 
to  make  the  process  work  better  and  become 
more  effective  in  reducing  the  deficit. 

Finally,  Chapter  IX.E.  reports  on  the  Admin¬ 
istration's  progress  in  achieving  the  objectives 
selected  by  the  President  for  management  by 
objective. 
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IX.A.  STRENGTHENING  MANAGEMENT  AND 

ACCOUNTABILITY 


For  too  many  years,  the  Nation  has  been 
justifiably  outraged  by  revelations  of  Govern¬ 
ment  mismanagement. 

This  section  describes  progress  in: 

•  Improving  Financial  Management 

•  Addressing  High  Risk  Areas 

•  Information  Resources  Management 

•  Procurement  Reform 

•  Partnerships  with  the  States 

•  Pay  Reform 

It  also  describes: 

•  Management  Investments  and  Savings  in 
the  1992  Budget 

OVERVIEW 

In  October  1989,  the  Administration  made 
a  major  commitment  to  identifying  the  areas 
of  highest  risk  and  vulnerability  in  Govern¬ 
ment  operations.  The  current  High  Risk  List 
totals  106  entries.  In  each  of  these  areas,  the 
Administration  has  developed  and  is  imple¬ 
menting  corrective  action  plans;  and  the  risks 
in  many  of  the  areas  have  been,  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be,  substantially  reduced.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  efforts  are  summarized  in  this 
Chapter. 

The  corrective  actions  will  take  time.  Long 
term  strategies  are  needed.  The  High  Risk  ap¬ 
proach  ensures  that  the  Administration  pub¬ 
licly  identifies  the  Government’s  most  severe 
management  problems  and  that  these  prob¬ 
lems  receive  priority  attention. 

Financial  management  issues,  which  account 
for  over  one-third  of  the  High  Risk  areas, 
clearly  illustrate  the  need  for  long-term  efforts. 
In  the  early  1980s,  Federal  cash  flows  were 
not  under  control,  and  there  was  no  com¬ 
prehensive  Federal  credit  and  debt  collection 
policy.  The  Government  had  over  500  financial 
systems,  many  of  them  antiquated,  incompat¬ 


ible,  or  redundant,  and  many  not  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  applicable  accounting  standards. 

Under  the  banner  of  Reform  ‘88,  the  pre¬ 
vious  Administration  made  some  progress  in 
these  areas.  This  progress  has  enabled  the 
Bush  Administration  to  start  focusing  on  the 
quality,  relevance,  and  timeliness  of  Federal 
financial  data — to  make  it  accurate  and  useful 
to  policy  and  program  officials,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public.  The  Administration’s  efforts  in 
this  area  have  been  strongly  reenforced  by  a 
series  of  cooperative  efforts  with  Congress  to 
produce  needed  legislation. 

Good  management  begins  with  people.  Re¬ 
cruiting  and  retaining  a  quality  Federal 
workforce  is  central  to  ensuring  responsive  and 
effective  public  services.  Passage  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990, 
and  earlier  enactment  of  increased  senior-level 
pay,  will  over  time,  and  for  most  functions, 
eliminate  noncompetitive  pay  as  a  disincentive 
to  Federal  recruitment  and  retention.  There 
remains,  however,  the  need  for  more  successful 
recruitment  strategies  and  initiatives,  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  development  of  management 
skills,  and  more  delegation  of  personnel  man¬ 
agement  authority  to  line  managers. 

Good  Federal  management  also  requires 
good  partnerships — with  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  with  private  parties.  Partner¬ 
ships  make  sense.  But  they  are  hampered  by 
the  desire  of  too  many  at  the  Federal  level 
to  control  all  possible  contingencies.  Congress 
seeks  to  micro-manage.  Auditors  insist  on  end¬ 
less  procedural  safeguards.  Program  officials 
overly  design.  Regulators  require  technologies 
as  opposed  to  outcomes.  Virtually  everybody 
gets  into  the  act.  A  balance  must  be  found: 
based  on  trust  and  mutual  respect,  on  analysis 
of  the  merits,  and  on  accountability. 

IMPROVING  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

There  has  been  progress.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  improve  financial  management. 
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OMB’s  Five  Point  Program . — Announced 
in  May  1990,  this  Program  has  obtained  re¬ 
sults  in  each  of  five  targeted  areas. 

•  Accounting  Standards. — Unlike  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Federal  Government  has  had  no 
agreed  means  to  establish  and  enforce  ac¬ 
counting  standards.  Without  such  a  mech¬ 
anism,  consistent  Federal  financial  data 
reflecting  the  operations  and  condition  of 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  On  October  10,  1990,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  OMB,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  signed  a  Memo¬ 
randum  of  Understanding  establishing  a 
Federal  Accounting  Standards  Advisory 
Board  (FASAB).  FASAB  allows  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  for  the  first  time,  to  de¬ 
velop  comprehensive  accounting  standards 
through  a  public  process.  The  Board  began 
its  work  in  January  1991. 

•  Financial  Information  and  Functional 
Standards. — Consistent,  Govemmentwide 
financial  reporting  requires  financial  infor¬ 
mation  standards  for  all  data  elements  in 
Treasury  and  OMB  financial  reports.  The 
Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement 
Program  (JFMIP) — whose  principals  are 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director 
of  OMB,  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man¬ 
agement — will  issue  these  definitions  by 
May  1991.  Building  on  the  Core  Financial 
System  Requirements  established  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1988,  the  JFMIP  issued  functional 
standards  in  May  1990  for  personnel/pay¬ 
roll  systems  and  in  January  1991  for  trav¬ 
el.  Additional  functional  standards  will  be 
developed  in  1991,  starting  with  standards 
for  procurement  and  credit  systems. 

•  Agency  Financial  Systems. — In  order  to 
improve  funding  recommendations  and 
policy  guidance,  OMB-led  interagency 
teams  reviewed  in  September  1990  the  fi¬ 
nancial  systems  plans  of  five  agencies:  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  addition 
to  agency-specific  improvements,  these  re¬ 
views  indicated  the  need  for  better  inte¬ 
gration  of  program  and  financial  data,  and 
for  stronger  OMB  policy  guidance,  require¬ 


ments,  and  monitoring.  In  1991,  OMB  will 
address  these  needs  and  undertake  addi¬ 
tional  agency  reviews. 

•  Central  Agency  Systems. — Treasury  and 
OMB  have  embarked  on  a  major  project 
to  integrate  their  financial  data  bases  by 
1994.  The  first  step,  automating  budget 
execution  data  through  use  of  a  Treasury 
data  base,  has  already  been  implemented. 
As  a  result,  in  February  1991,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  know,  for  the  first  time,  what 
its  current  unobligated  balances  are. 

•  Audited  Financial  Statements. — Annual, 
audited  financial  statements  are  essential 
to  improving  the  quality  and  usefulness 
of  financial  data,  and  providing  policy  and 
program  managers  with  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  operations  and  condition  of 
their  programs  and  agencies.  The  Admin¬ 
istrations  program  would  have  provided 
such  statements  for  all  major  agencies  by 
1994,  but  this  program  has  now  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  requirements  of  the  Chief 
Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990. 

Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990 
(CFOs  Act). — The  CFOs  Act  strongly 
reenforces  the  Administration’s  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  Federal  financial  management.  First,  it 
puts  in  place  a  powerful  financial  management 
organizational  structure:  23  agency  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officers,  and,  within  OMB,  a  Deputy  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Management,  a  Controller,  and  an  Of¬ 
fice  of  Federal  Financial  Management.  Second, 
the  Act  requires  accountability — through  de¬ 
tailed  financial  plans  and  status  reports — from 
the  agencies  and  from  OMB.  Third,  the  Act 
lays  out  a  strategy  for  producing  audited  fi¬ 
nancial  statements — beginning  with  revolving 
and  trust  funds,  primarily  commercial  activi¬ 
ties,  and  ten  pilot  agency-wide  statements  (for 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Labor,  and  Veterans  Affairs;  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration.) 

Credit  Management. — At  the  end  of  1990, 
the  Government’s  loan  portfolio  totaled  about 
$840  billion,  of  which  $210  billion  was  in  direct 
loans  and  $630  billion  in  guaranteed  loans. 
The  Administration  and  the  Congress  have 
worked  to  strengthen  management  of  this  port- 
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folio  by  improving  organizational  capacity,  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  information  provided  to 
decisionmakers,  and  helping  agencies  reduce 
their  risk  exposure. 

•  Improved  Organizational  Capacity. — The 

CFOs  Act  charges  agency  chief  Financial 
officers  with  either  directing  and  man¬ 
aging,  or  providing  policy  guidance  and 
oversight  of,  “all  Financial  management 
personnel,  activities,  and  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  . . .  systems  for  credit  manage¬ 
ment _ ”  This  is  an  important  step  to¬ 

ward  getting  agency  credit  programs  on 
a  sound  Financial  footing.  It  complements 
an  Administration  initiative  to  strengthen 
the  technical  qualifications  of  credit  staff. 
Since  June  1990,  the  Federal  Credit  Policy 
Working  Group,  chaired  by  OMB,  has  been 
working  on  a  core  training  curriculum  and 
certification  standards  for  Federal  credit 
professionals.  The  initial  curriculum  and 
standards  will  be  issued  by  June  1991. 

•  Improved  Information  for  Decision¬ 
makers. — The  Omnibus  Budget  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  of  1990  reforms  credit 
budgeting  by  requiring  calculation  of,  and 
annual  appropriations  for,  the  subsidies 
inherent  in  direct  and  guaranteed  loan 
programs.  Beginning  in  1992,  budgets  will 
reflect  the  real  costs  of  Government  credit. 
Credit  reform  will  require  credit  agencies 
to  become  more  accurate  and  accountable; 
there  will  be  budget  consequences  for  inac¬ 
curacy  after  1994.  In  addition,  the  budget 
sets  out,  for  the  first  time,  allowances  for 
doubtful  debt  for  the  Government’s  exist¬ 
ing  direct  and  guaranteed  loan  portfolios. 
Further,  OMB’s  Five  Point  Program  di¬ 
rectly  addresses  the  need  for  more  accu¬ 
rate,  consistent,  and  meaningful  Financial 
information  on  the  Government’s  credit 
programs;  and  the  CFOs  Act  requires,  no 
later  than  1992,  annual  audited  Financial 
statements  for  all  credit  programs. 

•  Reduced  Risk  Exposure. — In  November 
1990,  OMB  issued  policy  guidance  regard¬ 
ing  management  of  the  Government’s 
guaranteed  loan  programs.  This  policy 
guidance  resulted  from  an  intensive,  gov¬ 
ernment-wide  study  of  ways  to  reduce  the 
Government’s  risk  of  losses  from  its  $630 
billion  guaranteed  loan  portfolio.  The  pol¬ 


icy  guidance  sets  out  extensive  require¬ 
ments  for  lender  qualification,  standard 
lender  agreements,  lender  reviews,  port¬ 
folio  management,  inventory  management, 
and  asset  disposition. 

In  addition,  through  the  Federal  Credit 
Policy  Working  Group,  OMB  has  devel¬ 
oped  “Early  Warning  Reports”  that  high¬ 
light,  for  each  major  credit  agency,  signifi¬ 
cant  trends  in  portfolio  performance  and 
relevant  economic  indicators.  These  quar¬ 
terly  reports  help  to  ensure  that  senior 
agency  and  credit  officials  have  timely  in¬ 
formation  on  actual  or  potential  problems 
in  their  credit  programs. 

Cash  Management . — The  Administration’s 
goal  is  to  convert  the  Government’s  $2  trillion 
plus  annual  cash  flow,  to  the  maximum  fea¬ 
sible  extent,  to  a  fully  electronic  payment  and 
collection  system.  This  effort  will  save  admin¬ 
istrative  costs,  reduce  borrowing,  and  improve 
service  to  the  public. 

•  Payments. — A  series  of  demonstration 
projects,  started  in  1990,  are  currently 
testing  delivery  of  Federal  benefits 
through  automated  teller  machines  and 
point-of-sale  terminals.  Aggressive  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  has 
resulted  in  over  90  percent  of  Federal  pay¬ 
ments  to  vendors  being  made  on  time, 
avoiding  interest  and  late  payment  pen¬ 
alties.  (This  compares  with  84  percent  of 
Federal  payments  made  on  time  in  1986.) 
In  addition,  OMB  strongly  supports  agen¬ 
cy  use  of  electronic  payments  through 
Vendor  Express  and  the  GSA  Small  Pur¬ 
chase  Card. 

These  efforts  to  improve  the  Government’s 
payment  systems  have  been  reenforced  by 
the  Cash  Management  Improvement  Act 
of  1990  and  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Con¬ 
servation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990.  The 
Cash  Management  Improvement  Act  re¬ 
quires  payment  of  interest  when  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  does  not  provide,  or  the 
States  do  not  disburse,  Federal  funds  in 
a  timely  and  efficient  manner.  The  Food, 
Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
requires  establishment  of  electronic  bene¬ 
fit  transfer  standards  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  by  April  1992. 
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•  Colbctions. — Enactment  of  the  Federal 
Debt  Collection  Procedures  Act  of  1990 
will  improve  the  prospects  for  Federal  col¬ 
lections,  by  providing  for  uniform  Federal 
procedures  for  enforcement  of  judgments 
to  collect  Federal  debt.  The  Federal  Tax 
Deposit  Redesign  Project — now  in  its  test¬ 
ing  phase  and  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1994 — will  automate  the  receipt,  process¬ 
ing,  and  deposit  of  nearly  $1  trillion  in 
annual  employer  tax  deposits.  In  addition, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  studying 
the  feasibility  of  offsetting  tax  refunds  to 
businesses  with  delinquent  Federal  debt; 
and  OMB  and  the  Department  of  Treasury 
are  working  closely  with  agencies  to  imple¬ 
ment  mechanisms  such  as  those  involving 
lockboxes,  pre-authorized  debits,  and  cred¬ 
it/debit  cards. 

Expired  Accounts  Legislation . — During 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1990,  OMB  worked 
with  the  Congress  to  address  concerns  that 
inadequate  controls  over  expired  appropriation 
accounts  had  allowed  inappropriate  uses  of  the 
funds  in  these  accounts.  Comprehensive  re¬ 
form  legislation  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1990. 
This  legislation  puts  an  end  to  agencies  using 
expired  accounts  for  indefinite  periods;  expired 
accounts  must  now  be  canceled  five  years  after 
their  establishment.  The  legislation  also  places 
significant  restrictions  on  the  use  of  expired 
account  funds  during  that  5-year  period.  In 
January  1991,  OMB  issued  government-wide 
guidance  for  implementation  of  the  legislation. 

ADDRESSING  THE  HIGH  RISK  AREAS 

From  the  many  hundreds  of  weaknesses  ex¬ 
posed  in  reports  required  by  the  Federal  Man¬ 
agers’  Financial  Integrity  Act  (FMFIA)  and 
fresh  assessments  by  agency  heads,  OMB  iden¬ 
tified,  in  October  1989,  106  high  risk  areas 
requiring  priority  attention.  Since  that  date, 
12  new  areas  have  been  added  to  the  list,  two 
areas  have  been  merged,  and  11  areas  have 
been  eliminated  (sufficiently  corrected  so  as  no 
longer  to  require  highlighting  as  a  high  risk). 
Of  the  12  additions  to  the  list,  5  are  based 
on  agencies’  1990  FMFIA  reports  (which  were 
submitted  to  the  President  in  December  1990). 
High  risk  areas  are  those  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  vulnerability  is  such  that  agency  heads 


must  personally  see  to  their  correction  as  a 
matter  of  priority. 

OMB’s  commitment  is  to  ensure  that  reason¬ 
able  resources  are  provided  in  the  budget  to 
assist  agencies  in  taking  appropriate  and  time¬ 
ly  corrective  actions.  OMB  has  also  attempted 
to  focus  agency  attention  on  these  areas  of 
high  risk,  and  provide  OMB  and  other  staff 
assistance  in  selected  areas.  Over  a  third  of 
the  high  risk  areas  involve  financial  manage¬ 
ment;  the  efforts  described  above  under  Finan¬ 
cial  Management  are,  in  part,  aimed  at  reduc¬ 
ing  risk  in  these  areas.  In  addition,  OMB 
agency  teams  have  directly  investigated  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
Department  of  Education’s  Guaranteed  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  program,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Defense  have  made  high  risk  correc¬ 
tions  major  Departmental  priorities. 

The  results,  however,  have  been  mixed.  In 
assessing  the  High  Risk  List  prior  to  addition 
of  five  areas  based  on  1990  FMFIA  reports, 
OMB  found  that: 

•  In  36  of  the  high  risk  areas,  agencies  had 
made  significant  progress  in  correcting  the 
deficiencies  (Status  1). 

•  In  42  of  the  high  risk  areas,  active  efforts 
were  underway  to  improve  progress  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  deficiencies  (Status  2). 

•  In  23  of  the  high  risk  areas,  OMB  had 
reservations  about  the  adequacy  of  agency 
plans  and/or  progress  (Status  3). 

There  follows,  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter, 
a  list  of  the  high  risk  areas  (organized  by 
agency)  that  summarizes  agency  progress  to 
date  in  correcting  them. 

1991  Priorities . — The  Administration  plans 
intensive  efforts  in  1991  with  respect  to  the 
following  high  risk  areas: 

•  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA). — In 
1991,  OMB  will  focus  on  USDA  high  risks 
related  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service’s 
Food  Stamp  Program. 

— Farmers  Home  Administration 

(FmHA). — FmHA  has  embarked  on  a 
major  endeavor  to  improve  management 
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controls  over  loan  making  and  loan  serv¬ 
icing.  A  14-State  pilot  (involving  42  per¬ 
cent  of  FmHA’s  loan  volume)  is  under¬ 
way  to  improve  loan  collection  and  prop¬ 
erty  disposal  efforts.  In  January  1991, 
OMB  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
established  a  high  level  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  review  progress  on  a  regular 
basis,  recommend  improvements  to  the 
pilot,  and  facilitate  solutions  to  problems 
outside  FmHA  control. 

— Food  Stamp  Program .  In  its  1990 
FMFIA  report,  USDA  advised  that  ille¬ 
gal  food  stamp  trafficking  represents  an 
area  of  high  risk.  An  estimated  $100 
million  in  program  benefits  are  illegally 
exchanged  each  year  for  cash  and  items 
such  as  drugs  and  weapons.  In  1991, 
OMB  will  work  closely  with  USDA  to 
evaluate  Food  Stamp  internal  controls 
and  alternative  delivery  mechanisms, 
such  as  electronic  benefit  transfer,  to 
minimize  this  problem. 

•  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). — In  1991, 
OMB  will  focus  on  DOD  high  risks  in  the 
areas  of  information  systems,  contracted 
advisory  and  assistance  services,  and  prop¬ 
erty  accountability. 

— Information  Systems. — The  military 
Services  and  DOD  agencies  have,  in  the 
past,  each  developed  and  maintained 
separate  data  processing  systems  for 
common  administrative  functions.  These 
redundant,  overlapping,  and  non-stand¬ 
ard  data  systems  and  communications 
seriously  impede  the  efficient  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Department.  In  November 
1990,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approved 
the  Corporate  Information  Management 
(CIM)  Program,  which  is  designed  to 
correct  these  problems.  CIM  is  designed 
to  ensure  integration  of  computing,  tele¬ 
communications  and  information  man¬ 
agement  activities,  and  implementation 
of  policies,  programs  and  standards  gov¬ 
erning  the  acquisition  and  operation  of 
automated  data  processing  equipment. 
In  1991,  OMB  designated  CIM  as  a  Pri¬ 
ority  System,  ensuring  OMB  oversight 
of  CIM  implementation. 

— Contracted  Advisory  and  Assistance 
Services  (CAAS). — The  Department  will 


implement  in  1991  strengthened  con¬ 
trols  over  contracts  for  advisory  and  as¬ 
sistance  services.  There  will  be  a  special 
focus  on  competition  and  contract  ap¬ 
provals.  Better  controls  will  also  be  pur¬ 
sued  over  funding  provided  to  Federally 
Funded  Research  and  Development  Cen¬ 
ters  and  DOD  funding  passed  through 
to  projects  managed  by  the  Department 
of  Energy.  DOD  expects  that  these  in¬ 
creased  controls  will  result  in  reduced 
Departmental  reliance  on  advisory  and 
assistance  services  and  yield  substantial 
savings  during  the  period  1991-97.  The 
DOD  Inspector  General  continues  to 
identify  problems  with  the  definition  of 
CAAS,  and  to  recommend  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  the  cost-effectiveness  of  con¬ 
tractor  support.  OMB  will  in  1991  close¬ 
ly  monitor  DOD’s  efforts  in  this  area. 

— Property  Accountability. — In  its  1990 
FMFIA  report,  DOD  identified  a  new 
material  weakness:  inadequate  financial 
accountability  for  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  value  of  this  property  is  estimated 
at  $200  billion.  Property  systems  main¬ 
taining  line  item  accountability  are  not 
integrated  with  financial  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  financial  con¬ 
trol  over  line  item  transactions.  In  1991, 
OMB  will  closely  monitor  DOD  efforts 
to  correct  this  weakness  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  and  will  request  that 
DOD  determine  the  extent  to  which  this 
weakness  may  also  exist  in  the  other 
Services. 

•  Department  of  Education  Guaranteed  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  (GSL)  Program. — The  GSL  pro¬ 
gram  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  high 
risk  area  due  to  its  statutory  complexity 
and  rapidly  rising  default  costs.  Adminis¬ 
trative  steps  to  begin  to  address  the  de¬ 
fault  problem  were  implemented  in  1989, 
In  the  summer  of  1990,  a  major  student 
loan  guarantor,  the  Higher  Education  As¬ 
sistance  Foundation  (HEAF),  faced  insol¬ 
vency  due  to  its  inability  to  cover  a  large 
number  of  defaults,  primarily  at  vocational 
schools.  Following  Education  and  OMB 
staff  review  of  HEAF’s  operating  policies 
and  financial  condition,  the  Department  of 
Education  ended  HEAF’s  authority  to 
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guarantee  new  loans  and  reached  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  (Sallie  Mae)  to  assume  man¬ 
agement  responsibility  for  the  HEAF  port¬ 
folio  in  September  1990. 

As  part  of  the  budget  reconciliation  nego¬ 
tiations  in  1990,  the  Administration 
sought  a  package  of  GSL  program  restruc¬ 
turing  and  default  reduction  measures. 
Many  of  these  were  enacted,  and,  as  a 
result,  hundreds  of  schools  that  have  been 
abusing  the  system  are  now  barred  from 
participation.  Savings  are  projected  at  $1.7 
billion  over  five  years.  In  December  1990, 
a  joint  Education/OMB  Management  Re¬ 
view  Team,  with  participation  from  other 
agencies  and  the  private  sector,  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  evaluate  GSL  program  oper¬ 
ations.  Early  in  February  1991,  the  Team 
will  provide  the  Department  with  a  man¬ 
agement  improvement  plan  to  strengthen 
the  Department’s  administration  of  the 
GSL  program  and  provide  the  capabilities 
necessary  to  manage  a  large  financial  en¬ 
terprise.  The  Administration  will  also 
work  with  Congress  in  1991  to  improve 
the  legislative  foundation  of  the  GSL  Pro¬ 
gram,  as  part  of  the  1992  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  Reauthorization. 

•  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  Environ¬ 
mental  Clean-up. — DOE  is  responsible  for 
addressing  the  serious  environmental, 
health  and  safety,  and  waste  management 
problems  caused  by  Government  weapons 
production  and  nuclear  facilities.  DOE  has 
an  active  program  underway  to  correct 
these  problems,  and  has  completed  “Tiger 
Team”  assessments  of  18  of  its  36  facili¬ 
ties.  However,  the  full  extent  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  is  not  known;  planned  corrective  ac¬ 
tions  are  not  adequately  prioritized;  and 
reliable  completion  dates  for  corrective  ac¬ 
tions  have  not  been  determined.  OMB  will 
work  with  DOE  in  1991  and  1992  to:  en¬ 
sure  that  environmental,  health,  and  safe¬ 
ty  risks  are  being  appropriately  assessed; 
establish  better  means  of  prioritizing  cor¬ 
rective  actions  based  on  risk  assessment 
and  effective  allocation  of  scarce  dollars; 
improve  cost  estimates  and  management 
and  oversight  of  the  cleanup  program;  and 
establish  realistic,  achievable  plans  for 
corrective  action.  OMB,  DOE,  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Justice  and  other  affected  agen¬ 
cies  will  also  seek  to  address  the  impact 
that  employee  liability  issues  are  having 
on  program  accomplishments. 

•  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS),  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis¬ 
tration  (HCFA)  Financial  Systems. — Effec¬ 
tive  operations  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  require  accurate  and  timely  pro¬ 
gram  data.  A  system  (nine  regional  data 
bases  containing  all  beneficiary  entitle¬ 
ment,  utilization,  and  claims  history  data) 
has  been  developed  for  Medicare.  Although 
this  information  should  be  convertible  into 
management  information  reports  to  permit 
timely  and  accurate  identification  of  pay¬ 
ment  problems,  these  reports  have  not 
been  completed.  A  similar  informational 
gap  exists  for  Medicaid.  Medicaid  relies  on 
quarterly  State  reports  to  determine  Med¬ 
icaid  grants  to  States  and  estimate  Fed¬ 
eral  Medicaid  expenditures  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  These  reports  routinely 
misestimate  Medicaid  expenditures  and 
provide  little  explanation  for  errors.  HHS 
has  established  an  ad  hoc  adjustment  fac¬ 
tor  for  budget  estimates  and  has  indicated 
its  willingness  to  address  the  underlying 
problems  associated  with  State  reporting. 
During  1991,  OMB  will  work  closely  with 
HHS  to  develop  better  program  data  sys¬ 
tems. 

•  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment  (HUD). — HUD  programs  account 
for  10  of  the  high  risk  areas.  The  passage 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Reform  Act  of  1989  and  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990, 
and  the  aggressive  leadership  of  HUD 
management,  have  resulted  in  progress  to¬ 
ward  acceptable  management  controls 
within  the  Department.  HUD  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  on  material  weaknesses  show  con¬ 
tinuing  overall  improvement.  Key  financial 
management  officials  are  now  in  place:  a 
Departmental  Chief  Financial  Officer  and 
five  Controllers  (including  one  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  (FHA)).  FHA 
has  completed  a  management  strategy  and 
funding  plan  that  provide  management 
and  staff  with  reasonable  goals  and  under¬ 
standable  operational  methods. 
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In  1991,  OMB  will  continue  to  monitor 
HUD  reform,  notably  the  Department's  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  5-Year  Financial  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  Plan  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  efforts  to  minimize  on-going  risks 
associated  with  terminated  programs.  In 
addition,  OMB  will  be  looking  at  the  two 
new  high  risk  areas  identified  in  HUD’s 
1990  FMFIA  Report — Modernization 
Projects  (cost  overruns  and  improperly 
awarded  contracts)  and  FHA  Title  I  Manu¬ 
factured  Housing  Loans  (excessive  insur¬ 
ance  claims  through  1990  estimated  at 
$500  million). 

•  Department  of  the  Interiors  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs  (BIA). — The  BIA  has  failed 
to  address  its  long-standing  administrative 
and  financial  management  problems.  Nu¬ 
merous  Inspector  General  and  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  audits  have  reported  prob¬ 
lems  in  BIA  control  over  tribal  trust  funds, 
operations  of  field  finance  offices,  travel 
advances  and  vouchers,  data  systems,  and 
individual  Indian  money  accounts.  A  spe¬ 
cial  Senate  report  issued  in  1989  under¬ 
scored  BIA’s  management  problems. 

In  December  1990,  in  response  to  reports 
of  significant  year-end  account  rec¬ 
onciliation  problems,  Interior  and  OMB  re¬ 
viewed  the  BIA  financial  system.  The  re¬ 
view  confirmed  the  audit  findings,  as  well 
as  OMB’s  assessment,  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  corrective  action  plans  were  inad¬ 
equate.  OMB  and  the  Department  collabo¬ 
rated  in  January  1991  in  designing  a  plan 
to  correct  BIA  management  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  accounting  system  problems, 
by  October  1991.  The  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  the  Director  of  OMB  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  in  January  1991  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  management  team  to  ap¬ 
prove  all  future  transaction  adjustments 
in  the  BIA  financial  system  and  assist  in 
its  complete  overhaul  and  revamping. 

The  budget  provides  $26  million  ($12  mil¬ 
lion  over  1991)  to  improve  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  accountability  of  programs  serv¬ 
ing  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians. 
The  budget  also  provides  additional  re¬ 
sources  ($21  million  over  1991)  for  a  pilot 
program  to  improve  Indian  education, 
child  welfare,  reservation  development, 


and  road  improvement  programs  adminis¬ 
tered  by  BIA.  This  increased  funding  is 
being  proposed  on  a  pilot  basis  only,  due 
to  BIA’s  longstanding  and  widespread 
problems  in  properly  accounting  for  the 
use  of  funds.  Any  further  funding  of  this 
program  beyond  the  pilot  will  be  strictly 
conditioned  on  improved  BIA  management 
and  accountability. 

•  Department  of  Justice  Debt  Collection. — 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  made 
progress  in  implementing  central  planning 
for  its  debt  collection  efforts,  including 
those  on  behalf  of  other  agencies;  but  more 
remains  to  be  done.  For  example,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  not  met  the  needs  of  refer¬ 
ring  agencies,  OMB,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  information  on  case 
status,  plans  for  case  resolution,  and  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  case  values.  OMB  is  working 
with  the  Department  and  the  referring 
agencies,  through  the  Litigation  Subgroup 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Policy  Working 
Group,  to  correct  these  problems,  and  has 
asked  the  Department  to  submit,  by  May 
1991,  a  comprehensive  corrective  action 
plan.  In  December  1990,  the  Department 
appointed  a  senior  official  within  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Attorney  General’s  Office  to  coordinate 
Department  debt  collection  activities. 

•  Department  of  Labor  Job  Training  Part¬ 
nership  Act  (JTPA)  Program. — In  its  1990 
FMFIA  report,  the  Department  identified 
the  JTPA  program  as  a  high  risk  area, 
due  to  inappropriate  procurement  prac¬ 
tices  by  some  Service  Delivery  Area  ad¬ 
ministrative  units.  Problems  have  in¬ 
cluded:  payment  for  inadequate  perform¬ 
ance;  lack  of  competition  in  contracting; 
actual  or  apparent  conflicts  of  interest; 
and  inadequate  contract  monitoring.  A 
number  of  these  issues  were  addressed  in 
the  Administration’s  proposed  JTPA 
amendments,  which  were  transmitted  to 
Congress  in  June  1989.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  will  repropose  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  JTPA’s  fiscal  integrity.  In 
1991,  OMB  will  work  closely  with  the  De¬ 
partment  in  implementing  planned  correc¬ 
tive  actions. 

•  Department  of  the  Treasury's  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  (IRS). — In  the  summer  of 
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1990,  a  joint  OMB/Treasury/IRS  Work 
Group  was  established  to  define  long-term 
IRS  resource  needs  and  performance  ex¬ 
pectations.  A  key  aspect  of  the  Work 
Group's  mission  has  been  to  address, 
through  proposals  for  IRS  improvements 
and  additional  IRS  resources,  the  need  for 
increased  collection  activity  and  taxpayer 
compliance.  The  budget  reflects  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  commitment  in  both  areas. 
In  1991,  the  Work  Group  will  analyze  IRS 
long  term  needs  in  the  area  of  tax  systems 
modernization. 

At  the  end  of  1990,  IRS  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  totaled  more  than  $61 
billion,  including  an  estimated  allowance 
for  doubtful  accounts  of  $17  billion.  This 
estimated  allowance  is  preliminary.1  It  in 
no  way  changes  the  IRS  enforcement  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  all  unpaid  tax  accounts. 
By  September  1991,  the  IRS  will  present 
a  detailed  analysis  of  accounts  receivable 
collectibility  and  a  corresponding  allow¬ 
ance  for  doubtful  accounts. 

•  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA) 
Loan  Guaranty  Fund. — The  DVA  has 
made  progress  in  developing  alternatives 
to  foreclosure  for  defaults  on  guaranteed 
single  family  mortgage  loans.  However, 
DVA  portfolio  management  could  be  im¬ 
proved  through  a  more  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  to  detecting,  monitoring,  and  react¬ 
ing  to  variations  in  credit  underwriting 
practices  and  changing  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  In  1991,  OMB  will  work  with  the 
Department  to  begin  addressing  this  situa¬ 
tion  through  selection  and  testing  of  a 
model  for  predicting  DVA  defaults.  The 
budget  provides  DVA  with  $367,000  in 
1992  to  implement  this  model  and  en¬ 
hance  the  Lender  Monitoring  Unit’s  capac¬ 
ity  to  oversee  loan  servicers  as  well  as 
loan  originators. 

•  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  (NASA)  Contractor  Oversight. — 
During  1990,  NASA  conducted — in  col¬ 

lThe  estimated  allowance  is  based  on  a  1988  study  of  IRS  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  conducted  by  Price  Waterhouse.  The  estimate  as¬ 
sumes  that  approximately  40  percent  of  delinquent  amounts  be¬ 
yond  the  6-month  notice  stage  may  not  be  collected,  as  a  result  of 
abatements  (due  to  IRS  or  taxpayer  error)  or  less  than  full  pay¬ 
ments.  The  estimate  does  not  allow  for  conversions  into  repayment 
due  to  stepped  up  efforts  of  the  IRS  to  collect  on  tax  delinquencies. 


laboration  with  OMB — an  analysis  of  its 
staffing,  including  a  thorough  review  of  its 
reliance  on  contractors  (rather  than  NASA 
staff)  for  various  programs  and  services. 
The  principal  conclusion  of  the  study  was 
that  too  few  staff  resources  had  been 
available  to  monitor  and  oversee  NASA 
contractors — resulting  in  decreased  quality 
and  timeliness  in  contractor  performance. 
To  correct  this  situation,  NASA  estab¬ 
lished  in  1990  a  Headquarters  Contract 
and  Subcontract  Management  Branch,  and 
expanded  contract  management  training  of 
NASA  staff.  Further,  NASA’s  personnel 
ceiling  for  1991  includes  a  sizeable  in¬ 
crease  for  project  management  (including 
staff  increases  for  the  contract  administra¬ 
tion  function).  The  budget  provides  for 
continued  increases  in  NASA  staffing  for 
that  function.  In  1991,  OMB  will  monitor 
the  results  of  the  1990  and  1991  invest¬ 
ments  in  improving  NASA’s  contract  man¬ 
agement. 

•  Railroad  Retirement  Board  (RRB). — In 
April  1990,  OMB  led  a  management  re¬ 
view  of  the  operations  and  programs  of 
the  RRB.  The  RRB’s  Inspector  General 
had  previously  identified  large  mass  ad¬ 
justment  backlogs  in  retirement  and  survi¬ 
vor  annuities,  program  fraud,  problems  in 
railroad  tax  compliance,  uncertainty  about 
the  integrity  of  the  RRB’s  trust  funds,  and 
weaknesses  in  managing  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  Further,  the  RRB’s  1989  FMFIA  re¬ 
port  acknowledged  20  material  weak¬ 
nesses  and  an  inability  to  certify  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  controls  for  the  Board’s  biggest 
benefit  program. 

Following  a  two  week  on-site  review,  a  20- 
person  interagency  review  team  issued  a 
report  documenting  42  findings  and  rec¬ 
ommending  104  corrective  actions.  The  re¬ 
port  formed  the  basis  for  an  OMB  Man¬ 
agement  Review  Hearing  in  June  1990.  In 
December  1990,  RRB  and  OMB  negotiated 
an  agreement  whereby  $14  million  was 
placed  in  the  budget  (to  remain  available 
through  1996),  but  subject  to  annual  ap¬ 
portionment  releases  as  RRB  problems  are 
solved.  It  is  specified  that  “these  funds  are 
to  supplement,  not  supplant,  existing  re¬ 
sources  devoted  to  such  operations  and  im¬ 
provements.”  These  actions  and  funding 
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provide  the  RRB  with  the  means  to 
achieve  substantially  improved  service  to 
RRB  beneficiaries  and  to  restore  a  basis 
for  confidence  in  the  operations  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  System. 

INFORMATION  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  requires 
OMB,  through  its  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  (OIRA),  to  work  to  improve 
the  Federal  Government’s  management  of  in¬ 
formation  resources.  Information  resources 
management  (IRM)  is  a  critical  area — not  only 
because  information  resources  constitute  a 
growing  portion  of  agencies’  expenditures,  but 
also  because  the  Government  is  so  dependent 
on  information  technology  to  operate  its  pro¬ 
grams.  The  earlier  section  outlining  OMB  ac¬ 
tivities  to  implement  the  CFOs  Act  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  recognize  this.  OIRA’s 
recent  IRM  initiatives  include: 

•  Reviewing,  with  assistance  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  National  Security  Agency, 
computer  security  oversight,  especially 
where  computer  security  is  identified  as 
a  material  weakness  (posing  risks  to  the 
integrity  of  data  and  programs). 

•  Beginning  development  of  a  government¬ 
wide  policy  on  the  dissemination  of  gov¬ 
ernment  information  (ensuring  that  infor¬ 
mation  created  at  taxpayer  expense  is  ac¬ 
cessible,  on  an  equal  and  equitable  basis, 
to  all  users). 

•  Revising  OMB  Circular  No.  A-130,  “Man¬ 
agement  of  Federal  Information  Re¬ 
sources,”  which  establishes  Federal  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  to  guide  agencies  in 
managing  information  resources. 

•  Improving  records  management  policies  so 
as  to  help  agencies  identify  and  deal  with 
electronic  records. 

•  Issuing  guidance  on  what  agencies  may 
charge  for  records  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

•  Issuing  guidance  to  help  agencies  imple¬ 
ment  the  Privacy  Act. 


•  In  concert  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro¬ 
curement  Policy,  promoting  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  business  partners  in  order 
to  reduce  paperwork  and  eliminate  errors. 

•  Integrating  agency  paperwork  reduction 
efforts  and  the  annual  Information  Collec¬ 
tion  Budget  into  overall  agency  IRM  plan¬ 
ning  process. 

•  Conducting  the  Program  for  Priority  Sys¬ 
tems,  explained  in  the  following  section. 

Priorities 

The  Program  for  Priority  Systems  (PPS)  was 
established  in  1984  to  provide  visibility  and 
give  impetus  to  efforts  to  improve  Government 
service  delivery  and  administration  through 
more  effective  use  of  computer  and  related  in¬ 
formation  technology.  One  objective  of  PPS  is 
to  involve  top  management  in  the  planning 
(including  cost-benefit  analysis)  for  Federal 
uses  of  modem  information  technology,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  setting  directions  and  making  criti¬ 
cal  decisions  for  its  development  and  use.  PPS 
projects  are  selected  for  their  size,  complexity, 
sensitivity,  or  proposed  use  of  a  precedent  set¬ 
ting  technology  or  approach.  The  PPS  provides 
an  opportunity  to  identify  and  facilitate  suc¬ 
cessful  information  management  practices  and 
technologies  in  areas  where  they  are  critical 
to  Government  services  and  management. 

Two  PPS  information  systems  have  ad¬ 
vanced  sufficiently,  so  that  they  no  longer  re¬ 
quire  PPS  planning  assistance.  These  are  the 
Department  of  Commerce’s  Advanced  Weather 
Interactive  Processing  System  (AWIPS-90) 
and  its  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  automa¬ 
tion  plan.  Two  new  systems,  the  Defense  Cor¬ 
porate  Information  Management  (CIM)  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  FBI  Integrated  Automated  Fin¬ 
gerprint  Identification  System  (IAFIS),  have 
been  added  to  the  program  as  presented  below. 

Internal  Revenue  Service’s  (IRS)  Tax 
Systems  Modernization  (TSM). — The  IRS 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  defining  the 
information  and  systems  architecture  for  the 
TSM.  It  will  provide  a  modem  automated  ap¬ 
proach  to  processing  taxes.  TSM  will  decentral¬ 
ize  to  the  ten  service  centers  many  of  the  proc¬ 
essing  functions  currently  performed  at  IRS’ 
central  computing  centers.  TSM  should  reduce 
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the  paperwork  burden  associated  with  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  tax  returns  and  enable  the  IRS  to  re¬ 
spond  to  taxpayer  inquiries  faster  and  with 
more  accurate  information.  The  IRS  will,  dur¬ 
ing  1991,  update  and  publish  an  approved  De¬ 
sign  Master  Plan  that  outlines  the  IRS  sys¬ 
tems  architecture  in  more  detail  and  lays  out 
plans  for  transition  from  the  current  to  the 
target  architecture.  The  budget  includes  $4.8 
billion  for  TSM  from  1990  through  1996. 

General  Service  Administration’s  FTS 
2000 . — The  Federal  Telecommunications  Sys¬ 
tem  (FTS)  2000  is  a  nationwide,  interagency 
telecommunications  system  that  uses  digital 
switching  and  fiber  optics  technology  to  pro¬ 
vide  voice,  data  and  video  communications 
services.  Two  10-year  contracts  (aggregating 
up  to  $25  billion)  were  awarded  in  December 
1988  to  replace  the  existing  FTS  voice  commu¬ 
nications  network.  The  transition  for  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  Federal  users  from  the  old  FTS  was  com¬ 
pleted  ahead  of  schedule  in  June  1990,  saving 
agencies  $75  million  in  1990.  The  new  FTS 
2000  is  expected  to  save  $200  million  in  1991 
on  voice  services  alone.  By  law,  the  system 
is  mandatory  for  use  by  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition  to  providing  such  enhanced  voice 
services  as  teleconferencing,  calling  card  au¬ 
thorization  codes,  call  screening,  and  “800” 
service,  FTS  2000  offers  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
puter-to-computer  data  communications  serv¬ 
ices  (including  packet  switching,  electronic 
mail,  video  teleconferencing,  and  integrated 
voice-data  service).  Detailed  billing  information 
will  improve  agencies’  ability  to  control  costs. 
In  1992,  GSA  will  continue  to  bring  agency 
data  communications  onto  the  FTS  2000  net¬ 
work  to  improve  the  ability  of  Federal  agencies 
to  share  weather,  law  enforcement,  and  finan¬ 
cial  information.  GSA  will  also  conduct  a 
recompetition  between  the  two  incumbent  ven¬ 
dors  to  help  keep  prices  competitive  with  com¬ 
mercial  services. 

Social  Security  Administration’s  Strate¬ 
gic  Plan . — By  the  year  2000,  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  is  expected  to  reach  45  million, 
and  the  benefits  disbursed  will  increase  to  over 
$250  billion.  During  the  1980s,  SSA  developed 
and  implemented  its  System  Modernization 
Plan,  updating  the  computer  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  facilities  supporting  major  SSA  pro¬ 
grams.  This  modernization  provided  for  signifi¬ 


cant  increases  in  productivity  and  allowed  SSA 
to  replace  its  1950s  technology.  SSA  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  formulate  a  strategic  plan,  in  the 
spring  of  1991,  to  provide  for  the  next  stage 
of  improvements.  In  addition  to  meeting  in¬ 
creased  workload,  the  SSA  plan  will  attempt 
to  improve  service  to  existing  beneficiaries. 
The  improvements  will  include  pre-retirement 
notification  of  benefit  status  and  eligibility  and 
increased  reliance  on  electronic  communication 
with  the  public. 

Governmentwide  Financial  Management 
System  (FMS). — Government  standards  call 
for  a  single  primary  financial  system  in  each 
major  agency.  The  objective  is  to  integrate 
agency  financial  systems  with  other  adminis¬ 
trative  systems  (e.g.,  payroll,  loans,  etc.)  and 
with  major  program  systems.  This  PPS  will 
integrate  agency  primary  systems,  Treasury’s 
system,  and  OMB’s  system  to  form  a  single 
govemmentwide  system.  The  FMS  will  provide 
quality  financial  information  to  all  levels  of 
management  and  improve  control  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  budget  and  other  resources. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission’s 
(SEC’s)  Electronic  Data  Gathering ,  Analy¬ 
sis,  and  Retrieval  (EDGAR)  System . — The 
SEC  receives  200,000  disclosure  documents  an¬ 
nually  from  13,200  registrants  (9  million  pages 
per  year).  The  EDGAR  system  automates,  in 
electronic  format,  the  filing,  processing,  and 
dissemination  of  disclosure  documents — ensur¬ 
ing  more  rapid  information  flows  to  financial 
markets  and  as  a  result  more  effective  reviews 
of  SEC  filings,  greater  market  efficiency,  and 
more  productive  allocations  of  capital. 

The  SEC  has  operated  a  pilot  EDGAR  pro¬ 
gram  since  1984.  In  1987,  it  revised  the  pro¬ 
posed  operational  program  design  to  fund  the 
complete  receipt,  acceptance,  and  review  proc¬ 
ess  for  required  filings.  The  SEC  awarded  a 
contract  in  January  1989  to  implement  the 
EDGAR  System  by  1997,  at  a  currently  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  about  $77  million  over  its  life. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration’s 
( FAA’s )  Advanced  Automation  System . — 
The  FAA  has  been  provided  $1.5  billion  to 
modernize  computer  systems  supporting  air 
traffic  control  as  part  of  its  responsibility  for 
ensuring  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  air¬ 
ways  and  airports.  FAA’s  Advanced  Automa¬ 
tion  System  (AAS)  will  be  the  backbone  of  the 
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entire  air  traffic  control  system.  The  mod¬ 
ernized  system  will  include  new  controller 
work  stations,  advanced  communications,  and 
greater  use  of  satellite  navigation  technology. 
By  2000,  the  new  system  will  annually  support 
185  million  aircraft  operations,  27  percent 
more  than  at  present.  It  will  also  generate 
fuel  savings  and  reduce  maintenance  person¬ 
nel  costs.  The  budget  provides  $716.9  million 
in  1992  for  this  system. 

Interagency  Border  Inspection  System 
(IBIS). — Three  agencies  (State,  Customs,  and 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service) 
created  IBIS,  a  shared  system,  to  assist  law 
enforcement  officials  at  the  border  in  identify¬ 
ing  individuals  of  interest.  By  December  1990, 
IBIS  was  operating  at  17  airports  handling 
two-thirds  of  the  30  million  travelers  arriving 
each  year  in  this  country  by  air.  In  1991,  IBIS 
will  be  tested  at  three  land  border  entry 
points.  In  addition  to  budgetary  savings  from 
resource  sharing,  IBIS  has  freed  Customs  in¬ 
spectors  to  move  among  travelers  and  expedite 
those  who  warrant  no  more  than  a  cursory 
inspection.  IBIS  will  also  improve  border  law 
enforcement  through  ensuring  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  border  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Although  total  IBIS  costs  are  only  about 
$10  million  annually,  this  system  is  proving 
to  be  a  model  of  interagency  cooperation. 

Defense's  Corporate  Information  Man¬ 
agement  (CIM)  Program. — As  noted  above 
in  the  discussion  of  high  risk  areas,  in  October 
1989,  the  DOD  initiated  CIM  as  an  effort  to 
eliminate  unneeded  redundancy  in  automated 
information  systems  across  the  Department. 
The  CIM  effort  will  identify  common  business 
areas  (e.g.,  inventory,  payroll,  warehousing) 
and  develop  uniform  information  requirements 
and  data  formats.  Later,  these  requirements 
will  be  incorporated  as  review  criteria  for  sys¬ 
tems  acquisitions. 

CIM  was  added  to  the  PPS  in  1991  for  its 
promising  approach  to  information  manage¬ 
ment.  The  program  has  completed  the  concept 
development  phase,  and  CIM  functional  groups 
are  studying  various  areas  where  improved 
methods  and  requirements  would  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

FBVs  Integrated  Automated  Fingerprint 
Identification  System  (IAFIS). — The  LAFIS 
is  the  keystone  of  the  FBI  Identification  Divi¬ 


sion’s  modernization  initiative  which  includes 
relocation  of  fingerprint  services  to  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia.  The  IAFIS  will  be  a  rapid  re¬ 
sponse,  paperless  system  that  will  receive  and 
process  electronic  fingerprint  images,  criminal 
histories,  and  related  data  on  convicted  felons. 
Providing  access  to  the  data  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC)  2000 
network  will  allow  63,000  Federal,  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  users  to  receive  finger¬ 
print  identification  data  in  hours  instead  of 
weeks.  The  FBI  is  currently  preparing  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  concept  studies  for  the  IAFIS. 

PROCUREMENT  REFORM 

The  Administration  continued  in  1990  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  reduce  and  eliminate  red  tape,  exces¬ 
sive  delays,  “influence  peddling”  and  outright 
fraud  in  administering  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  $200  billion  procurement  budget.  While 
program  offices  and  Inspectors  General  con¬ 
tinue  to  ferret  out  criminal  wrongdoing,  agen¬ 
cies  and  OMB’s  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  (OFPP)  have  developed  new  policy  ap¬ 
proaches  to  streamline  and  improve  the  pro¬ 
curement  process.  These  address  not  only  the 
types  of  goods  and  services  bought,  but  also 
the  procedures  used  to  acquire  them.  They  em¬ 
phasize  looking  first  to  the  commercial  market¬ 
place — for  both  services  and  products — and  en¬ 
suring  that  the  procurement  process  is  open, 
fair  and  free  of  bias. 

Contracting  for  Services.— Over  the  past 
decade,  the  Government’s  purchase  of  services 
from  the  private  sector  has  grown  in  real 
terms  by  over  thirty  percent — almost  five 
times  more  than  the  growth  rate  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Today,  the 
Government  spends  roughly  as  much  on  pur¬ 
chased  services  as  it  does  for  civilian  person¬ 
nel.  These  services  range  from  such  routine 
activities  as  mowing  lawns  on  military  instal¬ 
lations  to  developing  high  technology  proposals 
for  new  aerospace  systems. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and 
others  have  articulated  a  number  of  concerns 
with  service  contracting.  These  include  cost 
overruns  and  delays;  and  problems  of  perform¬ 
ance,  violations  of  law,  and  bias.  Questions 
have  also  been  raised  about  contracting  in  “in¬ 
herently  Governmental”  areas.  For  its  part,  in¬ 
dustry  has  argued  that  “fixed  price”,  low-bid 
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contracting  is  inappropriate  for  acquiring  so¬ 
phisticated  professional  and  technical  serv¬ 
ices — placing  as  it  does  too  much  emphasis  on 
price  as  opposed  to  quality,  and  providing  in¬ 
sufficient  flexibility  for  contractors  to  use  inno¬ 
vative  methods  to  accomplish  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  objectives. 

OFPP  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in 
September  1990  a  draft  policy  letter  for  com¬ 
ment  which  directly  addresses  these  concerns. 
The  policy  would  require  Government  officials 
to  look  to  quality  as  well  as  price,  define  their 
needs  at  the  time  of  contract  award,  and  em¬ 
phasize  “what”  should  be  accomplished  (not 
“how”  the  work  should  be  performed).  A  final 
policy  letter  will  be  published  in  February 
1991,  and  regulations  carrying  out  the  policy 
will  be  issued  by  July  1991, 

Consultants . — The  key  rulemaking  agencies 
(Defense,  NASA  and  GSA)  published  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  Federal  Register  in  October  1990 
to  implement  OFPP’s  December  1989  Policy 
Letter  on  Conflict  of  Interest  Policies  Applica¬ 
ble  to  Consultants  (developed  at  Congress’s  di¬ 
rection).  The  policy  requires  contractors  to  re¬ 
port  whether  they  have  conflicts  of  interest  or 
enjoy  an  unfair  competitive  advantage.  In 
1991,  the  Administration  will  propose  alter¬ 
native  legislative  disclosure  requirements  that 
will  ensure  procurement  integrity,  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  legal  requirements  more  straight¬ 
forward  and  understandable.  Both  existing  law 
and  the  Administration’s  proposal  include  se¬ 
vere  penalties  for  the  misuse  by  Government 
officials,  contractors  or  consultants  of  sensitive 
procurement  information. 

OFPP  is  working  closely  with  the  GAO  to 
improve  other  aspects  of  the  Government’s  use 
of  consulting  or  advisory  and  assistant  serv¬ 
ices.  These  efforts  are  aimed  at  two  goals:  de¬ 
fining  more  clearly  the  activities  which  con¬ 
stitute  such  services,  and  identifying  those  ac¬ 
tivities  that  should  be  considered  “inherently 
Governmental.”  Policies  in  both  of  these  areas 
should  be  published  for  comment  in  1991. 

Commercial  Products  and  Technical 
Data  Initiatives . — The  Administration  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  in  April  1990  to  authorize 
more  flexible,  commercial-style  procedures  for 
acquiring  commercial  products.  Congress  was, 
however,  only  prepared  to  enact  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Government  to  require  offerors 


to  show  that  the  products  being  offered  were 
commercial  products,  and  even  that  legislation 
failed  passage.  However,  the  Congress  did 
enact  provisions  which  allow  award  to  other 
than  the  lowest  bidder  for  a  defense  contract, 
where  factors  other  than  price  are  important. 
The  Administration  will  again  seek  enactment 
of  its  1990  proposal  to  authorize  more  flexible 
procedures  for  the  acquisition  of  commercial 
products,  and  will  seek  to  extend  government¬ 
wide  the  provisions  to  allow  factors  other  than 
price  to  be  considered  in  the  award  of  a  con¬ 
tract. 

Existing  procurement  practices  prevent  the 
Government  from  tapping  the  best  of  American 
industry’s  commercial  products.  Too  often,  the 
Government  interprets  full  and  open  com¬ 
petition  to  require  the  issuance  of  detailed 
specifications  or  the  dissemination  of  propri¬ 
etary  technologies.  These  practices  level  firms’ 
competitive  advantages  and  take  away  their 
incentive  to  innovate  and  offer  their  best  ex¬ 
pertise.  Ironically,  these  practices  frequently 
are  coupled  with  Government  demands  for  cost 
and  pricing  or  sales  data  in  place  of  reliance 
on  competition  to  ensure  reasonable  prices. 
This  raises  the  costs  and  risks  of  Government 
contracts — causing  firms,  in  some  cases,  to  be 
unwilling  to  offer  their  goods  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Cost  Accounting  Standards . — The  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  (CAS)  Board,  authorized 
by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  Amendments  of  1988,  was  established  in 
July  1990  to  improve  the  consistency  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  cost  accounting  practices  of  firms 
doing  business  with  the  Government.  The 
Board  has  exclusive  statutory  authority  to 
make,  promulgate,  amend  and  rescind  cost  ac¬ 
counting  standards  and  interpretations  of 
those  standards.  It  is  chaired  by  the  OFPP 
Administrator  and  includes  two  private  sector 
members  and  two  other  Government  members. 

The  Board  has  set,  as  its  first  priority,  the 
recodification  of  the  two  rules  in  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  affecting  cost  accounting 
standards  into  one  coherent  and  logical  rule. 
Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  no 
one  relying  on  one  of  the  existing  sets  of  rules 
will  be  detrimentally  affected  by  the  transition 
to  the  new  recodified  Cost  Accounting  Stand¬ 
ards.  The  Board  has,  in  addition,  decided  to 
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apply  existing  cost  accounting  standards  to 
contracts  of  the  civilian  procurement  agencies; 
national  defense  contracts  are  currently  sub- 
ject  to  CAS  coverage.  The  Board  has  also 
agreed  to  establish  a  set  of  research  priorities. 

To  provide  for  maximum  public  participa¬ 
tion,  the  Board  solicited  in  November  1990  rec¬ 
ommended  agenda  items  from  affected  con¬ 
tractors,  as  well  as  from  Federal  agencies  and 
the  general  public.  The  response  to  this  solici¬ 
tation  will  form  one  basis  for  determining  the 
major  areas  of  focus  of  the  Board  over  the 
next  year. 

PARTNERSHIPS  WITH  THE  STATES 

The  Federalism  Executive  Order,  E.O. 
12612,  establishes  fundamental  principles  and 
policymaking  criteria  to  guide  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  Federal  policy.  President  Bush  reaffirmed 
in  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  February  1990  his 
commitment  to  Federalism  and  the  Executive 
Order. 

One  tenet  of  Federalism  is  a  commitment 
to  State  deregulation,  in  particular  to  not  re¬ 
imposing  Federal  regulations  with  respect  to 
block  grants.  Block  grants  are  designed  to 
allow  states  and  localities  the  flexibility  to  de¬ 
termine  how  best  to  serve  their  constituencies 
in  administering  Federal  programs.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  achieve 
the  necessary  balance  between  maintaining 
program  integrity  and  accounting  for  Federal 
dollars,  while,  at  the  same  time,  assuring  that 
States  and  localities  are  not  overburdened  by 
Federal  administrative  requirements.  These 
balances  were  carefully  maintained  in  promul¬ 
gating  final  rules  for  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation’s  Chapter  2  block  grant  program  and 
publishing  proposed  rules  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development’s  Commu¬ 
nity  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  pro¬ 
gram. 

Administration  officials  met  with  State  and 
local  elected  officials  and  their  representative 
organizations  on  the  details  and  potential  im¬ 
pacts  of  the  President’s  1991  Federal  budget, 
and  will  do  so  again  with  respect  to  this  budg¬ 
et.  Forty-eight  Governors  urged,  as  a  top  prior¬ 
ity,  that  there  be  no  further  Medicaid  man¬ 
dates  for  the  next  several  years;  in  response, 


the  Administration  has  proposed  no  new  man¬ 
dates. 

In  keeping  with  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  partnership,  significant  State  and  local 
government  achievement  and  innovation  are 
again  highlighted  in  the  States  as  Laboratories 
section  of  this  budget. 

PAY  REFORM 

The  1991  budget  noted  the  deficiencies  in 
the  Federal  civilian  pay  system,  and  indicated 
that  the  Administration  would  submit  legisla¬ 
tion  to  begin  Federal  pay  reform.  Much  more 
than  a  beginning  has  been  accomplished. 
Working  closely  with  the  Congress  over  the 
past  year,  the  Administration  was  able  to  se¬ 
cure  passage  of  a  comprehensive  Federal  civil¬ 
ian  pay  reform  bill. 

The  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability 
Act  (FEPCA),  enacted  in  November  1990, 
made  much  needed  structural  changes  to  the 
pay  system  that  make  it  more  responsive  and 
flexible.  Among  its  major  features,  FEPCA  pro¬ 
vides  for: 

•  a  locality-based  pay  system  that  will  re¬ 
flect  geographical  variations  in  pay; 

•  special  flexibilities,  such  as  bonuses,  that 
will  permit  the  Government  to  respond  to 
difficult  or  unusual  staffing  problems;  and 

•  a  requirement  to  develop,  and  institute, 
systems  that  strengthen  the  link  between 
pay  and  performance. 

With  enactment  of  FEPCA,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  now  be  able  to  compete  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  skilled  and  dedicated  employ¬ 
ees  that  it  needs  to  accomplish  effectively  its 
many  complex  and  important  missions. 

MANAGEMENT  INVESTMENTS  AND 
SAVINGS  IN  THE  1992  BUDGET 

The  budget  requests  $29.5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $27.5  billion  in  outlays,  $4.1  bil¬ 
lion  and  $3.3  billion,  respectively,  more  than 
in  1991 — to  improve  sen  ice  delivery,  invest  in 
financial  management,  reduce  the  risks  in 
areas  of  high  risk,  and  improve  information 
resources  management.  The  budget  also  high¬ 
lights  $4.1  billion  in  savings  and/or  increased 
receipts  which  will  be  achieved  from  selected 
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management  reforms,  and  a  new  initiative  to 
improve  Federal  economic  statistics. 

Selected  Improvements  in  Service 
Delivery 

Internal  Revenue  Service . — Roughly  115 
million  tax  returns  are  filed  each  year.  The 
budget  requests  $6.7  billion  and  over  118,000 
staff  in  1992  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS),  $622  million  more  than  in  1991.  The 
IRS’s  budget  specifically  includes  $450  million 
to  enable  it  to  continue  to  modernize  the  tax 
system  to  ensure  that  taxpayers  pay  the  right 
amount  and  get  their  refunds  promptly. 

Social  Security. — Over  40  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  receive  Social  Security  payments.  The 
budget  requests  $4.5  billion  for  operating  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  $375  million 
more  than  enacted  in  1991.  These  amounts 
will  help  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  continue  replacing  and  upgrading  obsolete 
computer  systems  and  enhance  the  level  of 
service  provided  to  beneficiaries  by  claims  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  (RRB). — 
888,000  retired  railroad  workers  and  their 
families  receive  Social  Security  equivalent, 


Medicare  and  railroad  pension  benefits  from 
the  RRB.  The  budget  requests  $113  million 
for  operating  the  RRB,  $22  million  more  than 
enacted  in  1991.  As  part  of  that  increase,  the 
budget  requests  a  new  Special  Management 
Improvement  Fund  with  $14  million  in  five 
year  budget  authority  to  finance  reforms  that 
evolved  out  of  the  joint  RRB/OMB  Manage¬ 
ment  Review  in  1990.  The  RRB  has  developed 
an  agreement  with  OMB,  complete  with  an¬ 
nual  performance  measures,  to  carry  out  these 
operational  improvements.  They  should  sub¬ 
stantially  improve  service  to  America’s  railroad 
pensioners. 

Civil  Aviation. — Last  year,  Americans 
boarded  commercial  aircraft  457  million  times. 
The  budget  requests  $9.3  billion  in  budget  au¬ 
thority  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra¬ 
tion  (FAA),  $1.3  billion  more  than  in  1991. 
The  budget  will  allow  the  FAA  to  increase  the 
number  of  air  traffic  controllers,  safety  inspec¬ 
tors,  and  security  personnel  and  procure  equip¬ 
ment  to  modernize  the  National  Airspace  sys¬ 
tem. 


Table  A-l.  INVESTMENTS  IN  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991-92 

Increase 

Net  Total: 1 

Budget  authority  . . . . . . . . 

25,402 

29,525 

+4,123 

Outlays  . 

.  24,242 

27,519 

+3,277 

Selected  Improvement  in  Service  Delivery: 

Budget  authority  . . . . . 

18,206 

20,546 

+2,340 

Outlays  . . . 

.  17,388 

18,966 

+  1,578 

Investments  in  Financial  Management: 

Budget  authority  . . 

.  1,487 

1,825 

+338 

Outlays  . 

.  1,432 

1,748 

+316 

Investments  to  Reduce  Risks  in  High  Risk  Areas: 

Budget  authority . 

.  6,234 

7,912 

+1,678 

Outlays  . 

.  5,922 

7,516 

+  1,594 

Information  Resources  Management  Priorities: 

Budget  authority  . 

.  1,672 

2,289 

+617 

Outlays  . 

.  1,641 

2,220 

+579 

1  Budget  authority  and  outlay  totals  for  1991  and  1992  are  adjusted  for  duplication  of  items  included  in  more 
than  one  category. 
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Table  A-2.  INVESTMENTS  IN  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

(Budget  authority  in  millions  of  dollars) 

1991 

Enacted 

1992 

Proposed 

1991-92 

Increase 

Credit  and  Cash  Management  . . 

Audited  Financial  Statements  . 

Financial  Systems  . . . . . . . . . 

Central  Agency  Systems  and  Standards  . . . . 

1,035 

10 

440 

2 

1,118 

104 

596 

7 

+82 
+94 
+  157 
+5 

Total  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

1,487 

1,825 

+338 

Investments  in  Financial  Management 

The  budget  requests  $1.8  billion  for  financial 
management  improvements,  $338  million  more 
than  enacted  in  1991. 

Credit  and  Cash  Management. — The 
budget  requests  $1.1  billion  for  credit  and  cash 
management,  $82  million  more  than  enacted 
in  1991.  The  largest  single  agency  increase  in 
1992  is  $35  million  to  FmHA  for  a  14-State 
internal  control  pilot,  accounting  system  im¬ 
provements,  and  increased  personnel  costs  (in¬ 
cluding  salaries  and  training).  $44  million  is 
requested  for  the  Departments  of  Education 
and  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  improve  guaranteed  loan 
programs  and  debt  collection.  Treasury’s  Fi¬ 
nancial  Management  Service  is  requesting  $6 
million  to  improve  credit  and  cash  manage¬ 
ment  activities  governmentwide. 

Financial  Systems. — The  budget  requests 
$603  million  for  financial  systems  upgrades, 
$162  million  more  than  enacted  in  1991. 
(These  amounts  include  Central  Agency  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Standards  funding  of  $7  million  as 
reflected  in  Table  A-2.  They  do  not  include 
financial  system  upgrades  to  be  undertaken  in 
1992  as  part  of  the  Defense  Corporate  Infor¬ 
mation  Management  (CIM)  Program.  CIM 
funding  requirements  attributable  to  specific 
financial  systems  are  still  being  defined).  This 
funding  provides  for  continued  improvement  of 
agency  financial  systems  throughout  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  well  as  the  integration  of  agency 
systems  with  upgraded  central  systems  at 
Treasury  and  OMB.  These  improved  agency 
and  central  systems  will  provide  for  more  com¬ 
plete,  accurate,  and  timely  information  for 
management  of  the  Government’s  programs. 


and  for  disclosure  of  the  Government’s  finan¬ 
cial  operations  and  condition  through  annual 
financial  statements. 

Audited  Financial  Statements. — The 
budget  requests  $104  million  for  audited  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  $94  million  more  than  enacted 
in  1991.  These  amounts  include  $31  million 
for  agency  preparation  of  financial  statements 
and  $73  million  for  audits.  The  preparation 
and  audit  of  financial  statements  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Federal  Government’s  finan¬ 
cial  data.  The  audits  will  also  provide  a  means 
for  identifying  financial  management  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

Reducing  the  Risk  in  High  Risk  Areas 

The  budget  requests  $7.9  billion  to  reduce 
the  risk  in  high  risk  areas,  $1.7  billion  more 
than  enacted  in  1991. 

The  largest  requested  investment  ($5.1  bil¬ 
lion)  is  for  the  Department  of  Energy  (includ¬ 
ing  development  and  implementation  of  the 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Man¬ 
agement  Five  Year  Plan).  Other  significant  re¬ 
quested  investments  include  $533  million  for 
Department  of  Justice  prison  construction  and 
$243  million  for  Department  of  State  security 
improvements  at  overseas  posts.  (See  listing 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

Information  Resources  Management 

The  budget  requests  $2.3  billion  for  priority 
systems,  $617  million  more  than  enacted  in 
1991.  The  areas  of  emphasis  are  noted  in  the 
section  on  Information  Resources  Manage¬ 
ment. 
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Table  A-3.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROGRAM  FOR  PRIORITY  SYSTEMS 

(Budget  authority  in  millions  of  dollars) 

1990  1991  1992 

Actual  Estimate  Proposed 


SSA  Strategic  Plan  .  207  225  260 

Tax  Systems  Modernization  .  158  278  451 

Govemmentwide  Financial  Management  System 1  .  433  442  603 

FTS  2000  . . 38  20  20 

FAA  Advanced  Automation  System  .  537  585  717 

Interagency  Border  Inspection  System  .  10  10  10 

SEC  EDGAR  System  .  12  12  9 

Defense  Corporate  Information  Management  .  100  219 

FBI  Automated  Fingerprint  Identification  System2  . 

Totals  .  1,395  1,672  2,289 


1 1990  and  1991  adjusted  to  reflect  change  in  reporting  basis. 

2  Estimate  not  available  because  project  in  preliminary  planning. 


Illustrative  Savings  from  Management 
Reform 

The  budget  anticipates  $4.1  billion  in  sav¬ 
ings  and/or  increased  receipts  as  a  result  of 
selected  management  reforms. 

Defense  Management  Reform  (DMR). — 
The  budget  reflects  nearly  $700  million  in 
DOD  management  reform  savings  for  1992. 
Total  savings  for  the  period  1992-96  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  $10  billion.  The  combination 
of  new  initiatives  and  those  announced  last 
year  are  projected  to  yield  savings  of  over  $72 
billion  during  the  1991-1997  period.  The  De¬ 
partment’s  implementation  of  DMR  rec¬ 
ommendations  is  being  tracked  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  by  Objectives  (MBO)  system;  the  specific 
reforms  are  described  in  the  Chapters  on 
MBOs  and  Preserving  National  Security. 

Improved  Debt  Collection . — The  budget 
anticipates  $2.7  billion  in  additional  1991  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  collection  of  debt — $1  billion 
from  delinquent  tax  debt  and  $1.7  billion  from 
non-tax  debt.  At  the  end  of  1990,  total  delin¬ 
quent  debt  stood  at  $107  billion.  Allowances 
for  doubtful  accounts  stand  at  $105  billion  at 
the  end  of  1990 — $17  billion  for  tax  debt  and 
$88  billion  for  nontax  debt.  As  noted  above 
in  the  discussion  of  IRS  under  “Addressing 
The  High  Risk  Areas”,  the  estimated  allowance 
for  doubtful  tax  debt  is  preliminary.  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  allowance  for  doubtful  nontax 


debt  is  detailed  in  Chapter  VIII.A.,  Table  A-9, 
“Actual  and  Anticipated  Losses  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Pre-Credit  Reform  Portfolio.” 

The  growth  in  actual  delinquent  debt  be¬ 
tween  1989  and  1990  is  shown  in  Table  A-4. 
The  4.8  percent  growth  in  tax  receivables  de¬ 
linquent  is  due  to  factors  such  as  increased 
penalties,  stepped  up  enforcement,  and  the 
growth  in  taxes  due.  For  loan  receivables  de¬ 
linquent,  most  of  the  growth  is  due  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  high  rate  of  student  loan  defaults,  over 
$2  billion  in  1990.  For  other  delinquent  receiv¬ 
ables,  the  growth  is  principally  the  result  of 
first-time  agency  reporting  to  Treasury  of  $336 
million  for  uncollected  Medicare  overpayments 
and  $1.3  billion  due  to  the  Department  of  En¬ 
ergy’s  Petroleum  Violation  Escrow  Fund. 

•  Tax  Debt. — The  budget  includes  $47  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  second  year  of  a  3-year  tax 
collection  initiative  to  slow  the  growth  in 
tax  debt.  The  additional  799  collection  per¬ 
sonnel  hired  in  1991  and  the  additional 
922  budgeted  in  1992  should,  by  them¬ 
selves,  increase  collections  by  $757  million 
between  1991  and  1993.  The  IRS  will  de¬ 
velop  a  management  improvement  plan  to 
increase  collections  by  up  to  $2.25  billion 
through  various  initiatives  such  as:  in¬ 
creasing  the  use  of  installment  agree¬ 
ments;  modifying  non-filer  notices  to  in¬ 
clude  a  demand  for  payment;  improving 
ability  to  locate  and  contact  taxpayers; 
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Table  A-4.  GROWTH  IN  DELINQUENT  DEBT  1989-1990 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 

1989 

1990 

Dollar 

Change 

Percent 

Change 

Tax  Receivables  Delinquent  . . . 

.  58,660 

61,451 

+2,791 

+4.8 

Loan  Receivables  Delinquent  . 

. .  27,265 

29,870 

+2,605 

+9.6 

Other  Receivables  Delinquent  . . 

. . .  13,147 

15,549 

+2,402 

+  18.2 

Total  . 

.  99,072 

106,870 

+7,798 

+7.9 

Source:  Treasury  Schedule  220-9. 

streamlining  the  offer-in-compromise  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  expanding  cooperation  with 
State  agencies. 

•  Non-Tax  Debt. — The  budget  requests  in 
1992  $606  million  and  10,224  staff  to  en¬ 
hance  non-tax  collection  efforts,  $63  mil¬ 
lion  and  478  staff  more  than  in  1991.  For 
example,  92  staff  and  $4  million  have  been 
added  to  enhance  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  collection  of  delinquent  medical 
debt  from  third  party  insurers;  additional 
collections  of  $185  million  are  expected 
from  this  investment.  Legislation  is  under 
consideration  to  mandate  the  use  by  all 
agencies  of  special  collection  tools  (e.g., 
Federal  income  tax  refund  offsets,  use  of 
private  collection  agencies,  and  Federal 
employee  salary  offsets). 

•  When  all  delinquency  prevention  and  col¬ 
lection  methods  fail,  the  Department  of 
Justice  seeks  recovery  through  litigation. 
The  Administration  has  long  recognized 
the  need  for  improvements  in  the  Justice 
Department’s  ability  to  collect  debt  re¬ 


ferred  by  other  Federal  agencies  (currently 
$6.5  billion).  Additional  recoveries  of  $35 
million  over  1991  are  anticipated  from  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  centralized  prescreening 
and  case  tracking  system  and  the  Federal 
Debt  Collection  Procedures  Act  of  1990. 

Davis-Bacon  Reform . — The  budget  in¬ 
cludes  savings  of  $734  million  in  budget  au¬ 
thority  and  $237  million  in  outlays  from  legis¬ 
lative  and  regulatory  reform  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  Legislative  reform  will  include  pro¬ 
posals  to  raise  the  threshold  tor  contracts  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Act’s  provisions  from  $2,000  to 
$250,000  and  to  reduce  paperwork  require¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  a  Federal  District  Court 
has  allowed  implementation  of  a  Department 
of  Labor  regulation  permitting  the  use  of 
“helpers”  on  Federally  funded  construction 
projects.  Savings  from  implementation  of  the 
DOL  regulation  have  also  been  included  in  the 
budget. 

Economic  Statistics  Initiative 

Federal  economic  statistics  alter  private  and 
public  spending  patterns,  move  markets  and 


Table  A-5.  DAVIS-BACON  REFORM  SAVINGS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

1992 

Budget 

Authority 

Outlays 

Federal  Funds  . . . 

Trust  Funds  ...  . . . 

387.5 

346.3 

168.0 

68.7 

Total  . 

733.8 

236.7 
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drive  Government  policy.  The  budget  requests 
nearly  $30  million  over  1991  enacted  levels 
for  an  Economic  Statistics  Initiative  that 
builds  on  the  improvements  requested  in  the 
1991  budget.  The  Initiative  provides  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  $200  million  over  the  five 
year  period  1992-96. 

The  Initiative  includes:  (1)  modernizing  the 
National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  to  im¬ 
prove  their  accuracy,  breadth,  and  inter¬ 
national  comparability;  (2)  improving  the  cov¬ 
erage  and  detail  of  international  flows  of 
funds;  (3)  separating  quality  and  inflation 
changes  in  price  data;  and  (4)  increasing  the 
coverage  of  the  service  sector  which  accounts 
for  more  than  70  percent  of  total  U.S.  output. 
The  Initiative  is  concentrated  in  three  agen¬ 
cies:  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Funds  are  also  requested  for  the 


National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  addition  to  these  program  improvements, 
the  Initiative  will  result  in  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Federal  statistical  system  itself. 
First,  through  an  accompanying  legislative  ini¬ 
tiative,  it  will  provide  a  standardized  mecha¬ 
nism  for  limited  sharing  of  confidential  statis¬ 
tical  information  solely  for  statistical  purposes 
between  statistical  agencies  under  stringent 
safeguards.  This  will  improve  data  quality 
throughout  the  Federal  statistical  system.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  Initiative  will  help  the  Government 
acquire  an  improved  statistical  workforce  by 
creating  a  graduate  program  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  Federal  statistical  survey 
needs.  This  program  will  improve  the  talents 
and  skills  of  the  existing  workforce,  and  at¬ 
tract  new  highly  qualified  applicants  to  the 
Federal  statistical  system. 


PROGRESS  REPORT 
CORRECTION  OF  HIGH  RISK  AREAS 


This  is  a  progress  report  on  agency  efforts 
to  correct  high  risk  areas.  OMB’s  assessment 
of  agency  progress  is  presented  in  Column  3, 
“Status.”  The  status  codes  are:  (1)  Significant 
progress;  (2)  Active  efforts  underway  to  im¬ 


prove  progress;  (3)  Reservations  about  ade¬ 
quacy  of  progress  and/or  plans;  (A)  Added  to 
High  Risk  List  as  a  result  of  1990  FMFIA 
report;  (D)  Deleted  from  High  Risk  List. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


High  Risk  Area 

Progress  to  Date 

Status 

1991 

Estimate 

1992 

Proposed 

Departmental  and  Service 
supply  operations 
inadequate,  weakening 
effective  management  of 
inventories  ($103B  at 
stake). 

Defense  Management  Report  (DMR)  actions  have  produced 
major  improvements.  9  of  29  material  weaknesses  resolved. 
Major  changes  supply  depots  consolidated;  inventory  points 
centralized  from  Services  to  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA). 
Problem  area,  private  contractor  access  to  DOD  supply 
system  inadequately  controlled.  Next  steps:  current  DMR 
initiatives  will  continue  as  part  of  an  overall  inventory 
reduction  plan.  Policy  and  procedure  revisions  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1991  to  address  private  contractor  access 
weakness. 

2 

80,000 

20,500 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


High  Risk  Area 

Progress  to  Date 

Status 

1991 

Estimate 

1992 

Proposed 

Departmental  and  Service 
information  technology 
development  and  ADP 
security  deficient  ($9B  at 
stake  for  general  purpose 
ADP). 

Eleven  of  fifteen  identified  weaknesses  have  been  addressed. 
DOD  is  developing  a  Corporate  Information  Management 
System  (CIMS)  that:  improves  information  life  cycle 
management;  eliminates  multiple  information  systems;  and 
standardizes  and  improves  the  quality  of  MIS,  As  part  of 
CIMS  and  other  initiatives,  ADP  equipment  acquisition  and 
inventory  controls  will  be  enhanced.  Problem  areas:  ADP 
security  and  system  support  for  MIS;  these  are  being 
addressed.  Next  steps:  CIM  initiative  planned  for 
implementation  during  1991  through  1995.  Over  100 
information  resources  management  reviews  are  planned  for 
1991. 

2 

364,700 

395,700 

Foreign  Military  Sales 
(FMS)  Program : 
unreconciled  balances 
($170B  of  active  cases  at 
stake). 

1990  FMFLA  report  shows  3  of  5  weaknesses  corrected.  No 
new  unreconciled  balances  following  major  revisions  in 
accounting  procedures.  New  integrated  financial 
management  system  now  charges  customers  for  costs  and 
surcharges.  Most  unreconciled  balances  are  resolved.  DOD 
believes  that  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
area;  OMB  maintains  its  assessment  that  active  efforts  are 
underway  to  correct  this  deficiency  until  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  DOD’s  recent  accomplishments. 

Next  steps:  reconcile  remaining  out  of  balance  conditions, 
specifically  case  level  detail  records  with  country  level 
summary  records. 

2 

N/A 

N/A 

Departmental  and  Service 
controls  over  DOD 
property  in  private 
contractor  possession  and 
post-award  oversight 
inadequate.  (Contractors 
held  $56.5  billion  in  DOD 
property  in  1989.). 

Significant  progress  in  resolving  the  eight  identified 
weaknesses  including:  improved  oversight  by  Contract 
Administration  Offices;  better  documentation  for  contract 
awards;  improved  monitoring  of  subcontractors  by  prime 
contractors;  better  controls  over  acceptance  of  material  into 
DOD  inventory.  DLA  and  Service  components 
implementation  plans  are  on  schedule.  DMR  initiative  will 
streamline  and  provide  improved  ADP  systems  for 
management  purposes.  Next  steps:  CIM  plans  in  1991  to 
develop  functional  requirements  needed  to  gain  auditable 
control  of  government  material  held  by  contractors. 

2 

15,000 

N/A 

Departmental  and  Service 
controls  over  contracted 
advisory  and  assistance 
services  (CAAS) 
inadequate  or  non¬ 
existent  (almost  $2B  at 
stake  in  1990). 

Major  reductions  in  CAAS  expected  in  1991  and  outyears  as  a 
result  of  a  DMR  initiative.  Policy  changes  were  implemented 
to  improve  control  over  CAAS  expenditures.  The  DOD 
Inspector  General  continues  to  identify  problems  with  the 
definition  of  CAAS,  and  recommends  that  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  contractor  support  for  continuing 
requirements  be  given  more  attention.  Competition  and  the 
use  of  firm-fixed-priced  contracts  for  CAAS  can  be  increased 
Next  steps:  DOD  plans  to  revise  the  definition  of  CAAS  and 
develop  CAAS  reporting,  accounting  and  tracking 
requirements  during  1991. 

2 

N/A 

N/A 

Departmental  and  Service 
financial  accountability 
for  real  and  personal 
property  is  inadequate 
($200B  at  stake  in  Army). 

In  its  1990  FMFIA  report,  DOD  identified  a  new  material 
weakness:  inadequate  financial  accountability  for  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Property 
systems  maintaining  line  item  accountability  are  not 
integrated  with  financial  accounting  systems,  resulting  in  a 
lack  of  financial  control  over  line  item  transactions.  Next 
steps:  in  1991,  OMB  will  closely  monitor  DOD  efforts  to 
correct  this  weakness,  and  will  request  that  DOD  determine 
the  extent  to  which  this  weakness  may  also  exist  in  the 
other  Services  ADDED  TO  HIGH  RISK  LIST. 

A 

N/A  =  Not  available. 
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UNITED  STATES  SOLDIERS  AND  AIRMEN’S  HOME 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


High  Risk  Area 

Progress  to  Date 

Status 

1991 

Estimate 

1992 

Proposed 

Financial  management 
controls  weak 
(particularly 
accounting  and 
contract  functions). 

DOD  IG  audit  confirmed  poor  accounting  and  internal 
controls;  new  guidance  issued  on  contract  administration; 
improved  reconciliation  with  Treasury  financial  data.  Next 
steps:  1991  and  1992  funding  provided  for  conversion  costs, 
equipment  needs  and  training  to  implement  a  cross¬ 
servicing  arrangement  for  financial  accounting  with  another 
Federal  agency;  implementation  in  1992. 

2 

859 

1,626 
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EX.B.  IMPROVING  RETURNS  ON 
INVESTMENT 


This  budget  reflects  a  set  of  choices  on  rel¬ 
ative  program  priorities  and  funding  needs. 
These  choices  are  based  on  policy  decisions  and 
various  types  of  analysis  and  studies.  Choices 
are  often  made  using  the  information  that  is 
available — information  that  too  often  is  incom¬ 
plete  or  dated. 

Rigorous  program  evaluations  are  rarely 
done,  and  those  that  are  done  may  not  be 
properly  used.  There  is  a  dearth  of  good  data 
on  many  of  the  conditions  and  problems  that 
Federal  programs  are  intended  to  address. 


Data  series  and  indices  are  irregular,  esti¬ 
mates  can  vary  widely,  projections  sometimes 
conflict,  and  consequences  often  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted  reliably. 

This  chapter  of  the  budget  (1)  discusses  the 
history  and  state  of  program  evaluation,  notes 
evaluations  used  in  formulating  the  budget, 
and  sets  out  an  evaluation  agenda  for  1992 
and  beyond;  and  (2)  sets  out  significant  discre¬ 
tionary  program  terminations,  decreases,  and 
increases  in  the  budget. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluations  of  program  results  and  perform¬ 
ance  should  become  an  important  (but  not  al¬ 
ways  prerequisite)  factor  in  deciding  program 
funding  levels  under  the  new  spending  caps. 

By  looking  at  whether  programs  are  working 
and  why,  evaluations  are  also  a  valuable  man¬ 
agement  tool.  They  allow  sound  judgments  to 
be  formed  on  funding  allocations  and  policy 
issues.  Resources  can  be  shifted  from  programs 
that  are  ineffective  to  those  that  work. 

DEFINITION 

Program  evaluation  is  a  formal  assessment, 
through  objective  measurement  and  systematic 
analysis,  of  the  manner  and  extent  that  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  (or  their  components)  achieve 
intended  objectives.  Program  evaluation  com¬ 
plements  long-range  program  planning;  over¬ 
sight,  monitoring,  and  analysis  of  program  per¬ 
formance  and  progress;  and  management  anal¬ 
yses  and  audits  that  examine  program  admin¬ 
istration. 

Several  elements  are  critical  to  successful 
evaluation.  First,  the  objectives  must  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined  to  allow  assessment  of  whether 
they  are  being  met.  Second,  there  must  be  a 
properly  structured  study  design  and  meth¬ 
odology.  Third,  adequate  data  must  exist  and 


be  available,  so  that  the  requisite  level  of  inde¬ 
pendent  analysis  can  be  done  and  the  program 
impacts  gauged  objectively. 

HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  STATE  OF 
EVALUATION 

Program  Budgeting  or  PPBS  (Planning-Pro¬ 
gramming-Budgeting  System)  was  installed  in 
various  agencies  in  1965;  the  emphasis  was 
on  the  analysis  of  alternatives  to  achieve  speci¬ 
fied  objectives.  In  theory,  PPBS  forced  analy¬ 
sis;  the  options  had  to  be  identified,  compared, 
and  ranked  for  effectiveness.  Policy  analysis 
groups  were  set  up  in  most  of  the  Departments 
and  agencies,  and  several  thousand  staff  were 
engaged  in  system  and  cost-benefit  analyses 
of  alternative  means  of  delivering  program  ob¬ 
jectives. 

But  PPBS  essentially  failed,  except  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  where  sufficient  exper¬ 
tise,  management  practice  and  data  existed  to 
initiate  and  maintain  PPBS.  Elsewhere,  PPBS 
often  fell  victim  to  “mindless  quantification” 
without  causal  analysis.  The  result  was  that 
agency  heads  were  often  oversupplied  with 
numbers  and  undersupplied  with  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  Government  actions.  So,  while 
agencies  collected  prodigious  amounts  of  mean¬ 
ingless  data  under  vague  program  structure 
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categories,  actual  budget  decisions  continued 
to  be  made  in  terms  of  the  old  budget  cat¬ 
egories. 

Despite  the  use  of  analytic  studies  to  im¬ 
prove  program  planning  under  PPBS,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  systematically  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  programs.  To  address 
this  need,  many  Federal  agencies  (such  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  began 
in  the  late  1960’s,  on  a  more  selective  basis, 
to  design,  fund  and  use  rigorous  assessments 
of  the  costs  and  effects  of  major  programs. 

By  the  mid  to  late  1970s,  however,  program 
evaluation  had  developed  a  frayed  and  some¬ 
what  academic  reputation.  Policymakers  often 
found  it  irrelevant  to  their  needs — too  slow, 
too  inconclusive,  too  cumbersome.  Further,  in 
the  mid-1970s,  some  evaluation  units  were  dis¬ 


placed  when  Inspectors  General  were  created 
with  broad  oversight  authority  which  often  in¬ 
cluded  performance  auditing  for  economy,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness. 

In  the  1980’s,  funding  cutbacks  and  program 
re-structuring  (e.g.,  block  grants)  led  to  further 
reductions  in  agency  evaluation  staffs  and  cuts 
in  the  resources  that  funded  outside  evalua¬ 
tions. 

Agencies  are  now  performing  relatively  few 
outcome-oriented  program  evaluations;  they 
are  also  producing  significantly  fewer  evalua¬ 
tions  with  strong,  data-supported  information 
about  program  results.  The  remaining  analytic 
products  tend  to  involve  program  compliance 
(fraud  &  waste)  management  studies,  which, 
while  important,  fail  to  provide  reliable  meas¬ 
ures  of  program  effectiveness. 


FUTURE  EVALUATIONS 


The  Administration  supports  a  systematic 
and  sustained  investment  in  more  rigorous 
evaluation — as  an  aid  to  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  Congress  in  planning,  monitoring, 
and  assessing  program  results,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  future  program  needs.  Evaluations  in¬ 
clude  short-term  and  long-term  efforts,  com¬ 
prehensive  longitudinal  outcome  studies,  and 
assessments  of  demonstrations  or  pilots. 

There  follow  descriptions  of  priority  evalua¬ 
tions  for  1993  budget  formulation  and  post- 
1993  budget  formulation.  The  budget  includes 
$35  million  in  1992  for  those  evaluations  for 
which  cost  estimates  are  available. 

EVALUATIONS  FOR  USE  IN 
FORMULATING  THE  1993  BUDGET 

Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program . — The 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  provides 
crop  insurance  to  farmers  for  protection 
against  losses  from  adverse  climate  or  weather 
conditions,  fire,  plant  disease,  insect  and  ani¬ 
mal  damage  (over  $10  billion  in  protection  cur¬ 
rently  outstanding).  In  recent  years,  indemnity 
payments  have  significantly  exceeded  premium 
income  by  several  hundred  million  dollars.  A 


premium  subsidy  is  authorized.  Alternatively, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  has 
provided  ad  hoc  disaster  relief  on  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  basis,  allowing  farmers  to  decline  insur¬ 
ance  coverage.  The  CCC’s  future  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  relief  will  now  be  constrained  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990.  An  evaluation  will  be  undertaken 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  crop  insurance  pro¬ 
gram,  including  an  assessment  of  why  farmers 
choose  not  to  be  insured.  (Cost  $300,000) 

Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 

Force  Mobility . — DOD  will  evaluate  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  defense  mobilization  (particu¬ 
larly  transportation  of  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies)  for  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The 
results  will  be  available  in  1991  to  support 
future  mobilization  planning. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TERMINATIONS,  REDUCTIONS,  AND 

INCREASES 


The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (BEA), 
part  of  the  budget  agreement  reached  last  fall, 
set  limits  for  total  spending  on  discretionary 
programs  for  each  of  the  next  four  years.  The 
budget  requests  $522.7  billion  in  budget  au¬ 
thority  for  discretionary  programs,  a  level  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  BEA  limits.  This  includes 
$197.4  billion  for  domestic  programs  and 
$291.4  for  defense  programs.  This  level  of 
spending  requires  restraint  in  numerous  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  fund  high  priority  discre¬ 
tionary  programs.  Under  the  BEA  require¬ 
ments,  limited  funds  must  be  spent  where  they 
are  most  needed.  Significant  increases  for 
health  research,  education,  environmental  pro¬ 
tection,  drug  prevention  and  treatment,  and 
law  enforcement,  for  example,  could  not  be 
made  if  other  programs  are  not  restrained. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD 
PROJECTS 

Many  projects  funded  by  the  Congress  do 
not  meet  established  programmatic  standards 
established  by  Congress  itself  in  authorizing 
statutes  or  by  published  agency  regulations. 
These  substandard  projects  are  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “pork”  or  “pork-barrel”  projects. 
Standards  most  commonly  violated  are: 

•  Requirements  to  use  competitive  proce¬ 
dures  in  making  grants  and  awarding  con¬ 
tracts  are  waived  in  order  to  fund  legisla¬ 
tively  designated  projects. 

•  Requirements  to  fund  only  projects  of  na¬ 
tional  or  regional  importance  are  dis¬ 
regarded  in  order  to  fund  projects  of  pure¬ 
ly  local  interest. 

•  Requirements  that  design  work  for  con¬ 
struction  projects  be  significantly  under¬ 
way  (35-50  percent  completed)  to  ensure 
that  funded  projects  can  be  executed  on 
time  and  within  authorized  funding  levels 
are  disregarded. 

In  this  section,  examples  of  such  sub¬ 
standard  projects,  for  which  $574  million  in 
budget  authority  was  provided  in  1991,  are 
identified.  The  budget  proposes  to  eliminate 
new  funding  for  such  projects  in  1992.  (A 


broader  definition  of  “pork”  would  add  about 
$2  billion  to  this  total.  This  definition  would 
allow  inclusion  of  projects  that  technically  do 
not  violate  legislative  or  regulatory  stand¬ 
ards — in  many  cases  because  there  are  none — 
but  most  of  which  are  funded  only  to  provide 
for  very  narrow  interests  with  little  or  no  na¬ 
tional  benefit.)  The  types  of  substandard 
projects  that  are  included  in  this  discussion 
are  summarized  in  Table  B-l. 

Department  of  Commerce 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administraton  (NOAA). — The  budget  re¬ 
quests  no  funding  for  6  NOAA  programs,  total¬ 
ing  $6  million  in  1991,  that  are  direct  industry 
subsidies,  pass-throughs  to  State  and  private 
organizations,  or  State-specific  projects.  These 
programs  either  lack  enabling  legislation  or 
fail  to  conform  to  published  guidelines  or  regu¬ 
lations. 

Department  of  Defense — Military 

Military  construction . — Congress  has  re¬ 
quired  that  at  least  35  percent  of  planning 
and  design  be  completed  before  construction 
projects  are  funded.  However,  $182  million 
was  added  by  Congress  to  the  1991  military 
construction  program  for  projects  that  did  not 
meet  this  requirement. 

Research ,  development ,  testy  and  evalua¬ 
tion . — Section  220  of  the  National  Defense  Au¬ 
thorization  Act  for  1989  requires  that  grants 
or  awards  of  contracts  to  colleges  or  univer¬ 
sities  for  the  performance  of  defense  research 
and  development,  or  for  the  construction  of  re¬ 
search  facilities,  be  made  on  a  competitive 
basis.  However,  a  number  of  projects  totaling 
$95  million  were  added  to  the  appropriations 
acts  and  accompanying  reports  for  1991  that 
did  not  meet  this  standard. 

Operation  and  maintenance . — Four 
projects  for  which  there  are  no  military  re¬ 
quirements  were  added  by  Congress  to  the 
1991  Budget.  These  totaled  $16  million  and 
included  a  parliament  building  for  the  Solomon 
Islands,  grants  to  two  museums,  and  the  up- 
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Table  B-l.  TERMINATIONS  OF  SUBSTANDARD  PROJECTS  BY  AGENCY 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Commerce: 

NOAA  projects  . . . .... 

Defense: 

Military  construction  . 

Research,  development,  test,  and  eval¬ 
uation  ..  . . . . . 

Operation  and  maintenance  . 

Subtotal,  Defense  . . 

Energy: 

Office  of  Energy  Research . 

HUD 

Special  project  grants  . 

Transportation: 

Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  1  ... 

Federal  Highway  Administration . 

Conrail  commuter  transition  assistance 
Amtrak  corridor  improvement  loans  ...... 

Subtotal,  Transportation  . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

Construction  grants . .  .  . 

General  Services  Adminstration: 

Grants  to  organizations  . 

SBA* 

Miscellaneous  grants  . . . 

Other  agencies: 

D.C.  Children’s  National  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  . . . 


1991  Enacted  1992  Proposed  Increase  or 

Number  Number  -  -  Decrease  (-) 


Ul 

Programs 

UI 

Projects 

Budget 

Authority 

Outlay 8  A«SX 

Outlays 

Budget 

Authority 

Outlays 

6 

6 

6 

4  . . 

-6 

-4 

44 

182 

18  . 

76 

-182 

59 

13 

95 

53  . . 

31 

-95 

-21 

4 

16 

13  .  ... 

3 

-16 

-10 

61 

293 

83  . 

110 

-293 

28 

2 

17 

114 

58  . 

40 

-114 

-18 

1 

61 

54 

27  ...  . 

27 

-54 

2 

15 

2 

-15 

2 

5 

15 

3  . . . 

4 

-15 

1 

1 

N/A 

5 

2  . . 

14 

-5 

12 

1 

N/A 

1 

1  .....  .. 

-1 

-1 

2 

7 

21 

6  . 

20 

-21 

14 

2 

5 

1  . 

1 

-5 

45 

72 

-72 

7 

7 

6 

6  . 

-6 

-6 

1 

1 

3 

3  . . 

-3 

-3 

Total,  terminations  of  substandard 

projects  . . . .  19  207  574  188  . .  198  -574  11 


‘Budget  authority  shown  for  this  program  is  not  counted  under  the  discretionary  caps  and  is  not  included  in  the  totals  for  this 


table 


grade  of  port  facilities  in  the  territory  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Samoa. 


evaluated  and  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
scientific  and  technical  merit  or  their  relevance 
to  the  agency  mission. 
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OTHER  PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT 
TERMINATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  terminations  of  sub¬ 
standard  projects,  the  budget  requests  termi¬ 
nation  of  283  other  programs.  Programs  are 
proposed  for  termination  for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons.  Some  should  not  be  Federal  responsibil¬ 
ities  since  they  can  be  more  efficiently  man¬ 
aged  by  either  State  and  local  governments 
or  the  private  sector.  Others  have  fulfilled 
their  original  missions  and  are  no  longer  need¬ 
ed.  Still  others  duplicate  other  more  effective 


Federal  programs  or  cannot  be  afforded  within 
available  Federal  resources.  Some  procurement 
programs  can  be  terminated  because  inventory 
requirements  have  been  satisfied. 

A  discussion  of  the  major  terminations  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  budget  follows.  Terminations  of 
defense  discretionary  programs  are  discussed 
first,  followed  by  terminations  of  domestic  dis¬ 
cretionary  programs  listed  by  agency. 

Department  of  Defense — Military 

Acquisition  programs . — Table  B-2  lists 
programs  that  are  being  proposed  for  termi¬ 
nation  in  this  budget.  Examples  are:  the  A-12 
aircraft,  because  of  technical  and  cost  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  Trident  submarine,  because  of 
changing  requirements.  Several  other  pro¬ 
grams  are  proposed  for  termination  because 
they  can  not  be  afforded  within  available  re¬ 
sources. 


Table  B-2.  OTHER  TERMINATIONS  OF  DEFENSE  DISCRETIONARY 

PROGRAMS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Number 

of 

Programs 


1991  Enacted 


Authority  plays' 


1992  Proposed 


Budget 

Authonty 


Outlays 1 


Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 


Budget 

Authority 


Outlays 


Defense: 

A-12  Aircraft  .......... .  1 

Trident  Submarine  , .  1 

LHD  Amphibious  Assault  Ship  . . .  1 

F-14D  Aircraft  Remanufactunng . . .  1 

Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  . . . . .  1 

Peacekeeper  Missile  . .  1 

Boost  Surveillance  &  Tracking  System  Satellite  .....  1 

Ground-launched  Tacit  Rainbow  Missile  . .  1 

Non-Line  Of  Sight  Missile  Development  .  1 

Navy  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  . .  1 

Ixmg-Range  Conventional  Stand-off  Weapon  Devel¬ 
opment  . 1 

Air-launched  Tacit  Rainbow  Missile  .  1 

105mm  RAKE  Tank  Cartridge  .  1 

HAWK  Missile  Modifications  . 1 

High  Explosive  Anti-Armor  Weapon  .........................  1 

Over-the-Horizon  Backscatter  Radar  .  1 

Directed  Energy  Anti -Satellite  System  .  1 

NATO  Naval  Anti-Air  Warfare  System  . .  1 

CATFAE  Land  Mine  Countermeasure  System  .  1 

Modular  Automated  Test  Equipment  . .  1 

SSN-688  Submarine  Improvement  . .  .  1 

SAR-8  Electro-Optic  Ship  Sensor  .  1 

16-Inch  Gun  Ammunition  Improvement . . .  1 

Low  Cost  Seeker  for  HARM  Missile .  1 

AN/SQR-18  Sonar  System  Backfit .  1 

MK-92  Coherent  Receiver/Transmitter  .  1 


1,637 

657  ... 

-1,637 

-657 

1,331 

67  ... 

-1,331 

-67 

958 

48  ... 

-958 

-48 

897 

121  ... 

-897 

-121 

657 

13 

109 

2 

-548 

-11 

655 

198 

195 

55 

-460 

-143 

210 

122  ... 

-210 

-122 

103 

56  ... 

-103 

-56 

99 

55  . 

-99 

-55 

66 

37 

-66 

-37 

55 

29 

-55 

-29 

37 

21  ... 

-37 

-21 

35 

19  . 

-35 

-19 

44 

3 

10 

1 

-34 

-2 

29 

3  ... 

-29 

-3 

35 

22 

8 

5 

-27 

-17 

25 

14  ... 

-25 

-14 

21 

4  ... 

-21 

-4 

16 

1  .. 

-16 

-1 

13 

8  .. 

-13 

-8 

13 

7  ... 

-13 

-7 

11 

6  .. 

-11 

-6 

10 

6  .. 

-10 

-6 

10 

6  ... 

-10 

-6 

10 

1  ... 

-10 

-1 

7 

4  .. 

-7 

-4 
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Table  B-2.  OTHER  TERMINATIONS  OF  DEFENSE  DISCRETIONARY 

PROGRAMS — Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Number 

of 

Programs 


1991  Enacted 


Budget 

Authority 


Outlays 1 


1992  Proposed  Increase  or 

-  Decrease  (-) 


Budget 

Authority 


°Utlay8'  Authority  Outlays 


Relocatable  Over-the-Horizon  Radar  . 

Navy  Directed-Energy  Countermeasures  . 

Air  Force  Advanced  Tactical  Aircraft . 

Navy  Command/Control/Communications  Counter¬ 
measures  . 

5-Inch/38  Gun  Ammunition  . . . . . . 

Navy  Command  and  Control  System — Ashore 

Nodes  . . . . . . . 

European  Command  Information  Systems  . . 

3-Inch/50  Gun  Ammunition  and  Modifications  . 

Electro- Optical  Sensor . 

Marine  Mine  Clearing  System . 

Carrier  Inertial  Navigation  System  .  . 

Tactical  Fuel  System  . 

Remote  Undersea  Mine  Detonation  System 

NFR-90  NATO  Frigate  . 

P-7  Maritime  Patrol  ASW  Aircraft  . 

Follow-on  to  Lance  Missile . 

Bigeye  Chemical  Bomb . 

155mm  Binary  Chemical  Artillery  Projectile  . 

155mm  Nuclear  Artillery  Projectile  . . 

Air  Force  A-7  Aircraft  Modifications  . 

Air  Force  F-4  Aircraft  Modifications  . . . . 

Minuteman  II  Missile  Improvements  . 

Direct  Airfield  Attack  Conventional  Munition  . 

Bell  Weather  (classified  program)  . 

B-90/BDM  Nuclear  Depth  Bomb  . 

P-3C  Aircraft  Update  IV  Modification  . . . 

CH-60  Medium  Lift  Helicopter  . 

Submarine  Tender  Development  . 

AGOS  ASW  Surveillance  Ships  . 

Rolling  Airframe  Missile  . 

Navy  ASRAAM  Missile  Support . . 

16-Inch  Ship  Gun  Ammunition  . 

NOMOADS  Diving  Suit  . 

Excaliber  Long  Range  Cruise  Missile  . 

Marine  Corps  Mine  Detection . 

Marine  Corps  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle  . . 

Cooperative  Engagement  . 

MK-XV  Aircraft  Identification  System . . . 


Total,  other  defense  discretionary  terminations  ... 

64  7,022 

1,540 

322 

62 

-6,699 

-1,478 

Substandard  project  terminations  . . . 

.  293 

83  .. 

110 

-293 

28 

Total,  defense  discretionary  terminations  . . 

64  7,315 

1,623 

322 

172 

-6,992 

-1,450 

#  These  programs  have  been  proposed  for  termination  since  submission  of  the  1991  Budget. 
s All  outlays  are  first  year  outlays  only. 
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Table  B-4.  REDUCTIONS  IN  SELECTED  DEFENSE  DISCRETIONARY 

PROGRAMS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Number 

of 

Programs 

1991  Enacted 

1992  Proposed 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

AutJwity 

Budget 

Authonty 

Outlays  1 

Budget 

Authority 

Outlays  1 

Defense: 

F-16  Aircraft  .... ...  ..  ... .  .  . . 

1 

2,082 

94 

1,151 

52 

-931 

-42 

Trident  II  (D-5)  Missile  . . 

1 

1,536 

149 

1,195 

116 

-341 

-33 

EA-6B  Aircraft  Remanufacturing  . . 

1 

349 

47 

110 

15 

-239 

-32 

Peacekeeper  Rail-Garrison  Basing  . 

1 

478 

277 

260 

151 

-218 

-126 

MK  50  Torpedo . .  .....  ....  ..  ... _ ... 

1 

327 

32 

262 

25 

-65 

-6 

Kinetic  Energy  Anti-Satellite  . . . .  .... 

1 

126 

69 

65 

36 

-61 

-34 

MK  48  Advanced  Capability  Torpedo  .. 

1 

347 

34 

295 

29 

-52 

-5 

Total,  major  defense  discretionary  reduc¬ 

tions  . 

7 

5,245 

702 

3,338 

423 

-1,907 

-279 

'All  outlays  are  first  year  outlays  only. 


Department  of  Defense — Military 

Acquisition  programs.—  Table  B-4  lists 
examples  of  acquisition  programs  for  which 
1992  funding  is  significantly  lower  than  pre¬ 
viously  planned.  These  reductions  reflect 
changes  in  requirements  including  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  planned  force  structure  adjust¬ 
ments. 
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Protecting  and  enhancing  human  health  and 
welfare  has  always  been  an  essential  purpose 
of  Government  at  all  levels.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  both  funds  programs  and  imposes 
regulations  to  reduce  risks  to  health  and  safe¬ 
ty.  Federal  involvement  in  these  areas  has  ex¬ 
panded  enormously  since  World  War  II.  There 
have  been  benefits,  but  also  costs. 

This  section  of  the  budget  describes: 

•  The  Administration’s  approach  to  regu¬ 
latory  reform. 

•  Problems  associated  with  managing  risk- 
reduction  sensibly. 

•  Concepts  for  managing,  and  budgeting  for, 
risk  reduction. 

•  A  1991  Risk  Management  Budgeting  Ini¬ 
tiative  to  affect  development  of  the  1993 
budget  and  the  regulatory  agenda 

THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  APPROACH 
TO  REGULATORY  REFORM 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  the  pru¬ 
dent  use  of  Federal  regulation  to  achieve  social 
benefits  where  these  are  not  provided  by  the 
marketplace.  This  commitment  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  Executive  Order  Nos.  12291  and 
12498  which  require  that  Federal  regulation 
be  based  on  adequate  information;  that  the 
benefits  of  Federal  regulations  exceed  their 
costs;  and  that  regulatory  agencies  develop  an 
annual  regulatory  plan  so  that  Congress  and 
the  public  may  know  what  regulations  are 
likely  in  the  coming  year. 

OMB’s  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  (OIRA),  working  with  the  President’s 
Council  on  Competitiveness,  reviewed  in  1990 
over  2,100  rules — to  ensure  that  necessary  and 
cost-effective  Federal  regulations  were  promul¬ 
gated  and  that  the  principles  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12291  were  applied.  OMB  also  re¬ 
viewed  more  than  3,000  agency  information 
collection  requests — to  ensure  they  imposed 
minimal  burdens,  had  practical  utility,  and 


were  not  duplicative.  These  reviews  led  to  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements. 

The  Administration  has,  in  addition, 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  Executive  Order  No. 
12612,  “Federalism,”  that  decisionmaking  be 
left  to  State  and  local  governments  wherever 
possible.  Many  policy  decisions  are  best  left 
to  those  levels  of  government  closest  to  the 
constituencies  the  decisions  will  affect. 

In  conducting  its  reviews,  OIRA  emphasized 
benefit  cost  analysis  and  the  use  of  perform¬ 
ance  standards  that  establish  regulatory  goals, 
letting  the  regulated  community  devise  the 
most  efficient  method  of  meeting  the  stand¬ 
ards.  Performance  standards  govern  outcomes 
and  results  rather  than  inputs  and  methods. 

Where  possible,  the  Administration  has  also 
encouraged  the  tailoring  of  regulatory  pro¬ 
grams  and  information  collections  to  reduce 
their  burdens  on  small  business.  Small  busi¬ 
ness  often  lacks  the  capacity  easily  to  absorb 
the  costs  related  to  regulatory  programs. 

PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  RISK 
MANAGEMENT 

There  is  risk  in  everything — in  nature,  in 
individual  behavior,  in  the  behavior  of  others. 
Table  C-l  shows  risks  related  to  certain  com¬ 
mon  events  and  activities. 

•  Out  of  every  one  million  people  in  the 
United  States  exposed  to  the  following 
risks,  196,000  die  from  all  forms  of  cancer, 
13,400  from  motor  vehicle  accidents,  7,700 
from  home  accidents,  960  from  fires,  and 
17  from  venomous  bites  and  stings. 

•  Heart  disease  claims  one  of  every  four 
Americans,  and  much  of  this  risk  could 
be  classified  as  both  behavioral  (smoking, 
diet)  and  natural  (genetic  predisposition, 
aging). 

•  Accidents  involving  motor  vehicles  claim 
one  life  in  every  75;  fatality  risk  is,  of 
course,  dramatically  influenced  by  individ- 
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Table  C-l.  SELECTED  RISKS  TO  LIFE 

Cause  of  Death 

Mortality 
Risk 1  per 
million  per¬ 
sons  exposed 

Average  Risk 
per  exposed  in¬ 
dividual 

Smoking  (1  pack/day)2-4  . 

252,000 

1  in  4.0 

Heart  Disease8  . 

230,000 

1  in  4.3 

Cancer  (all  causes)4,7  . 

196,000 

1  in  5.1 

Motor  vehicle  accidents 10  . 

13,400 

1  in  75 

Passenger  cars  . 

7,350 

1  in  140 

Passenger  cars,  restraints  used  . . 

4,816 

1  in  210 

Passenger  cars,  restraints  not  used  . 

8,757 

1  in  110 

Home  accidents 4  . 

7,700 

1  in  130 

Homicide8  . 

7,000 

1  in  140 

White  females,  15-24  years3  . 

400 

1  in  2,500 

White  males,  15-24  years3  . 

1,100 

1  in  910 

Black  females,  15-24  years3 . 

1,700 

1  in  590 

Black  males,  15-24  years"1 . 

10,100 

1  in  100 

Drowning6  . 

2,520 

1  in  400 

Cancer  from  exposure  to  medical  X-rays7 . 

1,400 

1  in  710 

Fires6  . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

960 

1  in  1,050 

Cancer  due  to  cosmic  radiation  from  living  at  5,280  feet  instead  of  sea 

level7 . 

560 

1  in  1,800 

Cancer  from  aflatoxin  in  4  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter  per  day4,7 . 

560 

1  in  1,800 

Electrocution6 . . . . 

371 

1  in  2,700 

Cancer  from  radon  in  drinking  water  at  1.5  picocuries  per  liter4  . 

259 

1  in  3,900 

Commercial  aircraft  accidents  (one  round  trip  per  year)9 . . . 

51 

1  in  19,600 

Cancer  from  chloroform  in  drinking  water  at  EPA  limit  of  0.1  milligram 
per  liter4  . 

42 

1  in  24,000 

Lightning6  . . 

35 

1  in  28,500 

Bites  and  stings  by  venomous  animals  and  insects6  . 

17 

1  in  58,800 

'Based  on  a  70  year  average  lifetime. 

“Includes  cancer  and  heart  disease 

3  Based  on  10  years  within  age  category. 

4  Richard  Wilson  and  Edmund  Crouch,  “Risk  Assessment  and  Comparisons:  An  Introduction,” 

Science,  vol.  236 

(April  17,  1987),  pp.  267-270. 

8  Don  Colburn,  “The  Risky  Lives  of  Young  Black  Men,”  Washington  Post  Health ,  December  18/25,  1990,  p.  7. 

6  Richard  Wilson  and  Edmund  Crouch,  Risk-Benefit  Analysis ,  (Cambridge:  Ballinger,  1982),  Table  7-2. 

1  Ibid.,  Table  7-5. 

8  Estimated  from  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 

“Derived  from  Department  of  Transportation,  National  Transportation  Statistics , 

1989 

10  Derived  by  DOT  from  Fatal  Accident  Reporting  System  (FARS). 

ual  behavior — miles  driven,  driver  care, 
use  of  alcohol,  use  of  seat  belts  and  vehicle 
weight. 

•  The  risk  of  death  from  homicide  (about 
1  in  140)  is  distributed  unevenly  across 
the  population — for  the  15-24  age  group, 
for  example,  about  1  in  2,500  for  white 
females,  but  almost  1  in  100  for  black 
males  (25  times  greater). 


Risks  also  vary  by  an  individual’s  age  and 
the  duration  of  individual  exposure.  Whereas 
cancer  and  heart  disease  are  highly  correlated 
with  old  age,  accidents  are  the  leading  cause 
of  death  up  to  the  age  of  44.  Risky  activities 
(e.g.,  automobile  travel)  may  result  in  imme¬ 
diate  death  or  serious  injury,  while  other  be¬ 
havioral  choices  (e.g.,  smoking)  involve  long¬ 
term  exposures  that  may  lead  to  chronic  ill¬ 
ness  or  death  later  in  life. 
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Cost  Effectiveness  of  Federal  Intervention 

Table  C-2  shows  the  risks  and  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  selected  Federal  regulations.1  As  can 
be  seen,  the  cost-effectiveness  (in  constant 
1990  dollars)  of  regulatory  actions  varies  over 
more  than  eight  orders  of  magnitude — from 
about  $100,000  per  premature  death  prevented 
(for  certain  automotive  safety  features)  to  more 
than  $5  trillion  per  premature  death  prevented 
(for  regulating  wood  preserving  chemicals  as 
hazardous  wastes).  This  range  shows  clearly 
that  society’s  resources  for  reducing  risk  are 
being  poorly  allocated.  On  average,  spending 
$2  million  dollars  on  highway  safety  saves  at 
least  one  life  in  just  a  few  years.  However, 
the  same  amount  spent  regulating  cancer  risks 
posed  by  wood  preserving  chemicals  prevents 
one  cancer  case  every  2.9  million  years. 

Table  C-2  also  shows  that: 

•  Department  of  Transportation  agencies 
(i.e.,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 

1  All  cost-effectiveness  ratios  provided  are  in  constant  1990  dol¬ 
lars.  These  estimates  can  be  compared  to  what  can  be  discerned 
from  individual  behavior.  A  recent  survey  of  this  literature  found 
estimates  ranging  from  $1.6  million  to  $8.5  million.  The  authors 
placed  more  confidence  in  the  estimates  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
range.  See  Ann  Fisher,  Lauraine  G.  Chestnut,  and  Daniel  M 
Violette,  “The  Value  of  Reducing  Risks  of  Death:  A  Note  on  the 
New  Evidence,”  Journal  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Management,  vol. 
8,  no.  1  (1989),  pp  88-100 


and  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration)  apply  relatively  consistent 
standards  to  determine  whether  benefits 
warrant  costs.  Most  significant  OSHA 
safety  standards  are  similarly  cost  effec¬ 
tive.  But  EPA  regulations  and  OSHA 
health  standards  often  entail  very  large 
costs  for  every  premature  death  prevented. 

•  Programs  intended  to  prevent  deaths 
caused  by  injury  are  generally  more  cost- 
effective  than  programs  aimed  at  reducing 
the  mortality  risk  of  environmental  and 
occupational  cancer.  The  cost  of  regula¬ 
tions  aimed  at  reducing  transportation  in¬ 
jury  risks  have  consistently  remained 
under  $2  million  per  death  averted.  How¬ 
ever,  many  regulations  targeted  at  occupa¬ 
tional,  environmental  and  dietary  cancer 
risks  have  been  extraordinarily  costly. 

•  Many  cancer  risks  from  environmental  ex¬ 
posures  (excluding  smoking  and  diet)  are 
very  small  relative  to  other  threats  to 
human  health.  Nevertheless,  about  half  of 
the  significant  regulations  listed  in  Table 
C-2  (and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
most  expensive  Federal  regulatory  actions) 
are  aimed  at  reducing  these  same  small 
cancer  risks. 
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Table  C-2.  RISKS  AND  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SELECTED  REGULATIONS 

Regulation  5 

Year 

Issued 

Health 

or 

Safety? 

Agency 

Baseline 
Mortality  Risk 
per  Million 
Exposed 

Cost  per 
Premature 
Death  Averted 
($Millions  1990) 

Unvented  Space  Heater  Ban  ..  . . . . .  . 

1980 

S 

CPSC 

1,890 

0.1 

Aircraft  Cabin  Fire  Protection  Standard  .... ... 

1985 

S 

FAA 

5 

0.1 

Auto  Passive  Restraint/Seat  Belt  Standards  .  .  .. 

1984 

s 

NHTSA 

6,370 

0.1 

Steering  Column  Protection  Standard2  . . . . . . . 

1967 

s 

NHTSA 

385 

0.1 

Underground  Construction  Standards3 . . . 

1989 

s 

OSHA-S 

38,700 

0.1 

Tnhalomethane  Drinking  Water  Standards  . . 

1979 

H 

EPA 

420 

0.2 

Aircraft  Seat  Cushion  Flammability  Standard . . 

1984 

S 

FAA 

11 

0.4 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Control  Standards3 . 

1985 

H 

FRA 

81 

0.4 

Auto  Fuel-System  Integrity  Standard  . 

1975 

S 

NHTSA 

343 

0.4 

Standards  for  Servicing  Auto  Wheel  Rims 3 . 

1984 

S 

OSHA-S 

630 

0.4 

Aircraft  Floor  Emergency  Lighting  Standard  ...  . . 

1984 

S 

FAA 

2 

0.6 

Concrete  &  Masonry  Construction  Standards3  _ _ _  _ 

1988 

S 

OSHA-S 

630 

0.6 

Crane  Suspended  Personnel  Platform  Standard3  . 

1988 

s 

OSHA-S 

81,000 

0.7 

Passive  Restraints  for  Trucks  &  Buses  (Proposed)  . . 

1989 

s 

NHTSA 

6,370 

0.7 

Side-Impact  Standards  for  Autos  (Dynamic)  . 

1990 

s 

NHTSA 

NA 

0.8 

Children’s  Sleepwear  Flammability  Ban4  .  . . . . 

1973 

s 

CPSC 

29 

0.8 

Auto  Side  Door  Support  Standards  . . .  ...  . .  .. 

1970 

s 

NHTSA 

2,520 

0.8 

Low-Altitude  Windshear  Equipment  &  Training  Standards 

1988 

s 

FAA 

NA 

1.3 

Electrical  Equipment  Standards  (Metal  Mines)  . . 

1970 

s 

MSHA 

NA 

1.4 

Trenching  and  Excavation  Standards3  . 

1989 

s 

OSHA-S 

14,310 

1.5 

Traffic  Alert  and  Collision  Avoidance  (TCAS)  Systems  . . 

1988 

s 

FAA 

NA 

1.5 

Hazard  Communication  Standard3  . . 

1983 

s 

OSHA-S 

1,800 

1.6 

Side-Impact  Stds  for  Trucks,  Buses  and  MPVs  (Proposed)  ... 

1989 

s 

NHTSA 

NA 

2.2 

Grain  Dust  Explosion  Prevention  Standards3  . 

1987 

s 

OSHA-S 

9,450 

2.8 

Rear  Lap/Shoulder  Belts  for  Autos  . . . . 

1989 

s 

NHTSA 

NA 

3.2 

Standards  for  Radionuclides  in  Uranium  Mines3  . 

1984 

H 

EPA 

6,300 

3.4 

Benzene  NESHAP  (Original  Fugitive  Emissions)  . 

1984 

H 

EPA 

1,470 

3.4 

Ethylene  Dibromide  Drinking  Water  Standard  . . 

1991 

H 

EPA 

NA 

5.7 

Benzene  NESHAP  (Revised:  Coke  By-Products)3  . 

1988 

H 

EPA 

NA 

6.1 

Asbestos  Occupational  Exposure  Limit3  . 

1972 

H 

OSHA-H 

3,015 

8.3 

Benzene  Occupational  Exposure  Limit3 . . . 

1987 

H 

OSHA-H 

39,600 

8.9 

Electrical  Equipment  Standards  (Coal  Mines)3  . . 

1970 

S 

MSHA 

NA 

9.2 

Arsenic  Emission  Standards  for  Glass  Plants  . . . . 

1986 

H 

EPA 

2,660 

13.5 

Ethylene  Oxide  Occupational  Exposure  Limit3 . 

1984 

H 

OSHA-H 

1,980 

20.5 

Arsenic/Copper  NESHAP  . . .  . . . . 

1986 

H 

EPA 

63,000 

23.0 

Haz  Waste  Listing  for  Petroleum  Refining  Sludge  . 

1990 

H 

EPA 

210 

27.6 

Cover/Move  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  (Inactive  Sites) . 

1983 

H 

EPA 

30,100 

31.7 

Benzene  NESHAP  (Revised:  Transfer  Operations)  . . 

1990 

H 

EPA 

NA 

32.9 

Cover/Move  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  (Active  Sites) . 

1983 

H 

EPA 

30,100 

45.0 

Acrylonitrile  Occupational  Exposure  Limit3  . . 

1978 

H 

OSHA-H 

42,300 

51.5 

Coke  Ovens  Occupational  Exposure  Limit3  . 

1976 

H 

OSHA-H 

7,200 

63.5 

Lockout/Tagout 3  . . 

1989 

S 

OSHA-S 

4 

70.9 

Asbestos  Occupational  Exposure  Limit3  . . . . 

1986 

H 

OSHA-H 

3,015 

74.0 

Arsenic  Occupational  Exposure  Limit3  . . . 

1978 

H 

OSHA-H 

14,800 

106  9 

Asbestos  Ban  . . . . . . ...... 

1989 

H 

EPA 

NA 

110.7 

Diethylstilbestrol  (DES)  Cattlefeed  Ban  . 

1979 

H 

FDA 

22 

124.8 

Benzene  NESHAP  (Revised.  Waste  Operations)  . . . . 

1990 

H 

EPA 

NA 

168.2 

1,2-Dichloropropane  Drinking  Water  Standard . 

1991 

H 

EPA 

NA 

653.0 

Haz  Waste  Land  Disposal  Ban  (1st  3rd)  . 

1988 

H 

EPA 

2 

4,190.4 

Municipal  Solid  Waste  Landfill  Standards  (Proposed) 

1988 

H 

EPA 

<1 

19,107.0 

Formaldehyde  Occupational  Exposure  Limit3  . 

1987 

H 

OSHA-H 

31 

86,201.8 

Atrazine/Alachlor  Drinking  Water  Standard  . . . 

1991 

H 

EPA 

NA 

92,069.7 

Haz  Waste  Listing  for  Wood  Preserving  Chemicals  . . 

1990 

H 

EPA 

<1 

5,700,000.0 

1  70-year  lifetime  exposure  assumed  unless  otherwise  specified. 

2  50-year  lifetime  exposure. 

3  45-year  lifetime  exposure. 

4 12-year  exposure  period. 

NA=Not  available. 

Agency  Abreviations. — CPSC:  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission;  MSHA-  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration;  EPA: 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  NHTSA:  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration;  FAA:  Federal  Aviation  Administration;  FRA: 
Federal  Railroad  Administration;  FDA;  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  OSHA-H:  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  Health 
Standards;  OSHA-S:  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  Safety  Standards. 

Source;  John  F.  Morrall,  III,  “A  Review  of  the  Record,”  Regulation,  Vol.  10,  No.  2  (1986),  p.  30.  Updated  by  the  Author,  et.  al. 
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The  Context  of  Risk  Management 

Progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  health 
and  safety  risks.  Life  expectancy  has  increased 
from  approximately  45  years  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  the  present  71  years  for  men 
and  78  years  for  women.  Government  helped 
with  this,  through  immunization  and  public 
health  programs.  But  longer  lives  have  also 
resulted  in  more  instances  of  chronic  disease, 
such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease,  which  now 
account  for  almost  60  percent  of  deaths. 

Significant  percentages  of  cancer  and  heart 
disease  are  attributable  to  such  self-induced 
risks  as  smoking,  alcohol  abuse  and  poor  diet. 
In  fact,  smoking  is  responsible  for  one  in  every 
six  deaths  in  America — 390,000  deaths  per 
year  (87  percent  of  lung  cancer  deaths,  30  per¬ 
cent  of  all  cancer  deaths  and  21  percent  of 
heart  disease  deaths).  Alcohol  abuse  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  half  of  the  47,000  highway  deaths 
in  1988  and  40  percent  of  drownings.  It  is 
a  major  cause  of  cirrhosis,  the  ninth  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States;  it  has 
also  been  linked  to  violence,  homicide  and  sui¬ 
cide. 

Indeed,  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Sullivan  has  pointed  out  that  control 
of  fewer  than  ten  risk  factors  could  prevent 
between  40  and  70  percent  of  all  premature 
deaths,  a  third  of  all  cases  of  acute  disability 
and  two-thirds  of  all  cases  of  chronic  disability. 
Most  of  these  nsk  factors  are  within  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  average  citizen — stop  smoking,  wear 
seat  belts,  increase  exercise,  improve  eating 
habits,  end  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  seek  early 
prenatal  care  and  necessary  medical  examina¬ 
tions  and  immunizations. 

The  individual’s  perception  of  risk  to  health 
and  safety  depends  on  a  variety  of  factors  in¬ 
cluding  the  individual’s  confidence  in  private 
and  public  institutions.  Those  with  confidence 
in  America’s  institutions  tend  to  rely  on  those 
institutions  to  implement  general  injunctions 
to  reduce  risks.  Those  who  lack  such  con¬ 
fidence  tend  to  want  Government  to  regulate 
potential  risks,  assuming  “worst  case”  sce¬ 
narios  for  both  risk  and  institutional  behavior. 
The  problem  of  perception  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  what  is  often  a  lack  of  agreement 
among  scientists  and  “experts.” 


Federal  Budgetary  Programs 

The  Federal  Government  now  funds  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  programs  to  reduce  risks  to  health  and 
safety.  While  many  of  these  programs  produce 
important  benefits — Corps  of  Engineers  flood 
control  programs  and  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  air  safety  programs — they  are  also  cost¬ 
ly.  The  budget  requests  $18.4  billion  in  1992 
for  major  health  and  safety  risk-reduction  pro¬ 
grams,  $91.4  billion  over  the  5-year  period 
1992-96  (see  Table  C-3). 

Federal  Regulatory  Programs 

Federal  health  and  safety  regulation  has 
similarly  resulted  in  significant  benefits.  Fed¬ 
eral  control  of  emissions  to  air  and  water  and 
of  the  safe  disposal  of  wastes  can  yield  sub¬ 
stantial  environmental  and  health  benefits. 
EPA’s  cost-effective  rule  phasing  down  the  use 
of  lead  in  gasoline  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
decline  in  the  ambient  air  levels  of  lead  in 
U.S.  cities.  Similarly,  Federal  regulation  of 
auto  safety  over  the  last  20  years  has  yielded 
important  reductions  in  the  annual  toll  of 
deaths  and  injuries  on  the  Nation’s  highways. 

The  costs  of  regulation  are,  however,  enor¬ 
mous — estimated  as  high  as  $185  billion  annu¬ 
ally  in  direct  costs  on  the  private  sector  and 
State  and  local  governments — nearly  $1700  for 
every  taxpayer.  Federal  regulation  is  also  in¬ 
trusive.  The  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  con¬ 
tains  well  over  100,000  pages.  In  1990,  over 
1200  new  rules  were  added,  and  1990  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  alone,  will  require 
scores  of  new  rules  over  the  next  several  years. 

REDUCING  THE  MOST  RISK  FOR  THE 
BUCK 

The  standards  for  determining  Government 
spending  and  regulatory  program  priorities  are 
haphazard,  leading  to  great  disparities  in  ben¬ 
efits  in  relation  to  costs.  To  remedy  this  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Administration  is  advancing  a  new 
initiative:  Risk  Management  Budgeting — care¬ 
ful  risk  assessment  and  analysis  of  pro¬ 
grammatic  alternatives.  Risk  Management 
Budgeting  should  enable  decision  makers  to 
reallocate  scarce  resources  to  produce  both 
lower  risks  and  lower  costs. 
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Table  C-3.  EXAMPLES  OF  FEDERAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  PROGRAMS1 

(Budget  authority;  in  millions  of  dollars) 

1992  1992-96 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Rural  Water  and  Disposal  Grants . 

Food  Safety  Inspection  Service  . 

Forest  Service  Firefighting  . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

Superfund  . 

Sewage  Grants  . 

Air  . 

Water  . 

Hazardous  Waste . 

Pesticides2  . 

Department  of  Energy: 

Environmental  Restoration 

Civilian . 

Defense . 

Uranium  Enrichment  Cleanup  . 

Department  of  Commerce: 

National  Weather  Service  . 

Corps  of  Engineers: 

Flood  Control  . 

Department  of  Labor: 

OSHA . 

Mine  Safety  . . 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Highway  Safety . 

Aviation  Safety  . 

Rail,  Boating,  Other  Safety  . . 

Department  of  Defense: 

Environmental  Restoration  (Non-nuclear)  . 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 2  . . . 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  Survey  and  Certification . . 

Centers  for  Disease  Control  . 

Total  . 

'Selected  programs  $100  million  or  more  annual  budget  authority. 

2  Obligations  (includes  user  fees). 


225 

1,125 

425 

2,124 

302 

1,511 

1,750 

8,750 

1,900 

3,700 

505 

3,523 

413 

2,067 

334 

1,672 

140 

664 

523 

2,708 

3,705 

22,619 

124 

799 

499 

2,033 

1,000 

5,200 

302 

1,511 

186 

931 

437 

1,886 

598 

2,448 

771 

3,155 

1,253 

7,354 

770 

3,902 

881 

4,692 

1,397 

6,985 

18,440 

91,359 

Risk  Management  Budgeting 

Risk . — Risk  is  the  individual  likelihood  (e.g., 
one  accident  in  over  nine  million  airline 
flights)  of  harm  (e.g.,  airplane  crash)  from 
some  level  of  exposure  (e.g.,  110  million  airline 
flights  1975-85)  to  a  hazard  (e.g.,  windshear 
at  airports).  Risk  and  exposure  are  combined 
to  determine  how  much  harm  (e.g.,  12  crashes 
and  400  lives  lost)  is  caused.  The  term  “risk” 
is  also  used  to  represent  the  sum  of  all  individ¬ 


ual  risks,  particularly  when  developing  popu¬ 
lation  estimates. 

Risk-reduction  Analysis . — Risk  Manage¬ 
ment  Budgeting  requires  the  establishment  of 
common  units  of  measurement  that  enable  risk 
reduction  benefits  and  costs  to  be  compared 
across  a  range  of  options  and  incremental 
funding  levels  within  a  program.  This  will 
allow  the  allocation  of  resources  to  achieve  the 
greatest  net  benefits.  Initially,  Risk  Manage- 
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ment  Budgeting  will  be  applied  to  resource  al¬ 
location  within  individual  programs.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  as  many  programs  employ  the 
technique,  it  will  be  possible  to  allocate  re¬ 
sources  across  programs.  Thus,  benefit  esti¬ 
mation  requires  the  establishment  of  uniform 
government-wide  standards  for  performing 
risk  assessments. 

Cost  estimates  should  include  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  cost  of  the  resources  required  by  a  given 
program  (or  program  alternative)  including 
both  private  and  Federal  budget  costs.  The  op¬ 
portunity  cost  of  an  alternative  is  the  value 
of  the  benefits  foregone  due  to  the  selection 
of  that  alternative. 

Some  programs  address  activities  and  events 
that  may  lead  to  immediate  death  (e.g.,  auto¬ 
mobile  safety),  while  others  seek  to  reduce 
chronic  or  latent  illness  (e.g.,  reduced  air  pollu¬ 
tion  or  the  fostering  of  low-fat  diets).  The 
measure  used  in  Table  C-2  is  cost  per  pre¬ 
mature  death  avoided  (adjusted  for  some  of 
these  differences,  but  not  all). 

Some  suggest  analysis  should  use  “life- 
years”  instead  of  “lives,”  since  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  places  a  higher  value  on  reducing  risks 
faced  by  children  than  on  increasing  longevity 
per  se.  Others  suggest  it  should  also  take  into 
account  ancillary  benefits  (for  example,  the 
commercial  and  private  benefits  of  an  im¬ 
proved  highway  system,  in  addition  to  reduced 
highway  fatalities  brought  about  by  the  sys¬ 
tem). 

Good  analysis  must  also  avoid  upper-bound 
estimates  or  “worst-case”  scenarios;  these  mis¬ 
lead  policy  makers  and  the  public  and  exagger¬ 
ate  the  amount  of  risk  reduction  that  can  be 
achieved;  they  also  create  a  systemic  bias  in 
favor  of  programs  and  policies  that  would 
eliminate  exaggerated  risk,  while  neglecting 
high  risks  elsewhere. 

For  example,  the  first  five  regulatory  actions 
listed  in  Table  C-2  have  identical  cost-effec¬ 
tiveness  ratios  of  $100,000  per  premature 
death  avoided.  However,  the  baseline  mortality 
risk  varies  from  five  premature  deaths  per  mil¬ 
lion  persons  exposed  to  almost  40,000 — a  fac¬ 
tor  of  more  than  7,000.  Focusing  exclusively 
on  risk  would  have  led  decision  makers  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  relatively  low  hazards  from  aircraft 
cabin  fires,  even  though  they  were  relatively 


inexpensive  to  remedy.  Similarly,  many  of  the 
regulations  in  Table  C— 2  have  relatively  large 
baseline  risks  that  are  very  expensive  to  rem¬ 
edy — hence,  their  cost-effectiveness  ratios  are 
quite  unfavorable. 

If  individual  or  population  risk  alone  is  used 
in  setting  program  priorities,  there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  programs  selected  are  reducing 
risk  sensibly.  Large  individual  or  population 
risks,  that  are  very  expensive  to  reduce,  may 
not  be  cost-effective.  Only  by  considering  both 
the  benefits  and  the  costs  of  risk  reduction 
can  sensible  decisions  be  made. 

1991  RISK  MANAGEMENT  BUDGETING 
INITIATIVE 

The  11  pilot  programs  selected  for  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Budgeting  in  1991  span  the  interests 
of  Government — from  nuclear  waste  cleanups 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  to  regulation  of  clinical  lab¬ 
oratories  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Each  program  was  evaluated 
for  Risk  Management  Budgeting  potential,  as 
well  as  agency  interest  in  applying  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Budgeting  to  a  particular  program. 

These  pilot  programs  have  been  chosen  be¬ 
cause  they: 

•  are  aimed  at  mitigating  health  and  safety 
risks; 

•  have  substantial  resource  requirements 
over  the  next  five  years; 

•  are  amenable  to  risk  budgeting  analysis 
in  program  priority  settings;  and 

•  are  minimally  quantifiable. 

Budgetary  Programs 

There  follow  descriptions  of  four  budgetary 
programs  which  will  be  subjected  to  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Budgeting  in  developing  the  1993 
budget.  Agencies  will,  in  consultation  with 
OMB,  complete  the  assessments  during  1991. 

Department  of  Energy  (DOE). — Environ¬ 
mental  Restoration  and  Waste  Management  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  programs  in  DOE 
($4.2  billion  requested  in  the  Budget  for  1992). 
DOE  has  nearly  100  sites  located  in  31  States 
and  territories  containing  various  waste  types 
(including  radioactive,  hazardous  mixed,  and 
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sanitary  wastes).  Some  of  these  date  from 
World  War  II.  DOE  is  developing  a  methodol¬ 
ogy  for  better  setting  cleanup  priorities  in 
order  to  maximize  risk  reduction  across  its 
many  sites  and,  by  1993,  will  be  ready  to  use 
this  methodology  more  effectively  in  formulat¬ 
ing  future  budget  requests. 

Department  Defense  (DOD). — The  DOD 
Environmental  Restoration  Program  is  cur¬ 
rently  addressing  the  cleanup  requirements  of 
over  17,000  sites,  with  $1.3  billion  requested 
in  the  budget  in  1992.  DOD  is  testing,  a  “De¬ 
fense  Priority  Model”  designed  to  use  site-spe¬ 
cific  environmental  data  and  other  factors  (in¬ 
cluding  the  proximity  of  hazardous  wastes  to 
human  populations)  to  develop  preliminary 
rankings  of  risk.  The  purpose  is  to  assist  deci¬ 
sion  makers  in  determining  funding  priorities 
for  remedial  actions  among  DOD  sites  requir¬ 
ing  clean-up.  The  DOD  model  was  developed 
in  consultation  with  EPA  and  the  States,  and 
is  being  evaluated  for  technical  validity  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Defense/Energy . — While  the  safety  record  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  has  been 
impressive  to  date,  the  recent  report  of  the 
“Drell  Panel”  raised  health  and  safety  concerns 
about  current  and  future  nuclear  warheads 
and  missile  systems,  primarily  with  respect  to 
the  risk  of  accidentally  dispersing  plutonium 
into  the  environment.  DOD  has  budgeted 
funds  to  address  some  of  these  concerns,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Energy, 
is  studying  whether  additional  steps  should  be 
taken.  Existing  analyses  seem  to  focus  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  tradeoffs  between  the  safety  and 
military  capabilities  of  weapons  systems,  rath¬ 
er  than  on  the  tradeoffs  between  safety  and 
costs.  Risk  Management  Budgeting  would  be 
used  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  to 
augment  the  existing  nuclear  weapons  safety 
program,  and,  if  so,  which  risks  to  address 
first.  It  would  provide  a  focused  assessment 
of  the  actual  gains  in  safety  that  can  be  made, 
and  at  what  cost.  Also,  to  the  extent  that  more 
data  on  nuclear  safety  is  required  to  provide 
an  adequate  benefit-cost  analysis,  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Budgeting  would  clarify  which  experi¬ 
ments  are  the  most  cost-effective  to  conduct. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv¬ 
ices  (HHS)  Immunizations . — Although  over 
95  percent  of  all  children  entering  school  have 


received  their  immunizations,  low  immuniza¬ 
tion  levels  among  low-income  urban  infants 
and  toddlers  have  been  a  factor  in  the  rising 
number  of  measles  cases  (33  percent  more  in 
1990  than  in  1989).  The  budget  includes  an 
infant  immunization  initiative  intended  to 
evaluate  the  potential  effectiveness  of  linking 
continued  participation  in  low-income  assist¬ 
ance  programs  (Women,  Infants,  and  Children, 
Medicaid,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children)  with  documented  immunization  of 
young  children.  Risk  Management  Budgeting 
can  be  an  effective  tool  in  reducing  both  health 
risks  and  future  budget  exposure. 

Regulatory  Programs 

OMB  will  in  1991  undertake  Risk  Manage¬ 
ment  Budgeting  with  respect  to  the  following 
seven  regulatory  programs. 

Food  Safety . — The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (USDA)  is  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  meat  and  poultry,  and  operates  a  universal 
inspection  system  intended  to  achieve  such 
safety.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  regulates  foods  not  regulated  by  USDA 
based  on  a  number  of  concerns,  including  pes¬ 
ticide  residue  tolerances  set  by  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

Two  of  these  agencies  are  currently  address¬ 
ing  certain  of  these  risks  though  new  regu¬ 
latory  initiatives — USDA  regarding  meat  and 
poultry  inspection,  and  EPA  regarding  pes¬ 
ticide  regulation.  Risk  Management  Budgeting 
will  estimate  food  risks  and  the  costs  of  the 
risk  reduction  so  as  to  provide  a  useful  bench¬ 
mark  for  evaluating  these  initiatives  and  en¬ 
sure  that  Federal  expenditures  obtain  the 
highest  possible  return  on  investment. 

Seafood  Safety. — Industry,  consumer 
groups,  and  several  Congressional  committees 
have  all  called  for  legislation  to  expand  the 
existing  mandatory  seafood  inspection  program 
operated  jointly  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  (FDA)  and  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment's  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad¬ 
ministration  (NOAA).  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  (NAS)  Institute  of  Medicine  re¬ 
leased  in  January  1991  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  evaluation  of  the  health  effects  of 
fishery  products  available  to  the  consumer. 
The  NAS  concluded  that  (1)  most  health  risks 
associated  with  seafood  originate  in  the  envi- 
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ronment  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  control 
of  harvest  or  at  the  point  of  capture  and  (2) 
that,  although  inspection  at  the  processing 
level  is  important  to  maintain  safety  of  sea¬ 
food,  there  is  little  evidence  that  increased  in¬ 
spection  activities  at  this  level  would  effec¬ 
tively  reduce  the  incidence  of  foodbome  dis¬ 
ease.1 

A  joint  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)/Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  risk 
assessment  shows  that  the  risk  of  acute 
foodbome  disease  from  eating  fish  (excluding 
raw  shellfish)  is  1  in  2  million;  from  chicken, 
1  in  25,000;  and  from  raw  shellfish  alone,  1 
in  1,400.2  FDA’s  risk  assessment  thus  supports 
the  first  conclusion  of  the  NAS  report:  the 
health  problem  associated  with  seafood  lies 
primarily  with  raw  shellfish,  and  regulators 
should  try  to  solve  that  problem  in  the  water — 
before  shellfish  are  harvested. 

To  address  the  shellfish  risk,  the  budget  in¬ 
creases  spending  for  Federal  seafood  regula¬ 
tion  by  $23  million  and  proposes  new  Federal 
authorities  that  will  help  FDA,  NOAA  and 
State  regulators  prevent  shellfish  from  con¬ 
taminated  waters  from  reaching  the  market¬ 
place.  Of  the  $23  million,  $9  million  will  be 
recovered  through  user  fees  charged  to  seafood 
processors  to  cover  the  costs  of  incremental 
increases  in  inspections  (in  accordance  with 
Administration  policy  to  charge  fees  for  Fed¬ 
eral  services  that  provide  a  private  benefit  to 
industry  over  and  above  any  benefit  to  public 
health  or  safety).  The  budget  also  includes  an 
additional  $7.5  million  in  FDA  (a  22  percent 
increase  over  1991)  and  $6.5  million  in  NOAA 
(a  37  percent  increase  over  1991)  to  support 
FDA  and  NOAA  research,  consumer  education 
efforts,  and  cooperation  with  States  to  improve 
seafood  safety  overall. 

Seafood  regulation  should  be  based  on 
science  and  epidemiology.  It  thus  offers  an  im¬ 
portant  opportunity  to  test  Risk  Management 
Budgeting.  Risk  Management  Budgeting 
should  assist  FDA,  NOAA  and  the  States  in 
designing  a  regulatory  and  inspection  system 

‘Committee  on  Evaluation  of  the  Safety  of  Fishery  Products, 
Seafood  Safety,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Academy 
Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1991. 

2 Center  for  Food  Safety  and  Nutrition,  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 

tration,  manuscript  in  preparation,  1990.  These  risk  calculations 
are  based  on  a  single,  4  oz.  serving. 


that  maximizes  risk  reduction  at  minimum 
cost. 

Occupational  Exposure  to  Cadmium . — 
Cadmium  is  a  heavy  metal  which  appears  in 
different  forms  in  the  workplace,  some  more 
toxic  than  others.  Studies  show  a  correlation 
between  adverse  health  effects  and  high-level 
exposure,  but  these  associations  are  much 
more  uncertain  at  exposure  levels  commonly 
found  in  the  workplace.  Compounding  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  low-dose  risk  estimates  is  the  fact 
that  epidemiological  studies  show  a  synergistic 
(but  unquantified)  effect  between  cadmium  ex¬ 
posure  and  smoking. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin¬ 
istration  (OSHA)  issued  a  proposed  rule  in 
February  1990  which  would  reduce  the  permis¬ 
sible  exposure  limit  (PEL)  to  cadmium  from 
the  present  100  or  200  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  (pg/m3),  depending  on  its  form, 
to  1  or  5  (gg/m3).  (Major  industrial  nations 
generally  limit  cadmium  exposure  to  50  (fig/ 
m3);  none  has  set  a  limit  below  20  (pg/m3).) 
According  to  the  latest  Regulatory  Agenda , 
OSHA  plans  to  issue  a  final  rule  on  cadmium 
exposure  by  September  1991. 

OSHA  has  estimated  that  achieving  the  1 
(pg/m3)  PEL  would  prevent  14  excess  cancer 
deaths  and  13-189  kidney  dysfunction  cases 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $160  million  per 
year;  and  compliance  with  the  5  (pg/m3)  PEL 
would  prevent  four  excess  cancer  deaths  and 
11-41  excess  kidney  dysfunction  cases  per  year 
at  a  cost  of  $57  million  per  year.  Since  esti¬ 
mates  of  both  health  effects  may  be  exagger¬ 
ated  (particularly  in  light  of  observed  syner¬ 
gism  between  smoking  and  cadmium  inhala¬ 
tion),  the  Risk  Management  Budgeting  effort 
will  carefully  review  OSHA’s  risk  assessment. 

1988  Clinical  Laboratory  Improvement 
Amendments  (CLIA  88)  Implementing 
Rules . — The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis¬ 
tration  (HCFA)  is  responsible  for  surveying 
and  certifying  all  Medicare  participating  clini¬ 
cal  laboratories  (hospital-based  and  independ¬ 
ent)  and  interstate  commerce  laboratories,  but 
not  physician  office  laboratories.  CLIA  88  was 
enacted  to  enhance  the  quality  of  laboratory 
services  by  extending  Federal  oversight  to 
Medicare  physician  office  laboratories  (POLs) 
and  establishing  new  quality  assurance  stand¬ 
ards  for  cytology.  CLIA  88  requires  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS) 
to  promulgate  rules  outlining  these  standards 
for  July  1991  implementation. 

In  May  1990,  HHS  published  a  proposed 
rule  describing  the  standards.  Most  of  the 
60,000  comments  received  by  the  close  of  the 
comment  period  in  September  1990  expressed 
concern  regarding  the  effects  of  the  rule  on 
health  care  cost  containment,  access,  and  qual¬ 
ity.  While  HCFA  failed  to  provide  a  regulatory 
impact  analysis,  comments  indicated  that  the 
rule  would  cost  the  private  sector  billions  of 
dollars  and  have  uncertain  benefits.  HCFA  es¬ 
timates  user  fees  covering  enforcement  alone 
would  cost  $540  million.  The  Risk  Manage¬ 
ment  Budgeting  effort  will  assist  HHS  and 
HCFA  to  access  risks  associated  with  physi¬ 
cian  office  laboratories  and  design  cost  effec¬ 
tive  standards  for  them. 

Corrective  Action  for  Certain  Hazardous 
Waste  Treatment ,  Storage  and  Disposal 
Facilities . — Current  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (RCRA)  give  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  authority  to  require  “corrective 
action”  only  at  Regulated  Units  (RUs)  that 
have  received  hazardous  waste  since  July 
1982.  Solid  Waste  Management  Units 
(SWMUs)  that  have  not  received  wastes  since 
that  date  are  not  subject  to  these  require¬ 
ments.  However,  legislation  enacted  in  1984 
directs  EPA  to  develop  a  program  to  deal  with 
these  units  as  appropriate.  In  July  1990,  EPA 
published  a  proposed  rule  that  would  require 
“corrective  actions”  at  virtually  any  facility 
with  a  SWMU  that  has  releases  to  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 

EPA  has  estimated  that  this  rule  would  im¬ 
pose  net  present  value  social  costs  of  $10-60 
billion  (other  estimates  are  higher);  $3-18  bil¬ 
lion  of  these  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  (DOE  estimates  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  its  own  facilities  will  exceed  $100 
billion.) 

Human  health  and  environmental  benefits 
expected  to  be  obtained  through  these  actions 


have  not  been  estimated,  making  it  difficult 
for  policy  makers  to  determine  a  cost-effective 
regulatory  strategy.  EPA  is  now  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  develop  an  improved  analysis  of 
both  benefits  and  costs  before  policy  makers 
select  a  course  of  action.  Risk  Management 
Budgeting  will  help  to  assure  cost  effective 
regulations  of  SWMUs  and  proper  stewardship 
of  scarce  Federal  budget  authority. 

Department  of  Labor  (DOL). — Certain 
OSHA  Regulations  are  more  effective  than  oth¬ 
ers  in  reducing  occupational  illnesses  and  inju¬ 
ries.  Risk  Management  Budgeting  will  enable 
OSHA  to  identify  the  most  successful  regu¬ 
latory  approaches.  Currently,  OSHA's  regu¬ 
latory  planning  is  largely  reactive.  As  a  result, 
OSHA  often  regulates  high-profile,  low-risk 
hazards,  while  leaving  low-profile,  high-risk 
hazards  unregulated.  Risk  Management  Budg¬ 
eting  will  help  OSHA  develop  an  analytical 
approach  to  ranking  workplace  hazards  for  the 
Administration's  1992  regulatory  agenda — ac¬ 
cording  to  magnitude,  preventability,  and  po¬ 
tential  benefit  of  regulations. 

Department  of  Transportation  (DOT). — 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  are  responsible  for 
about  45,000  fatalities  and  3.2  million  injuries 
annually.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
is  now  in  the  process  of  examining  its  highway 
safety  programs  to  determine  their  relative 
cost  effectiveness.  Included  will  be  projects 
that  prevent  crashes,  such  as  evaluation  of 
heavy  truck  antilock  brake  technology,  as  well 
as  those  that  protect  individuals  if  a  crash 
were  to  occur.  In  addition,  the  Department  is 
attempting  to  improve  its  risk  analysis  capa¬ 
bility  with  the  development  of  a  National  Ad¬ 
vanced  Driving  Simulator.  The  Simulator, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  most  advanced 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  will  significantly 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  the  Department 
and  safety  experts  to  evaluate  risk  reduction 
strategies  in  highway  safety.  Risk  Manage¬ 
ment  Budgeting  will  assist  DOT  in  designing 
its  future  regulation  to  target  the  highest  risks 
and  then  regulate  to  reduce  these  risks  in  the 
most  cost  effective  manner. 
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The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990,  which 
resulted  from  the  bipartisan  negotiations  on 
the  1991  budget,  made  important  changes  in 
the  Federal  budget  process.  The  Act: 

•  extended  and  overhauled  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Gramm-Rudman-Hollings); 

•  strengthened  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974; 

•  reformed  the  rules  for  budgeting  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  cost  of  Federal  credit  pro¬ 
grams;  and 

•  established  rules  and  procedures  to  put 
caps  on  discretionary  spending;  enforce 
pay-as-you-go  rules  for  mandatory  spend¬ 
ing  and  revenue  programs;  and  help  pro¬ 
tect  the  social  security  trust  fund  reserves. 

These  measures,  if  carried  out  in  good  faith 
by  all  participants  in  the  budget  process, 
should  significantly  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  budget  process.  However,  there  is  still 
room  for  additional  improvement — as  would  be 
achieved  with  the  addition  of  the  following. 

MAKING  THE  PROCESS  WORK 
BETTER 

Joint  Budget  Resolution . — Under  current 
law,  the  annual  congressional  resolution  on  the 
budget  is  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  does 
not  require  the  President’s  signature.  A  joint 
resolution,  which  needs  the  President’s  ap¬ 
proval,  would  guarantee  Presidential  involve¬ 
ment  in  budget  negotiations  early  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  The  budget  resolution  sets  the  parameters 
for  all  subsequent  legislation  related  to  the 
budget — appropriations  bills,  revenue  meas¬ 
ures,  and  reforms  of  mandatory  programs  in 
reconciliation  bills.  Formal  Presidential  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  development  of  the  budget 
resolution  should  reduce  the  potential  for  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Administration  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  subsequent  bills  that  typically 
pass  in  the  later  stages  of  each  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 


Biennial  Budgeting . — If  the  budget  proc¬ 
ess  covered  2  years  instead  of  1,  the  time  spent 
on  allocating  resources  would  decrease,  leaving 
more  time  to  spend  on  program  oversight  and 
management.  The  2-year  bipartisan  agreement 
reached  in  1987  for  1988  and  1989  and  the 
5-year  agreement  reached  last  fall  for  1991 
through  1995  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
to  agree  on  the  resource  levels  for  broad  budg¬ 
et  categories.  However,  there  have  been  no  at¬ 
tempts  by  Appropriations  Committees  to  actu¬ 
ally  appropriate  comprehensively  on  a  2-year 
basis.  In  the  past,  there  was  justifiable  concern 
that  biennial  budgeting  could  easily  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  process  of  nearly  continuous  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriations.  The  threat  of  with 
in-session  sequesters  provided  by  the  new 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  has  reduced  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  that  happening. 

MAKING  THE  PROCESS  MORE  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  IN  REDUCING  THE  DEFICIT 

Enhanced  Rescission  Authority . — The  Im¬ 
poundment  Control  Act  of  1974  severely  re 
stricted  the  President’s  powers  to  withhold 
funds  from  spending.  If  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  all  or  some  of  the  amount  provided 
in  an  appropriations  item  should  not  be  spent, 
the  President  must  ask  Congress  to  “rescind” 
it.  Under  the  1974  Act,  rescissions  are  not  ef¬ 
fective  unless  approved  by  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  within  45  days.  If  the  rescission  is  not 
approved,  the  funds  must  be  spent.  This 
means  that  either  house  of  Congress  can  de¬ 
feat  the  President’s  rescission  proposals  by 
simply  ignoring  them. 

In  practice,  the  Congress  has  used  these  pro¬ 
cedures  to  virtually  eliminate  the  President’s 
ability  to  reduce  unnecessary  spending 
through  rescissions.  The  majority  of  rescissions 
proposed  since  the  Act  was  passed  have  been 
defeated  by  congressional  inaction.  In  recent 
years,  Congress  has  approved  very  little  of  the 
savings  proposed  by  the  President.  In  the  last 
5  years  173  rescissions  were  submitted,  total¬ 
ing  $16.7  billion.  Of  those,  just  7  were  ap- 
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proved,  totaling  $181  million,  or  just  1  percent 
of  the  amount  the  President  proposed. 

Proposing  a  rescission  under  current  law  is 
ineffective  and  using  Presidential  veto  author¬ 
ity  to  eliminate  individual  items  is  often  im¬ 
practical.  At  present,  the  President  is  faced 
with  vetoing  an  entire  appropriation  bill  in 
order  to  eliminate  an  item  the  bill  contains. 
The  entire  Government  is  financed  by  only  13 
appropriations  bills,  each  of  which  includes 
many  billions  of  dollars  to  fund  many  pro¬ 
grams.  Vetoing  an  entire  bill,  and  possibly 
shutting  down  major  portions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  operations,  in  order  to  eliminate  a  few 
items  of  expenditure  is  an  undesirably  crude 
procedure. 

As  discussed  below,  the  President  strongly 
supports  a  line-item  veto  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  the  most  effective  solution  to 
the  current  situation.  However,  absent  such 
an  amendment,  he  has  supported  a  form  of 
enhanced  rescission  authority  called  “legisla¬ 
tive  line  item  veto.”  This  form  of  rescission 
(first  proposed  in  the  101st  Congress  and  re¬ 
introduced  this  year  by  Senators  Coats, 
McCain,  and  others)  would  require  an  up-or- 
down  vote  in  Congress  on  Presidential  rescis¬ 
sion  proposals.  The  Congress  could  still  dis¬ 
approve  the  President’s  proposals,  but  it  would 
be  required  to  consider  and  vote  on  each  one. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGE— AMENDING 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Line-Item  Veto . — The  President,  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  general  interest,  should  have 
the  power  to  strike  from  legislation  provisions 


that  reflect  only  narrow  local  or  special  inter¬ 
ests.  As  with  any  other  veto,  a  veto  by  the 
President  of  an  item  in  a  spending  or  revenue 
bill  would  be  subject  to  override  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  house  of  Congress.  This 
essential  tool  is  available  to  the  Governors  of 
more  than  40  States,  who  have  used  it  success¬ 
fully,  without  unduly  shifting  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  executive  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Balanced  Budget  Amendment . — A  bal¬ 
anced  budget  constitutional  amendment,  with 
safeguards  against  achieving  the  balance 
through  higher  taxes,  is  needed  to  stem  the 
steady  build-up  of  the  national  debt.  The 
health  of  the  economy  demands  more  fiscal 
discipline,  and  it  is  wrong  to  saddle  future  gen¬ 
erations  with  a  huge  debt  about  which  they 
had  no  say. 

The  Constitution  should  not  be  amended 
without  good  cause.  However,  efforts  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget  under  statutory  requirements, 
such  as  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law, 
have  shown  that  statutory  requirements  alone 
are  insufficient.  Although  the  changes  made 
by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  are  expected 
to  increase  discipline  in  the  budget  process, 
the  weight  of  a  constitutional  requirement  is 
needed  to  balance  the  general  taxpayer’s  inter¬ 
est  in  spending  restraint  against  more  orga¬ 
nized  forces  demanding  higher  spending  for 
particular  purposes. 

Such  an  amendment  would  give  greater 
weight  to  the  interests  of  the  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  voters  who  are  not  here  to  represent 
themselves  in  the  present. 
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Reflecting  the  President’s  commitment  to  im¬ 
proving  the  management  of  the  Government, 
the  Management  by  Objectives  (MBO)  system 
tracks  the  implementation  of  selected,  major 
initiatives  and  priorities  of  the  Administration 
from  the  time  of  their  formulation  and  an¬ 
nouncement  to  their  ultimate  outcomes. 

The  MBO  system  covers  the  Cabinet  Depart¬ 
ments,  EPA,  and  NASA.  In  addition,  there  are 
seven  crosscutting  objectives:  adult  literacy, 
credit  and  cash  management,  drug  control, 
government  management  and  integrity,  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  export  promotion,  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  research  and  development. 
Agencies  were  asked  during  the  1992  budget 
process  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  resources  for  achieving  these  MBOs. 

The  following  sections  provide  progress  re¬ 
ports  for  each  of  the  participating  agencies  and 
for  the  selected  government-wide  objectives. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  AGENCY 
OBJECTIVES 
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Department  of  Defense 

Objectives  are  (1)  to  allocate  scarce  defense 
dollars  to  the  most  urgent  national  security 
requirements;  (2)  to  implement  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Defense  Management  Report;  (3) 
to  improve  Defense  medical  services  and  readi¬ 
ness;  and  (4)  to  strengthen  the  defense  tech¬ 
nology  base. 

Resources  for  National  Security . — As  a 
consequence  of  a  reduced  threat  of  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  U.S.  military  force  structure 
can  be  reduced  by  about  25  percent  by  1995, 
However,  as  demonstrated  by  events  in  the 
Middle  East,  necessary  military  capabilities 
must  be  maintained  and  selectively  strength¬ 
ened  and  restructured  to  meet  other  contin¬ 
gencies.  Priorities  reflected  in  the  budget  for 
this  MBO  include  implementing  arms  control 
while  maintaining  strategic  deterrence  and 
adapting  conventional  forces  to  1990s  threats. 

Defense  Management. — The  Defense  Man¬ 
agement  Report  (DMR),  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  President  in  July  1989,  estab¬ 


lished  a  broad  framework  for  improving  the 
management  of  Defense  programs.  The  DMR 
included  six  broad  goals:  (1)  reduce  overhead 
costs  while  maintaining  military  strength;  (2) 
enhance  weapons  systems  program  perform¬ 
ance;  (3)  reinvigorate  the  planning  and  budget¬ 
ing  system;  (4)  reduce  micro-management;  (5) 
strengthen  the  defense  industrial  base;  and  (6) 
improve  the  observance  of  ethical  standards 
in  government  and  industry.  DMR  achieve¬ 
ments  include  a  strengthened  defense  decision 
making  process,  a  reformed  acquisition  proc¬ 
ess,  streamlined  and  reduced  procurement  sys¬ 
tems,  standardization  of  automated  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems,  and  significant  re¬ 
ductions  in  civilian  and  military  personnel. 
New  initiatives  in  the  budget  and  those  pro¬ 
posed  last  year  are  projected  to  yield  savings 
of  over  $72  billion  during  the  1991-1997  pe¬ 
riod. 

Medical  Services. — The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  moving  to  improve  the  coordination 
between  the  military  direct  care  system  and 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS).  The  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  bring  the  cost  of  providing  health 
care  under  control  and  to  improve  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  medical  system  to  support  combat 
operations.  Using  a  managed  health  care  ap¬ 
proach,  the  Department  strives  for  the  most 
cost  effective  and  appropriate  use  of  medical 
resources.  A  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative,  con¬ 
trolling  the  delivery  of  health  services  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Hawaii,  achieved  savings  estimated 
at  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  CHAMPUS  health 
programs  in  those  States.  Ultimately,  a  health 
management  model,  which  combines  the  best 
features  of  CHAMPUS  reform  and  other  ini¬ 
tiatives,  will  be  developed  for  use  throughout 
DoD. 

Technology  Base . — The  Department  is  ag¬ 
gressively  pursuing  new  technologies  needed 
for  the  Nation’s  defense  and  ensuring  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  in  the  acquisition  process.  The 
Department’s  goals  are  to  strengthen  tech¬ 
nology  development  programs  in  the  Military 
Departments  and  the  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  through  improved  man¬ 
agement,  to  encourage  technical  competition 
and  technology  prototyping  that  promise  in¬ 
creased  military  capabilities,  and  to  exploit  the 
cost-reduction  potential  of  innovative  or  com¬ 
mercially  developed  technologies.  Research  and 
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development  (R&D)  laboratories  and  test  and 
evaluation  (T&E)  facilities  are  being  consoli¬ 
dated  to  increase  their  efficiency.  Technology 
base  programs  will  be  coordinated  Defense¬ 
wide  to  minimize  duplication  of  effort  while 
improving  the  quality,  productivity,  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  RDT&E. 
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GOVERNMENTWIDE  OBJECTIVES 


Credit  and  Cash  Management 

The  objective  is  to  protect  the  value  of  Fed¬ 
eral  credit  and  cash  assets  through  (1)  sound 
budget  presentation;  (2)  cost-effective  manage- 
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ment;  and  (3)  aggressive  collection  of  delin¬ 
quent  debt. 

Sound  Budget  Presentation . — The  Omni¬ 
bus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  requires 
Federal  credit  agencies  to  estimate  and  seek 
appropriations  to  cover  the  subsidy  costs  of  all 
Federal  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  in 
1992  and  future  years.  This  will  ensure  that 
the  true  costs  of  credit  programs  are  reflected 
in  the  budget. 

Cost-effective  Credit  Management. — In 
November  1990,  OMB  issued  “Guidance  for 
Management  of  Guaranteed  Loans,”  prescrib¬ 
ing  policies  and  procedures  for  Federal  guaran¬ 
teed  loan  program  management.  The  policy 
sets  standards  for  lender  eligibility  and  mon¬ 
itoring,  guaranteed  loan  origination  and  servic¬ 
ing,  and  asset  management  and  disposition. 

Cash  Management . — The  Food,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
requires  electronic  benefit  transfer  (EBT) 
standards  for  the  Food  Stamp  program  by 
April  1992.  The  Cash  Management  Improve¬ 
ment  Act  of  1990  requires  standards  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  by  October  1992  when  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  provide,  or  the 
States  do  not  disburse,  Federal  funds  in  a 
timely  manner.  Three  EBT  demonstration 
projects  were  initiated  in  1990  to  test  the  de¬ 
livery  of  benefits  to  the  unbanked  by  plastic 
access  cards  at  automated  teller  machines  and 
point-of-sale  terminals. 

Collection  of  Tax  Debt . — The  budget  in¬ 
cludes  $47  million  for  the  second  year  of  a 
3-year  tax  collection  initiative  to  slow  the 
growth  in  tax  debt.  The  additional  799  collec¬ 
tion  personnel  hired  in  1991  and  the  922  budg¬ 
eted  in  1992  should  increase  collections  by 
$700  million  between  1991  and  1993.  The  IRS 
and  OMB  will  develop  a  management  improve¬ 
ment  program  to  increase  collections  even  fur¬ 
ther. 

Collection  of  Non-Tax  Debt. — The  budget 
also  requests  an  additional  $63  million  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  acceleration  of  collections  of  non¬ 
tax  debt  and  improved  management  controls. 
Enactment  in  November  1990  of  the  Federal 
Debt  Collection  Procedures  Act  provides  the 
Department  of  Justice,  for  the  first  time,  uni¬ 
form  Federal  procedures  for  enforcement  of 
judgments  to  collect  Federal  debt.  The  IRS  is 


also  studying  the  feasibility  of  offsetting  tax 
refunds  to  businesses  with  delinquent  Federal 
debt.  So  far,  the  study  has  identified  for  poten¬ 
tial  tax  refund  offset  $700  million  in  delin¬ 
quent  Federal  debt  owed  by  businesses. 

Drug  Control 

Objectives  are  (1)  to  develop  a  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy;  (2)  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
illegal  drugs;  and  (3)  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  illegal  drugs. 

National  Drug  Control  Strategy. — The 

Administration  has  prepared  a  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy  (the  first  strategy  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1989,  the  second  in  January  1990,  and 
the  third  in  February  1991).  The  Strategy  sets 
goals  for  (1)  the  reduction  of  current  and  fre¬ 
quent  drug  use  (as  measured  by  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse’s  Household  Survey 
and  the  High  School  Senior  Survey);  (2) 
changes  in  student’s  attitudes  toward  drug  use 
(as  measured  by  the  High  School  Senior  Sur¬ 
vey);  (3)  decreases  in  the  number  of  drug- relat¬ 
ed  medical  emergencies  (as  measured  by  the 
Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network);  and  (4)  re¬ 
duced  drug  availability  and  production.  It  also 
includes  provision  for  substantial  Federal 
funding  increases,  more  stringent  law  enforce¬ 
ment  efforts,  interdiction  of  drugs  coming 
across  our  borders,  and  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  efforts.  The  budget  requests  $11.7  billion 
in  1992,  a  $1.1  billion  increase  over  1991. 

Reduced  Demand. — Drug  use  has  in  recent 
years  declined.  The  1989  National  Household 
Survey  shows  that  the  number  of  people  who 
reported  current  cocaine  use  declined  by  72 
percent  in  the  last  5  years  (from  5.8  million 
in  1985  to  1.6  million  in  1990).  The  National 
High  School  Senior  Survey’s  data  show  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  adolescents  reporting 
current  cocaine  use  (from  a  peak  of  6.7  percent 
in  1985  to  2,8  percent  in  1989).  Reported  mari¬ 
juana  use  continues  its  steady  drop  (from  a 
peak  of  37  percent  in  1979  to  17  percent  in 
1989).  At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of 
high  school  seniors  who  report  that  they  dis¬ 
approve  of  individuals  who  use  illicit  drugs 
continues  to  rise.  The  budget  requests  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8  percent  over  1991,  or  a  total  of 
$3.2  billion,  for  drug  treatment  and  prevention 
activities.  These  resources  include  continued 
expansion  of  prevention  efforts  and  a  new 
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treatment  capacity  expansion  initiative.  Al¬ 
most  $500  million  is  requested  for  drug  control 
research. 

Reduced  Supply. — In  February  1990,  the 
United  States  signed  the  Document  of 
Cartagena,  establishing  drug  control  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Colombia.  Al¬ 
though  worldwide  production  of  all  illicit  drugs 
has  increased,  there  are  signs  of  progress.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra¬ 
tion  (DEA),  cocaine  prices  at  the  wholesale 
level  have  been  rising  nationwide  for  about 
a  year.  For  example,  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  wholesale  cocaine  prices  have  jumped 
by  more  than  40  percent  since  December  of 
1989.  In  addition,  the  purity  of  cocaine  sold 
at  the  wholesale  level  has  been  falling  since 
late  1988.  At  the  retail  level,  prices  have  not 
increased  measurably,  but  drug  purity  has  de¬ 
creased.  This  has  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price,  since  addicts  have  to  buy  more  cocaine 
to  attain  the  same  “high.” 

The  budget  requests  a  total  of  $8.0  billion 
for  international,  interdiction,  and  other  drug 
law  enforcement  activities,  a  12  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  1991.  These  resources  include  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  interagency  task  forces,  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  President’s  Andean  Strategy,  and 
improved  interdiction  efforts. 

Government  Management  and  Integrity 

The  objective  is  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
programs  for  the  public  and  Federal  steward¬ 
ship  over  public  resources.  This  objective  has 
three  parts:  (1)  improved  financial  manage¬ 
ment;  (2)  enhancement  of  senior  management’s 
decisionmaking  and  oversight  capacity  through 
the  development  of  quality  data  bases  which 
integrate  budget  and  accounting  data  and  pro 
gram  results;  and  (3)  increased  priority  for  in¬ 
ternal  controls  under  the  Federal  Managers’ 
Financial  Integrity  Act  (FMFIA)  and  audit  fol¬ 
low-up  under  the  Inspector  General  Act 
Amendments  of  1988. 

Financial  Management. — OMB  estab¬ 
lished  a  Five  Point  Program  in  1990  to  address 
each  of  the  primary  requirements  of  quality 
Financial  management:  accounting  standards; 
system  and  information  standards;  agency  sys¬ 
tem  development;  integration  of  agency  and 
central  systems;  and  financial  reporting. 


In  October  1990,  OMB,  Treasury  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  established  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Accounting  Standards  Advisory  Board  to 
develop  needed  accounting  standards.  Progress 
was  made  in  defining  govemmentwide  Finan¬ 
cial  systems  and  information  standards 
through  the  release  of  personnel/payroll  and 
travel  system  standards  and  the  ongoing  iden¬ 
tification  and  deFinition  of  govemmentwide 
data  standards.  Reviews  of  the  Financial  man¬ 
agement  systems  of  Five  major  agencies  were 
conducted.  Automated  govemmentwide  budget 
execution  information  will  be  produced  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1991,  for  the  First  time,  through  the  elec¬ 
tronic  linkage  of  agency  and  central  systems. 
An  initiative  was  begun  to  produce  annual  au¬ 
dited  financial  statements  to  improve  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  Government’s  financial  condition 
and  the  quality  of  Financial  data.  In  addition, 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  estab¬ 
lished  in  November  1990  new  procedures  for 
closing  expired  accounts  to  assure  better  con¬ 
trol  and  accountability  of  Federal  funds. 

The  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990  en¬ 
hanced  these  improvement  efforts  by  requiring 
the  appointment  of  a  chief  financial  officer  in 
each  major  agency  and  a  Deputy  Director  for 
Management  and  a  Controller  within  OMB. 
The  Act  also  required  the  selected  production 
and  audit  of  annual  financial  statements  and 
prescribed  other  important  planning  and  re¬ 
porting  requirements. 

Information  Systems. — An  important  part 
of  this  objective  is  to  build  upon  improved  Fi¬ 
nancial  systems  as  a  base  to  meet  broader  in¬ 
formation  needs.  Annual  financial  statements 
required  by  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act 
will  initially  report  primarily  financial  infor¬ 
mation,  but  will  be  expanded  in  phases  to  re¬ 
port  associated  programmatic  information  (in¬ 
cluding  performance  measures).  Initial  report¬ 
ing  requirements  for  financial  statements  are 
being  developed  with  the  advice  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Council  on  Management  Improvement, 
the  President’s  Council  on  Integrity  and  Effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Coun¬ 
cil;  decisions  are  expected  by  April  1991.  A 
task  force  of  the  President’s  Council  on  Man¬ 
agement  Improvement  is  complementing  this 
effort  by  surveying  agency  managers  to  iden¬ 
tify  management  information  requirements  to 
guide  the  development  of  general  management 
reports  and  associated  data  bases. 
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Internal  Controls  and  Audit  Followup . — 
The  FMFIA  program  has  been  strengthened 
in  1990.  FMFIA  implementation  has  been 
made  the  personal  responsibility  of  agency 
Deputies.  OMB  established  the  High  Risk  List 
and  required  agencies  to  report,  in  July  1990, 
on  their  plans  for,  and  progress  in,  correcting 
their  high  risk  areas.  In  assessing  the  agency 
reports,  OMB  found  that,  in  most  areas,  agen¬ 
cies  were  making  good  progress  and  had  active 
efforts  underway  to  improve  programs  and  op¬ 
erations.  In  addition,  OMB  established  special 
teams  to  move  forward  in  reducing  risk  in  se¬ 
lected  areas.  These  teams  have  actively 
worked  with  agency  management  in  1990  to 
help  correct  problems  in  the  Railroad  Retire¬ 
ment  Board  (RRB),  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  (IRS)  and  the  Department  of  Education 
student  loan  program.  In  January  1991,  OMB 
initiated,  in  concert  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  review  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  financial  management  system. 

International  Trade  and  Export 
Development 

Objectives  are  (1)  to  improve  the  U.S.  trade 
position  through  securing  freer  and  fairer  trad¬ 
ing  conditions  in  international  negotiations; 
and  (2)  to  define,  articulate,  and  implement 
the  U.S.  Government’s  role  in  export  develop¬ 
ment. 

Free  and  Fair  Trade . — The  United  States 
Trade  Representative  (USTR)  has  sought  to 
open  world  markets  and  liberalize  trade 
through  the  Uruquay  Round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  and  through  the  active  pur¬ 
suit  and  implementation  of  regional  and  bilat¬ 
eral  initiatives  (e.g.,  the  U.S. -Canada  Free 
Trade  Agreement). 

Multilateral. — The  Uruguay  Round  is  a 
multi-year  set  of  negotiations  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  to  liberalize  trade  in  goods  and 
services.  It  is  expected  that  negotiations  on 
the  Uruguay  Round  will  resume  in  February 
if,  as  the  United  States  assumes,  the  European 
Community  adjusts  its  position  on  agriculture. 

Regional  and  Bilateral . — USTR  has  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  Canadian  government  to  use 
the  U.S.  Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement's 
(FTA)  U.S. -Canada  Commission  to  expand 
trade  liberalization.  The  Administration  has 


launched  a  Structural  Impediments  Initiative 
(SII)  with  Japan  to  address  such  impediments 
as  rigidities  in  the  Japanese  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  and  pricing  mechanisms.  In  addition  to 
the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative, 
with  its  goal  of  hemispheric  free  trade,  the 
Administration  has  initiated  a  Framework  ap¬ 
proach  with  Mexico  which  includes  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  an  accelerated  Uruquay  Round  pack¬ 
age  and  the  initiation  of  bilateral  trade  and 
investment  facilitation  talks.  The  1990 
ASEAN-U.S.  Initiative  is  examining  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of,  and  possible  new  frameworks  for, 
trade  and  investment  relationships  with  the 
six  ASEAN  member  countries. 

Sectoral  initiatives  have  been  launched  in 
both  steel  and  shipbuilding.  Trade  liberaliza¬ 
tion  priorities  were  identified  in  May  1990 
under  the  “Super  and  Special  301”  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Act,  and  bilateral  negotiations 
in  these  respects  will  be  conducted  over  the 
next  12  to  18  months  concerning  trade-distort¬ 
ing  practices  and  outstanding  intellectual 
property  issues. 

Export  Promotion . — The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  drafting  a  policy  statement  de¬ 
scribing  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
export  development.  The  proposed  policy  will 
be  reviewed  by  all  Federal  agencies  with  ex¬ 
port  development  responsibility  and,  sub¬ 
sequently,  by  representatives  of  the  States  and 
other  agencies  and  organizations  with  which 
the  Federal  Government  shares  export-related 
commitments.  New  areas  of  attention  will  in¬ 
clude  European  Community  integration  in 
1992,  the  U.S. -Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement, 
the  Uruguay  Round  negotiations,  continued  ef¬ 
forts  to  open  up  Japanese  markets,  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  increase  the  involvement  of  “mul¬ 
tipliers”  in  export  development  activities. 

The  Public  Service 

The  objective  is  to  improve  the  quality  and 
image  of  the  Federal  civil  service  through  more 
effective  recruitment,  retention,  development, 
performance  evaluation,  and  compensation 
practices. 

Pay  and  Evaluation . — Federal  pay  sys¬ 
tems  were  reformed  through  passage  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1990  (Pay  Act)  in  November  1990.  The  Act 
provides  for  locality-based  pay  differentials,  re- 
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cruitment  and  retention  incentives,  and  other 
provisions  leading  to  closing  the  gap  between 
Federal  and  private  sector  pay  practices.  Ear¬ 
lier  enacted  legislation  provided  for  increased 
senior-level  pay.  A  Pay-for-Performance  Labor- 
Management  Committee,  called  for  in  the  new 
pay  legislation,  will  advise  the  Office  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management  (OPM)  on  the  design  of 
systems  to  strengthen  the  linkage  between 
performance  and  pay.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  concluded  research  on  perform¬ 
ance  appraisal  methodologies  for  OPM. 

Recruitment  and  Retention . — OPM  has 
introduced  a  new  examination  program  for 
entry  into  more  than  100  key  administrative 
and  white-collar  occupations.  The  “Administra¬ 
tive  Careers  With  America”  staffing  system 
was  initiated  in  1990.  It  is  targeted  to  enhance 
the  recruitment  of  talented  new  college  grad¬ 
uates  in  100  occupations.  In  addition,  OPM 
published  a  comprehensive  “Federal  Career  Di¬ 
rectory”  and  inaugurated  public  service  rec¬ 
ognition  celebrations  and  Job  Fairs.  The  Pay 
Act  also  provides  new  flexiblities  which  will 
help  recruitment,  retention,  and  performance. 

Federal  Health  Benefits . — OPM  transmit¬ 
ted  an  outline  for  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  (FEHB)  reform  to  Congress  in  March 
1990.  Several  Administration  initiatives  to  en¬ 
hance  program  operations  were  enacted  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 
These  included  hospital  cost  containment 
measures,  improved  coordination  with  Medi¬ 
care,  application  of  Medicare  payment  limits 
to  certain  services  provided  retirees,  improved 
cash  management,  and  exemption  of  FEHB 
carriers  from  State  premium  taxes.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  currently  studying  options  for 
more  comprehensive  reform. 

Research  and  Development 

Objectives  are  (1)  to  develop  a  long-range 
R&D  investment  policy;  (2)  to  encourage  pri¬ 
vate  investment  in  R&D;  (3)  to  increase  the 
supply  of  engineers  and  scientists  through  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal  actions  and  to  coordinate 
Federal  strategies  for  science  education  in 
order  to  assure  a  technologically  literate 
workforce;  and  (4)  to  manage  direct  Federal 
investments  in  R&D  more  effectively. 

Long  Range  R&D  Investment  Policy. — 
The  President’s  Science  Advisor  and  the  Office 


of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  (OSTP)  co¬ 
ordinated  the  development  of  a  U.S.  Tech¬ 
nology  Policy  in  September  1990,  to  help  guide 
future  investments  in  the  area  of  applied  civil¬ 
ian  R&D.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Council  on  Science,  Engineering,  and  Tech¬ 
nology  (FCCSET),  working  with  OMB,  has  de¬ 
veloped  long-term  research  strategies  and 
plans  in  the  areas  of  global  change  research, 
high  performance  computing  and  communica¬ 
tions,  and  math  and  science  education. 

Private  Sector  Investment  in  R&D. — The 

budget  proposes  to  make  the  20  percent  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  (R&E)  tax  credit 
permanent  by  allowing  100  percent  of  total  re¬ 
search  expenses  to  be  used  for  the  computation 
of  the  credit  for  all  years  after  December  31, 
1989.  The  budget  proposes  a  1-vear  extension 
of  the  rules,  as  modified  by  the  Omnibus  Budg¬ 
et  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  for  the  allocation 
of  foreign  and  domestic  R&E  expenditures  for 
companies  with  foreign  operations.  The  pro¬ 
posal  would  also  allow  100  percent  of  U.S.  ex¬ 
penditures  to  be  covered,  rather  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  75  percent. 

Supply  of  Engineers  and  Scientists. — 
Through  the  FCCSET’s  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Human  Resources,  a  plan  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  coordinate  Federal  efforts  and  focus 
Federal  activities  in  the  areas  of  (1)  precollege 
teacher  enhancement  and  preparation;  (2) 
precollege  curriculum  development,  R&D  in 
teaching  and  learning,  dissemination,  and 
technical  assistance;  (3)  organization  reform, 
system  operation,  and  comprehensive  reform; 
and  (4)  student  incentives  and  opportunities. 

Management  of  Federal  R&D. — The  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  has  coordi¬ 
nated  the  development  of  a  framework  to  as¬ 
sist  in  working  towards  these  MBO  objectives. 
Further,  the  President  has  appointed  the 
members  of  the  President’s  Council  of  Advisors 
on  Science  and  Technology,  and  FCCSET  has 
been  established  to  coordinate  Federal  re¬ 
search  and  development  programs  that  involve 
more  than  one  agency.  Such  coordination  al¬ 
lows  for  better  management  of  Federal  R&D 
and  more  effective  use  of  Federal  R&D  invest¬ 
ments.  Committees  and  work  groups  of  the 
FCCSET  have  developed  plans  for  global 
change  research,  mathematics  and  science  edu¬ 
cation,  and  high  performance  computing. 
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X.  RECEIPTS,  USER  FEES,  AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS 

GOVERNMENTAL  RECEIPTS 


Receipts  (budget  and  off-budget)  are  taxes  and  other 
collections  from  the  public  that  result  from  the  exercise 


of  the  Government’s  sovereign  or  governmental  powers. 
The  difference  between  receipts  and  outlays  determines 
the  surplus  or  deficit. 


Table  X-1.  RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 

(In  bifoons  of  dollars) 


Source 

1990  actual 

Estimata 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

individual  income  taxes 

466.9 

492.6 

529.5 

572.0 

632.9 

688.9 

742.1 

Corporation  income  taxes 

93.5 

95.9 

101  9 

109.0 

120.6 

130.0 

138.3 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions  . 

380  0 

402  0 

429  4 

463  8 

501.0 

534.1 

568.5 

On-budget  .....  . .  ..  . .  . .  . ........... 

(98.4) 

(103.7) 

(114.1) 

(125.1) 

(135.5) 

(144.2) 

(151.3) 

Off-budget . .  . ..  . ..  ...  . 

(281  7) 

(298.3) 

(315.3) 

(338.7) 

(365.5) 

(389.8) 

(417.2) 

Excise  taxes 

35.3 

448 

47  8 

50.1 

52.0 

53.6 

47.8 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

11.5 

12.2 

13.3 

14.1 

13.7 

14.6 

15.7 

Customs  duties  and  fees 

16.7 

17.7 

19.3 

20.8 

22.0 

22.7 

23.9 

Miscellaneous  receipts  . 

27.3 

26.2 

239 

22.8 

23.2 

23.5 

24.5 

Total  receipts 

1,031.3 

1,091.4 

1,165.0 

1,252.7 

1,365.3  H 

1,467.3 

1,560.7 

On-budget  ...  .  . 

(749  7) 

(793.2) 

(849.8) 

(914  0) 

(9998) 

(1,077.5) 

(1.143.5) 

Off-budget 

(281  7) 

(298.3) 

(315.3) 

(338.7) 

(365.5) 

(389.8/ 

(417.2) 

Growth  in  receipts. — Total  receipts  in  1992  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $1,165.0  billion,  an  increase  of  $73.6  billion 
or  6.7  percent  from  the  $1,091.4  billion  estimated  for 
1991.  Receipts  are  projected  to  grow  at  a  much  higher 
average  annual  rate  of  7.6  percent  between  1992  and 
1996,  to  $1,560.7  billion.  Because  the  rate  of  growth 
of  receipts  in  1992  exceeds  the  rate  of  growth  of  GNP, 
the  receipts  share  of  GNP  is  projected  to  rise  from 


19.4  percent  in  1991  to  19.5  percent  in  1992.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  receipts  exceeds  the  rate  of  growth  of  GNP 
in  subsequent  years,  causing  the  receipts  share  of  GNP 
to  rise  to  20.0  percent  in  1996.  This  is  well  above  the 
average  receipts  shares  of  GNP  of  18.3  percent  and 
19.0  percent  realized  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  respec¬ 
tively. 


Table  X-2.  CHANGES  IN  RECEIPTS 

(In  btlbons  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Receipts  under  tax  rates  and  structure  in  effect  January  1, 1990' 

1,064.9 

1,117.8 

1,206.3 

1,309.5 

1,403.0 

1,499.7 

Enacted  iegisiative  changes: 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 2  ....  .. 

23.2 

35.0 

31.9 

36.5 

37  4 

288 

Social  security  (OASDi)  taxable  earnings  base  increases- 

$51,300  to  $53,400  on  Jan.  1,  1991  . 

0.7 

2.2 

2.6 

3.1 

3.6 

4.2 

$53,400  to  $55,500  on  Jan.  1,  1992  .... 

0.8 

2.3 

2.8 

3.3 

3.8 

$55  500  to  $57,900  on  Jan.  1,  1993  .... 

1.0 

2.9 

3.3 

3.9 

$57*900  to  $61,800  on  Jan  1,  1994 

1.6 

4.7 

5.5 

$61,800  to  $65,400  on  Jan  1,1995.  . 

1.4 

4.3 

$65,400  to  $69,000  on  Jan  1,  1996 

1.4 

Medicare  (Hi)  taxable  earnings  base  increases 

$51,300  to  $125,000  on  Jan.  1,  1991  . 

2.3 

6.5 

7.7 

9.1 

10.5 

12.2 

$125,000  to  $130,200  on  Jan.  1,  1992  .  ....  ..........  .. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

$130  200  to  $135  900  on  Jan  1,  1993  ......................  ..  ... 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

$135  900  to  $145  200  on  Jan  1,  1994 

0  1 

0.4 

0.4 

$145,200  to  $153,900  on  Jan  1  1994 

0.1 

0.3 

$153,900  to  $162,600  on  Jan  1,1996  .  ........... 

0.1 

Proposed  legislation  and  administrative  action 

0.4 

2.7 

0.6 

~0.7 

-0.9 

-4.3 

Total,  receipts  under  existing  and  proposed  legislation  and  administrative  action1  ...  .. 

1,091.4 

1,165.0 

1,252.7 

1,365.3 

1,467.3 

1,560.7 

These  estimates  assume  a  social  security  taxable  earnings  base  of  $51,300  through  1996. 

3  Excludes  the  effect  of  medicare  (HI)  base  changes  shown  below 

3  These  estimates  include  both  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  administrative  and  legislative  changes. 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Composition  of  receipts . — The  Federal  tax  system 
will  rely  predominantly  on  income  and  payroll  taxes 
in  1992,  with  these  sources  accounting  for  82.2  percent 
of  receipts.  The  Federal  tax  system  will  continue  to 
rely  predominantly  on  these  sources  of  receipts  in  1996, 
when  their  combined  share  will  rise  to  83.7  percent. 

ENACTED  LEGISLATION 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

1990.  — This  Act,  which  is  the  largest  deficit  reduction 
package  in  history,  is  an  important  measure  for  ensur¬ 
ing  America’s  long-term  economic  growth.  It  was  the 
result  of  long,  hard  work  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress.  Less  than  30  percent  of  its  deficit  reduc¬ 
tions  were  achieved  through  revenue  increases.  The 
major  revenue  provisions  of  the  Act  are  described 
below: 

Individual  Income  Tax  Provisions 

Modify  individual  income  tax  rates. — Two  statutory 
tax  brackets  and  tax  rates — 15  percent  and  28  per¬ 
cent — were  in  effect  under  prior  law.  However,  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  15  percent  bracket  was  phased  out  for  tax¬ 
payers  with  taxable  income  exceeding  specified  levels, 
implicitly  creating  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  33  percent 
in  the  affected  income  range.  Effective  January  1,  1991, 
the  phaseout  of  the  benefit  of  the  15  percent  bracket 
is  repealed  and  a  third  statutory  tax  rate  of  31  percent 
is  imposed  on  taxable  income  greater  than  or  equal 
to  the  level  at  which  the  phaseout  of  prior  law  began. 

Limit  itemized  deductions. — Effective  January  1, 

1991,  otherwise  allowable  deductions  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  medical  expenses,  casualty  and  theft  losses,  and 
investment  interest),  are  reduced  for  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  is  equal  to  three  percent  of  the  taxpayer’s  adjusted 
gross  income  in  excess  of  $100,000;  however,  a  tax¬ 
payer’s  deductions  may  not  be  reduced  by  more  than 
80  percent. 

Phase  out  personal  exemptions. — The  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions  is  phased  out  as  the  taxpayer’s 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  threshold  amounts.  For 
1991,  the  threshold  amounts  are  $150,000  for  taxpayers 
filing  a  joint  return,  $125,000  for  a  head  of  household, 
$100,000  for  a  single  taxpayer,  and  $75,000  for  a  mar¬ 
ried  taxpayer  filing  a  separate  return;  these  amounts 
are  indexed  for  inflation  beginning  in  1992.  Each  other¬ 
wise  allowable  exemption  is  reduced  by  two  percent 
for  each  $2,500  (or  fraction  thereof)  that  the  taxpayer’s 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  the  threshold  amount. 

Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

Modify  and  expand  earned  income  tax  credit 
(EITC). — Certain  individuals  who  maintain  a  home  for 
one  or  more  children  are  allowed  an  advance  refundable 
tax  credit  based  on  the  taxpayer’s  earned  income. 
Under  prior  law,  the  earned  income  tax  credit  (EITC) 
for  1990  was  equal  to  14  percent  of  the  first  $6,810 
of  earned  income,  for  a  maximum  credit  of  $953.  The 
credit  was  phased  out  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  adjusted  gross  income  in  1990  ex¬ 
ceeded  $10,730.  Effective  for  taxable  years  beginning 


after  December  31,  1990,  the  rate  of  the  credit  is  in¬ 
creased,  an  adjustment  is  provided  for  family  size,  and 
the  phaseout  rates  are  modified  as  follows: 


percentage 

Phaseout 

percentage 

1991 

1  qualifying  child  . . . .  .  .... 

167 

11.93 

2  or  more  qualifying  children 

17.3 

12  36 

1992 

1  qualifying  child  . . 

17.6 

1257 

2  or  more  qualifying  children 

184 

13.14 

1993 

1  qualifying  child . 

185 

13.21 

2  or  more  qualifying  children 

195 

13  93 

1994  and  thereafter. 

1  qualifying  child  . 

230 

16.43 

2  or  more  qualifying  children 

250 

17.86 

The  prior  law  dollar  thresholds,  indexed  for  inflation, 
are  retained.  In  addition,  the  eligibility  rules  are  modi¬ 
fied. 

Establish  supplemental  credit  for  young  children. — 
An  additional  credit  is  provided  for  qualifying  children 
under  the  age  of  1,  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer.  The  maximum  credit  for  1991  is  $355. 

Establish  supplemental  credit  for  certain  health  insur¬ 
ance  premium  expenses. — Effective  for  taxable  years  be¬ 
ginning  after  December  31,  1990,  a  credit  is  available 
to  taxpayers  for  qualified  health  insurance  expenses 
that  include  coverage  for  a  qualifying  child.  The  eligi¬ 
bility  criteria,  income  and  phaseout  requirements  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  EITC.  However,  the  credit 
percentage  is  6.0  percent  of  earned  income  and  the 
phaseout  rate  is  4.285  percent.  For  1991,  the  maximum 
credit  is  $428. 

Excise  Tax  Provisions 

Increase  excise  taxes  on  distilled  spirits ,  beer  and 
wine. — Excise  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  are  increased 
by  $1.00  to  $13.50  per  proof  gallon  effective  January 
1,  1991.  Excise  taxes  on  beer  generally  are  doubled 
on  that  date  from  $9.00  to  $18.00  per  barrel.  Wine, 
which  generally  had  been  taxed  at  rates  ranging  from 
$0.17  to  $2.40  per  wine  gallon  prior  to  January  1,  1991, 
is  now  taxed  at  rates  ranging  from  $1.07  to  $3.30  per 
wine  gallon. 

Increase  tobacco  excise  taxes. — Excise  taxes  on  all  to¬ 
bacco  products,  including  cigarettes,  cigars,  chewing  to¬ 
bacco,  snuff,  and  pipe  tobacco,  are  increased  by  50  per¬ 
cent  relative  to  prior  law.  The  first  increase,  equal  to 
25  percent  of  prior  law,  is  effective  January  1,  1991. 
The  second  increase,  equal  in  dollar  amount  to  the  first 
increase,  will  be  effective  January  1,  1993.  Specifically, 
the  excise  tax  on  small  cigarettes  is  increased  from 
$.16  per  pack  to  $.20  per  pack  on  January  1,  1991 
and  will  be  increased  to  $.24  per  pack  on  January  1, 
1993. 

Expand  excise  tax  on  ozone  depleting  chemicals. — The 
prior  law  fee  imposed  on  certain  ozone-depleting  chemi¬ 
cals  is  expanded  to  apply  to  additional  chemicals  includ¬ 
ing  carbon  tetrachloride  and  methyl  chloroform  effective 
January  1,  1991.  The  amount  of  the  fee  is  determined 
by  multiplying  a  base  fee  amount  by  a  factor — ranging 
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from  0.1  to  10.0 — that  represents  the  ozone-depleting 
potential  of  the  chemical  The  base  fee  per  pound  appli¬ 
cable  to  chemicals  taxed  under  prior  law  is  $1.37  for 
calendar  year  1991,  $1.67  for  calendar  year  1992,  and 
$2.65  for  calendar  years  1993  and  1994.  Thereafter, 
the  base  fee  increases  by  $.45  per  pound  per  year. 
The  base  fee  per  pound  is  phased  in  for  newly  taxed 
chemicals,  equaling  $1.37  for  1991  and  1992,  $1.67  for 
1993,  $3.00  for  1994,  and  $3.10  for  1995.  Thereafter, 
the  base  fee  increases  by  $0.45  per  pound  as  it  does 
for  chemicals  taxed  under  prior  law. 

Increase  highway  and  motor  boat  fuels  excise  taxes. — 
The  prior  law  excise  taxes  imposed  on  gasoline  and 
special  motor  fuels  used  in  highway  transportation  and 
motor  boats  are  increased  from  $.09  per  gallon  to  $.14 
per  gallon  effective  December  1,  1990.  On  that  date 
the  prior  law  excise  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used  in  highway 
transportation  is  increased  by  $.05  per  gallon  to  $.20 
per  gallon  and  a  $.025  per  gallon  tax  is  imposed  on 
fuels  used  in  rail  transportation.  The  Act  specifies  that 
one-half  of  the  increases  in  highway  fuels  taxes  and 
motor  boat  fuels  taxes  be  deposited  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Aquatic  Resources  Trust  Fund, 
respectively;  the  remaining  half  of  the  increases  are 
to  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury. 
The  tax  imposed  on  fuels  used  in  rail  transportation 
is  also  to  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund. 

Increase  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  taxes. — Ex¬ 
cise  taxes  deposited  in  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund  were  scheduled  to  expire  after  December  31,  1990 
under  prior  law.  This  Act  extends  these  taxes  through 
December  31,  1995,  but  also  increases  the  tax  on  air 
passengers  from  8  percent  to  10  percent,  increases  the 
tax  on  airfreight  from  5  percent  to  6.25  percent,  in¬ 
creases  the  tax  on  noncommercial  aviation  gasoline 
from  $  12  per  gallon  to  $.15  per  gallon,  and  increases 
the  tax  on  noncommercial  aviation  jet  fuel  from  $.14 
per  gallon  to  $.175  per  gallon.  In  addition,  the  Act 
specifies  that  all  revenue  from  the  increases  in  aviation 
gasoline  and  fuel  excise  taxes  relative  to  prior  law  rates 
go  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  through  1992, 
and  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  for 
1993-1995. 

Increase  ad  valorem  fee  on  shippers. — The  prior  law 
ad  valorem  fee  on  shippers  is  increased  from  0  04  per¬ 
cent  of  cargo  value  to  0.125  percent  of  cargo  value  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1991. 

Reauthorize  leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank 
(LUST)  Trust  Fund  tax. — Prior  to  September  1,  1990, 
a  tax  of  $.001  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  special  motor  fuels,  aviation  fuel  and  fuels 
used  on  inland  waterways,  and  deposited  in  the  LUST 
Trust  Fund.  This  tax  terminated  on  August  31,  1990 
after  the  Fund  reached  a  statutory  ceiling  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  of  net  revenue.  This  Act  reimposes  the  tax  through 
December  31,  1995. 

Reauthorize  Hazardous  Substance  Super  fund  Trust 
Fund  taxes. — The  taxes  authorized  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  were  scheduled  to 
expire  on  December  31,  1991  under  prior  law.  This 
Act  extends  these  taxes  through  December  31,  1995. 


Superfund  financing  is  derived  from  a  tax  of  $.082  per 
barrel  on  domestic  crude  oil  and  $.117  per  barrel  on 
imported  petroleum  products,  a  tax  on  domestic  feed¬ 
stock  chemicals  and  imported  chemical  derivatives,  and 
an  environmental  tax  on  corporate  taxable  income. 

Increase  gas  guzzler  excise  tax. — The  pnor  law  tax 
imposed  on  the  manufacturer  or  importer  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  do  not  meet  statutory  standards  for  fuel 
economy  is  doubled  effective  January  1,  1991  The  Act 
repeals  the  prior  law  exemption  provided  for  stretch 
limousines,  as  well  as  the  special  rules  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  set  the  rate  of  tax  for 
small  manufacturers. 

Extend  and  modify  collection  of  telephone  excise  tax. — 
The  3  percent  excise  tax  imposed  on  local  and  toll  tele¬ 
phone  service,  and  on  teletypewriter  exchange  service, 
which  was  scheduled  to  expire  after  December  31,  1990, 
is  permanently  extended.  In  addition,  the  collection  pe¬ 
riod  of  telephone  excise  taxes  is  modified,  effective  for 
taxes  considered  collected  for  semi-monthly  periods  be¬ 
ginning  after  December  31,  1990. 

Impose  excise  tax  on  certain  luxury  goods. — Effective 
January  1,  1991  through  December  31,  1999,  an  excise 
tax,  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  retail  price  in  excess 
of  specified  thresholds,  is  levied  on  the  following  items: 
automobiles  above  $30,000,  boats  and  yachts  above 
$100,000,  aircraft  above  $250,000,  and  furs  and  jewelry 
above  $10,000.  Boats,  yachts,  aircraft,  and  passenger 
cars  used  exclusively  in  a  trade  or  business  or  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  persons  or  property  for  com¬ 
pensation  or  hire  generally  are  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Expiring  Tax  Provisions 

Extend  research  and  experimentation  (R&E)  alloca¬ 
tion  rules. — The  rules  for  allocating  R&E  expenses  to 
U.S.  or  foreign  source  income  are  extended  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  15  months  so  that  they  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  before  August  1,  1991 

Extend  research  and  experimentation  (R&E)  tax  cred¬ 
it. — The  tax  credit  provided  for  certain  incremental  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  expenditures,  which  was 
scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31,  1990,  is  extended 
for  1  year.  In  addition,  the  special  rule  to  prorate  re¬ 
search  expenditures  incurred  during  1990  is  repealed. 

Extend  exclusion  for  employer-provided  educational 
assistance. — The  exclusion  for  employer-provided  edu¬ 
cational  assistance  is  extended  to  apply  to  amounts 
paid  by  an  employer  on  or  before  December  31,  1991. 
In  addition,  the  restriction  on  graduate  level  courses 
is  repealed,  effective  for  taxahle  years  heginning  after 
December  31,  1990. 

Extend  low-income  housing  tax  credit. — The  low  in¬ 
come  housing  tax  credit,  which  was  scheduled  to  expire 
after  December  31,  1990,  is  extended  for  one  year 
through  December  31,  1991,  with  several  modifications. 

Extend  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees. — The  aban¬ 
doned  mine  reclamation  fees,  which  were  scheduled  to 
expire  in  August  1992,  are  extended  through  September 
30,  1995. 

Extend  IRS  user  fee. — The  prior  law  fee  on  each  re¬ 
quest  for  a  letter  ruling,  determination  letter,  opinion 
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letter,  or  other  similar  ruling  or  determination  filed 
after  January  31,  1988  and  before  October  1,  1990, 
is  extended  through  September  30,  1995. 

Tax  Incentive  Provisions 

Initiate  energy  incentives. — The  Act  includes  several 
incentives  to  encourage  the  finding  of  new  oil  and  gas 
fields  and  the  reclaiming  of  old  fields.  These  incentives 
include  the  following:  a  2  year  extension  of  the 
nonconventional  fuels  tax  credit  and  an  expansion  of 
the  definition  of  qualifying  gas  produced  from  a  tight 
sands  formation;  the  initiation  of  a  new  income  tax 
credit  for  ethanol  production,  modification  of  existing 
credits  for  ethanol  fuels  and  ethanol  fuels  mixtures, 
and  modification  of  the  tariff  on  ethanol;  initiation  of 
a  new  income  tax  credit  for  qualified  enhanced  oil  re¬ 
covery  costs;  modification  of  percentage  depletion  rules; 
and  the  provision  of  alternative  minimum  tax  relief 
for  oil  and  gas  operations. 

Initiate  small  business  incentives. — Several  incentives 
designed  to  assist  small  business  are  provided  in  the 
Act.  These  incentives  include  the  following:  a  revision 
of  estate  freeze  rules,  generally  effective  for  transfers 
made  and  agreements  entered  into  after  October  8, 
1990;  and  modification  of  the  treatment  of  certain  ex¬ 
penditures  incurred  to  make  businesses  accessible  to 
disabled  individuals. 

Insurance  Company  Provisions 

Amortize  policy  acquisition  expenses  of  insurance  com¬ 
panies. — Under  prior  law,  insurance  companies  gen¬ 
erally  were  allowed  to  deduct  life  insurance  policy  ac¬ 
quisition  expenses  (commissions  and  other  selling  ex¬ 
penses)  in  the  year  in  which  they  were  incurred.  In 
the  case  of  reinsurance,  however,  the  reinsuring  com¬ 
pany  was  required  to  capitalize  commissions  and  to 
amortize  them  over  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  rather 
than  permitting  a  current  deduction  for  such  an  ex¬ 
pense.  Effective  after  September  30,  1990,  insurance 
companies  are  required  to  amortize  life  insurance  policy 
acquisition  expenses  on  a  straight-line  basis  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  120  months  beginning  with  the  first  month  in 
the  second  half  of  the  taxable  year.  For  any  given  tax¬ 
able  year,  policy  acquisition  expenses  required  to  be 
capitalized  and  amortized  are  determined  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cific  percentage  of  the  net  premiums,  depending  on  the 
type  of  insurance  contract.  Three  separate  categories 
of  insurance  contracts,  and,  therefore,  three  separate 
percentages,  are  identified.  A  special  rule  is  provided 
for  certain  reinsurance  transactions.  In  addition,  the 
tax  treatment  of  acquisition  expenses  incurred  on  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance  policies  sold  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  now  conforms  with  the  tax  treatment 
of  these  expenses  for  property  and  casualty  insurance 
companies. 

Include  salvage  values  in  calculation  of  loss  deduc¬ 
tions  by  insurance  companies. — Under  prior  law  a  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance  company  could  deduct 
losses  incurred  during  a  year,  but  need  not  include 
salvage  values  of  losses  paid  in  its  calculation  of  deduc¬ 
tions  for  losses  incurred.  The  salvage  values  need  not 
be  included  if  a  State  did  not  allow  the  company  to 


claim  the  salvage  values  as  assets  for  statutory  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Act  requires  insurance  companies  to  include 
salvage  values  in  their  calculations  of  loss  incurred, 
regardless  of  how  States  treat  salvage  values.  As  a 
transition  rule,  salvage  values  are  to  be  included  in 
the  calculation  of  the  deduction  for  losses  incurred  as 
if  these  values  had  been  included  in  such  calculations 
in  all  prior  tax  years. 

Employment  Tax  Provisions 

Increase  dollar  limitation  on  amount  of  wages  and 
self-employment  income  subject  to  the  medicare  (HI)  hos¬ 
pital  insurance  payroll  tax. — Effective  January  1,  1991, 
the  cap  on  wages  and  self-employment  income  consid¬ 
ered  in  calculating  HI  tax  liability  is  increased  to 
$125,000.  This  cap  is  indexed  annually  thereafter  to 
changes  in  the  average  wage. 

Extend  social  security  (OASDI)  and  medicare  (HI) 
coverage  to  State  and  local  government  employees  not 
participating  in  a  public  employee  retirement  system. — 
Mandatory  social  security  and  medicare  coverage  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  State  and  local  government  employees 
not  participating  in  a  public  employee  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  in  conjunction  with  their  current  State  and  local 
employment.  Coverage  applies  with  respect  to  all  wages 
earned  with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or  after 
June  30,  1991. 

Extend  Federal  Unemployment  Act  (FUTA)  surtax. — 
The  temporary  unemployment  surtax  of  0.2  percent  im¬ 
posed  on  employers,  which  was  scheduled  to  expire  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  after  December  31,  1990,  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  5  years  through  December  31,  1995. 

Stabilize  payroll  tax  law. — Effective  for  deposits  made 
after  July  31,  1990,  employers  holding  withheld  liability 
greater  than  or  equal  to  $100,000  were  required  to 
deposit  that  amount  by  the  close  of  the  “applicable 
banking  day”  following  the  day  on  which  the  withheld 
amount  reached  $100,000.  For  calendar  years  1990, 
1993  and  1994  the  applicable  banking  day  was  the 
first,  for  calendar  year  1991  it  was  the  second,  and 
for  calendar  year  1992  it  was  the  third.  Under  this 
Act,  effective  for  calendar  year  1991  and  succeeding 
years,  deposits  equal  to  or  greater  than  $100,000  must 
be  made  by  the  close  of  the  next  banking  day. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  Initiatives 

Increase  IRS  enforcement  funding  and  initiate  man¬ 
agement  reforms. — To  close  the  gap  between  taxes  owed 
and  taxes  paid,  additional  funding  is  provided  to  IRS. 
These  funds  are  to  be  used  to  collect  delinquent  tax 
debt,  enhance  tax  document  matching  to  detect 
underreporting  of  income  and  improper  dependent 
claims,  audit  mortgage  interest  deductions,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  audit  workforce.  In  addition,  improvements 
in  the  management  of  tax  law  enforcement  resources 
will  increase  revenue  yields  without  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  expenditures.  These  initiatives  are  expected  to 
increase  receipts  $10.2  billion  over  the  1991-1995  pe¬ 
riod. 
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Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Modify  rules  relating  to  interest  paid  by  corporators 
to  the  IRS  on  tax  obligations. — Under  prior  law,  the 
interest  rate  charged  corporations  on  the  underpayment 
of  tax  was  equal  to  the  short-term  Federal  rate  plus 
3  percentage  points.  Effective  for  purposes  of  determin¬ 
ing  interest  for  periods  after  December  31,  1990,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  taxable  period  to  which  the  underlying 
tax  may  relate,  the  rate  is  increased  to  the  Federal 
rate  plus  5  percentage  points. 

Extend  statute  of  limitations  for  collection  of  taxes. — 
Under  prior  law,  the  IRS  was  required  to  institute  col¬ 
lection  proceedings  within  6  years  after  an  assessment 
of  tax  had  been  made.  This  Act  extends  the  statute 
of  limitations  to  10  years. 

Increase  the  maximum  allowable  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  labor  laws. — In  an  effort  to  provide  effec¬ 
tive  civil  penalties,  the  maximum  allowable  civil  pen¬ 
alties  for  violations  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  are  increased  seven  fold.  These  fines  had 
not  been  increased  since  they  were  enacted  in  1970. 
The  maximum  allowable  civil  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act,  which  had  not  been 
increased  in  21  years,  are  increased  five  fold.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  amended  to  create 
a  civil  penalty  ceiling  of  $10,000  for  each  violation  of 
some  of  the  provisions  relating  to  child  labor. 

Permit  limited  use  of  excess  pension  funds  to  pay  cur¬ 
rent  retiree  health  benefits  and  modify  treatment  of  em¬ 
ployer  reversions. — The  transfer  of  excess  pension  plan 
assets  to  pay  current  retiree  health  benefits  is  allowed, 
effective  for  transfers  occurring  in  taxable  yqars  begin¬ 
ning  after  December  31,  1990  and  before  January  1, 
1996.  The  prior  law  excise  tax  on  any  assets  that  revert 
to  the  employer  upon  plan  termination  is  increased 
from  15  percent  to  20  percent  if  the  employer  estab¬ 
lishes  a  qualified  replacement  plan,  or  to  50  percent 
if  no  replacement  plan  is  established.  The  higher  excise 


tax  is  applicable  to  reversions  occurring  after  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1990. 

RECEIPTS  PROPOSALS 

Enhance  long-term  investment. — Long-term  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  enhanced  through  expansion  of  a  capital 
gains  differential.  Specifically,  when  fully  phased  in  in 
1993,  gains  from  all  capital  assets  held  by  individuals 
(other  than  collectibles)  would  qualify  for  an  exclusion 
of  30  percent  if  held  for  more  than  3  years,  20  percent 
if  held  for  more  than  2  years,  and  10  percent  if  held 
for  more  than  1  year.  During  the  balance  of  1991,  such 
assets  held  for  more  than  1  year  would  qualify  for 
an  exclusion  of  30  percent;  during  1992,  such  assets 
would  qualify  for  an  exclusion  of  30  percent  if  held 
for  more  than  2  years  and  20  percent  if  held  for  more 
than  1  year.  Where  such  exclusions  apply,  the  capital 
gains  rate  otherwise  applicable  will  apply  to  the  gain 
reduced  by  the  exclusion.  For  example,  gains  eligible 
for  a  30  percent  exclusion  of  a  taxpayer  subject  to  a 
28  percent  capital  gains  rate  will  in  effect  be  taxed 
at  a  rate  of  19.6  percent.  The  alternative  minimum 
tax  would  be  applicable  to  the  excluded  amounts  and 
assets  would  be  subject  to  depreciation  recapture  at 
ordinary  rates.  The  proposal  to  enhance  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  is  shown  in  Table  X-4  and  in  tables  in  Part 
Five  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department’s  Office 
of  Tax  Analysis  (OTA).  Because  the  methodological  dif¬ 
ferences  among  OTA,  Congressional  estimators,  and 
outside  experts  have  not  yet  been  resolved,  totals  are 
presented  with  the  Administration’s  estimate  and  with 
a  zero  (neutral)  entry  for  this  proposal. 

Extend  medicare  hospital  insurance  (HI)  coverage  to 
all  State  and  local  government  employees . — A  minority 
of  the  State  and  local  government  employees  who  were 
hired  prior  to  April  1,  1986  may  not  be  assured  of 
medicare  coverage.  Because  of  eligibility  through  their 
spouse  or  short  periods  of  work  in  covered  employment, 
as  many  as  four  out  of  five  State  and  local  employees 


Table  X-3.  EFFECT  OF  MAJOR  LEGISLATION  ENACTED  IN  1990  ON  RECEIPTS1 

(In  MI»on$  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  ol  1990 

Individual  income  taxes  ...  . . .  . . 

4.6 

10.2 

7.8 

9.9 

101 

5.3 

Corporation  income  taxes 

3.8 

24 

27 

25 

•  2.3 

2.8 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions 

4.6 

10  5 

8.8 

11.1 

11.7 

11.3 

On-budget 

(4.1) 

(8.4) 

(6.5) 

(8.6) 

(91) 

(8.4) 

Off-budget 

(0.5) 

(2.2) 

(2.3) 

(2.5) 

(2.7) 

(2.9) 

Excise  taxes 

12.5 

17.1 

18.2 

19.3 

20.0 

17.1 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

• 

-• 

-0.1 

-03 

-0,4 

-07 

Customs  duties  and  fees  .  .... 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

05 

05 

Miscellaneous  receipts  .  .  .  . . . . 

0.2 

0.4 

07 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

Total,  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 

260 

40.9 

385 

43.7 

45  0 

36.8 

On-budget  . 

(25.5) 

(38  8) 

(36.2) 

(41.3) 

(42.3) 

(33.9) 

Off-budget  ...  ..  .  . .  ......  . . 

(0.5) 

(2.2) 

(2.3) 

(2.5) 

(2.7) 

(2.9) 

Total,  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  net  of  income  tax  offsets 

22.5 

35.2 

32  7 

37.5 

38.6 

31.0 

On-budget  ..  . ...  . 

(22.7) 

(33.9) 

(31.3) 

(36.0) 

(36.9) 

(28  9) 

Off-budget  .  . . .  .  . 

(-0-1) 

(1.3) 

(1.4) 

(1.5) 

(1.7) 

(2.0) 

*  $50  million  or  less. 

'  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  direct  effect  only  of  legislative  changes  at  a  given  level  of  economic  activity.  Indirect  effects  on  the  economy  are  taken  into  account  in  forecasting  incomes, 
however,  and  in  this  way  affect  the  receipts  estimates  by  major  source  and  in  total 
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who  contribute  nothing  to  medicare  in  their  current 
employment  are  entitled  to  the  full  range  of  medicare 
benefits.  Coverage  of  these  employees,  who  are  the  only 
major  group  of  employees  not  assured  medicare  cov¬ 
erage,  would  correct  an  inequity  in  coverage  and  elimi¬ 
nate  this  drain  on  the  medicare  trust  fund.  The  change 
is  proposed  to  be  effective  January  1,  1992. 

Improve  retail  compliance  with  alcohol  special  occupa¬ 
tional  taxes. — To  increase  compliance  rates  and  reve¬ 
nues,  distributors  of  alcoholic  beverages  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  verify  retail  compliance  with  the  tax  prior 
to  sale. 

Increase  IRS  enforcement  funding. — The  Administra¬ 
tion  proposes  to  increase  compliance  with  the  tax  code 
by  providing  additional  funding  to  IRS.  These  funds 
would  be  used  to  collect  delinquent  tax  debt  and  in¬ 
crease  the  audit  workforce. 

Extend  tax  deadlines  for  Desert  Shield  participants. — 
This  proposal  would  extend  the  time  period  for  filing 
Federal  tax  returns,  paying  Federal  tax  and  taking 
other  actions  until  180  days  after  an  individual's  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Desert  Shield  operation  comes  to  an 
end. 

Extend  railroad  unemployment  insurance  (UI)  reim¬ 
bursable  status. — To  prevent  public  subsidies  from 
being  diverted  to  pay  for  the  high  unemployment  costs 
of  the  private  sector  railroads,  public  commuter  rail¬ 
roads  and  Amtrak  were  exempt  from  the  full  railroad 
unemployment  tax  rate  in  1989  and  1990.  Instead,  they 
were  required  to  reimburse  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  fund  for  the  actual  costs  of  their  employees. 
Under  this  proposal  the  exemption  would  be  extended 
beyond  its  current  law  expiration  date. 

Increase  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  (HUD)  interstate  land  sales  fee. — The  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  gives  HUD  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  registering  certain  subdivisions  that  are  sold 
or  leased  across  State  lines.  A  fee  is  charged  when 
a  developer  files  a  statement  of  record  about  the  sub¬ 
division  with  HUD.  The  fee  charged  cannot  exceed 
$1,000  for  any  one  developer.  Under  the  current  struc¬ 
ture,  the  fees  collected  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  costs 
associated  with  the  administration  of  the  program.  The 
Administration’s  proposal  would  remove  the  $1,000  fee 
limitation  to  help  offset  fully  the  direct  administrative 
costs  of  the  program. 

Extend  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees. — The  aban¬ 
doned  mine  reclamation  fees,  which  are  scheduled  to 
expire  on  September  30,  1995,  would  be  extended.  Col¬ 
lections  from  the  existing  fees  of  35-cents  per  ton  for 
surface  mined  coal  and  15-cents  per  ton  for  under¬ 
ground  mined  coal  are  allocated  to  States  for  rec¬ 
lamation  grants.  Abandoned  land  problems  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  exist  in  certain  States  after  all  the  money 
from  the  collection  of  fees  under  current  law  is  ex¬ 
pended. 

Extend  research  and  experimentation  (R&E)  tax  cred¬ 
it. — The  20  percent  tax  credit  provided  for  certain  incre¬ 
mental  research  and  experimentation  expenditures, 
which  was  scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31,  1990, 
was  extended  for  1  year  under  the  Omnibus  Budget 


Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  The  Administration  proposes 
permanent  extension  of  the  R&E  credit. 

Extend  research  and  experimentation  (R&E)  alloca¬ 
tion  rules. — Companies  with  foreign  operations  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  allocate  64  percent  of  domestic  R&E  expendi¬ 
tures  to  their  domestic  operations  and  64  percent  of 
foreign  R&E  expenditures  to  their  foreign  operations. 
The  remaining  expenses  are  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  gross  sales  or  (subject  to  a  limitation)  gross  income. 
Under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990, 
these  rules  are  extended  to  apply  to  taxable  years  be¬ 
ginning  on  or  before  August  1,  1991.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  proposes  a  1  year  extension  of  these  rules. 

Establish  family  savings  accounts. — Americans  would 
be  encouraged  to  increase  personal  savings  by  being 
permitted  to  establish  Family  Savings  Accounts  with 
contributions  of  up  to  $2,500  per  year  (with  a  limit 
of  two  such  accounts  per  family).  Contributions  would 
not  be  deductible  but  earnings  would  be  excluded  from 
income  while  in  the  account  and  would  be  permanently 
excluded  if  the  contribution  to  which  they  relate  re¬ 
mains  in  the  account  for  more  than  7  years.  Earnings 
on  withdrawals  within  3  years  of  contribution  would 
be  subject  to  a  10  percent  excise  tax.  Available  invest¬ 
ments  would  be  the  same  as  for  current  Individual 
Retirement  Accounts.  Accounts  would  not  be  available 
to  single  individuals  with  income  exceeding  $60,000  or 
to  families  with  income  exceeding  $120,000. 

Extend  health  insurance  deduction  for  self-em¬ 
ployed. — Under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990,  the  25  percent  deduction  provided  to  self-em¬ 
ployed  individuals  for  the  cost  of  health  insurance  ex¬ 
penses  was  extended  through  December  31,  1991.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  extend  the  deduction  for  1 
year  through  December  31,  1992. 

Extend  low-income  housing  tax  credit. — This  credit 
was  extended  through  December  31,  1991  under  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  A  1-year 
extension  of  this  credit  is  proposed. 

Extend  targeted  jobs  tax  credit. — The  Administration 
proposes  to  extend  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  for  1 
year.  This  credit,  which  is  generally  equal  to  40  percent 
of  the  first  $6,000  of  qualified  first  year  wages  (40 
percent  of  up  to  $3,000  of  wages  to  any  disadvantaged 
summer  youth  employees),  was  extended  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1991  under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  of  1990. 

Establish  enterprise  zones. — The  Administration  pro¬ 
poses  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  promote  entrepre¬ 
neurship  and  job  creation  in  up  to  50  economically  dis¬ 
tressed  urban  and  rural  communities.  Beginning  in 
1992,  the  proposal  provides  for  elimination  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  gains  tax  with  respect  to  tangible  investments  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  zone,  expensing  of  investments  in  certain 
corporate  stock  issued  by  zone  businesses,  and  refund¬ 
able  tax  credits  for  low-income  zone  employees.  This 
proposal  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapters  V.A.  and 
VI.  A. 

Waive  excise  tax  for  certain  early  withdrawals  from 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts  (IRAs). — Under  current 
law,  early  withdrawals  from  a  fully-deductible  IRA  are 
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subject  to  a  10  percent  excise  tax  (penalty),  and  in¬ 
cluded  as  ordinary  income  on  an  individual's  tax  return. 
The  Administration  proposes  to  waive  the  10  percent 
excise  tax  for  early  withdrawals  effective  January  1, 
1991,  if  the  money  is  used  for  a  first-time  home  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  home  costs  no  more  than  110  percent 
of  the  median  price  of  homes.  The  maximum  amount 
that  could  be  withdrawn  without  penalty  for  a  first¬ 
time  home  purchase  would  be  $10,000. 

Extend  business  energy  tax  credits. — The  Administra¬ 
tion  proposes  to  extend  business  energy  tax  credits  for 
solar  and  geothermal  properties  for  1  year.  These  cred¬ 
its  are  sheduled  to  expire  on  December  31,  1991  under 
current  law. 


Double  and  restore  adoption  deduction. — The  Admin¬ 
istration  proposes  to  restore  and  double  to  $3,000  the 
special  needs  adoption  deduction,  effective  January  1, 
1992. 

Extend  taxes  to  finance  the  Highway  Trust  Fund , — 
The  budget  contains  the  Administration's  proposal  for 
new  5-year  highway  and  transit  programs  financed 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Legislation  to  enact  and 
finance  this  program  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  legislation  will  be  financed  by  extending  the 
$.09  gasoline  tax,  the  $.15  diesel  tax,  and  other  excise 
taxes  dedicated  to  the  Trust  Fund  that  were  enacted 
in  1987  to  support  the  current  highway  program. 


Table  X-4.  EFFECT  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION  ON  RECEIPTS1 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Enhance  long-term  investment2  . . . . . . . 

04 

3.0 

1.7 

0.9 

1.8 

1.7 

Extend  HI  coverage  to  State  and  local  employees3  . . . .  . . 

11 

1.5 

1,5 

1.5 

1.5 

Improve  refail  compliance  with  alcohol  special  occupational  taxes 3 . 

Increase  IRS  enforcement  funding  . .  . . 

0  1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Extend  tax  deadlines  for  Desert  Shield  participants 

_• 

Extend  railroad  Ul  reimbursable  status3  . . .  . 

-* 

• 

-* 

Increase  HUD  land  sales  fee . .  ....... 

* 

• 

* 

Extend  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees 

0.3 

Extend  R&E  credit 

-0.5 

-1.0 

-1.3 

-1.6 

-1.8 

Extend  R&E  allocation  rules  . .  . 

-0.3 

-0.3 

Establish  family  savings  accounts  .... 

-0.3 

-08 

-1.3 

-1.8 

-2.3 

Extend  health  insurance  deduction  for  self-employed 

-0.1 

-0.2 

Extend  low-income  housing  tax  credit 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.3 

Extend  targeted  jobs  tax  credit . 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Establish  enterprise  zones  ...  ....... 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-0.5 

-0.8 

Waive  excise  tax  for  certain  early  withdrawals  from  iRAs  . . .  ..  .. .. .... 

_• 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-01 

-0.1 

Extend  business  energy  tax  credits . 

_• 

Double  and  restore  adoption  deduction  .  .  ..... 

_• 

_• 

_• 

Extend  Highway  Trust  Fund  taxes3 

-2.7 

Total  effect  on  receipts  . 

0.4 

2.7 

0.6 

-07 

-09 

-4.3 

Total  effect  on  receipts  with  enhance  long-term  investment  at  zero 

-* 

-0.3 

-1.1 

-1.6 

-2.7 

-6.0 

ADDENDUM 

Effect  of  proposals  on  receipts  by  source 

Individual  income  taxes 

04 

2.3 

-1.2 

-0.9 

-09 

Corporation  income  taxes  . 

-0.9 

-1.2 

-1.2 

-1.7 

-1.9 

Employment  taxes  and  contributions 

1  2 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Unemployment  insurance . .  .,  .............  ... 

-* 

Excise  taxes 

0  1 

0.1 

• 

• 

-3.5 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

0.3 

Total  effect  on  receipts  . . .  . 

0.4 

2.7 

0.6 

-0.7 

-0.9 

-4.3 

Individual  income  taxes  with  enhance  long-term  investment  af  zero 

-* 

-0.7 

-1.7 

-2.1 

-2.7 

-2.6 

A  $50  mifoon  or  less. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  direct  effect  only  of  legislative  changes  at  a  grven  level  of  economic  activity.  Induced  effects  on  the  economy  are  taken  into  account  m 
forecasting  incomes,  however,  and  in  this  way  affect  the  receipts  estimates  by  major  source  and  in  total. 

7 The  proposal  to  enhance  long-term  investment  is  shown  in  Table  X-4  and  in  tables  in  Part  Five  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department’s  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  (OTA) 
Because  the  methodological  differences  among  OTA.  Congressional  estimators,  and  outside  experts  have  not  yet  been  resolved  totals  are  presented  with  the  Administrations 
estimate  and  with  a  zero  (neutral)  entry  for  this  proposal. 

’Net  of  income  tax  offsets. 
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The  budget  includes  all  Federal  cash  flows.  Under 
existing  budget  concepts,  all  income  to  the  Government 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers  (main¬ 
ly,  but  not  exclusively,  taxes)  is  classified  as  govern¬ 
mental  receipts  and  included  in  the  receipt  totals.  In 
contrast,  any  income  from  the  public  that  results  from 
voluntary  business-like  transactions  is  classified  as  off¬ 
setting  collections,  which  offset  outlays  rather  than 
being  included  with  the  governmental  receipts. 

The  preceding  pages  covered  governmental  receipts, 
including  compulsory  charges.  This  discussion  covers 
offsetting  collections,  particularly  the  Administration’s 
user  fee  proposals.  As  shown  in  Table  X-5,  total  off¬ 
setting  collections  from  the  public,  including  those  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Administration  but  excluding  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  off-budget  Postal  Service,  are  estimated 
to  be  $187.4  billion  in  1992. 

The  budget  contains  a  variety  of  user  fee  and  other 
offsetting  collections  proposals  that  would  yield  $2.3 
billion  in  1992  and  $12.0  billion  over  the  years  1992 
through  1996.  Administration  proposals  establish  or  in¬ 
crease  fees  in  order  to  recover  more  of  the  costs  of 
providing  Government  services.  Descriptions  of  these 
proposals,  which  are  listed  in  Table  X-6,  are  presented 
below. 

Table  X-6  splits  the  proposals  between  discretionary 
and  mandatory,  indicating  which  of  the  Budget  Enforce¬ 
ment  Act  (BEA)  requirements  apply. 

Discretionary . — The  discretionary  proposals  create 
savings  under  the  BEA’s  domestic  discretionary  spend¬ 
ing  limits. 

•  Medicare  and  medicaid  survey  and  certification. — 
Establish  fees  for  survey  and  certification  activi¬ 
ties  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Providers 
and  suppliers  would  be  charged  fees,  which  would 


be  set  annually  to  cover  all  programmatic  and 
administrative  costs. 

•  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA). — Establish 
fees  for  FDA  review  of  new  product  applications, 
including  new  and  generic  drugs,  medical  devices, 
biologies,  and  food  and  color  additives.  A  portion 
of  these  fees  would  finance  expanded  FDA  activi¬ 
ties  in  these  areas.  The  proposal  also  includes  fees 
for  the  registration  and  inspection  of  seafood  proc¬ 
essors. 

•  Veterans  medical  care. ^Permanently  authorize 
the  copayment  expansion  that  is  scheduled  to  ex¬ 
pire  September  30,  1991,  enacted  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (OBRA  1990). 
Establish  copayments,  subject  to  means  testing, 
for  treatment  of  non-service-connected  illnesses  of 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities  rated 
40  percent  or  lower. 

•  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA). — Increase 
guarantee  fees  on  most  general  business  loans 
from  2  percent  to  5  percent,  on  regular  small  busi¬ 
ness  investment  companies  from  1.2  percent  to 
5  percent,  and  on  development  finance  companies 
from  0.5  percent  to  1  percent.  Savings  reflect  a 
reduction  in  SBA’s  credit  subsidy  outlays,  rather 
than  increased  collections. 

•  Hard  rock  mining  claim  holding  fee. — Establish 
an  annual  holding  fee  which  would  require  holders 
of  mining  claims  on  Federal  lands  to  pay  $100 
per  claim.  This  fee  would  replace  the  existing  re¬ 
quirement  that  claimants  spend  $100  per  year  de¬ 
veloping  each  claim.  This  change  would  eliminate 
activities  that  result  in  surface  disturbance  of  land 
solely  to  maintain  a  claim.  A  portion  of  the  fee 
would  support  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s 


Table  X-5.  TOTAL  OFFSETTING  COLLECTIONS 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1990 

1991 

1992 

Collections  deposited  in  receipt  accounts 

Medicare  premiums  and  other  charges  . . .  .  . 

11,245 

11,844 

13,002 

Military  assistance  trust  fund  property  sales  . . . .  . .  .. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  payments,  naval  petroleum  reserve  lease  power  administration  asset 

10,293 

10,300 

10,000 

sales,  and  other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts . 

Sale  of  property  and  services,  interest  income,  and  all  other  collections  deposited  in  receipt  ac¬ 

3,006 

3,729 

3,963 

counts  .. . . . . . . . . .  . . . . 

14,831 

14808 

15,839 

Subtotal,  collections  deposited  in  receipt  accounts  .  . 

39,376 

40,681 

42,804 

Collections  credited  to  appropriation  accounts: 

Postal  Service  stamp  sales  and  other  collections  .  .  . 

32,202 

43,150 

46.088 

Depository  insurance  funds  .  .  . .  . .  ....  .. 

32,818 

57,146 

67,949 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  power  administration  collections  .  . . 

8,487 

8,922 

9,278 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  repayments  and  other  collections 

10,719 

8,476 

8,544 

Other  loan  repayments  .........  . . . .  .  . .  . 

Loan  guaranty  and  other  insurance  premiums,  interest  income  and  all  other  collections  credited 

11,437 

12,580 

9459 

to  appropnation  accounts  . . . .  .  . .  .  . .  ...... 

42,536 

45  500 

49,347 

Subtotal,  collections  credited  to  appropnation  accounts  ...  ..  .  . . ..  ...... .. 

144,199 

175,773 

190,665 

Total  offsetting  collections  ..  .  .  . . . . .  .  . . . . . .  . . . . 

183,575 

216,454 

233,469 

Total  offsetting  collections  excluding  off-budget  Postal  Service  collections  .  . 

151,373 

173,304 

187,381 
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Table  X-6.  PROPOSED  USER  FEES  AND  OTHER  OFFSETTING  COLLECTIONS 

(in  millions  of  dollars} 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Discretionary 

Medicare  and  medicaid  survey  and  certification  (net)  . 

264 

246 

246 

249 

254 

FDA  product  review  and  seafood  inspections  . . 

198 

205 

212 

212 

212 

Veterans  medical  care  copayments  .  . 

125 

131 

138 

145 

152 

SBA  ?oan  guarantee 1 . .  ....  .. 

86 

96 

96 

96 

96 

Hard  rock  mining  claim  holding  . . 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

SEC  registration  .  . . . .  ...  . . . . . 

68 

71 

73 

76 

79 

FCC  licensing  and  service 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

CFTC  contract  trading  . . .  . 

48 

51 

55 

59 

63 

FEMA  regulation  of  emergency  plans  ............  ... 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

FCC  spectrum  auction  . 

— 

— 

800 

1,200 

500 

Subtotal,  discretionary  . 

943 

955 

1,775 

2,192 

1.512 

Mandatory 

Elk  Hills  naval  petroleum  reserve  lease  .  ..  .  . 

1,191 

-139 

-120 

-113 

-95 

Veterans  loan  origination 1 

122 

106 

101 

101 

98 

Corps  of  Engineers  recreation  site  . 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  .. 

13 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Forest  Service  recreation  site  .  ..  .  ..  . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Pesticide  reregistration  ........  . . .  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  leasing  .  .... 

— 

1,901 

1 

1,201 

1 

Subtotal,  mandatory  ...  .  ......  ......... 

1,364 

1.922 

36 

1.244 

59 

Total  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

2,306 

2,876 

1,811 

3,436 

1,571 

’  Savings  from  credit  fees  reflect  a  reduction  in  subsidy  outlays,  rather  than  ncreased  collections 


mining  law  administration  program  and  finance 
the  collection  of  the  fee  itself. 

•  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. — Increase 
the  registration  fee  from  Vbo  to  Vz<i  of  1  percent 
of  the  dollar  value  of  the  offering. 

•  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC). — In¬ 
crease  existing  licensing  and  service  fees  from 
commercial  users.  A  portion  of  this  increase  would 
be  dedicated  to  the  expansion  of  FCC  services. 

•  Commodities  Futures  Trading  Commission. — Es¬ 
tablish  a  transaction  fee  of  13  cents  per  contract 
traded  on  commodity  futures  and  options  ex¬ 
changes. 

•  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA). — Establish  fees  to  cover  costs  incurred 
by  FEMA  (acting  as  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com¬ 
mission's  agent)  in  regulating  the  evacuation  and 
emergency  preparedness  plans  of  nuclear  power 
plants. 

•  FCC  spectrum  auction. — Approximately  30  mega¬ 
hertz  of  radio  spectrum  which  the  Government 
currently  uses  or  has  reserved  would  be  freed  up 
for  private  users,  whom  the  FCC  will  reassign 
from  other  frequencies.  The  spectrum  vacated  by 
those  private  users  would  be  reassigned  through 
auctions  beginning  in  1994. 

Mandatory . — The  following  mandatory  user  fee  and 
other  offsetting  collection  proposals  create  savings  for 
purposes  of  pay-as-you-go  enforcement. 

•  Elk  Hills  naval  petroleum  reserve. — The  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposes  to  lease  this  oil  field  which  is 
presently  operated  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Bonus  payments  of  $1.0  billion  in  1992  and  $0.4 
billion  annually  from  1993  through  1996  plus  an¬ 


nual  royalty  payments  would  more  than  offset  the 
loss  of  annual  receipts  for  oil  sales  that  would 
otherwise  be  collected  by  the  Government.  Under 
this  leasing  proposal,  discretionary  funds  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
program  would  not  be  needed. 

•  Veterans  loan  origination. — Make  permanent  the 
.625  percent  loan  origination  fee  increase  that  was 
enacted  as  part  of  OBRA  1990  and  is  scheduled 
to  expire  September  30,  1991.  OBRA  1990  effec¬ 
tively  raised  the  origination  fee  for  a  no-downpay¬ 
ment  loan  from  1.25  percent  to  1.875  percent.  In 
addition,  non-active  duty  military  personnel  who 
use  the  program  more  than  once  would  pay  a  2.5 
percent  fee  for  each  additional  loan.  Savings  re¬ 
flect  a  reduction  in  the  VA  credit  subsidy  outlays, 
rather  than  increased  collections. 

•  Corps  of  Engineers. — Expand  the  types  of  user  fees 
collected  to  include  those  for  day  use  of  developed 
recreational  sites  and  for  all  overnight  camping 
sites. 

•  Forest  Service. — Expand  the  types  of  facilities  and 
services  for  which  fees  may  be  charged  at  national 
forest  recreation  sites.  Collections  would  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  increased  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  existing  trails  and  facilities. 

•  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. — Establish  fees 
paid  by  local  market  committees  for  administra¬ 
tive  support  provided  by  the  Government  for  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  and  orders  which  help  stabilize 
commodities  markets.  Additionally,  establish  user 
fees  for  tobacco  news  reports,  for  the  development 
and  assistance  of  grading  standards,  and  for  the 
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statistical  and  economic  analysis  of  commodity 
markets. 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service. — Establish  user 
fees  for  standardization  and  quality  assurance  ac¬ 
tivities  that  support  the  fee-funded  weighing  and 
grain  inspection  services. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. — Remove  the 
cap  on  the  amount  that  may  be  collected  from 


any  one  registrant  under  the  existing  user  fees 
for  pesticide  reregistration. 

•  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  leasing. — Certain 
of  these  lands  would  be  made  available  for  oil 
and  gas  leasing  Receipts  from  the  first  lease  sale 
would  be  in  1993  and  the  second  in  1995. 

Detailed  Receipts  Tables . — A  detailed  report  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  receipts  by  source  is  presented  in  Table  X-7. 
Offsetting  receipts  by  type  are  detailed  in  Table  X-8. 


Table  X-7.  RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Table  X-7  RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE-Contlnued 

(In  millions  ol  dollars) 


Source 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Individual  income  taxes: 

Federal  funds 

Withheld  .... ,  .. . . . 

390,473 

415,710 

443,146 

Other  . . 

149,189 

155,925 

168,327 

Refunds 

-72,251 

-79,362 

-84,242 

Proposed  legislation  . 

— 

363 

2,288 

Total  Federal  funds  net  individ- 

ual  income  taxes . 

467,411 

492,635 

529,518 

Trust  funds  (Catastrophic  health  in- 

surance)  . . . . . . 

-527 

— 

— 

Total  net  Individual  income  taxes 

466,884 

492,635 

529,518 

Corporation  income  taxes: 

Federal  funds: 

Existing  law  - - 

109,556 

113,638 

122,122 

Refunds  ...  ......  .... ..  . 

-16,510 

-18,092 

-19,737 

Proposed  legislation  ...  . . . 

— 

— 

-866 

Total  Federal  funds  net  cor¬ 

poration  income  taxes  . 

93,046 

95,546 

101,519 

Trust  funds: 

Existing  law  (Hazardous  substance 
superfund)  .....  . . . . . . 

461 

320 

394 

Refunds 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Trust  funds  net  cor¬ 

poration  income  taxes  . 

461 

320 

394 

Total  net  corporation  income 

taxes  ..  .  .... 

93,507 

95,866 

101,913 

Social  insurance  taxes  and 
contributions  (trust  funds): 

Employment  taxes  and  contributions: 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
(Off-budget) . 

255,031 

269,477 

284,865 

Disability  insurance  (Off-budget)  ... 

26,625 

28,810 

30.389 

Hospital  insurance  . . . . 

68,556 

74,037 

81  474 

Proposed  legislation  .. 

— 

— 

1,234 

Railroad  retirement: 

Social  Security  equivalent  accout 

1,387 

1,450 

1,485 

Rail  pension  fund 

2,292 

2,403 

2,426 

Total  employment  taxes  and 

contributions . 

353.891 

376,175 

401,873 

On-budget . 

(72,235) 

(77,888) 

(86  619) 

Off-budget  ..... .  . . 

(281,656) 

(298,287) 

(315,254) 

Unemployment  insurance' 

State  taxes  deposited  in  Treasury 

15,967 

15,603 

17,186 

Federal  unemployment  tax  receipts ' 

5,356 

5,297 

5,427 

Railroad  unemployment  tax  re¬ 
ceipts'  . . . . . 

199 

196 

139 

Source 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Proposed  legislation  .........  . 

-11 

2 

Railroad  debt  repayment 

112 

109 

109 

Total  unemployment  insurance 

21 635 

21  194 

22,863 

Other  retirement  contributions 

Federal  employees'  retirement-em¬ 
ployee  contributions  ... 

4,405 

4,469 

4,511 

Contributions  for  non-Federal  em¬ 
ployees2  .  . 

117 

117 

116 

Total  other  retirement  con¬ 

tributions 

4,522 

4,586 

4  627 

Total  social  Insurance  taxes 

and  contributions 

380,047 

401,955 

429,363 

On-budget  . 

(98,392) 

(103,668) 

(114,109) 

Off-budget 

(281  656) 

(298  287) 

(315,254) 

Excise  taxes: 

Federal  funds. 

Alcohol  taxes 

Distilled  spirits  . . . 

3,807 

4,177 

4  324 

Beer  . 

1,680 

1  909 

2,012 

Wines  . 

267 

1,408 

1,894 

Special  taxes  in  connection  with 
liquor  occupations 

131 

131 

131 

Proposed  legislation  . . 

— 

— 

57 

Refunds  . . . 

-190 

-188 

-185 

Total  alcohol  taxes 

5695 

7,437 

8,233 

Tobacco  taxes. 

Cigarettes  ...  . 

4,014 

4,556 

4,718 

Cigars  ...  . .  . 

40 

40 

35 

Cigarette  papers  and  tubes 

2 

2 

2 

Smokeless  tobacco 

24 

24 

24 

Other 

8 

8 

8 

Refunds  ..  .  .  ...  .. 

-7 

-7 

-7 

Total  tobacco  taxes  . 

4,081 

4  623 

4,780 

Manufacturers’  excise  taxes: 

Firearms  shells,  and  cartndges 

98 

100 

103 

Pistols  and  revolvers  . 

41 

44 

46 

Bows  and  arrows  .  . 

13 

14 

15 

Gas  guzzler  . ....  ..  ...  .  . 

90 

175 

198 

Motor  boat . 

1 

110 

132 

Refunds 

-11 

-33 

-33 

Total  manufacturers  excise 

taxes . . . 

232 

410 

461 

Miscellaneous  excise  taxes. 

General  and  toll  telephone  and 
teletype  service . 

2,995 

3.251 

3,174 

Wagering  taxes,  including  occu¬ 
pational  taxes  . . . 

9 

10 

10 
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Table  X-7.  RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE-Continued 


(In  mifoons  ot  doiiars) 


Source 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Employee  pension  plans 

200 

184 

184 

Tax  on  foundations . 

180 

189 

198 

Foreign  insurance  policies 

103 

98 

100 

Ship  departure  tax .  .... 

5 

9 

11 

Ozone  depletion  tax  . 

360 

1,250 

1,136 

Luxury  tax .  ..... 

— 

252 

403 

Refunds  . 

-25 

-20 

-10 

Total  miscellaneous  excise 

taxes  ....  ...  .. 

3.827 

5,223 

5,206 

Undistributed  Federal  tax  deposits 

and  unapplied  collections  . 

1  756 

3,224 

3,525 

Total  Federal  fund  excise 

taxes  .  . 

15,591 

20,918 

22,206 

Trust  lunds. 

Highway 

Gasoline  . 

9,371 

11,778 

12,234 

Trucks,  buses,  and  trailers 

1,112 

1,049 

1,379 

Tires,  innertubes,  and  tread  rub- 

ber 

255 

315 

328 

Oiesel  tuel  used  on  highways 

3,240 

3,631 

3822 

Use-tax  on  certain  vehicles 

584 

580 

598 

Fines  . . 

7 

4 

4 

Refunds . . 

-701 

-540 

-589 

Total  highway  trust  fund 

13  867 

16,817 

17,776 

Airport  and  airway. 

Transportation  of  persons  ... 

3,219 

4,359 

4,932 

Waybill  tax  . 

181 

236 

262 

Tax  on  fuels 

140 

139 

149 

International  departure  tax  . 

178 

254 

273 

Refunds . 

-18 

-24 

-31 

Total  airport  and  airway  trust 

fund  .... ..  . 

3,700 

4,964 

5.585 

Aquatic  resources  trust  fund 

218 

150 

154 

Black  lung  disability  insurance  trust 

fund  . . 

665 

627 

649 

Inland  waterway  trust  lund . 

63 

60 

70 

Hazardous  substance  superfund 

trust  tund  .  .  ... 

818 

816 

815 

Oil  spill  liability  trust  lund 

143 

243 

240 

Post-closure  liability  trust  fund  . 

-1 

-12 

— 

Vaccine  injury  compensation  fund 

159 

118 

124 

Leaking  underground  storage  tank 

trust  tund 

122 

109 

149 

Total  trust  fund  excise  taxes 

19,754 

23.892 

25,562 

Total  excise  taxes 

35,345 

44,810 

47,768 

Estate  and  gift  taxes  , 

11,500 

12,241 

13,265 

Customs  duties  and  fees 

Federal  funds . 

16  497 

17,142 

18,614 

Table  X-7  RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE-Continued 

(In  milttons  of  dollars) 


Source 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Trust  funds  . . .  . . 

210 

556 

681 

Total  customs  duties  and 

fees  . 

16,707 

17,698 

19,295 

Miscellaneous  receipts:3 

Miscellaneous  taxes . 

117 

152 

158 

Oeposit  of  earnings,  Federal  Reserve 
System  . 

24,319 

23,384 

20,741 

Fees  for  permits  and  regulatory  and 
judicial  services1 

Immigration,  passport,  and  consular 
fees 

282 

305 

373 

Patent  and  copyright  fees 

1 

• 

* 

Registration  and  filing  fees 

472 

517 

524 

Coal  mining  reclamation  fees 

242 

241 

248 

Miscellaneous  fees  for  permits  li¬ 
censes,  etc . 

3 

21 

41 

Miscellaneous  fees  for  regulatory 
and  judicial  services  . 

148 

213 

292 

Fees  for  legal  and  judicial  services 

107 

42 

42 

Total  fees  for  permits  and  reg¬ 

ulatory  and  judicial  services 

1,254 

1,340 

1,520 

Fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures 

1  492 

1,217 

1,353 

Restitutions,  reparations,  and  recover¬ 
ies  under  military  occupation  . 

13 

2 

2 

Gifts  and  contributions  ..  . 

123 

91 

82 

Refunds  and  recoveries 

-2 

50 

50 

Total  miscellaneous  receipts 

27,316 

26,236 

23,907 

Total  budget  receipts 

1,031,308 

1,091,440 

1,165,029 

On-budget  . 

(749,652) 

(793,153) 

(849,775) 

Off-budget 

(281 ,656) 

(298,287) 

(315.254) 

MEMORANDUM 

On-budget: 

Federal  lunds  . . . 

634,107 

667,924 

712,365 

Trust  lunds  . 

255,182 

273,050 

293,446 

Interfund  transactions 

-139.638 

-147,821 

156,036 

Total  on-budget . 

749,652 

793,153 

849,775 

Off-budget  (trust  funds) 

281,656 

298,287 

315.254 

Total  . . 

1,031,308 

1,091,440 

1,165,029 

*  $500  thousand  or  less. 

Deposits  by  States  are  State  payroll  taxes  that  cover  the  benefit  part  ot  the  program  Federal 
unemployment  tax  receipts  cover  administrative  costs  at  both  the  Federal  and  State  level.  Railroad 
unemployment  tax  receipts  cover  both  the  benefits  and  administrative  costs  of  the  program  lor  the 
railroads. 

Represents  employer  and  employee  contributions  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
tund  lor  covered  employees  ol  Government -sponsored,  pnvately  owned  enterpnses  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  municipal  government. 

includes  both  Federal  and  trust  funds  Trust  fund  amounts  in  miscellaneous  receipts  are 
1990,  $233  million;  1991,  $242  million  and  1992,  $242  million. 
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Table  X-8.  OFFSETTING  RECEIPTS  BY  TYPE 

(In  millions  of  debars) 


Table  X-8  OFFSETTING  RECEIPTS  BY  TYPE-Contlnued 

(In  mdlions  of  doftars) 


Typa 

1990  actual 

1991 

•stimate 

1992 

•stimata 

INTRAGOVERNMENTAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Intrabudgetary  transactions: 

Federal  Intrafund  transactions: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Interest  from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 

13,731 

16,137 

18,552 

Interest  on  Government  capital  in  enter- 
prises  . . . . .  ...  . . . . 

4,061 

4,211 

3,470 

Other  ... 

107 

1,774 

974 

Total  Federal  intrafunds 

17,899 

22,123 

22,995 

Trust  Intrafund  transactions: 

Distributed  by  agency 

65 

1 

1 

Total  mtrafund  transactions  . 

17,964 

22,124 

22,996 

Interfund  transactions: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Federal  fund  payments  to  trust  funds- 
Contributions  to  insurance  programs. 
Military  retirement  fund  ............ 

10,596 

10,782 

11,402 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  .. 

33,210 

34,730 

37,724 

Hospital  insurance  . . 

798 

601 

748 

Railroad  social  security  equivalent 
fund  .... 

2,568 

2,804 

2,932 

Rail  industry  pension  fund 

181 

97 

196 

Civilian  supplementary  retirement 
contributions  ..... 

17,989 

18,830 

19,724 

Unemployment  insurance  .  . 

317 

327 

427 

Other  ... .... .... .... . . . . 

138 

417 

441 

Miscellaneous  payments. 

Other  . .  ...  . . . . . . 

309 

1,040 

225 

Subtotal . . .  . . . . . ,.. 

66,107 

69,628 

73,819 

Trust  fund  payments  to  Federal  funds: 
Repayment  of  loans  or  advances  to 
trust  funds  .  .. ........  . . 

2,577 

2,594 

2,774 

Charges  for  services  to  trust  funds  .  . 

145 

210 

208 

Other . .  ..  .... 

257 

644 

598 

Subtotal 

2,979 

3,448 

3,579 

Total  interfunds  distributed  by  agency 

69,086 

73,076 

77,398 

Undistributed  by  agency: 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement 
(on-budget). 

Civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
insurance  ....  .  ... 

5,953 

6,409 

6,897 

Hospital  insurance  (contnbution  as 
employer)  ’  . . . 

1,780 

1,821 

1,926 

Military  retirement  fund  . 

16,324 

16,254 

16,161 

Other  Federal  employees  retirement 

79 

80 

178 

Total  employer  share,  employee  retire¬ 
ment  (on-budget)  . 

24,135 

24,565 

25,163 

Interest  received  by  on-budget  trust 
funds  . . 

46,416 

50,179 

53,476 

Total  mterfund  transactions  undistrib¬ 
uted  by  agency .  . . 

70,552 

74,745 

78,638 

Total  interfund  transactions  . 

139,638 

147,821 

156,036 

Total  intrabudgetary  transactions 

157,602 

169,944 

179,032 

Typa 

1990  Klu4 

1991 

Mtimat* 

1992 

•stimtt* 

Payments  by  on-budget  accounts  to  off- 
budget  accounts: 

Interfund  transactions: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Federal  fund  payments  to  trust  funds: 
Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in¬ 
surance  ... 

4,707 

5,527 

5,847 

Undistributed  by  agency: 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement 
(off-budget) . .  . . . 

5,567 

5,827 

6,231 

Interest  received  by  off-budget  trust 
funds  . . 

15,991 

20,164 

23,733 

Total  payments  by  on-budget  ac¬ 

counts  to  off-budget  accounts  . . 

26,266 

31,518 

35,811 

Payments  by  off-budget  accounts  to  on- 
budget  accounts: 

Intrafund  transactions  from  off-budget 
accounts: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Payments  to  railroad  retirement2  . 

3,049 

3,583 

3,339 

Total  Intrafund  transactions  from  off- 

budget  accounts  ..  . 

3,049 

3,583 

3,339 

Interfund  transactions  from  off-budget 
accounts: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Interest  payments  to  the  Treasury 

1,082 

400 

Undistributed  by  agency. 

Employer  contributions  to  FHI  .............. 

373 

388 

420 

Retirement  contributions  .  . 

3536 

4,584 

5,003 

Total  payments  by  off-budget  ac¬ 

counts  to  on-budget  accounts  , ... 

8,040 

8,955 

8,762 

Intratrust  transactions  between  off-budget 
accounts: 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Total  Intragovemmental  trans¬ 

actions  ......  .. 

191,908 

210,417 

223,606 

PROPRIETARY  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 

Distributed  by  agency: 

Interest: 

Interest  on  bans,  Foreign  Assistance  Ad  . 

346 

301 

269 

Other  interest  on  foreign  loans  and  de¬ 
ferred  foreign  collections  .... 

868 

931 

961 

Interest  on  deposits  in  tax  and  loan  ac¬ 
counts  . . . . . . 

1,362 

1,380 

1,150 

Other  interest  (domestic— civil) 3  ................ . 

336 

270 

490 

Total  interest  . 

2,912 

2,882 

2,870 

Rents: 

Rent  and  bonuses  from  land  leases,  etc  .. 

10 

42 

44 

Rent  of  land  and  other  real  property 

36 

47 

48 

Rent  of  equipment  and  other  personal 
property  . 

11 

14 

14 

Total  rents  . 

57 

103 

106 

Royalties 

883 

1,089 

1,038 
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Table  X-8  OFFSETTING  RECEIPTS  BY  TYPE-Continued 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Type 

1990  actual 

1991 

estimate 

1992 

estimate 

Sale  of  products: 

Sale  of  timber  and  other  natural  land  prod¬ 
ucts  - - - - - -  - -  - - 

1,349 

1,296 

1,288 

Sale  of  minerals  and  mineral  products 

576 

654 

524 

Sale  of  power  and  other  utilities 

775 

799 

987 

Sale  of  other  products5 ....  . 

4 

* 

* 

Recovery  of  mint  manufactunng  expense 

52 

141 

61 

Total  sale  of  products  . 

2,756 

2,890 

2,860 

Fees  and  other  charges  for  services  end 
specie!  benefits: 

Medicare  premiums  and  other  charges 
(trust  funds) 

11,245 

11,834 

12,984 

Nuclear  waste  disposal  revenues . 

576 

563 

564 

Veterans  life  insurance  (trust  funds)  . . 

398 

402 

371 

Other  ..  ... 

2,848 

2,937 

3,303 

Total  fees  and  other  charges 

15,068 

15,735 

17,222 

Sale  of  Government  property: 

Sale  of  land  and  other  real  property 5 

92 

109 

109 

Sale  of  equipment  and  other  personal 
property 

Military  assistance  program  sales  (trust 
funds) . 

10,293 

10300 

10,000 

Sale  of  scrap  and  salvage  matenal 

90 

83 

— 

Total  sale  of  Government  property 

10,474 

10,492 

10,109 

Realization  upon  ioens  end  investments. 

Dollar  repayments  of  loans,  Agency  for 
International  Development 

452 

430 

449 

Foreign  military  credit  sales  . 

232 

231 

384 

Negative  loan  subsidies  .  . 

— 

— 

376 

Dollar  conversion  of  foreign  currency 

26 

26 

26 

Repayment  of  loans  to  United  Kingdom 

94 

96 

98 

Other3  . 

193 

195 

199 

Total  realization  upon  loans  and 

invesments  .......  ..  . . . . 

997 

977 

1,532 

Table  X-8.  OFFSETTING  RECEIPTS  BY  TY PE-Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Type 

1990  actual 

1991 

estimale 

1992 

estimate 

Recoveries  and  refunds5 

510 

930 

1,105 

Miscellaneous  receipt  accounts 5 

1,373 

1,853 

2000 

Total  proprietary  receipts  from  the 
public  distnbuted  by  agency  . 

35,031 

36,952 

38,841 

Undistributed  by  egency: 

Other  interest  Interest  received  from  Cuter 
Continental  Shelf  escrow  account  . 

Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf 

Rents  and  bonuses  ..... 

Royalties . 

Sale  of  major  assets 

Other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts  , 

2 

712 

2,292 

1.102 

2,627 

468 

2,219 

85 

1,191 

Total  proprietary  receipts  from  the 
public  undistributed  by  agency 

3.006 

3,729 

3,963 

Total  proprietary  receipts  from  the 
public4  . 

38,038 

40,681 

42,804 

OFFSETTING  GOVERNMENTAL  RECEIPTS 

Defense  cooperation  .  . 

- 

15,000 

- 

Total  offsetting  receipts 

229,945 

266,098 

266,409 

*  $500  thousand  or  less 

Includes  provision  for  covered  Federal  civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
'  Interchange  receipts  between  the  social  security  and  railroad  retirement  funds  place  the  social 
security  funds  in  the  same  position  they  would  have  been  if  there  were  no  separate  railroad 
retirement  system. 

1  Indudes  both  Federal  funds  and  trust  funds. 

4  Consists  of  . 


1990  ac 

1991  9sb 

1992  *sfi 

lust 

mate 

mate 

Federal  lunds 

14.545 

16.824 

17,892 

Trust  funds 

23  493 

23,857 

24.914 

Off-budget 
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XI.  TAX  EXPENDITURES 


The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  requires  that  a  list  of  tax  expenditures  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  budget.  This  Act  identifies  tax  expendi¬ 
tures  as  “revenue  losses  attributable  to  provisions  of 
the  Federal  tax  laws  which  allow  a  special  exclusion, 
exemption,  or  deduction  from  gross  income  or  which 
provide  a  special  credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax,  or 
a  deferral  of  liability.” 

Tax  expenditures  are  one  means  by  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  pursues  public  policy  objectives  and, 
in  many  cases,  can  be  regarded  as  alternative  means 
of  achieving  the  same  objectives  pursued  by  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  instruments  such  as  direct  expenditures 
and  regulations.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
similarity  in  objective  between  tax  expenditures  and 
direct  outlays.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  medical  care 
is  reduced  both  by  direct  Government  expenditures  for 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  and  by  the  exclu¬ 
sion  from  individual  taxpayer  income  of  the  medical 
insurance  premiums  that  employers  pay  for  their  em¬ 
ployees.  State  and  local  governments  benefit  both  from 
direct  grants  and  from  the  ability  to  borrow  funds  at 
tax-exempt  rates.  Individuals  benefits  both  from  social 
security  payments  and  from  the  exemption  of  most  of 
these  payments  from  tax. 

Tax  expenditures  ordinarily  result  from  enacted  legis¬ 
lation.  They  therefore  are  not  submitted  to  Congress 
each  year  and  do  not  routinely  receive  a  formal  and 
systematic  annual  review.  In  this  sense,  they  share  a 
legislative  status  with  entitlement  programs  that  do 
not  require  annual  appropriations  (such  as  social  secu¬ 
rity).  Tax  expenditures,  however,  are  generally  re¬ 
viewed  whenever  significant  policy  decisions  are  made 
about  the  overall  level  of  tax  receipts. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(OBRA)  has  affected  some  of  the  tax  expenditures  in 
this  year’s  budget.  While  the  top  statutory  rate  on  ordi¬ 
nary  income  is  31  percent,  the  rates  on  capital  gains 
are  limited  to  28  percent.  The  earned  income  tax  credit 
was  expanded  and  included  a  new  credit  for  child 
health  insurance.  A  new  tax  credit  for  access  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  disabled  was  introduced.  Other  relevant 
changes  were  revisions  of  the  income  tax  rates  and 
minor  modifications  to  and  extensions  of  other  tax  pref¬ 
erences. 

Alternative  Tax  Expenditure  Estimates 

A  tax  expenditure  is  defined  as  an  exception  to  the 
baseline  provisions  of  the  tax  structure.  The  Act  does 
not,  however,  specify  the  baseline  provisions  of  the  tax 
law.  Deciding  whether  provisions  are  special  or  pref¬ 
erential  exceptions  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  judgement. 
One  baseline  is  the  “normal”  tax  measure,  used  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  The  other  baseline  is 
the  “reference”  tax  law,  which  has  been  used  since 


1983.  As  in  prior  years,  this  year’s  tax  expenditure 
estimates  will  be  presented  using  both  baselines. 

Normal  Tax  Baseline . — The  normal  tax  structure 
is  patterned  on  a  comprehensive  income  tax.  Such  a 
tax  defines  income  as  the  sum  of  consumption,  taxes, 
and  the  change  in  net  wealth  in  a  given  period  of  time. 
The  normal  tax  is  not  limited  to  a  particular  structure 
of  tax  rates,  or  by  a  specific  definition  of  the  taxpaying 
unit.  It  not  only  allows  personal  exemptions  and  a 
standard  deduction,  but  also  allows  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  earning  it. 
The  normal  tax  structure,  however,  does  make  several 
major  departures  from  a  pure  comprehensive  income 
tax.  For  example: 

•  Under  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  income  is  tax¬ 
able  as  it  accrues;  under  the  normal  tax,  income 
is  taxable  when  realized  in  exchange.  Thus,  with 
a  normal  tax  baseline,  the  deferral  of  tax  on  unre¬ 
alized  capital  gains,  as  under  present  law,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  tax  expenditure. 

•  Under  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  all  income  is 
subject  to  tax  whether  it  is  self-produced  and 
consumed  or  produced  for  exchange  with  others. 
The  normal  tax  baseline  includes  only  income  real¬ 
ized  in  exchange  with  others.  Thus,  the  exclusions 
from  tax  of  the  rental  value  of  owner-occupied 
housing  and  farmers’  consumption  of  their  own 
produce,  as  under  present  law,  are  not  regarded 
as  tax  expenditures  when  the  normal  tax  is  the 
baseline. 

•  Under  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  there  is  no 
separate  corporation  income  tax;  corporate  equity 
income  is  taxed  only  once — to  shareholders  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  distributed  in  the  form  of  dividends. 
But  the  normal  tax  baseline  includes  a  separate 
corporation  income  tax,  levied  at  a  flat  rate  equal 
to  the  highest  statutory  corporate  income  tax  rate. 
Thus,  with  a  normal  tax  baseline,  rather  than  con¬ 
sidering  the  corporate  tax  a  “negative  tax  expendi¬ 
ture”  or  tax  penalty,  the  lower  rates  on  the  first 
$75,000  of  corporate  income  give  rise  to  a  tax  ex¬ 
penditure. 

•  Under  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  the  income 
measure  would  adjust  the  cost  basis  of  capital  as¬ 
sets  and  debt  for  changes  in  the  price  level  during 
the  time  assets  are  held.  Consequently,  the  failure 
to  take  account  of  inflation  in  measuring  deprecia¬ 
tion,  capital  gains,  and  interest  income  would  be 
regarded  as  a  negative  tax  expenditure,  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  take  account  of  inflation  in  measuring  inter¬ 
est  costs  would  be  regarded  as  a  positive  tax  ex¬ 
penditure.  Under  the  normal  tax  baseline,  how¬ 
ever,  these  inflation  adjustments  are  not  made. 
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Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  normal  tax 
concept  can  be  thought  of  as  a  practical  compromise 
with  the  ideal  of  a  comprehensive  income  tax,  one  that 
avoids  certain  complexities  while  preserving  the  general 
idea. 

Reference  Law  Baseline . — Beginning  with  the  1983 
budget,  the  Administration  has  used  the  “reference  law” 
baseline  to  identify  tax  expenditure  provisions. 

Reference  law  is  the  set  of  generally  applicable,  statu¬ 
tory  income  tax  accounting  rules,  i.e.,  rules  for  measur¬ 
ing  income  subject  to  tax.  Like  the  normal  tax  baseline, 
the  reference  law  accepts  realization  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  existence  of  a  separate  corporation  income 
tax,  and  the  absence  of  inflation  adjustments  in  the 
measurement  of  capital  income  as  part  of  the  baseline. 

Unlike  the  normal  tax  baseline,  however,  the  ref¬ 
erence  law  baseline  includes  the  statutory  schedule  of 
corporation  income  tax  rates,  the  “capital  gain”/“ordi- 
nary  income”  distinction,  and  several  capital  cost  recov¬ 
ery  allowances.  Thus,  under  the  reference  law  baseline 
there  are: 

•  No  tax  expenditures  for  corporation  income  tax 
rates  below  the  maximum  statutory  rate. 

•  No  general  capital  gain  tax  expenditures;  only  the 
statutory  definition  of  otherwise  “ordinary  income” 
events,  such  as  timber  cutting,  coal  and  iron  ore 
royalties.  Also,  the  sale  of  certain  agricultural 
products  occasion  a  tax  expenditure  entry  when 
capital  gains  tax  rates  are  preferentially  lower. 

•  No  “accelerated  depreciation”  tax  expenditures; 
only  specified  exceptions  to  otherwise  applicable 
depreciation  and  mineral  cost  recovery  schedules 
give  rise  to  tax  expenditures. 

Under  the  reference  tax  law  baseline,  entries  in  the 
tax  expenditure  budget  closely  conform  to  budget  cat¬ 
egories.  Reference  law  tax  expenditures  measure  “taxes 
otherwise  due”  the  Government  were  it  not  for  special 
exceptions  in  the  tax  code.  These  special  exceptions 
have  the  characteristic  that  they  serve  programmatic 
functions,  just  as  direct  outlays  for  national  defense, 
health  care,  or  farm  subsidies  do.  These  tax  expendi¬ 
tures,  therefore,  are  the  equivalents  of  direct  outlays 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  budget.  It  is  generally  the 
case  that  while  tax  expenditures  under  the  normal  tax 
baseline  are  also  considered  tax  expenditures  under  the 
reference  law  baseline,  the  reverse  is  not  true.  Hence, 
not  all  departures  from  the  normal  tax  base  are  finan¬ 
cially  equivalent  to  direct  outlays. 

Adopting  the  reference  law  as  the  baseline  for  tax 
expenditure  measurement  does  not  imply  the  reference 
law  to  be  “ideal.”  Whether  the  generally  applicable  ref¬ 
erence  law  rules  for  measuring  the  tax  base  and  the 
schedules  of  personal,  corporate,  and  capital  gains  tax 
rates  are  in  accord  with  economic  income  measurement 
and  allocative  efficiency,  and  whether  they  fairly  dis¬ 
tribute  the  burden  of  taxation  are  matters  of  tax  policy 
to  be  dealt  with  as  such  in  the  process  of  improving 
the  efficiency  and  fairness  of  the  tax  system,  and  are 
not  “expenditure  policies.” 


Comparison  of  Reference  Tax  Rules  and  the  Nor - 
mal  Tax  Standard . — The  differences  between  the  ref¬ 
erence  tax  rules  and  the  normal  tax  baseline  include: 

1.  Definition  of  the  taxpaying  unit.  The  taxpaying 
units  are  the  same  in  the  normal  and  reference  tax 
structures,  with  one  major  exception.1  In  the  normal 
tax,  controlled  foreign  corporations  are  not  regarded 
as  entities  separate  from  their  controlling  U.S.  share¬ 
holders.  Therefore,  the  deferral  of  tax  on  income  re¬ 
ceived  by  controlled  foreign  corporations  is  regarded 
as  a  tax  expenditure.  In  contrast,  except  for  tax  haven 
activities,  the  reference  tax  rules  follow  the  current  tax 
system  in  treating  controlled  foreign  corporations  as 
separate  taxable  entities  whose  income  is  not  subject 
to  U.S.  tax  until  distributed  to  U.S.  taxpayers.  Under 
that  definition  of  the  tax  unit,  deferral  of  tax  on  con¬ 
trolled  foreign  corporation  income  is  not  a  tax  expendi¬ 
ture  because  U.S.  taxpayers  generally  are  not  taxed 
on  accrued,  but  unrealized,  income. 

2.  Tax  rate  schedules.  Separate  schedules  apply  to 
the  various  taxpaying  units.  These  schedules  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  reference  tax  system.  The  normal  tax 
system  is  similar,  except  that  it  specifies  a  single  rate 
(the  current  maximum  rate)  on  corporate  income.  The 
lower  tax  rates  applied  to  the  first  $75,000  of  corporate 
income  are  thus  regarded  as  a  tax  expenditure. 

Since  1987,  an  alternative  minimum  tax  (AMT)  has 
been  in  effect.  This  tax,  levied  at  a  flat  rate  on  a  tax 
base  derived  by  specific  tax  accounting  rules,  is  payable 
whenever  the  AMT  exceeds  the  regular  income  tax  li¬ 
ability,  as  determined  by  regular  applicable  income  tax 
accounting  rules. 

3.  General  accounting  rules  for  determining  income 
subject  to  the  tax.  Income  subject  to  tax  is  defined 
as  gross  income  less  the  costs  of  earning  that  income. 
The  Federal  income  tax  has  always  defined  gross  in¬ 
come  to  include:  (1)  consideration  received,  both  within 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  in  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services,  including  labor  services  or  property;  and 
(2)  the  taxpayer’s  share  of  gross  or  net  income  earned 
and/or  reported  by  another  entity.2  Under  the  reference 
tax  rules,  therefore,  gross  income  does  not  include  gifts, 
defined  as  receipts  of  money  or  property  that  are  not 
consideration  in  an  exchange,  or  most  transfer  pay¬ 
ments,  which  can  be  thought  of  as  gifts  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Gross  income  does,  however,  include  transfer 
payments  associated  with  past  employment,  such  as 
social  security  benefits.  The  normal  tax  baseline  also 
excludes  from  gross  income  gifts  between  individuals. 
Under  the  normal  tax  baseline,  however,  all  cash  trans¬ 
fer  payments  from  Government  to  private  individuals 
are  counted  in  gross  income,  and  exemptions  of  such 
transfers  from  tax  are  identified  as  tax  expenditures. 

‘The  Internal  Revenue  Code  identifies  as  taxpaying  units  individuals  (single,  married, 
head  of  household ),  corporations  'except  those  electing  subchapter  S  treatment),  cooperatives, 
real  estate  investment  trusts,  and  other  financial  organizations  that  attribute  their  income 
to  members  in  whose  hands  it  is  taxable,  aa  well  as  trusts  and  estates  (to  the  extent 
income  is  not  distributed  to  beneficiaries).  Certain  otherwise  taxable  corporations  and  asso¬ 
ciations  whose  activities  and  ownership  meet  the  requirements  of  section  501  are  exempt 
from  income  tax.  as  are  Government-owned  enterprirea  encompassed  by  section  115 

3 Such  income  included  interest,  dividends,  rents,  royalties,  and  the  taxpayer’s  share  of 
the  profita  of  partnerships,  subchapter  S  corporations,  and  cooperatives. 
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The  costs  of  earning  income  are  deductible  in  deter¬ 
mining  taxable  income  under  the  reference  and  normal 
tax  rules.  These  costs  include:  (1)  expenses  incurred 
in  earning  income  from  personal  service  (not  including 
expenditures  on  goods  and  services  for  personal  use); 
(2)  costs  of  earning  income  incurred  by  a  taxpayers 
trade  or  business,  including  costs  of  goods  sold3  and 
an  allowance  for  physical  capital  used  up;4  and  (3)  in¬ 
terest  paid  creditors  who  have  advanced  funds  to  help 
finance  the  ownership  and  use  of  assets  by  the  trade 
or  business. 

In  the  cases  of  individuals  who  hold  “passive”  equity 
interests  in  businesses,  the  pro  rata  shares  of  sales 
and  expense  deductions  reportable  in  a  year  are  lim¬ 
ited.  A  passive  business  activity  is  defined  to  be  one 
in  which  the  holder  of  the  interest,  usually  a  partner¬ 
ship  interest,  does  not  actively  perform  managerial  or 
other  participatory  functions.  The  taxpayer  may  gen¬ 
erally  report  no  larger  deductions  for  a  year  than  will 
reduce  taxable  income  from  such  activities  to  zero.  De¬ 
ductions  in  excess  of  the  limitation  may  be  taken  in 
subsequent  years,  or  when  the  interest  is  liquidated. 

With  one  exception,  both  the  reference  and  normal 
tax  law  standards  have  incorporated  the  general  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  governing  allowable  deductions.  The  ex¬ 
ception  is  the  rule  for  determining  tax  depreciation  al¬ 
lowances.  Under  the  reference  tax  law  standard,  the 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system  (ACRS)  allowances  for 
property  placed  in  service  before  January  1,  1987,  serve 
as  the  baseline.  The  system  of  depreciation  allowances 
provided  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  is  the  reference 
tax  law  baseline  for  investments  placed  in  service  be¬ 
ginning  with  January  1,  1987.  Thus,  under  the  ref¬ 
erence  tax  law  standard,  there  are  no  tax  expenditures 
from  accelerated  depreciation. 

Under  the  normal  tax  baseline,  however,  the  depre¬ 
ciation  allowance  for  personal  property  is  determined 
by  using  statutory  accelerated  methods5  over  tax  lives 
equal  to  mid-values  of  the  asset  depreciation  range.6 
The  baseline  for  real  property  is  computed  using  40- 
year  straight-line  depreciation.  Consequently,  from 
1981  through  1986,  the  ACRS  depreciation  provisions 
generated  tax  expenditures  under  the  normal  tax  base¬ 
line.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  provided  depreciation 
allowances  approximately  equal  to  those  in  the  normal 
tax  baseline  for  machinery  and  equipment.  Post-1986 
investment,  therefore,  will  no  longer  generate  tax  ex¬ 
penditures  under  either  standard  for  investments  of 
this  type. 

The  baseline  income  tax  system  also  stipulates  rules 
for  valuing  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  and 
specifies  when  gross  income  is  reportable  and  when 
deductions  may  be  taken.  On  these  matters,  both  the 
reference  and  normal  tax  law  standards  embody  the 
provisions  of  enacted  law  including:  (1)  valuation  is  de¬ 
termined  at  the  time  transactions  occur  (realization  as 


'Cost  of  goods  sold  includes  the  compensation  of  employees  and  payments  for  goods 
snd  services  purchased  from  other  firms,  and  royalties  paid-  to  the  extent  the  inputs  used 
are  allocated  to  the  goods  sold. 

'These  costs  include  depreciation  in  the  case  of  machinery,  equipment,  and  structures, 
and  depletion  in  the  case  of  mineral  deposits 

Declining  balance  at  double  the  straight-line  rate  or  sum-of- years  digits. 

An  elective  depreciation  system  in  effect  from  1971  through  1980 


opposed  to  accrual  accounting);  (2)  the  market  value 
of  services  from  owner-occupied  housing  and  other  du¬ 
rable  goods  or  self-produced  income,  such  as  do-it-your¬ 
self  repairs  and  maintenance,  is  excluded;  (3)  historical 
costs  determine  allowable  deductions  for  capital  cost 
recovery  and  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  (no  infla¬ 
tion  adjustments);  (4)  current  expenses  are  deductible 
from  gross  income  in  the  period  when  the  transaction 
is  completed,  while  capital  expenditures  are  recovered 
by  depreciation  or  depletion  deductions  over  the  asset’s 
productive  life;  and  (5)  the  accounting  period  used  to 
determine  income  subject  to  tax,  computing  tax  due 
and  payable,  and  the  dates  when  tax  must  be  paid, 
are  those  specified  under  current  law. 

Both  the  reference  and  normal  tax  law  standards 
accept,  without  classifying  it  as  a  tax  expenditure,  a 
tax  credit  for  foreign  income  taxes  paid  up  to  the 
amount  of  U.S.  income  taxes  that  would  otherwise  be 
due.  This  credit  prevents  the  double  taxation  of  income 
earned  abroad. 

Tax  Expenditures  as  Substitutes  for  Budget 
Outlays 

Under  both  the  normal  and  reference  tax  baselines, 
some  tax  expenditure  provisions  can  be  thought  of  as 
substitutes  for  budget  outlays.  For  example: 

•  Current  law  excludes  some  forms  of  employee 
compensation,  such  as  certain  military  housing 
and  food  allowances  or  employer-paid  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  from  employees’  gross  income  although  they 
are  clearly  part  of  an  employee’s  total  com¬ 
pensation  and  are  properly  deductible  from  the 
gross  income  of  the  trade  or  business  of  employers 
who  are  taxable  entities.  Defense  Department  out¬ 
lays  for  military  personnel  are  lower  because  part 
of  military  compensation  takes  the  form  of  tax- 
free  housing  and  food  allowances.  Excluding  this 
compensation  from  tax  substitutes  for  the  higher 
direct  outlays  that  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  maintain  an  equivalent  level  of  compensation. 
Compensation  in  this  form,  if  received  from  an¬ 
other  employer,  would  be  subject  to  tax. 

•  The  interest  payments  on  State  and  local  tax-ex¬ 
empt  government  are  no  less  income  than  interest, 
dividends,  rents,  and  royalties  received  from  other 
sources,  but  they  are  not  included  in  the  bond¬ 
holder’s  gross  income.  The  tax  exclusion  for  inter¬ 
est  paid  by  State  and  local  governments  enables 
them  to  obtain  funds  at  lower  rates.  This  exclusion 
is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  an  interest  subsidy  or 
capital  grant  to  State  and  local  governments  on 
the  outlay  side  of  the  budget. 

•  The  dividend  and  interest  receipts  of  pension 
funds  are  not  included  as  they  accrue  in  the  gross 
income  of  the  taxable  beneficiaries  who  ultimately 
receive  them;  they  are  reported  only  when  they 
are  paid  out  as  retirement  benefits  after 
compounding,  in  some  cases,  for  many  years,  at 
pre-tax  interest  rates. 

The  tax  exclusion  of  employer-paid  pension,  health, 
and  other  insurance  premiums  and  the  preferred  treat¬ 
ment  of  pension  trust  income  are  equivalent  to  direct 
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Federal  Government  subsidies  that  would  partly  pay 
for  private  retirement,  health,  and  insurance  plans. 

The  tax  laws  also  permit  many  deductions  from  gross 
income  in  the  derivation  of  taxable  income  that  have 
no  direct  relation  to  the  cost  of  earning  the  reported 
gross  income,  as  the  general  rule  would  require.  For 
example: 

•  Individuals  may  deduct  contributions  to  chari¬ 
table,  educational,  scientific,  or  religious  organiza¬ 
tions.  Matching  grants  to  qualified  organizations 
based  on  contributors’  support  could  replace  the 
charitable  deductions. 

•  Some  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  producers  may  deduct 
a  percentage  depletion  allowance  that  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  recovery  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  de¬ 
posit.  In  addition,  some  investments  in  this  type 
of  property  may  be  deducted  in  the  year  incurred, 
rather  than  capitalized  and  recovered  as  produc¬ 
tion  ensues.  These  special  rules  permit  investment 
costs  to  be  recovered  more  rapidly  than  the  ref¬ 
erence  tax  rules  generally  allow.  They,  in  fact, 
often  permit  more  than  the  full  investment  to  be 
recovered  tax-free.  Direct  subsidies  paid  to  min¬ 
eral  producers  could  replace  the  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  of  oil  and  mineral  investments. 

•  Individuals  are  allowed  to  deduct  mortgage  inter¬ 
est  from  their  pre-tax  incomes,  although  they  need 
not  report  the  (imputed)  gross  income  they  receive 
from  the  housing  that  the  mortgages  finance.  Ex¬ 
panded  Federal  mortgage  interest  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams  could  substitute  for  the  deductibility  of 
mortgage  interest. 

Finally,  there  are  special  exceptions  to  the  general 
rules  for  determining  net  income  tax  due  and  payable. 
After  a  taxpayer  has  determined  his  income,  taking 
into  account  ail  exclusions  and  deductions,  and  has  ap¬ 
plied  the  appropriate  tax  rate  schedule,  there  are  still 
other  factors  that  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid. 
For  example,  the  taxpayer  may  take  as  credits  against 
tax  otherwise  due  and  payable  certain  amounts  deter¬ 
mined  by  expenditures  during  the  tax  year  on: 

•  Child  and  dependent  care. 

•  Newly  constructed  or  substantially  rehabilitated 
low-income  housing. 

•  Incremental  research  and  experimentation. 

•  Rehabilitation  of  old  and  historic  structures. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  equivalent  outlay  pro¬ 
grams  that  would  subsidize  these  activities  directly. 

The  major  tax  expenditures  defined  according  to  the 
normal  tax  baseline  that  are  not  tax  expenditures  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reference  tax  rules  are:  deferral  of  in¬ 
come  of  controlled  foreign  corporations,  expensing  of 
research  and  development  expenditures,  progressive 
corporation  income  tax  rates,  the  difference  between 
statutory  depreciation  rules  (ACRS)  for  investments 
made  between  1981  and  1986,  exclusion  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  benefits  and  of  scholarship  and  fellowship  income, 
and  the  preferential  treatment  of  capital  gains. 

Outlay  Equivalents 

Beginning  with  the  1983  budget,  the  Administration 
introduced  the  concept  of  “outlay  equivalents”  as  a  sub¬ 


stitute  for  “revenue  losses”  as  measures  of  the  budget 
impact  of  tax  expenditure  programs.  This  was  done  to 
harmonize  the  tax  expenditure  budget  with  the  implicit 
purposes  of  the  budget  format  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  sources  and  uses  statement.  The  outlay  equiva¬ 
lent  measure  is  calculated  to  be  the  amount  of  outlay 
that  would  be  required  to  provide  to  the  taxpayer  the 
same  after-tax  income  that  would  be  received  when 
using  the  revenue  loss  measure.  This  measure  allows 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  tax  expenditure  with 
that  of  a  direct  Federal  Government  expenditure. 

In  many  cases,  the  outlay  equivalent  tax  expenditure 
estimate  differs  from  the  revenue  loss  estimate  for  the 
same  tax  subsidy.  This  difference  arises  when  the  tax 
subsidy  functions  as  a  Government  payment  for  service 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  outlay  equivalent  esti¬ 
mate  is  always  larger  than  the  revenue  loss  estimate. 
Revenue  loss  estimates  are  lower  in  these  situations, 
because  such  payments  for  services  are  treated  as  a 
reduction  in  a  tax  that  increases  the  taxpayer’s  after¬ 
tax  income.  Under  either  a  normal  or  reference  income 
tax  law  standard,  such  payments  would  instead  enter 
the  taxpayer’s  pre-tax  income  as  Government  payments 
for  services. 

For  some  tax  expenditures,  however,  the  revenue  loss 
is  equivalent  to  a  direct  Government  outlay.  The  accel¬ 
erated  cost  recovery  deductions,  for  example,  result  in 
tax  deferrals,  the  amount  of  which  are  the  principal 
of  interest-free  loans.  They  also  entail  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  tax  benefits  of  which  function  as  price 
reductions.  Since  neither  the  loan  principal  nor  a  price 
reduction  enters  taxpayers’  pre-tax  income,  the  issue 
of  tax  exemption  does  not  arise. 

Measuring  Tax  Expenditures 

Presenting  budget  outlays  along  functional  lines  is 
a  way  of  showing  how  the  Federal  Government  influ¬ 
ences  the  allocation  of  resources.  The  functions  may 
be  broadly  categorized  as:  (1)  the  provision  of  public 
goods  and  services;  (2)  the  provision  of  subsidies;  and 
(3)  the  payment  of  transfers.  The  budget  outlays  for 
public  goods,  such  as  national  defense,  are  used  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  labor  and  capital  services  needed  to  produce 
such  goods.  Subsidies,  such  as  those  for  school  lunches, 
are  used  to  reduce  the  effective  price  of  the  subsidized 
item.  Transfers,  such  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  are  intended  to  provide  a  level  of  income  to 
recipients  they  would  not  otherwise  achieve. 

Functional  budget  outlay  figures  measure  the  re¬ 
source  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  accomplishing 
the  program  objectives.  When  functional  budget  outlay 
figures  are  used  to  evaluate  the  costs  of  specific  pro¬ 
grams,  these  costs  should  reflect  the  pre-tax  price  of 
the  resources.  The  market  value  of  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  included  in  GNP  covers  indirect  taxes  (sales  and 
property  taxes)  as  well  as  before  tax  incomes  of  wage 
earners  and  property  owners.7  Consistency  requires 
that  all  budget  outlay  measures  also  be  stated  in  pre¬ 
tax  magnitudes.  Outlays  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 

7  The  income  of  property  owner*  it  usually  received  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest  end 
profit. 
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services  are  generally  gross  of  taxes.8  Similarly,  subsidy 
outlays  in  the  budget  generally  enter  the  gross  incomes 
of  sellers  of  subsidized  goods.  In  some  instances,  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchases  (outlays)  or  subsidies  are  exempted 
from  tax  by  a  special  tax  provision.  When  this  occurs, 
the  outlay  figure  understates  the  resource  cost  of  the 
program  and  is,  therefore,  not  comparable  with  other 
outlay  amounts.  For  example,  as  noted  above,  the  out¬ 
lays  for  certain  military  personnel  allowances  are  not 
taxed.  If  this  form  of  compensation  were  treated  as 
income  taxable  to  the  employee,  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  would  have  to  make  larger  cash  payments  to  its 
military  personnel  to  leave  them  as  well  off  after  tax 
as  they  are  now.  The  tax  subsidy  must  be  added  to 
the  tax-exempt  budget  outlay  to  make  this  element  of 
national  defense  expenditures  comparable  with  other 
outlays. 

The  Treasury  Department  prepared  all  tax  expendi¬ 
ture  estimates  based  upon  income  tax  law  enacted  as 
of  December  31,  1990.  In  estimating  tax  expenditures, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  existing  tax  structure  is  un¬ 
changed.  The  estimates  of  tax  expenditures  conform  to 
the  functional  budget  classification  for  outlays. 

In  table  XI-1  are  shown,  side-by-side,  the  outlay 
equivalent  and  the  revenue  loss  estimates  of  each  spe¬ 
cial  tax  provision  by  fiscal  year.  The  revenue  loss  esti¬ 
mates  are  displayed  separately  for  corporations  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  outlay  equivalent  estimates  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  taxable  outlay  figures  in  the  budget. 
These  entries  represent  amounts  that  could  be  added 
to  the  other  functional  budget  outlays  while,  at  the 
same  time,  being  added  to  budget  receipts  to  provide 
a  more  consistent  and  comprehensive  display  of  the 
resource  reallocations  produced  by  Federal  fiscal  meas¬ 
ures.  The  revenue  loss  estimates  are  not  consistent  with 
direct  budget  outlays  because  they  do  not  adjust  for 
the  implicit  tax  liability  on  certain  items,  as  was  noted 
above. 

The  tax  expenditure  estimates  are  similar  to  outlays 
and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  estimates  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Federal  receipts  or  the  reductions  in  budget 
deficits  that  would  accompany  the  repeal  of  the  special 
provisions.  There  are  four  reasons  why  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  possible. 

First,  the  assumed  deletion  of  a  tax  expenditure  may 
have  incentive  effects  that  alter  the  behavior  of  individ¬ 
uals,  households  and  firms.  These  may  be  either  “cross” 
or  “own”  effects.  Many  tax  expenditures  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  If  one  subsidy  program  is  re¬ 
pealed  or  severely  curtailed,  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  the  demand  for,  and  cost  of,  other  Federal  subsidy 
programs  will  be  increased.  For  example,  if  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  employer-paid  medical  insurance  from  the  gross 
income  of  employees  were  repealed,  other  tax-exempt 
forms  of  compensation,  such  as  employer  paid  pensions, 
would  probably  expand.  Consequently,  the  net  effect 
on  the  budget  of  repealing  the  exclusion  of  employer- 
paid  medical  insurance  would  not  equal  the  estimated 
cost  of  that  tax  expenditure,  but  would  be  smaller  after 

"The  payment*  to  vendors  and  Government  employee*  are  gross  income  to  the  seller* 
out  of  which  taxes  will  be  paid  as  determined  by  the  reference  tax  law  in  effect 


subtracting  some  increase  in  tax  expenditures  for  pen¬ 
sions  or  other  fringes.  If  deductibility  of  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  or  mortgage  interest  were  severely  limited, 
some  taxpayers  would  contribute  less  to  charitable 
donees  or  hold  smaller  mortgages,  with  a  concomitantly 
smaller  effect  on  the  budget  than  if  no  such  limits 
were  in  force. 

Second,  tax  expenditures  are  all  cleared  through  indi¬ 
vidual  and  corporation  tax  accounts  and,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  their  values  become  interdependent.  For  example, 
excluding  interest  received  from  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  lowers  a  taxpayer's  taxable  income  and,  in  a 
tax  system  with  progressive  tax  rates,  this  can  reduce 
the  value  of  other  tax  deductions,  such  as  charitable 
contributions.  If  the  interest  exclusion  alone  were  re¬ 
pealed,  some  taxpayers  could  be  thrust  into  higher  tax 
brackets,  automatically  increasing  the  value  of  chari¬ 
table  contributions  and  their  budget  cost  even  if  tax¬ 
payers  did  not  make  larger  contributions.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  both  the  interest  exclusion  and  the  charitable 
deduction  were  repealed  simultaneously,  the  increase 
in  tax  liability  would  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
two  separate  tax  expenditures  since  each  is  estimated 
assuming  that  the  other  remains  in  force. 

Third,  the  annual  value  of  tax  expenditures  for  tax 
deferrals,  like  the  outlay  figures  for  government  lending 
programs,  is  largely  prepared  on  a  strict  cash  receipts 
and  disbursement  basis.  For  example,  the  annual  budg¬ 
et  cost  of  tax  deferrals  due  to  the  exclusion  from  em¬ 
ployees'  gross  income  of  employers'  contributions  to  em¬ 
ployee  pension  plans  is  the  sum  of  two  items:  the  em¬ 
ployers'  current  year  pension  plan  contributions  and 
the  current  year  pension  fund  asset  earnings.  Both  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  current  benefit  of  employees,  but  are  not 
currently  included  in  their  gross  incomes.  If  the  tax 
expenditure  composed  of  these  two  exclusions  were  re¬ 
pealed,  the  immediate  budget  impact  would  be  to  tax 
only  the  employees  on  the  employers’  current-year  con¬ 
tributions  and  the  current-year  pension  fund  asset 
earnings.  Only  as  the  existing  population  of  covered 
employees  retired  and  received  their  annuities,  thereby 
depleting  the  stock  of  asset  reserves  previously  accumu¬ 
lated  with  untaxed  dollars,  would  the  remaining  deficit- 
reducing  impact  of  repealing  this  tax  expenditure  be 
fully  registered  in  the  budget. 

Finally,  repeal  of  some  provisions  could  affect  overall 
levels  of  income  and  rates  of  economic  growth.  Con¬ 
sequently,  large  changes  in  tax  expenditures  could  be 
expected  to  alter  projected  growth  rates  for  aggregate 
national  income  and  product  and,  thus,  the  tax  base 
over  the  forecast  period.  All  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  the  budget  are  based,  however,  on  projections  of 
income  and  growth  that  assume  all  existing  laws  will 
continue  (except  as  amended  by  proposals  made  in  the 
budget). 

Tax  Expenditures  By  Function 

The  1990-92  outlay  equivalent  and  revenue  loss  esti¬ 
mates  of  tax  expenditures  are  displayed  by  the  budget’s 
functional  categories  in  table  XI-1.  In  the  appendix 
table,  the  major  tax  expenditures  are  ranked  by  the 
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fiscal  year  1992  total  revenue  loss  estimates.  Tax  ex¬ 
penditures  that  are  divided  into  functional  categories 
in  table  XI-1  are  merged  in  the  appendix  table,  e.g., 
instead  of  the  three  separate  entrees  for  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  found  in  XI-1,  the  table  contains  one  merged 
entry. 

Listing  revenue  loss  estimates  under  the  corporation 
and  individual  headings  does  not  imply  that  these  cat¬ 
egories  of  filers  benefit  from  the  special  tax  provisions 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  tax  expenditure  amounts 
shown.  Rather,  these  breakdowns  principally  show  the 
specific  tax  accounts  through  which  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  cleared  because  the  sources  of  data  for  estimat¬ 
ing  tax  expenditures  are  largely  corporation  and  indi¬ 
vidual  income  tax  returns.  Corporations,  as  such,  nei¬ 
ther  pay  tax  nor  receive  Government  payments.  They 
are  the  institutional  conduit  through  which  their  em¬ 
ployees,  creditors  and  stockholders  engage  in  exchanges 
with  customers  and  the  Government.  Thus,  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  Federal  income  tax  of  interest  paid  by  State 
and  local  governments  provides  a  subsidy  to  those  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  form  of  lower  borrowing  rates.  Individ¬ 
ual  and  corporate  holders  of  such  debt  only  benefit 
from  the  tax  exemption  to  the  extent  their  marginal 
tax  rates  exceed  the  percentage  spread  between  taxable 
and  nontaxable  interest  rates. 

With  these  caveats  in  mind,  a  review  follows  of  the 
tax  expenditure  estimates  by  functional  category,  as 
shown  in  table  XI-1,  that  are  departures  from  both 
the  reference  and  normal  tax  law  unless  otherwise  spe¬ 
cifically  identified.  Whenever  an  item  is  identified  as 
a  tax  expenditure  under  the  normal  tax  rules,  but  not 
the  reference  tax  rules,  it  is  indicated  by  the  des¬ 
ignation,  “Normal  tax”  in  the  table.  In  these  cases, 
a  line  also  appears,  designated  as  “Reference  tax,” 
showing  that  tax  expenditures  for  this  item  would  be 
zero  using  the  reference  tax  rules. 

National  Defense 

Benefits  and  allowances  to  armed  forces  person¬ 
nel . — The  housing  and  meals  provided  military  person¬ 
nel,  either  in  cash  or  in  kind,  are  excluded  from  income 
subject  to  tax. 

International  Affairs 

Income  earned  abroad . — A  U.S.  citizen  or  resident 
alien  who  resides  in  a  foreign  country  or  who  stays 
in  one  or  more  foreign  countries  for  a  minimum  of 
11  out  of  the  past  12  months  may  exclude  $70,000 
per  year  of  foreign-eamed  income.  Eligible  taxpayers 
also  may  exclude  or  deduct  reasonable  housing  costs 
in  excess  of  one-sixth  of  the  salary  of  a  civil  servant 
at  grade  GS-14,  step  1.  These  provisions  do  not  apply 
to  Federal  employees  working  abroad;  however,  the  tax 
expenditure  estimate  does  reflect  certain  allowances 
that  are  excluded  from  their  taxable  income. 

Income  of  Foreign  Sales  Corporations  (FSC). — 
The  Foreign  Sales  Corporation  (FSC)  provisions  exempt 
from  tax  a  portion  of  U.S.  exporters’  foreign  trading 
income  to  reflect  the  FSC’s  sales  functions  as  foreign 


corporations.  These  provisions  conform  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Income  of  U.S. -controlled  foreign  corporations . — 
The  income  of  foreign  corporations  controlled  by  U.S. 
shareholders  is  not  subject  to  U.S.  taxation  because, 
under  the  reference  tax  rules,  corporations  chartered 
and  operating  in  foreign  countries  are  not  subject  to 
U.S.  income  reporting  and  taxation.  The  income  be¬ 
comes  taxable  only  when  the  controlling  U.S.  sharehold¬ 
ers  receive  dividends  or  other  distributions  from  their 
foreign  stockholding. 

Under  the  normal  tax  accounting  rules,  the  currently 
attributable  foreign  source  pre-tax  income  from  such 
a  controlling  interest  is  subject  to  U.S.  taxation,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  distributed.  Thus,  when  the  normal  tax  rule 
is  taken  as  a  baseline,  the  excess  of  controlled  foreign 
corporation  income  over  the  amount  distributed  to  a 
U.S.  shareholder  gives  rise  to  a  tax  expenditure  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  deferral,  that  is,  an  interest-free  loan. 

Source  rule  exceptions . — The  worldwide  income  of 
U.S.  persons  is  taxable  by  the  United  States  and  a 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid  is  allowed.  The  amount 
of  foreign  taxes  that  can  be  credited  is  limited  to  the 
pre-credit  U.S.  tax  on  the  foreign  source  income.  There 
are  two  exceptions.  The  first  is  an  exception  for  sales 
of  inventory  property  that  reduces  the  U.S.  tax  of  ex¬ 
porters.  The  second  exception  is  for  financial  institu¬ 
tions  and  certain  financing  operations  of  nonfinancial 
enterprises  from  the  rules  that  require  allocation  of 
interest  expenses  between  domestic  and  foreign  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  U.S.  taxpayer. 

General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 

Expensing  R&E  expenditures . — Research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  (R&E)  expenditures  are  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  investments  because  their  benefits  continue 
to  accrue  for  several  years,  when  they  are  successful. 
The  characteristics  of  R&E,  however,  are  such  that  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  completed,  discrete  R&E  projects 
to  determine  whether  the  completed  project  is  success¬ 
ful  and,  if  it  is  successful,  what  its  expected  life  will 
be.  For  these  reasons,  the  statutory  provision  that  these 
expenditures  may  be  currently  deducted  (expensed)  is 
considered  part  of  the  reference  law.  Under  the  normal 
tax  standard,  the  expensing  of  R&E  expenditures  is 
viewed,  however,  as  the  source  of  a  tax  expenditure. 
To  measure  the  tax  deferral  under  the  pre-1983  meth¬ 
od,  the  “norm”  assumed  is  that  all  R&E  expenditures 
are  successful  and  have  an  expected  life  of  eight  years. 

R&E  credit . — The  tax  credit  is  20  percent  of  the 
qualified  expenditures  in  excess  of  each  year’s  base 
amount.  This  threshold  is  the  product  of  multiplying 
a  “fixed-base  percentage”,  limited  to  a  maximum  of  .16 
for  existing  companies,  by  the  average  amount  of  the 
company’s  gross  receipts  for  the  four  preceding  years. 
The  “fixed-base  percentage”  is  the  ratio  of  R&E  ex¬ 
penses  to  gross  receipts  for  the  1984  to  1988  period. 
Start-up  companies  that  did  not  both  incur  qualified 
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expenses  and  have  gross  receipts  in  at  least  three  of 
the  base  years  are  assigned  a  “fixed-base  percentage” 
of  .03.  A  similar  credit  with  its  own  separate  threshold 
is  provided  for  taxpayers’  basic  research  grants  to  uni¬ 
versities.  Beginning  in  1989,  the  otherwise  deductible 
qualified  R&E  expenditures  were  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit.  Both  R&E  credits  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  end  of  1991. 

Allocation  of  R&E  expenditures . — Regulations  is¬ 
sued  in  1977  were  designed  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
allocation  of  R&E  expenses  between  corporations’  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  activities,  but  successive  legislative 
actions  suspended  this  requirement.  Currently,  64  per¬ 
cent  of  both  U.S.-  and  foreign-based  R&E  expenses  are 
allocated  to  their  respective  income  sources.  The  re¬ 
maining  R&E  expenses  must  then  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  gross  sales  or  gross  income.  These  rules  are 
effective  through  August  1,  1991. 

Energy 

Exploration  and  development  costs . — In  the  case 
of  successful  investments  in  domestic  oil  and  gas  wells, 
intangible  drilling  costs,  such  as  wages,  the  costs  of 
using  machinery  for  grading  and  drilling,  and  the  cost 
of  unsalvageable  materials  used  in  constructing  wells, 
may  be  expensed  rather  than  capitalized  or  amortized 
over  the  productive  life  of  the  property. 

Integrated  oil  companies  may  currently  deduct  only 
70  percent  of  such  costs  and  amortize  the  remaining 
30  percent  over  five  years.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  exploration  and  development  costs  of  surface  strip¬ 
ping  and  the  construction  of  shafts  and  tunnels  for 
other  fuel  minerals. 

Percentage  depletion . — Independent  fuel  mineral 
producers  and  royalty  owners  are  generally  allowed  to 
take  percentage  depletion  deductions  rather  than  cost 
depletion  on  limited  quantities  of  output.  Under  cost 
depletion,  outlays  not  recovered  immediately  through 
expensing  are  deducted  over  the  productive  life  of  the 
property.  Unlike  depreciation  or  cost  depletion  allow¬ 
ances,  percentage  depletion  deductions  are  not  limited 
to  the  cost  of  the  investment.  Taxpayers,  instead,  de¬ 
duct  a  percentage  of  gross  income  from  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  at  rates  of  22  percent  for  uranium,  15  percent 
for  oil,  gas  and  oil  shale,  and  10  percent  for  coal.  The 
deduction,  however,  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  net  in¬ 
come  from  the  property.  OBRA  increased  the  allowable 
deduction  for  oil  and  gas  from  50  percent  to  100  percent 
of  net  property  income,  and  also  reduced  the  excess 
depletion  amount  subject  to  the  alternative  minimum 
tax.  Production  from  geothermal  deposits  is  eligible  for 
percentage  depletion  at  65  percent  of  net  income,  but 
with  no  limit  on  output  and  no  limitation  with  respect 
to  qualified  producers. 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal . — 
While  the  top  statutory  rate  on  ordinary  income  is  31 
percent,  the  rates  on  capital  gains  are  limited  to  28 
percent. 


Tax-exempt  bonds  for  energy  facilities . — Tax-ex¬ 
empt  bond  financing  for  small  scale  hydroelectric  gen¬ 
erating  facilities  expired  at  the  end  of  1985.  Tax-exempt 
financing  for  steam  generating  or  alcohol  production 
facilities  was  repealed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
The  budget  cost  of  this  type  of  tax-exempt  financing 
will  continue,  however,  until  the  bonds  are  retired. 

Conservation  and  new  technology  credits . — A  va¬ 
riety  of  tax  incentives  have  been  available  to  stimulate 
energy  conservation  and  encourage  conversion  to  alter¬ 
native  energy  sources.  All  but  two  of  these  programs 
have  expired.  (The  two  surviving  investment  credits 
will  expire  after  December  31,  1991.  They  provide  a 
10  percent  credit  for  investment  in  solar  and  geo¬ 
thermal  energy  facilities.)  Notwithstanding  expiration, 
some  of  these  incentive  programs  continue  to  have  a 
budget  effect.  They  are  carried  forward  because  quali¬ 
fied  projects  not  constructed  before  the  cut-off  date,  but 
subject  to  binding  construction  contracts,  may  be  placed 
in  service,  or  credits  that  were  earned,  but  not  taken 
due  to  insufficient  tax  liabilities,  may  be  taken  after 
the  expiration  dates. 

Alternative  fuel  production  credit . — A  nontaxable 
$3  per  barrel  of  oil-equivalent  production  credit  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  several  forms  of  alternative  fuels  for  facilities 
placed  in  service  before  December  31,  1992.  OBRA  ex¬ 
tended  the  credit  to  additional  alternative  fuels.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  available  as  long  as  the  price  of 
oil  stays  below  $29.50  (in  1979  dollars). 

Alcohol  fuel  credit . — Gasohol9  is  exempt  from  5.4 
of  the  14  cents  per  gallon  Federal  excise  tax  on  gaso¬ 
line.  There  is  a  corresponding  income  tax  credit  for 
alcohol  used  as  a  fuel  in  applications  where  the  excise 
tax  is  not  assessed.  This  credit,  equal  to  a  subsidy 
of  54  cents  per  gallon  for  alcohol  used  as  a  motor  fuel, 
is  intended  to  encourage  substitution  of  alcohol  for  pe¬ 
troleum-based  gasoline. 

Gas  and  oil  exception  to  passive  loss  limita¬ 
tion . — Although  owners  of  working  interests  in  oil  and 
gas  properties  are  subject  to  the  alternative  minimum 
tax,  they  are  exempted  from  the  “passive  income”  lim¬ 
itations.  This  means  that  the  working  interest-holder, 
who  manages  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  owners 
the  development  of  wells  and  incurs  all  the  costs  of 
their  operation,  may  aggregate  negative  taxable  income 
from  such  interests  with  his  income  from  all  other 
sources.  Thus,  he  will  be  relieved  of  the  minimum  tax 
rules  limit  on  tax  deferrals. 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

Exploration  and  development  costs . — As  is  true 
for  fuel  minerals,  certain  capital  outlays  associated  with 
exploration  and  development  of  nonfuel  minerals  may 
be  expensed  rather  than  depreciated  over  the  life  of 
the  asset. 


*A  motor  fuel  composed  of  at  least  10  percent  alcohol. 
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Percentage  depletion . — Most  nonfuel  mineral  ex¬ 
tractors  also  make  use  of  percentage  depletion  rather 
than  cost  depletion,  with  percentage  depletion  rates 
ranging  from  22  percent  for  sulphur  down  to  5  percent 
for  sand  and  gravel. 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  iron  ore  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  timber  income. — While  the  top  statutory  rate  on 
ordinary  income  is  31  percent,  the  rates  on  capital 
gains  are  limited  to  28  percent. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  for  pollution  control  and 
waste  disposal. — Interest  on  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  debt  issued  to  finance  private  pollution  control 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  was  excludable  from  in¬ 
come  subject  to  tax.  This  authorization  was  repealed 
for  pollution  control  equipment  and  a  cap  placed  on 
the  amount  of  debt  that  could  be  issued  for  waste  dis¬ 
posal  facilities  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Historic  preservation. — Expenditures  to  preserve 
and  restore  historic  structures  qualify  for  a  20  percent 
investment  credit,  but  the  depreciable  basis  must  be 
reduced  by  the  full  amount  of  the  credit  taken. 

Expensing  multiperiod  timber  growing  costs. — 

Generally,  costs  must  be  capitalized  when  goods  are 
produced  for  inventory  used  in  one’s  own  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness,  or  under  contract  to  another  party.  Timber  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  was  specifically  exempted  from  these 
multiperiod  cost  capitalization  rules,  creating  a  special 
benefit  derived  from  this  deferral  of  taxable  income. 

Credit  and  seven-year  amortization  for  reforest¬ 
ation. — A  special  10  percent  investment  tax  credit  is 
allowed  for  up  to  $10,000  invested  annually  in  clearing 
land  and  planting  trees  for  the  ultimate  production  of 
timber.  The  same  amount  of  forestation  investment  as 
is  eligible  for  the  investment  credit  also  may  be  amor¬ 
tized  over  a  seven-year  period.  Without  this  preference, 
the  amount  would  have  to  be  capitalized  and  could 
be  recovered  (deducted)  only  when  the  trees  were  sold 
or  harvested  20  or  more  years  later.  Moreover,  the 
amount  of  forestation  investment  that  is  amortizable 
need  not  be  reduced  by  any  of  the  investment  credit 
that  is  allowed. 

Agriculture 

Expensing  certain  capital  outlays. — Farmers,  ex¬ 
cept  for  certain  agricultural  corporations  and  partner¬ 
ships,  are  allowed  to  deduct  certain  expenditures-  for 
feed  and  fertilizer,  as  well  as  for  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  measures.  Expensing  is  allowed,  even  though 
these  expenditures  are  for  inventories  held  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  t>r  for  capital  improvements  that  would 
otherwise  be  capitalized. 

Expensing  multiperiod  livestock  and  crop  pro¬ 
duction  costs. — Farmers  are  exempted  from  applica¬ 
tion  of  the.  uniform  cost  capitalization  rules  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  livestock  and  crops  with  a  production  period 
of  less  than  two  years.  Farmers  establishing  orchards, 


constructing  farm  facilities  for  their  own  use,  or  produc¬ 
ing  any  goods  for  sale  with  a  production  period  of  two 
years  or  more  may  elect  not  to  capitalize  costs.  If  they 
do,  they  must  apply  straight-line  depreciation  to  all 
depreciable  property  they  use  in  farming. 

Loans  “forgiven”  solvent  farmers. — In  1986,  farm¬ 
ers  were  granted  special  tax  treatment  by  being  for¬ 
given  the  tax  liability  on  certain  forgiven  debt.10  Nor¬ 
mally,  the  amount  of  loan  forgiveness  is  accounted  for 
as  a  gain  (income)  of  the  debtor  and  he  must  either 
report  the  gain,  or  reduce  his  recoverable  basis  in  the 
property  to  which  the  loan  relates.  If  the  debtor  elects 
to  reduce  basis  and  the  amount  of  forgiveness  exceeds 
his  basis  in  the  property,  the  excess  forgiveness  is  tax¬ 
able.  However,  in  the  case  of  insolvent  (bankrupt)  debt¬ 
ors,  the  amount  of  loan  forgiveness  never  results  in 
an  income  tax  liability.11  Farmers  with  forgiven  debt 
will  be  considered  insolvent  for  tax  purposes,  and  thus 
qualify  for  income  tax  forgiveness. 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  certain  income. — 

While  the  top  statutory  rate  on  ordinary  income  is  31 
percent,  the  rates  on  capital  gains  are  limited  to  28 
percent. 

Drought-related  relief  payments. — Government 
payments  to  farmers  are  part  of  their  taxable  incomes 
in  the  year  received.  In  1988,  a  special  exception  was 
provided,  allowing  the  reporting  of  drought  relief  pay¬ 
ments  received  in  one  year  to  be  deferred  until  the 
following  year. 

Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 

This  category  includes  a  number  of  tax  expenditure 
provisions  that  also  affect  economic  activity  in  other 
functional  categories.  In  general,  provisions  related  to 
investment,  such  as  accelerated  depreciation,  could  as 
well  have  been  classified  under  the  natural  resources 
and  environment,  energy,  agriculture,  or  transportation 
categories. 

Credit  union  income. — The  earnings  of  credit 
unions  not  distributed  to  members  as  interest  or  divi¬ 
dends  are  exempt  from  income  tax. 

Bad  debt  reserves. — Only  commercial  banks  with 
less  than  $500  million  in  assets,  mutual  savings  banks, 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  are  permitted  to  de¬ 
duct  additions  to  bad  debt  reserves  in  excess  of  actually 
experienced  losses.  The  deduction  for  additions  to  loss 
reserves  allowed  qualifying  mutual  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  is  8  percent  of  otherwise 
taxable  income.  .To  qualify,  the  thrift  institutions  must 
maintain  a  specified  fraction  of  their  assets  in  the  form 
of  mortgages,  primarily  residential. 

Special  merger  rules  for  financial  institution*. — 

WTien  a  corporation  becomes  insolvent,  it  may  reorga- 

1  Settlement  of  a  debt  for  an  amount  leas  than  the  principal  of  a  loan. 

“The  maolvent  taxpayer’s  carryover  loeaes  end  unused  credits  are  extinguished  first, 
and  then  hia  basis  in  assets  reduced  to  no  leas  than  amounts  still  owed  creditor*  Finally, 
the  remainder  of  taxable  income  is  itself  forgiven. 
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nize  under  special  bankruptcy  rules.  One  of  the  results 
is  that  the  previous  tax  accounts  of  the  bankrupt  cor¬ 
poration  are  canceled.  This  includes  previous  claims  to 
tax  refunds  with  respect  to  excesses  of  allowable  tax 
deductions  over  gross  income,  called  net  operating 
losses  (NOLs). 

A  special  exception  to  this  rule  was  provided  to  aid 
in  the  reorganization  of  troubled  (insolvent)  savings  and 
loan  (or  thrift)  institutions  whose  deposits  were  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
(FSLIC).  An  acquisition  of  an  insolvent  bank,  if  certified 
by  FSLIC,  could  be  treated  as  a  tax-free  reorganization. 
The  normal  requirement  of  continuity  of  ownership  in 
the  merged  organization  was  waived  to  make  possible 
the  future  claim  of  tax  refunds  with  respect  to  the 
acquired  insolvent  bank’s  NOLs.  The  value  of  preserv¬ 
ing  these  claims  to  tax  refunds  reduced  the  cost  FSLIC 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  bear  as  insurer  of  the 
insolvent  bank’s  deposits.  This  provision  was  repealed 
in  August  1989  with  the  enactment  of  the  savings  and 
loan  rescue  and  reform  legislation. 

Interest  on  life  insurance  savings . — Savings  in  the 
form  of  policyholder  reserves  are  accumulated  from  pre¬ 
mium  payments  and  interest  is  earned  on  the  reserves. 
Such  interest  income  is  not  taxed  as  it  accrues  nor 
when  received  by  beneficiaries  upon  the  death  of  the 
insured. 

Small  property  and  casualty  insurance  compa¬ 
nies . —  Insurance  companies  that  have  annual  net  pre¬ 
mium  incomes  of  less  than  $350,000  are  exempted  from 
tax;  those  with  $350,000  to  $2,100,000  of  net  premium 
incomes  may  elect  to  pay  tax  only  on  the  income  earned 
by  their  investment  portfolio. 

Insurance  companies  owned  by  exempt  organiza¬ 
tions . — Generally,  the  income  generated  by  life  and 
property  and  casualty  insurance  companies  is  subject 
to  tax,  albeit  by  special  rules.  Insurance  operations  con¬ 
ducted  by  such  exempt  organizations  as  fraternal  soci¬ 
eties  and  voluntary  employee  benefit  associations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  exempted  from  tax. 

Mutual  funds  (RIC)  expenses . — Individuals  may 
deduct  miscellaneous  expenses  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceed  2  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income. 
Many  of  the  costs  incurred  by  individuals  in  managing 
their  personal  securities  portfolios  are  among  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  deductions  allowed  taxpayers  who  itemize 
deductions.  Mutual  funds  perform  these  portfolio  man¬ 
agement  functions  for  their  shareholders  and  pay  out 
their  portfolio  incomes  net  of  these  expenses.  The  share¬ 
holders  are  permitted  to  report  their  fund  income  net 
of  management  expense.  They  are  thereby  able  to  de¬ 
duct  fully  portfolio  management  expenses  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  miscellaneous  deduction  limitation. 

Interest  on  consumer  debt . — Deductions  allowed  in¬ 
dividuals  for  interest  paid  on  consumer  credit  are  being 
phased  out.  Only  10  percent  is  deductible  in  1990,  and 
none  in  1991  and  thereafter. 


Small  issue  industrial  development  bonds. — The 
interest  on  small  issue  industrial  development  bonds 
(IDBs)  issued  by  State  and  local  governments  to  finance 
private  business  property  is  excluded  from  income  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax.  Depreciable  property  financed  with  small 
issue  IDBs  must  be  depreciated,  however,  using  the 
straight-line  method.  The  tax  exemption  of  small  issue 
bonds  expired  in  1986,  except  for  small  issue  IDBs  ex¬ 
clusively  issued  to  finance  manufacturing  facilities  for 
which  the  tax  exemption  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  De¬ 
cember  31,  1991.  The  budget  cost  of  these  bonds  contin¬ 
ues  as  long  as  they  are  outstanding. 

Mortgage  housing  bonds. — Interest  on  all  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  issued  before  January  1,  1992  by  State 
and  local  governments  is  exempt  from  taxation.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  are  used  to  finance  homes  purchased  by  first- 
time  buyers — with  low  to  moderate  incomes — of  dwell¬ 
ings  with  prices  under  90  percent  of  the  average  area 
purchase  price.  The  annual  volume  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  is  restricted  to  State-by-State  ceilings  under  a 
unified  volume  cap  which  also  covers  student  loan 
bonds  and  IDBs. 

States  have  been  authorized  to  issue  mortgage  credit 
certificates  (MCCs)  in  lieu  of  qualified  mortgage  reve¬ 
nue  bonds  because  the  bonds  are  relatively  inefficient 
subsidies  to  first-time  home  buyers.  MCCs  entitle  home 
buyers  to  income  tax  credits  for  a  specified  percentage 
of  interest  on  qualified  mortgage  loans.  In  this  way, 
the  entire  amount  of  the  subsidy  flows  directly  to  the 
home  buyer  without  being  partly  diverted  to  financial 
middlemen  or  bondholders.  A  State  may  not  issue  an 
aggregate  annual  amount  of  MCCs  greater  than  25  per¬ 
cent  of  its  annual  ceiling  for  qualified  mortgage  bonds. 
Because  of  the  relationship  between  MCCs  and  quali¬ 
fied  mortgage  bonds,  their  estimates  are  presented  as 
one  line  item  in  the  tables. 

Rental  housing  bonds. — State  and  local  government 
issues  of  IDBs  are  restricted  to  multifamily  rental  hous¬ 
ing  projects  in  which  20  percent  (15  percent  in  targeted 
areas)  of  the  units  are  reserved  for  families  whose  in¬ 
come  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  area’s  median 
income;  or  40  percent  for  families  with  incomes  of  no 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  area  median  income.  Other 
tax-exempt  bonds  for  multifamily  rental  projects  are 
generally  issued  with  the  requirement  that  all  tenants 
must  be  low  or  moderate  income  families. 

Limits  on  private  activity  tax-exempt  bonds. — 
There  are  limits  imposed  on  the  amount  of  tax-exempt 
State  and  local  government  bonds  that  can  be  issued 
to  fund  private  activity.  The  volume  cap  for  single¬ 
family  mortgage  revenue  bonds  and  multifamily  rental 
housing  bonds  is  combined  with  the  cap  for  student 
loans  and  IDBs.  The  cap  was  set  at  $50  per  capita 
or  a  minimum  of  $150  million  for  each  State. 

Interest  and  taxes  on  owner-occupied  homes. — 

Owner-occupants  of  homes  may  deduct  mortgage  inter¬ 
est  and  property  taxes  on  their  primary  and  secondary 
residences  as  itemized  nonbusiness  deductions.  The 
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mortgage  interest  deduction  is  limited  to  interest  on 
debt  no  greater  than  the  owner’s  basis  in  the  residence 
and,  for  debt  incurred  after  October  13,  1987,  it  is 
limited  to  no  more  than  $1  million.  Interest  on  up  to 
$100,000  of  other  debt  secured  by  a  lien  on  a  principal 
or  second  residence  is  also  deductible,  irrespective  of 
the  purpose  of  borrowing,  provided  the  debt  does  not 
exceed  the  fair  market  value  of  the  residence.  Mortgage 
interest  deductions  on  personal  residences  are  tax  ex¬ 
penditures  because  the  taxpayers  are  not  required  to 
report  the  value  of  owner-occupied  housing  services  as 
gross  income. 

Real  property  installment  sales . — Dealers  in  real 
and  personal  property,  i.e.,  sellers  that  regularly  hold 
property  for  sale  or  resale,  cannot  defer  taxable  income 
from  installment  sales  until  the  receipt  of  the  loan  re¬ 
payment.  Nondealers,  defined  as  sellers  of  real  property 
used  in  their  business,  are  required  to  pay  interest 
to  the  Federal  Government  on  deferred  taxes  attrib¬ 
utable  to  their  total  installment  obligations  in  excess 
of  $5  million.  Only  properties  with  sales  prices  exceed¬ 
ing  $150,000  are  includable  in  the  total.  The  payment 
of  a  market  rate  of  interest  eliminates  the  benefit  of 
the  tax  deferral.  The  tax  exemption  for  nondealers  with 
total  installment  obligations  of  less  than  $5,000,000  is, 
therefore,  a  tax  expenditure. 

Capital  gains  ( other  than  agriculture ,  timber , 
iron  ore  and  coal). — While  the  top  statutory  rate  on 
ordinary  income  is  31  percent,  the  rates  on  capital 
gains  are  limited  to  28  percent. 

Deferral  of  gains  from  sale  of  broadcasting  fa¬ 
cility  to  minority  owned  business. — The  voluntary 
sale  of  appreciated  assets  generally  requires  the  seller 
to  pay  tax  on  the  gain  that  has  accrued  over  the  period 
of  ownership.  However,  in  the  case  of  an  involuntary 
sale,  as  when  an  owner’s  property  must  be  sold  in  a 
condemnation  preceding,  or  to  implement  a  change  in 
a  government’s  regulatory  policy,  the  owner  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  defer  payment  of  tax,  provided  the  proceeds 
are  reinvested  in  similar  property  within  a  specified 
period.  In  1979,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  instituted  a  policy  of  encouraging  minority  group 
ownership  of  broadcast  licenses  it  issues  or  has  issued. 
Since  that  time,  the  tax  laws  have  been  interpreted 
to  permit  voluntary  sellers  of  licensed  broadcasting  fa¬ 
cilities  to  defer  payment  of  capital  gains  tax  when  the 
buyer  has  been  certified  as  a  “minority  business,”  in 
effect  treating  the  sale  as  “involuntary.” 

Ordinary  income  treatment  of  losses  from  sale 
of  small  business  corporate  stock  shares. — Up  to 

$100,000  in  losses  from  the  sale  of  such  stock  may 
be  treated  as  ordinary  losses,  and  therefore  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  $3,000  annual  capital  loss  write-off  limit 
if  the  corporation’s  capitalization  is  less  than  $1  million. 

Capital  gains  on  home  sales. — These  gains  are  rec¬ 
ognized  and  taxed  only  to  the  extent  that  the  adjusted 
sales  price  exceeds  the  cost  of  a  new  home  or  the  new 


home  is  not  purchased  and  occupied  within  two  years 
after  the  sale.  The  adjusted  sales  price  is  the  amount 
realized  (gross  proceeds  less  selling  expenses)  minus 
qualified  fixing  up  expenses.  If  a  new  house  is  con¬ 
structed,  it  must  be  occupied  within  two  years  after 
the  sale  of  the  previous  residence.  The  deferral  of  tax 
with  respect  to  these  gains  on  owner-occupied  dwellings 
is  a  tax  expenditure. 

Capital  gains  on  sales  by  owners  aged  55  or 
older . — A  taxpayer  who  is  55  years  of  age  or  older 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  his  residence  may  elect  to 
exclude  from  tax  up  to  $125,000  of  the  gain  from  its 
sale.  This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  election.  In  effect,  this 
provision  converts  some  prior  deferrals  of  tax  into  for¬ 
giveness  of  tax. 

Step-up  in  basis  of  capital  gains  at  death. — Cap¬ 
ital  gains  on  assets  held  at  the  owner’s  death  are  not 
subject  to  capital  gains  taxes.  The  cost  basis  of  the 
appreciated  assets  is  adjusted  upward  to  the  market 
value  at  the  owner’s  date  of  death.  The  step-up  in  the 
heir’s  cost  basis  means  that,  in  effect,  the  capital  gain 
is  forgiven. 

Carryover  basis  of  capital  gains  on  gifts. — When 
a  gift  is  made,  the  transferred  property  carries  to  the 
donee  the  donor’s  basis — the  cost  that  was  incurred 
when  the  property  was  first  acquired.  The  carryover 
of  the  donor’s  basis  allows  a  continued  deferral  of  unre¬ 
alized  capital  gains.  This  creates  a  tax  preference  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  exception  to  the  reference  tax  law. 

Investment  credit  on  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment. — Although  the  10  percent  investment  tax  credit 
for  investment  in  machinery  and  equipment  was  re¬ 
pealed  as  of  the  end  of  1986,  it  continues  to  exert  a 
budget  impact  for  two  reasons.  First,  such  credits  as 
had  been  earned  by  pre-repeal  investments,  but  which 
could  not  be  taken  because  the  taxpayer  had  insuffi¬ 
cient  tax  liability,  can  be  carried  forward  for  15  years. 
Second,  qualified  investments  that  were  subject  to  a 
binding  contract  prior  to  the  repeal  date  may  earn  in¬ 
vestment  credits  when  they  are  subsequently  delivered 
and/or  placed  in  service.  In  both  instances,  the  amount 
of  the  credit  that  may  be  taken  after  1986  is  65  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  pre-repeal  credit  and,  moreover, 
the  credit  is  fully  taxable.  The  taxpayer  must  now  re¬ 
duce  his  recoverable  basis  in  the  qualified  assets  by 
the  full  amount  of  the  credit,  rather  than  half,  as  before 
repeal. 

Accelerated  depreciation  of  real  property ,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment . — As  previously  noted,12  the 
tax  depreciation  allowance  provisions  are  part  of  the 
reference  law  standard,  and  thus  not  a  source  of  tax 
expenditure  entries  under  the  reference  method.  Under 
the  pre-1983  normal  tax  standard,  however,  a  40-year 
tax  life  for  depreciable  real  property  is  the  norm,  so 
the  statutory  depreciation  periods  in  effect  since  1987 

11  See  the  discussion  of  general  accounting  rules  of  the  section  on  the  reference  tax  rules 
and  the  comparison  to  the  normal  tax  standard. 
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for  residential  and  nonresidential  properties  of  27.5  and 
31.5  years,  respectively,  give  rise  to  tax  expenditures. 
Moreover,  the  tax  expenditure  estimates  based  on  the 
normal  method  include  not  only  the  continuing  budget 
effects  of  more  accelerated  pre-1987  tax  allowances  for 
real  property,  but  also  those  for  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Safe  harbor  leasing . — When  highly  accelerated  tax 
depreciation  allowances  and  enhanced  investment  tax 
credits  were  enacted  in  1981,  a  safe  harbor  leasing 
provision  was  also  introduced.  Under  this  provision,  a 
corporation,  otherwise  unable  to  utilize  the  accelerated 
depreciation  allowances  and  investment  credit,  might 
sell  to,  and  then  lease  from,  another  corporation  assets 
acquired  after  December  31,  1981.  The  terms  of  such 
leaseback  agreements,  absent  the  safe  harbor  leasing 
provision,  would  not  qualify  the  lessor  corporation  as 
the  owner  of  the  assets  and  allow  it  to  utilize  the  in¬ 
vestment  incentives  for  tax  purposes.  The  selling  cor¬ 
poration  could  gain  at  least  part  of  the  financial  advan¬ 
tage  provided  by  the  investment  tax  incentives  by  suc¬ 
cessfully  negotiating  leaseback  agreements  below  mar¬ 
ket  costs.  Although  the  provision  was  repealed  in  1982, 
its  budget  effects  persist  for  the  duration  of  the  safe 
harbor  leases  entered  into  in  1981. 

Business  start-up  costs. — When  an  individual  or 
corporation  acquires  or  otherwise  enters  into  a  new 
business,  certain  start-up  expenses,  such  as  the  costs 
of  investigating  opportunities  and  legal  services,  are 
normally  incurred.  The  taxpayer  may  elect  to  amortize 
these  outlays  over  60  months  although  they  are  similar 
to  other  payments  he  makes  for  nondepreciable  intangi¬ 
ble  assets  that  are  not  recoverable  until  the  business 
is  sold. 

Graduated  corporation  income  tax  rate  sched¬ 
ule. — The  schedule  is  graduated,  with  rates  of  15  per¬ 
cent  on  the  first  $50,000  of  taxable  income,  25  percent 
on  the  next  $25,000,  and  a  rate  of  34  percent  on  income 
over  $75,000.  As  compared  with  a  flat  34  percent  tax 
rate,  the  lower  rates  provide  a  $11,750  reduction  in 
tax  liability  for  corporations  with  taxable  incomes  of 
$75,000.  This  benefit  is  recaptured  in  the  cases  of  cor¬ 
porations  with  taxable  incomes  exceeding  $100,000. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  5  percent  additional  tax  on 
corporate  incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000,  but  less  than 
$335,000.  At  this  point  the  $11,750  is  fully  recaptured. 
Since  this  rate  schedule  is  part  of  the  reference  tax 
law,  it  does  not  give  rise  to  a  tax  expenditure  under 
the  reference  method.  A  flat  corporation  income  tax 
rate  is  taken  as  the  norm  under  the  normal  method, 
however,  and  therefore  the  lower  rates  do  yield  a  tax 
expenditure  under-this  concept. 

Passive  loss  real  estate  exemption. — The  Tax  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  1986  disallowed  the  offset  of  passive  losses 
against  income  from  other  sources.  Losses  up  to  $25,000 


attributable  to  certain  rental  real  estate  activity,  how¬ 
ever,  were  exempted  from  this  rule.13 

Treatment  of  Alaskan  Native  Corporations 
losses. — Tax  law  restricts  the  ability  of  profitable  cor¬ 
porations  to  reduce  their  tax  liabilities  by  merging  or 
buying  corporations  with  accumulated  net  operating 
losses  (NOLs)  and  as  yet  unrefunded  claims  to  invest¬ 
ment  credits.  Alaska  Native  Corporations  have  a  lim¬ 
ited  exemption 14  from  these  restrictions  that  includes 
NOLs  and  credits  claimable  prior  to  April  26,  1988. 

Imputed  interest  rules. — Under  reference  tax  law 
rules  commonly  referred  to  as  original  issue  discount 
(OID),  both  the  holder  and  seller  of  a  financial  contract 
are  generally  required  to  report  interest  earned  in  the 
period  it  accrues,  not  when  the  contract  payments  are 
made.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  interest  accruable  is 
determined  by  the  actual  price  paid  for  the  contract, 
not  by  the  stated  or  nominal  principal  and  interest 
stipulated  in  the  contract.15 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rules  for  accounting  for 
interest  expense  or  income  include  the  following:  (a) 
permission  for  the  mortgagor  of  his  personal  residence 
to  treat  the  discount  from  the  nominal  principal  of  his 
mortgage  loan,  commonly  called  “points,”  as  prepaid 
interest  which  is  deductible  in  the  year  paid,  not  the 
year  accrued;  and  (b)  sellers  of  farms  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses  worth  less  than  $1  million,  in  exchange  for  the 
purchaser’s  debt  obligation,  are  exempted  from  the  OID 
rules.  This  is  $750,000  more  than  the  $250,000  exemp¬ 
tion  that  the  reference  tax  law  generally  allows  for 
such  transactions. 

Transportation 

Shipping  companies  that  are  U.S.  flag  car¬ 
riers. — Certain  companies  that  operate  U.S.  flag  ves¬ 
sels  receive  a  deferral  of  income  taxes  on  that  portion 
of  their  income  used  for  shipping  purposes,  primarily 
construction,  modernization  and  major  repairs  to  ships, 
and  repayment  of  loans  to  finance  these  qualified  in¬ 
vestments.  Once  indefinite,  the  deferral  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  25  years  since  January  1,  1987. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  for  mass  commuting  vehi¬ 
cles. — Until  expiration  on  December  31,  1984,  State 
and  local  governments  were  allowed  to  issue  tax-exempt 
obligations  to  finance  the  purchase  of  mass  transit  com¬ 
muting  vehicles  for  lease  to  government  transit  agen¬ 
cies.  There  will  be  continued  budget  effects  as  long 
as  such  bonds  are  outstanding. 


1JA  more  detailed  discussion  la  provided  under  the  general  accounting  rules  of  the  section 
on  the  reference  tax  rulea  and  the  comparison  to  the  normal  tax  standard. 

14  Fifteen  years  after  the  NOL  or  credit  claim  was  first  experienced 

’’Thus,  when  a  borrower  on  December  31  1988,  isauea  a  promise  to  pav  $1,000  plus 

interest  at  10  percent  on  December  30.  1989,  for  a  total  repayment  of  $1,100.  and  accepts 
$900  from  a  lender  in  exchange  for  the  contract,  the  rulea  require  that  both  parties-  (a 
recognize  that  $900  la  the  amount  lent,  so  that  the  effective  loan  interest  rate  is  not 
the  nominal  10  percent  rate  but  is  22.2  percent,  and  (b)  both  report  $200  as  interest 
paid  or  received  in  1989,  aa  the  case  may  be. 
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Community  and  Regional  Development 

Five-year  amortization  of  housing  rehabilita¬ 
tion . — Until  it  expired  on  December  31,  1986,  tax¬ 
payers  could  elect  under  certain  conditions  to  amortize 
rehabilitation  expenditures  for  low  and  moderate  in¬ 
come  rental  housing  over  a  five-year  period  in  lieu  of 
ACRS  depreciation.  There  will  be  a  continued  budget 
effect  from  qualified  expenditures  for  which  the  five- 
year  amortization  period  had  been  selected. 

Low-income  housing  investment . — Through  1989, 
a  tax  credit  for  investment  in  low  income  housing16 
was  structured  to  have  a  present  value  of  70  percent 
of  construction  or  rehabilitation  costs  incurred  and  was 
allowed  over  10  years.  For  Federally  subsidized  projects 
and  those  involving  unrehabilitated  existing  low  income 
housing,  the  credit  was  structured  to  have  a  present 
value  of  30  percent.  Beginning  on  January  1,  1990  and 
continuing  through  December  31,  1991,  the  credit  is 
extended  at  a  present  value  of  70  percent,  including 
projects  financed  with  other  Federal  subsidies,  but  only 
if  substantial  rehabilitation  is  done.  Notwithstanding 
the  capital  grant  character  of  this  subsidy,  the  inves¬ 
tor’s  recoverable  basis  is  not  reduced  by  the  substantial 
credit  allowed. 

Rehabilitation  of  structures . — A  10  percent  invest¬ 
ment  tax  credit  is  available  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
buildings  that  are  used  for  business  or  productive  ac¬ 
tivities  and  that  were  erected  before  1936  for  other 
than  residential  purposes.  A  full  reduction  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit  is  required  in  the  taxpayer’s  recov¬ 
erable  basis. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  for  airports  and  similar  fa¬ 
cilities . — Until  repealed,  the  interest  on  IDBs  issued 
by  State  and  local  governments  to  finance  airports, 
docks,  wharves,  and  sports  and  convention  facilities  was 
exempt  from  tax.  Government-owned  airports,  docks 
and  wharves,  as  well  as  high-speed  rail  facilities  that 
need  not  be  government-owned,  may  continue  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  with  tax-exempt  bond  issues.  These  bonds  are 
not  covered  by  a  volume  cap.  There  will  be  continued 
budget  effects  as  long  as  bonds  that  had  been  issued 
for  private  purposes  are  outstanding. 

Exemption  of  certain  mutuals 9  and  cooperatives 9 
income . — The  incomes  of  mutual  and  cooperative  tele¬ 
phone  and  electric  companies  are  exempted  from  tax 
if  at  least  85  percent  of  their  revenues  are  derived 
from  patron  service  charges. 

Education,  Training,  Employment,  and  Social 
Services 

Scholarship  and  fellowship  income . — Scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships  are  not  excluded  from  taxable 
income  to  the  extent  they  exceed  tuition  and  course- 
related  expenses  of  the  grantee.  From  a  strictly  eco- 

11  New,  substantially  rehabilitated,  and  certain  unrehabilitated,  existing  low  income  hous¬ 
ing  can  qualify  for  the  credit. 


nomic  point  of  view,  scholarships  and  fellowships  are 
either  gifts  not  conditioned  on  the  performance  of  serv¬ 
ices,  or  they  are  rebates  of  educational  costs.  Thus, 
under  the  reference  budget  method,  the  exclusion  is 
not  a  tax  expenditure  because  the  reference  tax  law 
does  not  include  either  gifts  or  price  reductions  in  a 
taxpayer’s  gross  income.  However,  under  the  normal 
budget  method,  the  exclusion  is  considered  a  tax  ex¬ 
penditure.  Under  the  normal  tax  standard,  gift-like 
transfers  of  government  funds — and  many  scholarships 
are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  government  fund¬ 
ing — are  included  in  gross  income. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  for  educational  purposes . — In¬ 
terest  on  State  and  local  government  debt  issued  to 
finance  student  loans  or  the  construction  of  facilities 
used  by  private  nonprofit  educational  institutions  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  income  subject  to  tax.  The  aggregate  vol¬ 
ume  of  such  private  activity  bonds  that  each  State  may 
issue  during  any  calendar  year  is  limited. 

U,S.  savings  bonds  for  education . — Interest  on 
U.S.  savings  bonds,  issued  after  December  31,  1989, 
may  be  excluded  from  tax  if  the  bonds,  plus  accrued 
interest,  are  transferred  to  an  educational  institution 
as  payment  for  educational  expenses.  The  exclusion 
from  tax  is  phased  out  for  joint  returns  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  $60,000  to  $90,000  and  $40,000  to 
$50,000  for  single  and  head  of  household  returns. 

Dependent  students  age  19  or  older . — Taxpayers 
can  claim  personal  exemptions  for  dependent  children 
age  19  or  over  who  receive  parental  support  payments 
of  $1,000  or  more  per  year,  are  full-time  students,  and 
do  not  claim  a  personal  exemption  on  their  own  tax 
returns.  This  preferential  arrangement  usually  gen¬ 
erates  tax  savings  because  the  students’  marginal  tax 
rates  are  more  often  than  not  lower  than  their  parents’ 
marginal  tax  rates. 

Charitable  contributions . — Contributions  to  chari¬ 
table,  religious,  and  certain  other  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  are  allowed  as  an  itemized  deduction  for  individ¬ 
uals,  generally  up  to  50  percent  of  adjusted  gross  in¬ 
come.  Taxpayers  whose  contributions  to  charitable  or 
educational  organizations  take  the  form  of  capital  as¬ 
sets  can  claim  their  current  value  as  a.  deduction  with¬ 
out  the  taxation  of  any  appreciation  in  value.  Cor¬ 
porations  could  also  deduct  charitable  contributions  up 
to  10  percent  of  their  pre-tax  income.  OBRA  excluded 
from  the  alternative  minimum  tax  base  of  individuals 
the  untaxed  appreciation  of  contributed  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  Tax  expenditures  resulting  from  the  deductibility 
of  contributions  are  shown  separately  for  educational 
and  other  institutions.  Contributions  to  health  institu¬ 
tions  are  reported  under  the  health  function. 

Employer  provided  benefits . — Many  employers  pro¬ 
vide  employee  benefits  that  are  not  counted  in  employee 
income.  The  employers’  costs  for  these  benefits  are  de¬ 
ductible  business  expenses.  The  exclusion  from  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  income  of  the  value  of  child  care,  meals  and 
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lodging  provided  by  an  employer  for  his  own  con¬ 
venience  is  a  tax  expenditure,  as  are  the  exclusion  of 
housing  allowances  and  the  rental  value  of  parsonages 
from  the  taxable  income  of  ministers. 

Until  December  31,  1991,  an  employer  may  pay  for 
his  employees’  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies;  the 
amounts  received  under  the  program  are  excluded  from 
an  employee’s  gross  income.  Employer  contributions  to 
prepaid  legal  services  plans  and  the  value  of  legal  serv¬ 
ices  received  under  such  plans  are  also  excluded  from 
employee  income  through  December  31,  1991. 

Employer  Stock  Ownership  Plan  (ESOP)  cred¬ 
it . — Before  the  provision  expired  in  1986,  a  corporation 
could  claim  a  limited  tax  credit  if  an  equivalent  amount 
of  its  common  stock  was  set  aside  in  an  ESOP  plan. 
The  effective  subsidy  rate  for  this  form  of  employee 
compensation  exceeds  100  percent.  The  employer  is 
fully  reimbursed  for  the  stock  he  transfers,  and  the 
benefited  employees  are  not  required  to  include  this 
compensation  in  their  current  year  gross  income.  This 
provision  will  be  carried  as  a  tax  expenditure  until 
the  as  yet  unrefunded  claims  to  the  tax  credits  have 
been  satisfied. 

Child  and  dependent  care  expenses . — A  tax  credit 
may  be  claimed  by  married  couples  for  child  and  de¬ 
pendent  care  expenses  incurred  when  one  spouse  works 
full  time  and  the  other  works  at  least  part  time  or 
goes  to  school.  The  credit  may  also  be  claimed  by  di¬ 
vorced  or  separated  parents  who  have  custody  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  by  single  parents.  Expenditures  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  $2,400  for  one  dependent  and  $4,800  for  two  or 
more  dependents  are  eligible  for  the  credit.  The  credit 
is  equal  to  30  percent  of  qualified  expenditures  for  tax¬ 
payers  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less.  The  credit  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  of  20  percent  by  one  percentage 
point  for  each  $2,000  of  income  between  $10,000  and 
$28,000. 

Disabled  access  expenditures . — OBRA  provided  for 
a  credit  of  50  percent  of  eligible  disabled  access  expend¬ 
itures  expenditures  in  excess  of  $250.  The  credit  is 
limited  to  $5,000. 

Targeted  jobs  credit . — Employers  may  claim  a  tax 
credit  for  qualified  wages  paid  to  individuals  who  begin 
work  before  January  1,  1992,  and  who  are  certified 
as  members  of  various  targeted  groups.  The  amount 
of  the  credit  that  may  be  claimed  is  40  percent  of  the 
first  $3,000  paid  during  the  first  year  of  employment. 
The  40  percent  credit  also  applies  to  the  summer  em¬ 
ployment  wages  paid  16  and  17  year  old  youths  who 
are  members  of  low  income  families.  Employers  must 
reduce  their  deduction  for  wages  paid  by  the  amount 
of  the  credit  claimed. 

Costs  of  removing  architectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped . — The  investment  cost  of  making  any 
business  accessible  to  persons  suffering  physical  or 
mental  disabilities  may  be  deducted,  rather  than  cap¬ 
italized  as  part  of  the  taxpayer’s  basis  in  such  property 


and  recovered  by  subsequent  depreciation  allowances, 
as  is  generally  required. 

Foster  care  payments . — Foster  parents  provide  a 
home  and  care  for  children  who  are  wards  of  the  State, 
under  contract  with  the  State.  Compensation  received 
for  this  service  is  explicitly  excluded  from  the  gross 
incomes  of  foster  parents,  making  the  expenses  they 
incur  nondeductible.  This  activity,  is,  in  effect,  tax-ex¬ 
empt. 

Health 

Employer  paid  medical  insurance  and  ex¬ 
penses . — Employee  compensation,  in  the  form  of  pay¬ 
ments  by  employers  for  health  insurance  premiums  and 
other  medical  expenses,  is  deducted  as  a  business  ex¬ 
pense  by  employers,  but  it  is  not  included  in  employee 
gross  income. 

Child  health  insurance. — OBRA,  in  expanding  the 
earned  income  tax  credit,  provided  for  a  credit  equal 
to  6  percent  for  certain  health  insurance  expenses  for 
certain  policies  that  cover  children.  The  maximum  cred¬ 
it  will  be  $428  in  1991  and  is  phased  out  at  a  rate 
of  4.285  percent  through  $21,248  of  adjusted  gross  in¬ 
come. 

Untaxed  medicare  benefits . — The  employer’s  pay¬ 
ment  of  1.45  percent  of  employees’  wages  (up  to 
$125,000  in  1991)  into  the  Hospitalization  Trust  Fund, 
which  finances  medicare  benefits,  is  not  included  in 
employees’  reportable  compensation. 

Medical  care  expenses . — Personal  expenditures  for 
medical  care  (including  the  costs  of  prescription  drugs 
and  insulin)  exceeding  7.5  percent  of  the  taxpayer’s  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income  are  deductible. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  for  hospital  construction. — In¬ 
terest  earned  on  State  and  local  government  debt  is¬ 
sued  to  finance  hospital  construction  is  excluded  from 
income  subject  to  tax. 

Charitable  contributions  to  health  institu¬ 
tions. — Contributions  to  nonprofit  health  institutions 
are  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations.  Tax  expenditures  resulting  from  the  deduct¬ 
ibility  of  contributions  to  other  charitable  institutions 
are  listed  under  the  education,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services  function. 

Orphan  drugs. — To  encourage  the  development  of 
drugs  for  the  treatment  of  rare  diseases  or  physical 
conditions,  a  tax  credit  is  granted  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  costs  for  clinical  testing  that  must  be  completed 
before  manufacture  and  distribution  are  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Because  the  drug 
firm  is  not  required  to  reduce  its  deduction  for  testing 
expenses  (an  R&D  expenditure)  by  the  amount  of  this 
credit,  the  private  cost  of  clinically  testing  orphan  drugs 
is  reduced  to  little  more  than  24  cents  per  $1  expended. 
This  tax  expenditure  expires  after  1991. 
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Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield . — Although  these  orga¬ 
nizations  are  not  qualified  as  exempt,  they  are  provided 
exceptions  from  otherwise  applicable  insurance  com¬ 
pany  income  tax  accounting  rules  that  effectively  elimi¬ 
nate  their  tax  liabilities. 

Income  Security 

Railroad  retirement  benefits . — These  benefits  are 
not  generally  subject  to  the  income  tax  unless  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  gross  income  reaches  a  certain  threshold  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  under  the  social  security  function. 

Workmen’s  compensation  benefits . — Workmen’s 
compensation  provides  payments  to  disabled  workers. 
These  benefits,  although  income  to  the  recipients,  are 
a  tax  preference  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
income  tax. 

Public  assistance  benefits. — The  exclusion  from 
taxable  income  of  public  assistance  benefits  received 
by  individuals  is  listed  as  a  tax  expenditure  under  the 
normal  budget  method  because,  under  the  normal  tax 
rules,  cash  transfers  from  government  are  included  in 
gross  income.  In  contrast,  gifts  not  conditioned  on  the 
performance  of  services,  including  transfers  from  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  not  taxable  under  the  reference  tax  base¬ 
line.  Therefore,  under  the  reference  budget  method,  the 
tax  exclusion  for  public  assistance  benefits  is  not  shown 
as  a  tax  expenditure. 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners. — Dis¬ 
ability  payments  to  former  coal  miners  out  of  the  Black 
Lung  Trust  Fund,  although  income  to  the  recipient, 
are  not  subject  to  the  income  tax. 

Military  disability  pensions. — Most  of  the  military 
pension  income  received  by  current  disabled  retired  vet¬ 
erans  is  excluded  from  their  income  subject  to  tax. 

Pension  contributions  and  earnings. — Certain 
employer  contributions  to  pension  plans,  along  with 
amounts  set  aside  by  the  self-employed  and  individual 
contributions  to  individual  retirement  accounts  (IRAs), 
are  excluded  from  adjusted  gross  income  in  the  year 
of  contribution.  Self-employed  persons  can  make  deduct¬ 
ible  contributions  to  their  own  retirement  (defined  con¬ 
tribution)  plans  equal  to  25  percent  of  their  income, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $30,000  per  year. 

Employees  may  deduct  annual  contributions  to  an 
IRA  of  $2,000  (or  100  percent  of  compensation,  if  less), 
or  $2,250  on  a  joint  return  with  only  one  spouse  earn¬ 
ing  income,  if:  (a)  neither  the  individual  or  spouse  is 
an  active  participant  in  an  employer-provided  retire¬ 
ment  plan;  or  (b)  their  adjusted  gross  income  falls  below 
$40,000  ($25,000  for  a  single  taxpayer).  The  allowable 
IRA  deduction  is  phased  out  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  for  a  joint  return  and  $25,000  and  $35,000 
for  a  single  return.  Beyond  these  income  limits,  non¬ 
deductible  contributions  to  IRAs  are  available  to  tax¬ 
payers  who  are  active  participants  in  employer-provided 
retirement  plans. 


Limited  amounts  ($8,522  in  1991)  can  be  excluded 
from  an  employee’s  adjusted  gross  income  under  a 
qualified  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  with  the  em¬ 
ployer  (401(k)  plan).  An  employee’s  own  contribution 
of  no  more  than  $9,500  or  the  401(k)  limitation  (which¬ 
ever  is  greater)  may  be  excluded  annually  from  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  adjusted  gross  income  when  placed  in  a  tax- 
sheltered  annuity  (403(b)  plan).  The  investment  income 
earned  by  pension  funds  and  other  qualifying  retire¬ 
ment  plans  is  not  taxable  when  earned,  and  this  exemp¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  also  a  tax  expenditure. 

Income  earned  by  voluntary  employee  bene¬ 
ficiary  associations. — Generally,  the  income  gen¬ 
erated  by  businesses  is  subject  to  income  tax.  However, 
the  income  from  business  operations  conducted  by  ex¬ 
empt  organizations,  such  as  fraternal  societies  and  vol¬ 
untary  employee  benefit  associations,  is  exempt  from 
tax. 

Employer  provided  benefits. — Many  employers 
cover  part  or  all  the  cost  of  premiums  or  payments 
for:  (a)  employees’  life  insurance  benefits;  (b)  accident 
and  disability  benefits;  (c)  death  benefits;  and  (d)  sup¬ 
plementary  unemployment  benefits.  The  amounts  are 
deductible  by  the  employers  and  are  excluded  as  well 
from  employees’  gross  incomes  for  tax  purposes. 

Employer  Stock  Ownership  Plan  (ESOP)  provi¬ 
sions. — A  special  type  of  employee  benefit  plan,  orga¬ 
nized  as  a  trust,  is  tax-exempt.  Employer-paid  con¬ 
tributions  (the  value  of  stock  issued  to  the  ESOP)  are 
deductible  by  the  employer  as  part  of  employee  com¬ 
pensation  costs.  They  are  not  included  in  the  employees’ 
gross  income  for  tax  purposes,  however,  until  they  are 
paid  out  as  benefits.  The  following  five  special  income 
tax  provisions  for  ESOPs  are  intended  to  increase  em¬ 
ployee  ownership  of  the  corporations  in  which  they  are 
employed:  (1)  annual  employer  contributions  are  subject 
to  less  restrictive  limitations  (percentages  of  employees’ 
cash  compensation);  (2)  ESOPs  may  borrow  to  purchase 
employer  stock,  guaranteed  by  their  agreement  with 
the  employer  that  the  debt  will  be  serviced  by  his  pay¬ 
ment  (deductible  by  him)  of  a  portion  of  wages  (exclud¬ 
able  by  the  employees)  to  service  the  loan;  (3)  ESOPs’ 
lenders  may  exclude  half  the  interest  from  their  gross 
income;  (4)  employees  who  sell  appreciated  company 
stock  to  the  ESOP  may  defer  any  taxes  due  until  they 
withdraw  benefits;  and  (5)  dividends  paid  to  ESOP- 
held  stock  are  deductible  by  the  employer. 

Support  of  the  aged  and  the  blind. — Taxpayers 
who  are  blind  or  65  years  of  age  or  older  may  take 
an  additional  $850  standard  deduction  if  single,  or  $650 
if  married.  In  addition,  individuals  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  or  who  are  permanently  disabled,  can 
take  a  tax  credit  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  sum  of 
their  earned  and  retirement  income.  Qualified  income 
is  limited  to  no  more  than  $2,500  for  single  individuals 
or  married  couples  filing  a  joint  return  where  only  one 
spouse  is  65  years  of  age  or  older,  and  up  to  $3,750 
for  joint  returns  where  both  spouses  are  65  years  of 
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age  or  older.  These  limits  are  reduced  by  one-half  of 
the  taxpayer’s  adjusted  gross  income  over  $7,500  for 
single  individuals  and  $10,000  for  married  couples  fil¬ 
ing  a  joint  return. 

Casualty  losses. — Neither  the  purchase  of  property 
nor  insurance  premiums  to  protect  its  value  are  deduct¬ 
ible  as  costs  of  earning  income;  therefore,  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  insured  loss  of  such  property  is  not  reportable 
as  a  part  of  gross  income.  However,  a  special  provision 
permits  relief  for  taxpayers  suffering  an  uninsured  loss. 
They  may  deduct  casualty  and  theft  losses  of  more  than 
$100  each,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  total  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  exceed  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

Earned  income  credit. — This  credit  may  be  claimed 
by  low-income  workers  with  minor  dependents.  For 
1991,  the  credit  is  16.7  percent  (17.3  percent  if  two 
or  more  minors  are  present)  of  the  first  $7,140  of 
earned  income.  When  the  taxpayer’s  income  exceeds 
$11,250,  the  credit  is  phased  out  at  the  rate  of  11.93 
percent  (12.36  percent  if  two  or  more  minors  are 
present)  and  is  completely  phased  out  at  $21,242  of 
adjusted  gross  income.  The  credit  is  increased  by  a 
“supplemental  young  child”  credit  of  5  percent.  The  sup¬ 
plemental  credit  is  phased  out  at  a  rate  of  5  percent 
of  the  first  $7,140  of  earned  income  and  is  completely 
phased  out  at  $21,244  of  adjusted  gross  income.  The 
maximum  amount  of  income  on  which  the  credit  may 
be  taken  is  adjusted  for  inflation,  as  is  the  income 
level  at  which  the  phase-out  begins. 

In  any  tax  year,  the  amount  of  the  credit  must  be 
reduced  by  the  minimum  tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer. 
As  refundable  credits,  earned  income  tax  credits  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  tax  liabilities  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  individuals.  This  portion  of  the  credit  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  outlays,  while  the  amount  that  offsets  tax 
liabilities  is  shown  as  a  tax  expenditure. 

Social  Security 

OASI  benefits  for  retired  workers. — Social  security 
benefits  that  exceed  the  beneficiary’s  contributions  out 
of  taxed  income  are  deferred  employee  compensation 
and  the  deferral  of  tax  on  that  compensation  is  a  tax 
expenditure.  These  additional  retirement  benefits  are 
paid  for  partly  by  employers’  contributions  that  were 
not  included  in  employees’  taxable  compensation.  Up 
to  one-half  of  any  recipient’s  social  security  benefits 
and  tier  1  railroad  retirement  benefits  are  included  in 
the  income  tax  base  if  a  recipient’s  “modified  adjusted 
gross  income”  plus  one-half  of  his  or  her  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits  exceed  a  certain  base 
amount:  $32,000  for  those  filing  joint  tax  returns; 
$25,000  for  single  persons;  and  zero  for  those  married 
filing  separately  if  they  did  not  live  apart  from  their 
spouse  for  the  entire  year.  Modified  AGI  is  equal  to 
AGI  plus  foreign  or  U.S.  possession  income  and  tax- 
exempt  interest,  both  excluded  from  AGI.  If  the  modi¬ 
fied  AGI  exceeds  the  specified  base  amount,  either  one- 
half  of  the  excess  or  one-half  of  the  social  security  or 


railroad  retirement  benefits  is  included  in  income  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax,  whichever  is  less.  This  limits  the  tax  ex¬ 
penditure  to  the  portion  of  the  benefit  which  is  still 
excluded. 

Social  Security  benefits  for  the  disabled,  depend - 
ents  and  survivors. — Benefit  payments  from  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Trust  Fund,  for  disability  and  for  depend¬ 
ents  and  survivors,  are  excluded  from  the  beneficiaries’ 
gross  incomes,  and  thus  give  rise  to  tax  expenditures. 

Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 

Veterans  benefits. — All  compensation  due  to  death 
or  disability  and  pensions  paid  by  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  are  excluded  from  taxable  income.  In  addition, 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill,  as  well  as  other  veterans’ 
readjustment  and  education  benefits,  are  excluded  from 
taxable  income. 

Tax-exempt  mortgage  bonds  for  veterans . — Inter¬ 
est  earned  on  general  obligation  bonds  issued  by  State 
and  local  governments  to  finance  housing  for  veterans 
is  excluded  from  taxable  income.  The  issuance  of  such 
bonds  is  limited,  however,  to  five  preexisting  State  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  amounts  based  upon  previous  volume  lev¬ 
els  for  the  period  January  1,  1979  to  June  22,  1984. 
Furthermore,  future  issues  are  limited  to  veterans  who 
served  on  active  duty  before  1977. 

General  Government 

Public  purpose  State  and  local  debt. — Interest  on 
State  and  local  government  debt,  issued  to  finance  gov¬ 
ernment  activities,  is  excluded  from  Federal  taxation. 
State  and  local  governments,  therefore,  can  sell  debt 
obligations  at  a  lower  interest  cost  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  if  such  interest  were  subject  to  tax.  Only  the  ex¬ 
cluded  interest  on  bonds  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
schools,  roads,  and  sewers,  is  included  here. 

Nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  excluding 
home-owner  property  taxes . — The  deductibility  of 
nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  gives  indirect  assist¬ 
ance  to  these  governments  by  reducing  the  costs  of 
the  services  they  provide  and,  thus,  the  burden  on  their 
taxpayers.  Although  general  sales  taxes  may  no  longer 
be  deducted,  State  and  local  income  taxes  still  may 
be  deducted. 

Business  income  earned  in  U.S.  possessions. — 
Under  certain  conditions,  U.S.  corporations  receiving 
income  from  an  active  trade  or  business,  or  from  invest¬ 
ments  located  in  a  U.S.  possession,  can  claim  a  special 
credit  against  U.S.  tax  otherwise  due. 

Interest 

U.S.  savings  bonds. — The  interest  on  U.S.  savings 
bonds  is  not  taxable  until  the  bonds  are  redeemed, 
thereby  deferring  tax  liability.  The  deferral  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  interest-free  loan  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  tax 
expenditure. 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XM.  ESTIMATES  FOR  TAX  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  INCOME  TAX 


(In  millions  of  dollars} 


Description 

Outlay  Equivalents 

Revenue  Loss 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Corporations 

IncSviiJuals 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1990 

1991 

1992 

National  defense: 

Exclusion  of  benefits  and  allowances  to  armed  forces  personnel 

2,280 

2,340 

2,400 

1,955 

2,010 

2,060 

International  affairs: 

Exclusion  of  income  earned  abroad  by  United  States  citizens  ... ..  . 

1,590 

1,655 

1,670 

1,205 

1,255 

1,305 

Exclusion  of  income  of  foreign  sales  corporations . 

1,315 

1,470 

1,655 

895 

1,000 

1,125 

Inventory  property  sales  source  rules  exception  ...  . 

3,780 

4,295 

4,845 

3,780 

4,295 

4,845 

Certain  nonfinancial  institutions  operations  interest  allocation  rules  ex- 

cepti'on  . . .  . . . . . . . .  . 

130 

135 

145 

85 

90 

95 

Deferral  of  income  from  controlled  foreign  corporations. 

Normal  tax  method  . . . . . . . . . 

300 

320 

350 

300 

320 

350 

Reference  tax  method  .  , ...  . . . . . . . . 

Total  (after  interactions)  ...  „  . 

7,115 

7,875 

8,665 

General  science,  space,  and  technology: 

Expensing  of  research  and  development  expenditures: 

Normal  tax  method  . . 

1,750 

1,800 

1,895 

1,720 

1,770 

1,865 

30 

30 

30 

Reference  tax  method  ....  .... 

Credit  for  increasing  research  activities 

1,625 

1,680 

1,220 

1,115 

1,155 

835 

25 

25 

15 

Suspension  of  the  allocation  of  research  and  experimentation  expendi- 

tures  .  ....  .  . .  ....  ...  .  .  . . . . . . 

340 

925 

370 

230 

630 

250 

Total  (after  interactions)  . . .  . . . . .  . 

4050 

4,750 

3,795 

Energy: 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  development  costs’ 

Oil  and  gas  ...  _ ..... .. , .  . . . . . . .  ... 

-500 

-280 

-15 

-425 

-230 

-5 

-75 

-50 

-10 

Other  fuels  .  . . . 

45 

50 

50 

40 

45 

45 

5 

5 

5 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion- 

Oil  and  gas  .  . . 

860 

895 

925 

110 

115 

120 

540 

560 

580 

Other  fuels  ..  ...  . . .  . .  ....  .  ...  ... 

220 

235 

255 

135 

145 

155 

10 

10 

10 

Capital  Gams  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal  . ..  ..  ....  . . 

10 

10 

5 

10 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  industrial  development  bonds 

for  energy  facilities  ......  ...  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

315 

300 

285 

255 

240 

230 

Alternative,  conservation  and  new  technology  credits 

Supply  incentives . .  . . . . . .  ....  . . 

110 

105 

35 

75 

70 

25 

Conservation  incentives  . . . . . . . . . 

Alternative  fuel  production  credit 

15 

60 

200 

10 

35 

100 

• 

10 

35 

Alcohol  fuel  credit 1 . . 

* 

80 

210 

• 

80 

210 

Special  rules  for  mining  reclamation  reserves  ................. 

50 

50 

50 

45 

45 

45 

5 

5 

5 

Exception  from  passive  loss  limitation  for  working  interests  in  oil  and 

gas  properties  .  . . .  . . . . . . .  ....  . .  . 

245 

280 

310 

180 

205 

225 

Total  (after  interactions)  .  .....  ...  .... 

970 

1,265 

1,645 

Natural  resources  and  environment: 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  development  costs,  nonfuel  minerals  ..... 

40 

45 

45 

35 

40 

40 

5 

5 

5 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion,  nonfuel  minerals 

415 

460 

515 

300 

330 

365 

20 

20 

25 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  IDBs  for  pollution  control  and 

sewage  and  waste  disposal  facilities  .  .. 

1,715 

1,615 

1,510 

1,425 

1,330 

1,240 

Tax  incentives  for  preservation  of  histone  structures  . 

145 

145 

145 

50 

50 

50 

95 

95 

95 

Capital  gams  treatment  of  iron  ore  . . . .  ...  . . . 

* 

• 

• 

* 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  certain  timber  income . . . 

10 

15 

5 

10 

Expensing  of  multiperiod  timber  growing  costs  . . 

360 

400 

430 

205 

225 

240 

155 

175 

190 

Investment  credit  and  seven-year  amortization  for  reforestation  expendi¬ 

tures  . .  . . . .  . . . . . 

215 

225 

235 

40 

40 

40 

170 

175 

185 

Total  (after  interactions)  ...............  . . .  . . 

2,830 

2,840 

2,840 

Agriculture: 

Expensing  of  certain  capital  outlays  .  . .  ...  ........  .... ... 

495 

450 

320 

60 

50 

35 

435 

400 

285 

Expensing  of  certain  multiperiod  production  costs  . .  . 

180 

160 

155 

60 

55 

50 

120 

105 

105 

Treatment  of  loans  forgiven  solvent  farmers  as  if  insolvent . . 

10 

15 

15 

10 

10 

10 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  certain  income  . . . . .  ...  .. 

65 

100 

45 

70 

Deferral  of  1988  drought-relief  payments  . .  . . 

-125 

-10 

-125 

-10 

Total  (after  Interactions)  . . . . . . . . . . 

530 

640 

555 

Commerce  and  housing  credit: 

Exemption  of  credit  union  income  .  . .  . . . . 

605 

635 

665 

430 

450 

470 

Excess  bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  institutions . . . 

155 

130 

145 

155 

130 

145 

Special  merger  rules  for  financial  institutions 

5,635 

5,720 

4,005 

3,885 

3,945 

2,760 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  insurance  savings  . . . . . . . . 

7,925 

8,560 

8,585 

55 

85 

115 

7,265 

7,840 

7,845 

Special  alternative  tax  on  small  property  and  casualty  insurance  compa¬ 

nies  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

Tax  exemption  of  certain  insurance  companies  . 

25 

25 

30 

15 

20 

20 

Smalf  life  insurance  company  deduction  . . .  . . . . . . 

110 

115 

135 

80 

85 

100 
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Table  XM.  ESTIMATES  FOR  TAX  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  INCOME  TAX-Contlnued 

(In  miioos  of  dollars} 


Description 

Outlay  Equivalents 

Revenue  Loss 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Corporations 

Indmduals 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Exemption  of  RIC  expenses  from  the  2%  floor  miscellaneous  Itemized 

deduction  .  .  ...  . . .  . . . 

440 

635 

755 

320 

470 

560 

Deductibility  of  interest  on  consumer  credit 

1,525 

605 

1,525 

605 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  small  issue  industrial  development  bonds 

2,555 

2,345 

2,115 

2,185 

1,995 

1,795 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  owner-occupied  mortgage  bonds  subsidy  bonds 

2,020 

1,980 

1,870 

1,755 

1,705 

1,600 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  for  rental  housing  . .  .. 

1,315 

1,225 

1,150 

1.060 

980 

915 

Deductibility  of  mortgage  interest  on  owner-occupied  homes . 

37,580 

39,575 

40,545 

37,580 

39,575 

40,545 

Deductibility  of  State  and  Local  property  tax  on  owner-occupied  homes 

9,520 

10,490 

11,575 

9,520 

10,490 

1 1 ,575 

Deferral  of  income  from  post  1987  installment  sales  ......  ...  ..  . 

735 

775 

815 

185 

195 

205 

550 

580 

610 

Capital  gams  (other  than  agriculture, timber  iron  ore,  and  coal). 

Normal  tax  method  .  . . . . . . . . . . . 

3,050 

4,660 

2,205 

3,370 

Reference  tax  method  . .  .......... .  . .  . . 

Deferral  of  gains  from  sale  of  broadcasting  facilities  to  minority  owned 

business  . . .  .  .  .... ..  .  .. 

230 

230 

260 

230 

230 

260 

* 

• 

• 

Ordinary  income  treatment  of  toss  from  small  business  corp.  stock  sale 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Deferral  of  capital  gains  on  home  sales  . .  . . .  . 

12,635 

13,265 

13,925 

12,635 

13,265 

13,925 

Exclusion  of  capital  gains  on  home  sales  for  persons  age  55  and  over 

4,255 

4,280 

4,395 

3,230 

3,250 

3,340 

Step-up  basis  of  capital  gains  at  death  .. 

29,770 

32,750 

36,020 

22,150 

24,365 

26,800 

Carryover  basis  of  capital  gains  on  gifts  ........  . .. 

125 

135 

145 

125 

135 

145 

Investment  credit,  other  than  ESOP’s,  rehabilitation  of  structures,  energy 

property,  and  reforestation  expenditures  .  . .  , 

3,570 

2,410 

1,205 

2,750 

1,855 

930 

Accelerated  depredation  on  rental  housing: 

Normal  tax  method  .  . 

1,610 

1,495 

1,405 

1,075 

1,000 

940 

535 

495 

465 

Reference  tax  method  .  .  ..  ......................  .. 

Accelerated  depredation  of  buildings  other  than  rental  housing 

Normal  tax  method  . ...  . 

5,975 

5,905 

5,885 

4,305 

4,250 

4,240 

1,670 

1,655 

1,645 

Reference  tax  method  . .  ..  .......  ...  .............. 

Accelerated  depredation  of  machinery  and  equipment 

Normal  tax  method  . .  .  ..  . .  ..  ..  ....  . . 

23,320 

18,245 

18,810 

18,655 

14,765 

15,565 

4,665 

3,480 

3,245 

Reference  tax  method  ....  .  ...  .. 

Safe  harbor  leasing  rules  . . . 

-710 

-715 

-720 

-710 

-715 

-720 

Amortization  of  start-up  costs  . 

170 

180 

190 

35 

35 

35 

135 

145 

155 

Reduced  rates  on  the  first  $100,000  of  corporate  income 

Normal  tax  method  .  . .  . 

4,670 

5,065 

5,670 

3,080 

3,345 

3,755 

Reference  tax  method  ...  . 

Exception  from  passive  loss  rules  for  $25,000  of  rental  toss  ..... 

9,050 

10,020 

10,645 

6,555 

7,260 

7,715 

Treatment  of  Alaska  Native  Corporations  .  . .  ......  . . 

235 

170 

120 

235 

170 

120 

Permanent  exceptions  from  imputed  interest  rules  ..  . . .  . ... 

125 

135 

145 

125 

135 

145 

Total  (after  interactions)  . ... .  . . . . . 

145,810 

149,830 

157,465 

Transportation: 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  companies  .  .  . 

125 

135 

145 

125 

135 

145 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  government  bonds  for  mass 

commuting  vehicles  . . .  ...  . .  . .  .. 

35 

25 

20 

15 

10 

10 

Total  (after  interactions)  .  ..  ...  .  .  . . . 

160 

160 

165 

Community  and  Regional  Development 

Five-year  amortization  for  housing  rehabilitation 

10 

-5 

-20 

5 

-5 

-10 

5 

• 

-10 

Credit  for  low-income  housing  Investments  . . . 

115 

105 

95 

70 

65 

60 

45 

40 

35 

Investment  credit  for  rehabilitation  of  structures  (other  than  historic) 

550 

865 

1,155 

110 

170 

230 

435 

685 

915 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  IDBs  for  airports,  docks  and  sports  and  con¬ 

vention  facilities  . . .  . . .  . . .  .. 

920 

930 

940 

750 

745 

745 

Exemption  of  certain  mutuals'  and  cooperatives’  Income  .  ... .... 

1,065 

1,120 

1,175 

760 

800 

840 

Total  (after  interactions)  ....... 

2,645 

2,995 

3,315 

Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services: 

Exclusion  of  scholarship  and  fellowship  income: 

Normal  tax  method  .. ,  . .  ..  . 

730 

770 

810 

665 

700 

735 

Reference  tax  method  . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  student  loan  bonds  . ..  ... 

285 

275 

270 

275 

255 

245 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  for  private  nonprofit  edu¬ 

cational  facilities  ..  .  .  . . . . 

340 

355 

365 

305 

315 

320 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  savings  bonds  transferred  to  educational  institu¬ 

tions  .  .  ...  ..  . . . . .  . . . . . . .  . 

• 

5 

10 

• 

5 

10 

Parental  personal  exemption  for  students  age  19  or  over 

460 

480 

490 

410 

430 

440 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  (education)  ....... 

1,695 

1,805 

1,920 

500 

525 

550 

1,195 

1,280 

1,370 

Exclusion  of  employer  provided  educational  assistance  , 

275 

340 

100 

225 

280 

80 

Total  education  (after  interactions)  . 

3,830 

4,075 

4,010 

Exclusion  of  employer  provided  child  care  .......  ....... 

320 

380 

440 

240 

290 

335 

Exclusion  of  employee  meals  and  lodging  (other  than  military)  . 

830 

865 

865 

750 

780 

780 
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Table  XI-1.  ESTIMATES  FOR  TAX  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  INCOME  TAX-Contlnued 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Description 

1990 

1991 

Exclusion  of  contributions  to  prepaid  legal  services  plans  , 

85 

85 

30 

Investment  credit  for  ESOPs 

100 

35 

15 

Credit  for  child  and  dependent  care  expenses 

Credit  for  disabled  acess  expenditures  . . ...  . . .  . 

5.210 

5,505 

85 

5,810 

175 

Targeted  jobs  credit  . .  .... 

220 

230 

205 

Total  training  and  employment  (after  interactions) . 

Expensing  of  costs  of  removing  certain  architectural  barriers  to  the 

6,865 

7,290 

7,650 

handicapped . . . . . 

20 

25 

20 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions,  other  than  education  and  health 

11  490 

12,285 

13,135 

Exclusion  of  certain  foster  care  payments  . 

25 

25 

35 

Exclusion  of  parsonage  allowances  ........ 

240 

265 

295 

Total  social  services  (after  interactions)  .. 

11,675 

12,485 

13,340 

Grand  total  (after  interactions)  . . . 

Health: 

Exclusion  of  employer  contributions  for  medical  insurance  premiums 

22,370 

23,850 

25,000 

and  medical  care 

Credit  for  child  medical  insurance  premiums2  . . . . 

32,205 

36,260 

10 

41,010 

160 

Exclusion  of  untaxed  Medicare  benefits 

7,290 

7,515 

8,190 

Deductibility  of  medical  expenses  . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  for  pnvate  nonprofit  health 

2,860 

3,025 

3,170 

facilities . . . .  . . . .  .  . . . . . . . 

3,065 

3,185 

3,295 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  (health)  .  . 

1,530 

1  635 

1,745 

Tax  credit  for  orphan  drug  research  ............. 

10 

10 

10 

Special  Blue  Cross'Blue  Shield  deduction 

85 

160 

185 

Total  (after  interactions)  . . 

Income  security: 

46,960 

51,640 

57,580 

Exclusion  of  railroad  retirement  system  benefits  .  .  . 

305 

310 

310 

Exclusion  of  workmen's  compensation  benefits  . 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  benefits: 

2  735 

3,010 

3,310 

Normal  tax  method  . . . .  ..... 

Reference  tax  method  .  . 

375 

400 

425 

Exclusion  of  special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners 

105 

105 

105 

Exclusion  of  military  disability  pensions  . . . . 

Net  exclusion  ot  pension  contributions  and  earnings. 

100 

110 

120 

Employer  plans  - - - - - 

60,505 

64,040 

68  175 

Individual  Retirement  Accounts  . 

8,710 

9,085 

9  560 

Keogh  plans  . 

Extending  tax  exempt  organization  status  to  voluntary  employee  bene¬ 

1,900 

2,095 

2,310 

ficiary  and  other  associations  .......  .  . . . 

445 

485 

530 

Exclusion  of  employer  provided  death  benefits  .  ...  ..... 

Exclusion  of  other  employee  benefits* 

25 

25 

30 

Premiums  on  group  term  life  insurance  . 

3,455 

3,620 

3,790 

Premiums  on  accident  and  disability  insurance 

170 

175 

180 

Income  of  trusts  to  finance  supplementary  unemployment  benefits 

30 

30 

30 

Special  ESOP  rules  (other  than  investment  credit) 

2645 

2,850 

2,935 

Additional  deduction  for  the  blind  ...  .  . .  . 

45 

45 

45 

Additional  deduction  for  the  elderly 

1,880 

1,910 

1,970 

Tax  credit  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  .  . . 

85 

90 

90 

Deductibility  of  casualty  losses  . . 

Earned  income  credit 3  . . . . .  ..  . . 

385 

310 

320 

2,120 

2  445 

2,985 

Total  (after  interactions)  . 

Social  Security: 

Exclusion  of  social  security  benefits: 

81  705 

86  525 

92,400 

OASI  benefits  for  retired  workers 

16,040 

17,015 

18  000 

Disability  insurance  benefits . 

1,210 

1,300 

1,400 

Benefits  for  dependents  and  survivors 

2,995 

3,190 

3,405 

Total  (after  interactions)  . 

Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

20,245 

21,505 

22  805 

Exclusion  of  veterans  disability  compensation 

1,580 

1,655 

1,705 

Exclusion  of  veterans  pensions 

80 

80 

80 

Exclusion  of  Gl  bill  benefits  ................ 

45 

45 

50 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  state  and  local  debt  for  veterans  housing 

320 

315 

315 

Total  (after  interactions)  . . . .  ...  . . . . 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 

2,025 

2  095 

2,150 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  public  purpose  State  and  local  debt  .... 
Deductibility  of  non  business  State  and  local  taxes  other  than  on  owner- 

14,935 

15,885 

16,700 

occupied  homes  . . . . . . 

18,875 

19,375 

20,405 

Outlay  Equivalents 


Revenue  Loss 


Corporations 


1990 

1991 

1992 

85 

30 

10 

50 

190 

100 

175 

185 

15 

620 

20 

655 

15 

690 

305 

5 

65 

325 

5 

120 

345 

5 

140 

. 

1.855 

1,995 

2,055 

2,360 

2,445 

2,520 

1990 

1991 

1992 

70 

70 

25 

3,895 

4,165 

4,395 

10 

25 

35 

40 

30 

5 

5 

5 

10  870 

11,630 

12,445 

20 

20 

30 

195 

215 

240 

26  360 

29,640 

33,470 

5 

135 

5,965 

6,145 

6,700 

2,860 

3,025 

3,170 

2,765 

2,830 

2,895 

1,225 

1,310 

1,400 

305 

310 

310 

2,735 

3,010 

3,310 

375 

400 

425 

105 

105 

105 

100 

110 

120 

45.385 

48,035 

51,170 

6620 

6,905 

7,265 

1,460 

1.615 

1,780 

380 

415 

450 

20 

20 

25 

2,640 

2,770 

2,900 

125 

130 

135 

30 

30 

30 

35 

35 

35 

1,565 

1,595 

1,615 

70 

70 

70 

310 

250 

260 

1,800 

2,075 

2,540 

16,040 

17,015 

18.000 

1,210 

1,300 

1,400 

2  995 

3,190 

3,405 

1,580 

1,655 

1,705 

80 

80 

80 

45 

45 

50 

270 

265 

265 

10,455 

10,970 

11,430 

18,875 

19,375 

20.405 
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Table  XM.  ESTIMATES  FOR  TAX  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  INCOME  TAX-Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Oescnptwi 

Outlay  Equivalents 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Tax  credit  for  corporations  receiving  income  from  doing  business  in 

United  States  possessions  ..  .  .  . . .  . 

2,860 

3,125 

3,420 

Total  (after  interactions)  ........................ 

36,670 

38,385 

40,525 

Interest: 

Deferral  of  interest  on  savings  bonds 

965 

1,040 

1,125 

Addendum— Aid  to  State  and  local  governments: 

Deductibility  ot: 

Property  taxes  on  owner-occupied  homes  _ 

9,520 

10,490 

11,575 

Nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  other  than  on  owner-occupied 

homes  .  . .. .  . . . .  . . 

18,875 

19  375 

20,405 

Exclusion  of  interest  om 

Public  purpose  State  and  local  debt  . 

14,935 

15,885 

16,700 

IDBs  for  certain  energy  facilities  .. 

315 

300 

285 

IDBs  tor  pollution  control  and  sewage  and  waste  disposal  facilities 

1,715 

1.615 

1,510 

Small-issue  IDBs  . 

2,555 

2  345 

2115 

Owner-occupied  mortgage  revenue  bonds 

2  020 

1  980 

1,870 

State  and  local  debt  for  rental  housing  .  ............. 

1,315 

1  225 

1,150 

Mass  commuting  vehicle  IDBs 

35 

25 

20 

IDBs  tor  airports,  docks,  and  sports  and  convention  facilities 

920 

930 

940 

State  and  local  student  loan  bonds  . . . 

285 

275 

270 

State  and  local  debt  for  pnvate  nonprofit  educational  facilities  .  . 

340 

355 

365 

State  and  local  debt  for  private  nonprofit  health  facilities  ... 

3,065 

3,185 

3,295 

State  and  local  debt  for  veterans  housing  . 

320 

315 

315 

Total  (after  interactions)  . 

53,405 

55,385 

57,775 

Revenue  Loss 


Corporations 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1,945 

2,125 

2,325 

2360 

255 

1,425 

2,185 

2,445 

240 

1,330 

1  995 

2,520 

230 

1,240 

1,795 

1,060 

15 

750 

9  080 
10 
745 

915 

10 

745 

1990 


965 


9,520 

18,875 


10,455 


1.755 


275 

305 

2,765 

270 


1,040 


10,490 


19,375 


10,970 


1,705 


255 

315 

2,830 

265 


1,125 


11,575 


20,405 


11,430 


1.600 


245 

320 

2,895 

265 


*  $2.5  million  or  less.  All  estimates  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5  million. 

In  addition,  the  partial  exemption  from  the  excise  tax  lor  alcohol  luels  results  in  a  reduction  in  excise  tax  receipts  ol  $445  million  in  1990  $390  million  in  1991;  and  $355  million  in  1992. 
The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  the  effect  ol  the  child  medical  insurance  premium  credil  on  receipts  The  effect  on  outlays  in  1992  is  $550  million. 

3The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  the  effect  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  on  receipts.  The  effect  on  outlays  is:  1990  $4,355  million;  1991,  $4,855  million;  1992.  $6,770  million 


Tax  Expenditures  in  the  Federal  Unified 
Transfer  Tax 

The  Federal  unified  transfer  tax  replaced  the  former 
separate  gift  and  estate  taxes  in  1977.  Exceptions  to 
the  general  terms  of  the  tax  favor  particular  transferees 
or  dispositions  of  transferors,  similar  to  Federal  direct 
expenditure  or  loan  programs.  The  transfer  tax  provi¬ 
sions  identified  as  tax  expenditures  satisfy  the  ref¬ 
erence  law  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  tax  expenditure 
budget  that  were  described  above.  No  additional  listings 
based  on  departures  of  the  unified  transfer  tax  from 
a  normal  tax  structure,  as  discussed  earlier  for  the 
income  tax,  are  included  because  of  the  lack  of  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  normative  tax  structure  for  transfer 
taxes. 

Unified  Transfer  Tax  Reference  Rules 

The  reference  tax  rules  for  the  unified  transfer  tax 
from  which  departures  represent  expenditure-like  gov¬ 
ernment  programs  include: 

1.  Definition  of  the  taxpaying  unit.  The  payment  of 
the  tax  is  the  liability  of  the  transferor  whether  the 
transfer  of  cash  or  'property  was  made  by  gift  or  be¬ 
quest. 

2.  Definition  of  the  tax  base  and  rules  of  its  measure¬ 
ment.  The  base  for  the  tax  is  the  transferors  cumu¬ 
lative,  taxable  lifetime  gifts  made  plus  the  net  estate 
at  death. 

Gifts  that  are  counted  as  part  of  the  tax  base  are 
all  annual  transfers  in  excess  of  $10,000  to  any  donee 


except  the  donor’s  spouse.  Excluded  are,  however,  pay¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  family  members’  educational  and 
medical  expenses,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  ceremonial 
gatherings  and  celebrations  that  are  not  in  honor  of 
the  donor. 

Although  the  value  of  gifts  may  be  split  by  spouses 
for  tax-reporting  purposes,  individuals  are  presumed  to 
maintain  their  own  separate,  cumulative  transfer  tax 
records.  Any  gift  taxes  paid  by  decedents  during  their 
lifetime  are  added  to  the  amounts  of  taxable  gifts. 
These,  plus  the  value  of  the  final  net  estate,  are  the 
comprehensive  pre-tax  measure  of  the  transferred  ag¬ 
gregate  wealth  and  thus  determine  the  final  transfer 
tax  liability. 

In  general,  property  is  valued  at  its  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  it  is  transferred.  This  is  not  necessarily 
the  case  in  the  valuation  of  property  for  transfer  tax 
purposes.  Executors  of  estates  are  provided  the  option 
to  value  assets  at  the  time  of  the  testator’s  death  or 
up  to  six  months  later. 

3.  Tax  rate  schedule.  A  single  graduated  tax  rate 
schedule  applies  to  all  taxable  transfers.  This  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  name  of  the  “unified  transfer  tax”  that 
has  replaced  the  former  separate  gift  and  estate  taxes. 
The  tax  rates  vary  from  18  percent  on  the  first  $10,000 
of  aggregate  taxable  transfers,  to  55  percent  on 
amounts  exceeding  $3  million. 

A  $192,800  lifetime  credit  is  provided  against  the 
tax  in  determining  the  final  amount  of  transfer  taxes 
that  are  due  and  payable.  This  allows  each  taxpayer 
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to  make  a  $600,000  tax-free  transfer  of  assets  that  oth¬ 
erwise  would  be  liable  to  the  unified  transfer  tax. 

An  additional  tax,  at  a  flat  rate  of  55  percent,  is 
imposed  on  lifetime,  generation-skipping  transfers  in 
excess  of  $1  million.  It  is  considered  a  generation-skip¬ 
ping  transfer  whenever  the  transferee  is  at  least  two 
generations  younger  than  the  transferor,  as  it  would 
be  in  the  case  of  transfers  to  grandchildren  or  great¬ 
grandchildren.  The  liability  of  this  tax  is  on  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  transfer.  The  transferor  must  advise  them 
as  to  what  part  of  the  gift  or  bequest  is  in  excess 
of  the  transferor’s  generation-skipping  exemption. 

4.  Time  when  tax  is  due  and  payable.  Donors  are 
required  to  pay  the  tax  annually  as  gifts  are  made. 
The  amount  due  and  payable  is  the  difference  between 
the  end-of-year  transfer  tax  liability  on  the  cumulated 
taxable  transfers  and  the  total  amount  of  tax  that  had 
been  paid  previously. 

The  generation-skipping  transfer  tax  is  payable  by 
the  donees  whenever  they  accede  to  the  gift.  The  net 
estate  tax  liability  is  due  and  payable  within  nine 
months  after  the  decedent’s  death.  The  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  may  grant  an  extension  of  up  to  10  years 
for  a  reasonable  cause.  Once  an  extension  has  been 
granted,  the  tax  liability  may  be  paid  no  less  rapidly 
than  it  would  have  been  due  without  the  extension. 
Interest  is  charged  on  the  unpaid  tax  liability  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  cost  of  Federal  short-term  borrowing, 
plus  three  percentage  points. 

Tax  Expenditures  by  Function 

The  1990-92  estimates  of  tax  expenditures  in  the 
Federal  unified  transfer  tax  are  displayed  by  functional 
category  in  table  XI-2.  Outlay  equivalent  estimates  are 
similar  to  revenue  loss  estimates  for  transfer  tax  ex¬ 
penditures  and,  therefore,  are  not  shown  separately. 


Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

Donations  of  conservation  easements . — Bequests 
for  conservation  are  excluded  from  taxable  estates.  A 
conservation  bequest  is  the  value  of  property  and  ease¬ 
ments  (in  perpetuity)  to  such  property  the  use  of  which 
is  restricted  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (a) 
the  public  for  outdoor  recreation;  (b)  protection  of  the 
natural  habitats  of  fish,  wildlife,  plants,  etc.;  (c)  scenic 
enjoyment  of  the  public;  and  (d)  preservation  of  historic 
land  areas  and  structures.  Similar  conservation  gifts 
are  excluded  from  the  gift  tax  base  and,  in  addition, 
are  deductible  from  the  donor’s  otherwise  taxable  in¬ 
come  in  the  year  of  the  gift. 

Agriculture 

Special  use  valuation  of  farms . — Farmland  owned 
and  operated  by  a  decedent  and/or  a  member  of  the 
family  may  be  valued  for  estate  tax  purposes  on  the 
basis  of  its  “continued  use”  as  a  farm  if:  (a)  the  farm¬ 
land  is  at  least  25  percent  of  the  decedent’s  gross  es¬ 
tate;  (b)  the  entire  value  of  all  farm  property  is  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  gross  estate;  and  (c)  family  heirs 
to  the  farm  agree  to  continue  to  operate  the  property 
as  a  farm  for  at  least  10  years.  Since  continued  use 
valuation  of  farmland  is  frequently  substantially  less 
than  the  fair  market  value,  the  resulting  reduction  in 
tax  liability  serves  as  a  subsidy  to  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  family  farms. 

Tax  deferral  of  closely  held  farms . — Decedents’  es¬ 
tates  may  use  a  preferential,  extended  installment  pay¬ 
ment  period  of  five  to  15  years  to  discharge  estate  tax 
liabilities  if  the  value  of  the  farm  properties  exceed 
35  percent  of  the  net  estates.  The  interest  charged  is 
only  4  percent  for  the  first  five  years,  rather  than  the 
standard  Federal  short-term  borrowing  rate  plus  three 
percentage  points,  which  applies  during  the  last  10 
years  of  the  repayment  period. 


Table  Xk2  ESTIMATES  FOR  TAX  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  UNIFIED  TRANSFER  TAX 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Description 

Fisca  Years 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment- 

Deductions  fa  donations  of  conservation  easements  . . . . .  ..  ..  ..  ...  . . . . . . .  .... .  ....  . . 

• 

• 

• 

Agriculture: 

Special  use  valuation  of  farm  real  property  . .  .  .  .  ......  ..  . 

65 

70 

75 

Tax  deferral  of  closely  held  farms  . ..  ...  .  .....  . . 

55 

55 

55 

Commerce: 

Special  use  valuation  of  real  property  used  in  closely  held  businesses  .  ...  ..  . 

20 

20 

25 

Tax  deferral  of  closely  held  business  . .  .  . . .  ......  ...  .... 

10 

10 

10 

Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services' 

ESOP  deduction  ....  . .  ..  ...  ...  .  .  . 

65 

65 

• 

Tax  deferral  for  payments  made  by  ESOP’s  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

10 

10 

5 

Deduction  for  charitable  contnbutions  (education) . . 

390 

440 

465 

Deduction  for  charitable  contributions  (other  than  education  and  health)  . 

1,160 

1,305 

1,380 

Health. 

Deduction  for  charitable  contributions  (health)  . . . .  ......  .  .  .  .....  .  . 

135 

400 

425 

General  government- 

Credit  for  State  death  taxes  . . 

1,920 

2,150 

2,270 

Grand  Total  (after  Interactions)  . .  . .  ...  . .  .  ...  ..  . . 

3,850 

4,300 

4,475 

*  Less  man  $  million. 
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Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 

Special  use  valuation  of  closely  held  busi¬ 
nesses . — The  two  estate  tax  incentives  to  family  farm¬ 
ing  are  also  available  to  the  estates  of  owners  of  non- 
farm  family  businesses.  If  the  same  three  conditions 
previously  described  are  met,  the  real  property  in  their 
estates  is  eligible  for  continued  use  valuation. 

Tax  deferral  of  closely  held  businesses . — Nonfarm 
family  businesses  that  satisfy  the  net  estate  require¬ 
ments  qualify  for  preferential  15  year  deferred  estate 
tax  payment.  Also,  the  redemption  of  stock,  required 
to  pay  funeral  and  administrative  expenses  and  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  may  be  characterized  as  a  sale  of  stock. 
This  applies  in  those  cases  where  the  family  business 
is  incorporated  and  only  the  closely  held  corporation 
stock,  rather  than  the  business  assets,  appear  in  the 
decedent’s  estate.  This  subjects  to  tax  only  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  stock  whereas,  under  reference 
tax  law  rules,  all  of  the  proceeds  generally  would  be 
taxed  as  a  dividend.  To  be  eligible  for  this  special  provi¬ 
sion,  the  value  of  stock  in  closely  held  corporations 
must  exceed  35  percent  of  the  decedent’s  gross  estate, 
less  debt  and  funeral  expenses. 

Education,  Training,  Employment,  and  Social 
Services 

Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan  (ESOP)  deduc¬ 
tion . — Until  December  19,  1989,  one-half  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  employer  securities  could  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  taxable  estate  when  it  was  sold  by  the 
executor  to  an  ESOP.  Employer  securities  are  securities 
issued  by  corporations  of  which  the  ESOP  members 
are  employees.  Disposing  certain  estate  assets  in  this 
way  reduced  the  cost  of  settling  estates  and  also  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  of ‘employer  securities  to  ESOPs. 


Tax  deferral  for  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan 
(ESOP). — Through  July  12,  1989,  an  ESOP  to  which 
a  decedent  had  bequeathed  employer  securities  could 
avail  itself  of  the  preferential  15-year  deferred  tax  pay¬ 
ment  plan  previously  described.  The  ESOP  had  to 
agree,  however,  to  pay  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  estate 
tax  for  which  it  can  be  reimbursed  by  the  estate. 

Bequests  to  tax-exempt  organizations . — These  be¬ 
quests  are  deductible  from  decedent’s  otherwise  taxable 
lifetime  transfers. 

Health 

Bequests  to  health  providers . — Such  bequests,  that 
are  exempt  from  the  income  tax,  are  deductible  from 
otherwise  taxable  lifetime  transfers  of  decedents.  This 
tax  preference  is  similar  to  preferences  provided 
through  the  income  tax. 

General  Government 

State  and  local  death  taxes . — A  credit  is  allowed 
for  state  death  taxes  against  any  Federal  estate  tax 
that  otherwise  would  be  due.  The  amount  of  the  state 
death  tax  credit  is  determined  by  a  rate  schedule  that 
reaches  a  limit  of  16  percent  of  the  taxable  estate  in 
excess  of  $60,000.  This  provision  is  intended  to  restrain 
states  from  competing  for  wealthy  individuals’  official 
domicile. 

Proposed  Changes  in  Tax  Expenditures 

The  Administration  proposes  a  number  of  tax  revi¬ 
sions  that  would  affect  the  tax  expenditure  budget.  The 
receipts  effects  and  a  discussion  of  each  proposal  are 
found  in  Part  III,  Chapter  X. 
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Part  Three-40 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Appendix 

ESTIMATES  FOR  MAJOR  TAX  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  INCOME  TAX  RANKED  BY  REVENUE  LOSS 

(In  millions  ol  dollars) 


Description 


1992 


Net  exclusion  of  employer  plans  pension  contributions  and  earnings  . 

Deductibility  of  mortgage  interest  on  owner-occupied  homes  . . . 

Exclusion  of  employer  contributions  for  medical  insurance  premiums  and  medical  care . 

Step-up  basis  of  capital  gains  at  death  . . . 

Accelerated  depreciation  (Normal  tax  method)  . 

Deductibility  of  nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  other  than  on  owner-occupied  homes . 

Exclusion  of  OASI  benefits  for  retired  workers . 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  public  purpose  State  and  local  debt  . 

Deferral  of  capital  gains  on  home  sales  . . 

Deductibility  of  State  and  Local  property  tax  on  owner-occupied  homes  . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  insurance  savings . 

Exception  from  passive  loss  rules  for  $25,000  of  rental  loss  . . 

Net  exclusion  of  IRA  pension  contributions  and  earnings  . 

Exclusion  of  untaxed  Medicare  benefits . 

Inventory  property  sales  source  rules  exception  . 

Credit  for  child  and  dependent  care  expenses . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  industrial  development  bonds  . 

Reduced  rates  on  first  $100,000  of  corporate  income  (Normal  tax  method) . 

Preferential  treatment  of  capital  gains  (Normal  tax  method)  . 

Exclusion  of  social  security  benefits  for  dependents  and  survivors  . 

Exclusion  of  capital  gains  on  home  sales  for  persons  age  55  and  over  . . 

Exclusion  of  workmen's  compensation  benefits  . 

Deductibility  of  medical  expenses  . 

Exclusion  of  premiums  on  group  life  insurance  . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  for  pnvate  nonprofit  health  facilities  . 

Special  merger  rules  for  financial  institutions  . 

Earned  income  credit 1  . . . . . 

Expensing  (Normal  tax  method)  . 

Tax  credit  for  corporations  receiving  income  from  doing  business  in  United  States  possessions  .  . 

Exclusion  of  benefits  and  allowances  to  armed  forces  personnel . 

Special  ESOP  rules  (other  than  investment  credit)  . . 

Exclusion  of  Keogh  pension  contributions  and  earnings  . 

Exclusion  of  veterans  disability  compensation  . 

Additional  deduction  for  the  elderly  . . 

Exclusion  of  disability  insurance  benefits  . 

Exclusion  of  income  earned  abroad  by  United  States  citizens . . . 

Excess  percentage  over  cost  depletion,  fuel  and  nonfuel  minerals  . 

Investment  credit  for  rehabilitation  of  structures  (other  than  historic) . . . 

Deferral  of  interest  on  savings  bonds  . . 

Exclusion  of  income  of  foreign  sales  corporations  . 

Investment  credit,  other  than  ESOP’s,  rehabilitation  of  structures,  energy  property,  and  reforestation  ex¬ 
penditures  . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  for  rental  housing  . 

Credit  for  increasing  research  activities  . 

Exemption  of  certain  mutuals  and  cooperative  income 

Deferral  of  income  from  post  1987  installment  sales . 

Exclusion  ot  employee  meals  and  lodging  (other  than  military)  . 

Exclusion  of  scholarship  and  fellowship  and  fellowship  income  (Normal  tax  method)  . 

Exemption  of  RIC  expenses  from  the  2%  floor  miscellaneous  itemized  deduction . 

Exemption  of  credit  union  income  . 

Extending  tax  exempt  organization  status  to  voluntary  employee  beneficiary  and  other  associations 

Parental  personal  exemption  for  students  age  19  or  over . 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  benefits  (Normal  tax  method) . 

Deferral  of  income  from  controlled  foreign  corporations  (Normal  tax  method)  . 

Exclusion  of  empoyer  provided  child  care  .  . . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  debt  for  pnvate  nonprofit  educational  facilities 

Exclusion  of  railroad  retirement  system  benefits  . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  state  and  local  debt  for  veterans  housing  . 

Deductibility  of  casualty  losses  . 

Deferral  of  gains  from  sale  of  broadcasting  facilities  to  minority  owned  businesses  . 

Suspension  of  the  allocation  of  research  and  expenmentation  expenditures  . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  student  loan  bonds  . . 

Exclusion  of  parsonage  allowances  . 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  and  local  industnal  development  bonds  tor  certain  energy  tacilities  . 

Investment  credit  and  seven-year  amortization  for  reforestation  expenditures . .  . 

Exception  trom  passive  loss  limitation  for  working  . 

Alcohol  tuel  credit2 . 


51,170 
40,545 
33,470 
26,800 
26,100 
20,405 
18.000 
16,800 
13,950 
13,925 
11,575 
7,960 
7,715 
7,265 
6,700 
4,845 
4,395 
4,020 
3  755 
3,460 
3,405 
3,340 
3,310 
3,170 
2,900 
2,895 
2,760 
2  540 
2,470 
2,325 
2,060 
2,055 
1,780 
1,705 
1,615 
1,400 
1,305 
1,250 
1,145 
1,125 
1,125 

930 

915 

850 

840 

815 

780 

735 

560 

470 

450 

440 

425 

350 

335 

320 

310 

265 

260 

260 

250 

245 

240 

230 

225 

225 

210 
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XI.  TAX  EXPENDITURES 


Part  Three-41 


ESTIMATES  FOR  MAJOR  TAX  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  INCOME  TAX  RANKED  BY  REVENUE  LOSS- 

Contlnued 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Description 


199? 


Targeted  jobs  credit  .  205 

Amortization  of  start-up  costs  .  190 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  owner-occupied  mortgage  bonds  subsidy  bonds  160 

Expensing  of  certain  multiperiod  production  costs  .  155 

Carryover  basis  of  capital  gains  on  gifts  . . .  145 

Permanent  exceptions  from  imputed  interest  rules  .  145 

Tax  incentives  for  preservation  of  historic  structures  . . . . .  145 

Excess  bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  institutions .  145 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  companies  .  145 

Special  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  deduction  . . . .  . . . . .  140 

Premiums  on  accident  and  disability  insurance  . .  .  135 

Credit  for  child  medical  insurance  premiums3  ...  . . . .  135 

Alternative  fuel  production  credit  . .  1 35 

Credit  for  disabled  acess  expenditures  . .  125 

Treatment  of  Alaska  Native  Corporations  . . .  120 

Exclusion  of  military  disability  pensions  .  120 

Exclusion  of  special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners  .  105 

Small  life  insurance  company  deduction .  100 

Credit  for  low-income  housing  investments  .  95 

Certain  nonfinanctal  institutions  operations  interest  allocation  rules  exception  .  95 

Exclusion  of  employer  provided  educational  assistance  .  80 

Exclusion  of  veterans  pensions .  80 

Tax  credit  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  .  70 

Special  rules  for  mining  reclamation  reserves  . .  50 

Exclusion  of  Gl  bill  benefits .  50 

’The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  the  effect  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  on  receipts.  The  effect  on  outlays  is  1990.  $4,355  million: 
1991.  $4,855  million;  1992.  $6,770  million. 

Jln  addition,  the  partial  exemption  from  the  excise  tax  for  alcohol  fuels  results  in  a  reduction  in  excise  tax  receipts  of  $445  million  in  1990. 
$390  million  in  1991:  and  $355  million  in  1992 

5  The  figures  in  the  table  indicate  the  effect  of  the  child  medical  insurance  premium  credit  on  receipts  The  effect  on  outlays  in  1992  is  $550 
million. 
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PART  FOUR 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
BY  FUNCTION,  AGENCY, 
AND  ACCOUNT 


XII.  SUMMARY 


Sections  XII. A,  XII. C,  XII. D  and  portions  of 
XII. B  have  been  extracted  and  reprinted  herein. 

The  entire  section  XII.  may  be  referred  to  on 
pages  Part  Four- 1  through  Part  Four- 214  of  the  "Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government." 
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XI I. A.  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  FUNCTION 

Table  A-1  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION,  1990-96 

(In  batons  of  dollars) 


1990  actual 

Estimate 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

19% 

050  National  defense  ........ 

299.3 

298  9 

295.2 

292.0 

286  7 

2886 

293.2 

Department  of  Defense— Military  ,  ., 

(289,8) 

(287.5) 

(283.0) 

(279.1) 

(273.3) 

(2746) 

(278.5) 

Other  ..  ....  . 

(9.6) 

(115) 

(12.2) 

(12.8) 

(13.4) 

(140) 

(14.7) 

150  International  affairs 

13.8 

17.0 

17.8 

183 

18,5 

18.5 

18.6 

250  General  science,  space,  and  technology  . . . 

144 

15.8 

17.5 

19.1 

20.9 

22  4 

23.9 

270  Energy  .  ...  . . . 

2.4 

2.6 

3.7 

4.8 

5.0 

4.0 

3.4 

300  Natural  resources  and  environment 

17.1 

18.8 

19.5 

200 

20.1 

196 

18.9 

350  Agriculture  . .  ..  ...  . . .  . . . . 

12.0 

15.9 

15.3 

14.2 

13.5 

12.1 

12.6 

370  Commerce  and  housing  credit  . . .  . . .  .. .  . 

671 

119.5 

928 

504 

-32.8 

-37.7 

-26.8 

On-budget  ... 

(65.5) 

(119.4) 

(939) 

(49.4) 

(-33.5) 

(-38.1) 

(-26  1) 

Off-budget  ,.  ........  . . 

(1  6) 

(o.i) 

H.1) 

(1.0) 

(0.7) 

(0.5) 

(-0.7) 

400  Transportation  .  ...  . .  ....  .  . 

295 

31.5 

32.7 

347 

354 

35  5 

37.1 

450  Community  and  regional  development  . ..  .  ..  .  ..... 

8.5 

7.7 

65 

5.9 

5.6 

5.5 

54 

500  Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services 

38  5 

42.8 

45.5 

46.0 

45.1 

45.0 

40.9 

550  Health 

57  7 

71.2 

81.3 

91.3 

102.0 

1129 

125.2 

570  Medicare  .  .  . . 

98.1 

104.4 

1137 

124.6 

138.5 

154.5 

174  6 

600  Income  security 

147.3 

173.2 

184  8 

194.1 

204.8 

2152 

223.7 

650  Social  security  .  . 

2486 

2690 

2886 

306.5 

323.1 

339.6 

356  6 

On-budget  . 

(3-6) 

(5.1) 

(58) 

(6.3) 

(6-7) 

(7.2) 

(7.7) 

Off-budget  . 

(245.0) 

(263.8) 

(282.8) 

(300.2) 

(316  4) 

(332.5) 

(348.9) 

700  Veterans  benefits  and  services  . 

291 

31.5 

33.0 

33.9 

36.6 

36.1 

35.7 

750  Administration  of  justice  . . 

100 

12.6 

14,5 

15.2 

154 

158 

17.1 

800  General  government  .. 

10.7 

11.2 

13.2 

14.1 

14.2 

134 

14.2 

900  Net  interest  . 

184.2 

197.0 

206,3 

212.0 

2155 

213.8 

211.0 

On-budget  . .  ...........  ...  ..  .. . 

(200.2) 

(217.2) 

(230.1) 

(240.1) 

(248.2) 

(252.1) 

(255.6) 

Off-budget  .  ...  . .  ..  .... .. .... ...... 

(-160) 

(-20.2) 

(-23,7) 

(-28.0) 

(-32.8) 

(-38.3) 

(-44.6) 

920  Allowances 

Proposed  agency  contributions  for  PHS  retirement 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0  1 

0.1 

Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder . 

8.2 

4.6 

0.8 

0.4 

Total  allowances  ... 

82 

47 

0.9 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

950  Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (on-budget) 

-28  0 

-295 

-30.6 

-31  4 

-29.5 

-30.7 

-31.7 

Employer  share  employee  retirement  (off  budget) 

-5.6 

-5.8 

-6.2 

-6.8 

-7.4 

-8.1 

-8.9 

Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

-3.0 

-3.7 

-2.7 

-3.3 

-3.3 

-3.2 

-3.5 

Sale  of  major  assets  .  .  .  .... 

-0.1 

Other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts  .......  . . 

-1.2 

-23 

-1.2 

-2.8 

-09 

Total  undistributed  offsetting  receipts  .  ..  ...  . . 

-36.6 

-39.1 

-40.8 

-43.7 

-41.4 

-44.8 

-449 

On-budget  . . .  ...  ...  ..  . 

(-31  0) 

(-33.3) 

(-34  5) 

(-36.9) 

(-34.0) 

(-36.6) 

(-36.0) 

Off-budget 

(-5  6) 

(-5.8) 

(-6.2) 

(-6.8) 

(-7.4) 

(-8.1) 

(-8.9) 

Total  outlays 

1,251.7 

1,409.6 

1,445.9 

1,454.2 

1,427.1 

1,470.3 

1,540.8 

On-budget  .. ...  •  . 

(1,026,6) 

(1.171  7) 

(1,194.2) 

(1,187  8) 

(1,150.2) 

(1,183.8) 

(1,246.1) 

Off-budget 

(225.1) 

(237  9) 

(251  7) 

(266.4) 

(276.8) 

(286.5) 

(294.7) 

Note  Estimates  for  1990  and  199 1  are  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis  The  estimates  for  1992  through  1996  use  credit  reform  accounting 
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Part  Four—4 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  A-2  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM 


(In  micas  of  dollars) 


Major  rmsstons  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

050  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

051  Department  of  Defense-Military: 

Military  personnel . . .  . 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Procurement . .  .....  . 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation  . 

Military  construction  . . . 

Family  housing .  . . 

Revolving  and  management  funds  . . . 

Offsetting  receipts  and  other  . 

Allowances.  Savings  from  reform  of  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (proposed)  ...  . 

78,876 

88,309 

81,376 

36,459 

5,130 

3,143 

566 

-659 

79,021 

86,019 

64,099 

34,550 

4,995 

3,296 

1,673 

-701 

78,017 

86452 

63404 

39,918 

4,537 

3,611 

3,400 

-721 

-150 

77,513 

84,666 

66,721 

41,034 

3,714 

3,554 

2,336 

-741 

-110 

76,474 

84,642 

68,775 

40,114 

7,018 

4,021 

2,754 

-756 

-150 

75,622 

88,340 

80,972 

37,458 

5,080 

3,501 

-330 

-888 

78,938 

86,192 

79,098 

35,542 

4,592 

3,336 

534 

-782 

77,848 

85,723 

74,300 

37,841 

4,948 

3,419 

1,811 

-726 

-81 

420 

-2,457 

77,321 

84,273 

68,849 

39,746 

4,731 

3,615 

2.273 

-742 

-114 

330 

-1,133 

76,302 
84  099 
67,207 
39,950 
4,864 
3,711 
2,436 
-758 

-121 

150 

-4,579 

Allowances:  General  transfer  authority . 

Allowances:  Retirement  accrual  and  other  leg¬ 
islation  (proposed)  . . .  . 

-186 

-793 

-4,668 

Subtotal,  Department  of  Defense-Military  .... 
053  Atomic  energy  defense  activities . 

054  Defense-related  activities  ...  , .  ..... 

Total  . . . . . 

150  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

151  Intemattonat  development  and 
humanitarian  assistance: 

Agency  for  International  Development1 . 

Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative* 

Existing  law  . 

292,999 

272,953 

278,282 

277,895 

278,224 

289,755 

287,451 

283,045 

279,148 

273,261 

9,656 

11,578 

11,780 

12,245 

12,912 

8,988 

10,513 

11.443 

12,072 

12,614 

609 

1,053 

757 

763 

794 

587 

947 

756 

765 

790 

303,263 

285,584 

290,820 

290,904 

291,930 

299,331 

298,910 

295,245 

291,986 

286,666 

2.587 

3,232 

3,311 

101 

309 

1,500 

185 

1,301 

511 

250 

172 

200 

97 

-480 

3,575 

171 

192 

1,304 

385 

1,303 

516 

255 

175 

205 

104 

-484 

3,714 

121 

120 

218 

1,655 

1,326 

520 

259 

182 

210 

112 

-490 

2,586 

2,502 

2,868 

16 

309 

1,474 

10 

585 

520 

257 

146 

198 

-64 

-480 

3,025 

111 

192 

1,427 

61 

628 

514 

270 

164 

203 

-56 

-484 

3,253 

86 

120 

1,462 

283 

636 

519 

277 

174 

208 

-47 

-490 

Proposed  legislation 

Multilateral  development  banks: 

Existing  law  . . . .  . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  ,  ..  .  . . 

1,469 

1,619 

1,429 

1,307 

Food  aid1  . 

Refugee  programs 

Voluntary  contributions  to  international  organi¬ 
zations  . .  .  . 

State  Department  narcotics  assistance  ...  . . 

Peace  Corps  . . . . . . .  ...........  . .. 

Other  programs’  .  .... ...  ...  .  . . .  .  . 

Offsetting  receipts  ...... 

Subtotal,  International  development  and  hu- 
manitanan  assistance 

152  International  security  assistance: 

Foreign  military  financing 1  . . .  .. 

Economic  support  fund  .... 

Other  programs  .  ...  . 

Offsetting  receipts  . . .  .... ..  ... .. .......... 

Subtotal,  International  security  assistance  . 

153  Conduct  of  foreign  affairs: 

State  Department  salaries  and  expenses  .. 

Foreign  buildings  . . .  . ... . ... . 

United  Nations  programs 

Other  programs 1  . . .  .. 

Subtotal,  Conduct  of  foreign  affairs  . . . 

154  Foreign  Information  and  exchange 
act)  vllles: 

U.S.  Information  Agency  . . . . 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting . 

Other  programs  . . 

Subtotal,  Foreign  information  and  exchange 
activities  . . . .  . 

155  International  financial  programs: 

Export- Import  Bank 1 

International  Monetary  Fund  .  .......... . 

978 

513 

274 

130 

166 

61 

-483 

1,011 

521 

285 

150 

186 

78 

-464 

978 

544 

265 

111 

156 

-90 

-483 

1,120 

463 

273 

128 

182 

-68 

-464 

5,696 

6,617 

7,456 

7,700 

7,948 

5,498 

5,442 

5,838 

6,056 

6,481 

4,552 

3,957 

116 

-232 

4,755 

3,145 

87 

-231 

4,444 

3,240 

96 

-384 

4,650 

3,280 

98 

-477 

4,675 

3,320 

101 

-542 

4,652 

3,719 

513 

-232 

5,088 

3,263 

338 

-231 

4,617 

3,394 

132 

-384 

4,751 

3,381 

102 

-477 

4,600 

3,425 

100 

-542 

8,393 

7,756 

7,395 

7,552 

7,555 

8,652 

8,458 

7.759 

7,757 

7,583 

1,792 

293 

702 

144 

1,870 

228 

910 

157 

2,050 

570 

1,327 

174 

2,121 

460 

841 

178 

2,192 

491 

900 

184 

1,822 

356 

727 

145 

1,898 

377 

940 

179 

2,005 

399 

956 

173 

2,069 

428 

965 

177 

2,146 

500 

1,024 

182 

2,933 

3,164 

4,121 

3,600 

3,767 

3,050 

3,394 

3,532 

3,639 

3,851 

927 

373 

17 

1,006 

206 

28 

1,059 

218 

26 

1,084 

184 

18 

1,116 

163 

19 

887 

208 

8 

1,034 

282 

35 

1,056 

314 

27 

1,075 

241 

21 

1,102 

188 

19 

1,317 

1,240 

1,303 

1,287 

1,298 

1,103 

1,352 

1,398 

1,336 

1,310 

56 

170 

2,360 

12,158 

559 

448 

357 

-741 

-2,947 

-985 

-129 

542 

590 

526 

339 

Exchange  stabilization  fund  .  ......... 

373 

139 

-1,800 

-245 

-93 

-1,500 

255 

31 

9 

-98 

-1,500 

206 

72 

277 

-100 

-1,500 

121 

32 

370 

-102 

Foreign  military  sales  trust  fund  (net)  . .. 

Other  pregrams: 

Existing  law  . 

931 

11 

965 

182 

-411 

Proposed  legislation  . 

20 

-98 

1,000 

-100 

10G 

-102 

Offsetting  receipts  — . 

Subtotal,  International  financial  programs  ... 

-94 

-96 

-94 

-96 

473 

1,016 

15,405 

1,642 

35 

-4,539 

-1,692 

-713 

-519 

-739 
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Table  A-2  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Contlnued 


(In  nitons  o'  doftars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  tstimato 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

199’  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

Total  ....  .  .  ...  .  ..  .. .. ... 

250  GENERAL  SCIENCE,  SPACE,  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

251  General  science  and  basic  research: 

National  Science  Foundation  programs  .. 
Department  of  Energy  general  science  pro¬ 
grams  . .  .  . . .  . . . 

Subtotal,  General  science  and  basic  re¬ 
search  .. 

253  Space  flight 

254  Space  science,  applications,  and  tech¬ 
nology  ..  ....  ..  . 

255  Supporting  space  activities 

Total . .  . .... .  ,  ...........  ... 

18,811 

19,793 

35,679 

21,780 

20,602 

13,764 

16,953 

17,814 

18,269 

18,485 

2,100 

1,084 

2,335 

1,149 

2,743 

1,549 

3,091 

1,666 

3,469 

1,739 

1,838 

997 

2,123 

1,137 

2,436 

1,343 

2,823 

1,538 

3,186 

1,672 

3,184 

3,483 

4,292 

4,757 

5,208 

2,835 

3,259 

3,779 

4,361 

4,857 

7,164 

7,992 

8,898 

9,215 

9,675 

7,401 

7,931 

8,249 

8,652 

9,252 

3,141 

3,744 

4,517 

5,287 

5,825 

3,068 

3,519 

4,188 

4,762 

5,355 

1,155 

1,259 

1,227 

1,432 

1,494 

1,140 

1,072 

1,237 

1,313 

1404 

14,644 

16,479 

18,934 

20,691 

22,202 

14,444 

15,781 

17,452 

19,087 

20,868 

270  ENERGY 

271  Energy  supply: 

Research  and  development 

Petroleum  reserves 

Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation  ... 

3,171 

-386 

3,377 

-431 

3,363 

-301 

3,420 

-256 

260 

-326 

-375 

1,639 

3,207 

-247 

299 

-358 

-138 

1,976 

2,521 

-393 

2,691 

-447 

3,130 

-307 

3,491 

-290 

291 

-410 

-387 

1,199 

-147 

147 

-147 

310 

-572 

169 

160 

-38 

3,544 

-256 

263 

-368 

-399 

1,583 

Federal  power  marketing. 

Existing  law  . . . 

Proposed  legislation 

-377 

-285 

-321 

-377 

982 

-719 

-664 

-500 

-393 

702 

-145 

145 

-145 

285 

-564 

149 

492 

-13 

8 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Uranium  enrichment: 

Existing  law  ...  .... 

174 

260 

-410 

-140 

-59 

-104 

Proposed  legislation 

Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  Revolving 
Fund  (proposed)  . . 

-164 

325 

-581 

166 

-92 

-59 

Nuclear  waste  program 

Nuclear  waste  fund  receipts 

Subsidies  for  nonconventional  fuel  production 
Rural  electric  and  telephone:1 

Existing  law  . . . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  .  ..... 

299 

-576 

1,073 

243 

-563 

1,322 

308 

-564 

320 

-572 

332 

-581 

343 

-576 

95 

265 

282 

“563 

136 

389 

159 

-91 

8 

151 

-95 

147 

-100 

Isotopes  .  .. 

16 

6 

Subtotal,  Energy  supply 

272  Energy  conservation: 

Energy  conservation  grants  and  R&D 

Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank 

Subtotal,  Energy  conservation  . . 

274  Emergency  energy  preparedness: 

Existing  law  . . . . . . . . . . . 

Proposed  legislation 

3,394 

3,923 

3,167 

4,167 

4,539 

992 

1,662 

2,846 

3,775 

3,982 

366 

465 

296 

327 

335 

364 

393 

406 

361 

345 

366 

465 

296 

327 

335 

365 

394 

406 

361 

345 

571 

439 

390 

203 

203 

442 

342 

-123 

236 

288 

302 

Subtotal,  Emergency  energy  preparedness 

276  Energy  information,  policy,  and 
regulation: 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  . 

Other  energy  programs 

Subtotal,  Energy  information,  policy,  and 
regulation  . . . 

571 

439 

390 

203 

203 

442 

219 

236 

 288 

302 

266 

329 

23 

329 

20 

256 

20 

402 

20 

411 

221 

338 

21 

322 

7 

215 

7 

386 

7 

401 

595 

353 

276 

422 

431 

559 

343 

223 

393 

409 

Total  . .  . .  . . . . 

300  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND 

ENVIRONMENT 

301  Water  resources: 

Corps  of  Engineers  .  .. 

4,926 

5,180 

4,129 

5,119 

5,509 

2,358 

2,617 

3,710 

4,817 

5.038 

3,306 

1,066 

305 

-344 

3,465 

1,082 

224 

-422 

3,750 

1,016 

199 

-468 

3,895 

922 

209 

-435 

3,903 

820 

206 

-451 

3,466 

1,029 

250 

-344 

3,499 

1,163 

249 

-422 

3,667 

1,033 

207 

-468 

3,823 

943 

220 

-435 

3,891 

837 

218 

-451 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Other  . . . 

Offsetting  receipts  ..  ......  . . .  .. 

Subtotal,  Water  resources  .  . 

302  Conservation  and  land  management: 

Management  of  national  forests,  cooperative 
forestry,  and  forestry  research  (Forest 
Service)  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4,332 

4,350 

4,497 

4,591 

4,478 

4,401 

4,488 

4,439 

4,551 

4495 

3,043 

1,005 

2,828 

813 

2,891 

922 

3,019 

952 

3,124 

982 

2,500 

785 

2,806 

866 

2,735 

877 

2,892 

943 

3,070 

985 

Management  of  public  lands  (BLM)  . 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Contlnued 


{In  millions  of  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

i992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  eslimate 

Mining  reclamation  and  enforcement 

295 

310 

272 

272 

272 

327 

255 

314 

313 

334 

Conservation  reserve  program . . 

1,011 

1,315 

1,643 

1,882 

1,904 

1,513 

1,815 

1,791 

1,882 

1,904 

Wetlands  reserve  program 

124 

124 

124 

80 

85 

90 

Other  conservation  of  agricultural  lands: 

Existing  law  . . . . 

733 

780 

844 

844 

843 

740 

774 

844 

893 

857 

Proposed  legislation  ....  . 

* 

1 

1 

* 

1 

1 

Other  resources  management 

262 

349 

379 

379 

380 

256 

319 

367 

376 

380 

Offsetting  receipts. 

Existing  law  . . 

-2,567 

-2,835 

-2,893 

-2,902 

-2,920 

-2,567 

-2,835 

-2,893 

-2,902 

-2,920 

Proposed  legislation 

-2 

-2 

-2 

-2 

-2 

-2 

Subtotal,  Conservation  and  land  manage- 

ment  . . . . 

3,783 

3,560 

4,179 

4,567 

4,707 

3553 

3,999 

4  112 

4,480 

4,700 

303  Recreational  resources: 

Federal  land  acquisition  ... 

311 

358 

338 

338 

338 

238 

325 

349 

351 

341 

Urban  park  and  historic  preservation  funds  .... 

33 

54 

36 

36 

36 

33 

35 

39 

44 

40 

Operation  of  recreational  resources: 

Existing  law  ..  ...  . . 

2.134 

2,183 

2,176 

2,249 

2,339 

1,689 

1,949 

2.218 

2,285 

2,343 

Proposed  legislation  ........ 

8 

28 

28 

6 

28 

28 

Corps  of  Engineers  recreational  fee  (pro- 

posed)  .  . . 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

Forest  Service  recreational  fee  (proposed) 

-8 

-8 

-8 

-8 

-8 

-8 

Offsetting  receipts  ’  '  ..  ... 

-84 

-107 

-106 

-108 

-110 

-84 

-107 

-106 

-108 

-110 

Subtotal,  Recreational  resources 

2,395 

2.488 

2424 

2,515 

2,603 

1,876 

2,202 

2,478 

2,571 

2.613 

304  Pollution  control  and  abatement: 

Regulatory,  enforcement  and  research 

programs  ' 

Existing  law  .  . ....  . . . .  .... 

1,969 

2353 

2,509 

2,510 

2,493 

1,744 

2,179 

2,356 

2,501 

2,510 

Proposed  legislation 

5 

5 

5 

3 

4 

5 

Hazardous  substance  response  fund  ...  .. 

1,530 

1,616 

1,750 

1,750 

1,750 

1,144 

1,361 

1,514 

1,560 

1,649 

Oil  pollution  funds  (gross)  . 

149 

113 

133 

133 

133 

44 

55 

132 

132 

133 

Sewage  treatment  plant  construction  grants 

1  948 

2,102 

1,900 

1,200 

600 

2,290 

2  354 

2,194 

2,082 

1,883 

Leaking  underground  storage  tank  trust  fund  . 

74 

65 

85 

65 

85 

59 

69 

91 

95 

85 

Offsetting  receipts  ..  . . . . . 

-125 

-150 

-237 

-302 

-352 

-125 

-150 

-237 

-302 

-352 

Subtotal,  Pollution  control  and  abatement 

5,545 

6.098 

6,145 

5  381 

4,714 

5,156 

5,869 

6,051 

6,072 

5,913 

306  Other  natural  resources: 

Program  activities  .........  . . 

2  093 

2.318 

2,482 

2.417 

2,370 

2,095 

2,283 

2,483 

2,392 

2,435 

Offsetting  receipts 

-16 

-19 

-19 

-18 

-18 

-16 

-19 

-19 

-18 

-18 

Subtotal.  Other  natural  resources . . 

2,077 

2,298 

2  463 

2,399 

2,352 

2,080 

2263 

2,464 

2.374 

2,417 

Total  ., ...  . .  ... ...  ..  . . 

18,132 

18,795 

19,708 

19,453 

18,853 

17,067 

18,821 

19,545 

20,048 

20,137 

350  AGRICULTURE 

351  Farm  income  stabilization: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 1 

Existing  law  . 

6.273 

11,327 

10  773 

9,650 

9,348 

6,380 

10.844 

11,079 

10,194 

9,348 

Proposed  legislation 

-36 

-90 

-90 

-36 

-90 

90 

Crop  insurance: 

Existing  law 

401 

663 

632 

618 

595 

979 

884 

936 

848 

756 

Proposed  legislation  . . .  .. 

-157 

-145 

-145 

-77 

-167 

-164 

Agricultural  credit  insurance '  . . 

5,459 

6,018 

6,278 

4891 

3.837 

2.241 

1.715 

835 

939 

1,016 

State  mediation  grants  . . . 

2 

1 

1 

* 

Farm  Credit  System  assistance 1 . 

• 

-23 

-1 70 

-103 

-228 

-122 

Temporary  emergency  food  assistance  pro¬ 

gram  . . .  . .  ... 

169 

170 

147 

147 

147 

167 

170 

155 

147 

147 

Other  ...  .. 

11 

• 

17 

11 

* 

* 

• 

Subtotal,  Farm  income  stabilization . 

12,313 

18,179 

17,638 

15,072 

13,692 

9,761 

13,453 

12,790 

11,644 

10,892 

352  Agricultural  research  and  services: 

Research  programs. 

Existing  law  ...  .......  . 

946 

1,064 

1,104 

1,154 

1,204 

953 

1,028 

1,046 

1,084 

1,120 

Proposed  legislation 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

Extension  programs  .........  .  . 

369 

398 

411 

401 

401 

364 

388 

407 

401 

401 

Marketing  programs  .... 

146 

171 

195 

193 

193 

151 

171 

191 

189 

193 

Marketing  and  inspection  fees  (proposed)  .... 

-12 

-12 

-12 

-12 

-12 

-12 

Animal  and  plant  health  programs  . 

375 

431 

441 

441 

441 

371 

421 

410 

411 

441 

Economic  intelligence 

221 

239 

262 

262 

262 

216 

233 

257 

257 

2S1 

Other  programs  and  unallocated  overhead  . 

277 

313 

297 

304 

313 

248 

275 

287 

308 

310 

Offsetting  receipts  . . . 

-106 

-112 

-113 

-113 

-113 

-106 

-112 

-113 

-113 

-113 

Subtotal,  Agricultural  research  and  services 

2,229 

2,506 

2,581 

2,626 

2,685 

2,197 

2,404 

2,470 

2,522 

2,597 

Total . 

14,542 

20,684 

20,219 

17,697 

16,377 

11,958 

15,857 

15,261 

14,166 

13  489 
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Table  A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Contlnued 


(In  m*ons  at  dottvt) 


Major  miss***  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

370  COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

371  Mortgage  credit: 

Mortgage-backed  securities  (GNMA)'  .....  ..... 

-462 

-6 

988 

313 

3,014 

-2 

-142 

-3 

1,533 

645 

3,219 

10 

-327 

-5 

590 

741 

2,652 

-324 

-4 

658 

342 

2,319 

-310 

-4 

190 

172 

2,509 

Mortgage  purchase  activities  (GNMA)  . 

Mortgage  credit  (FHA)1  ...  .. .  ....  ..  . 

2,504 

399 

6,943 

3,610 

75 

6,143 

1,188 

695 

436 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 1  . 

Rural  housing  programs  (FmHA) 1 . . 

Other  .  . . 

3,983 

2,435 

3,882 

Subtotal,  Mortgage  credit . .  .  ........... 

372  Postal  service: 

Payments  to  the  Postal  Service  fund- 

Existing  law  .....  . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  . . . 

9,847 

9,829 

5,171 

3,131 

4,319 

3,845 

5,263 

3,652 

2,990 

2,558 

490 

511 

601 

-378 

814 

990 

631 

-411 

1,812 

638 

-419 

1,364 

490 

511 

601 

-378 

-1,322 

198 

631 

-411 

821 

198 

638 

-419 

473 

198 

Postal  Service. 

Existing  law  ...  .... 

Proposed  legislation  ...  .  . 

3,083 

2,722 

1,626 

59 

Subtotal,  Postal  service  . . . . . 

373  Deposit  insurance: 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

Existing  law  . 

3,573 

3,233 

2,027 

2,032 

1,583 

2,116 

570 

-900 

1,239 

890 

41,507 

17,762 

62,654 

11,718 

14,775 

46,547 

21,914 
62  654 
15,881 
11,067 
13 
-37 
-1 

-11,849 

87,904 

9,731 

3,262 

-847 

-156 

27 

-7,829 

42,093 

8,002 

2,753 

-739 

-120 

35 

-7,467 

-40,141 

6,811 

2,211 

570 

-159 

37 

Proposed  legislation  . 

76,055 

20,411 

Bank  Insurance  Fund 

FSUC  Resolution  Fund  .  .. .  . 

3,453 

664 

4,327 

4,671 

712 

6,429 

5,213 

87 

-101 

-94 

Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 

National  Credit  Union  Administration  ...  . 

Other  bank  and  thrift  regulation  .  .... 

Subtotal,  Deposit  insurance  .... 

376  Other  advancement  of  commerce: 

Small  and  minority  business  assistance: 1 
Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

* 

11 

30 

35 

37 

45,624 

106,920 

96,496 

4,362 

5,420 

58,081 

111,491 

88,073 

44,195 

-38,138 

626 

612 

851 

-160 

279 

351 

774 

-9 

838 

-161 

286 

386 

810 

-8 

715 

-162 

287 

324 

856 

-8 

386 

506 

714 

-144 

293 

361 

748 

-9 

709 

-161 

283 

385 

797 

-6 

564 

-162 

280 

330 

843 

-7 

Science  and  technology 

Economic  and  demographic  statistics 
international  trade  and  other: 1 

Existing  law  ..  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

273 

1,556 

845 

292 

419 

796 

296 

1,602 

822 

310 

588 

779 

Subtotal,  Other  advancement  of  commerce 

Total  . .  . . . 

On-budget  .  ...  ........... 

Off-budget  ...  ...  ...  . . . 

400  TRANSPORTATION 

401  Ground  transportation: 

Highways  .  ...  ..  .. 

Highway  safety  .......  . — . 

Mass  transit  ..  . . .  . . . . . 

Railroads’ 

Regulation: 

Existing  law  ..... 

Proposed  legislation  ..  . 

3,299 

2,119 

2,086 

2,150 

2,012 

3,105 

2,182 

1,963 

2,005 

1,847 

62,342 

122,100 

105,780 

11,675 

13,333 

67,147 

119,506 

92,788 

50,429 

-32,844 

(59,259) 

(3,083) 

(119,378) 

(2,722) 

(103,976) 

(1,804) 

(9,863) 

(1,812) 

(11,969) 

(1,364) 

(65,522) 

(1,626) 

<1,91S 

(93,912) 

(-1,124) 

(49,410) 

(1.019) 

(-33,515) 

(671) 

15,164 

338 

3,245 

579 

44 

14,483 

360 

3,310 

840 

44 

15,824 

437 

3,381 

525 

41 

-11 

16,101 

457 

3,381 

524 

44 

-28 

16,651 

477 

3,381 

524 

46 

-30 

14,101 

362 

3,830 

537 

43 

14  363 
359 
4,107 
750 

44 

15,146 

395 

3,571 

605 

42 

-12 

16,268 

428 

3,491 

692 

44 

-13 

16,504 

459 

3,523 

509 

46 

-30 

Subtotal,  Ground  transportation  .  ....  ... 

402  Air  transportation: 

Airports  and  airways  (FAA)  ........  ,  . . 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology 

Air  earner  subsidies  and  other  .  . 

Subtotal,  Air  transportation  ....  . 

403  Water  transportation: 

Marine  safety  and  transportation 

Ocean  shipping1 .  . . . 

Panama  Canal  Commission  ....  ...  ...... 

19,369 

19,037 

20,197 

20,479 

21,049 

18,954 

19,622 

19,746 

20,909 

21,011 

7,367 

862 

31 

7,938 

980 

27 

9,267 

1,079 

39 

9,617 

1,240 

39 

9,572 

1,302 

39 

6,390 

019 

24 

7,419 

976 

29 

7,970 

1,046 

34 

8,628 

1,085 

39 

9,065 

1,211 

39 

8,260 

8,944 

10,385 

10,896 

10,912 

7,234 

8,424 

9,050 

9,751 

10,315 

3,060 

108 

2,837 

85 

6 

3,386 

83 

5 

3,417 

84 

4 

3,447 

84 

8 

2,977 

189 

-15 

2809 

362 

3,387 

349 

3,503 

306 

3,513 

324 

5 

Subtotal,  Water  transportation  . . 

407  Other  transportation  ....... 

Total .  . . . . . . 

450  COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

451  Community  development: 

Community  development  block  grants  ... 

3,168 

2,927 

3,474 

3,505 

3,539 

3,151 

3,171 

3,736 

3,810 

3,842 

143 

251 

256 

187 

212 

146 

252 

175 

184 

233 

30,940 

31,160 

34,312 

35,066 

35,711 

29,485 

31,469 

32,707 

34,654 

35  401 

2,915 

3,200 

2,920 

2,920 

2,920 

2,818 

3,073 

3,097 

3,061 

2,906 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Contlnued 


(In  miKone  of  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 


Urban  homesteading  . 

Rental  housing  assistance  for  the  homeless  .. 
Renta!  rehabilitation  and  rental  development  .. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  . 

Other  * 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Subtotal,  Community  development . 

452  Area  and  regional  development: 

Rural  development: 1 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Economic  development  assistance 1 . 

Indian  programs 1  . 

Regional  commissions . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority . 

Other . . . 

Offsetting  receipts . 

Subtotal,  Area  and  regional  development  ... 

453  Disaster  relief  and  insurance: 

Small  business  disaster  loans: 1 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Disaster  relief . 

Other*  . 


Subtotal,  Disaster  relief  and  insurance  .... 

Total . 

500  EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  EMPLOYMENT, 

AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

501  Elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
education: 

School  improvement  programs  . 

Compensatory  education: 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  . . 

Special  education  . 

Impact  aid  . . 

Vocational  and  adult  education . 

Educational  excellence  (proposed)  . 

Other  . 

Subtotal,  Elementary,  secondary,  and  voca¬ 
tional  education  . . 

502  Higher  education: 

Student  financial  assistance. 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Guaranteed  student  loan  program: 1 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Higher  education- 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Other:1 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation . 

Subtotal,  Higher  education . 

503  Research  and  general  education  aids: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Research  and  general  education 
aids . 

504  Training  and  employment: 

Training  and  employment  services: 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation . 

TAA  training  assistance: 

Existing  faw  . 

Proposed  legislation . 


Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

13 

• 

13 

11 

57 

59 

61 

3 

4 

14 

33 

43 

128 

37 

68 

93 

34 

21 

744 

12 

22 

9 

7 

31 

97 

144 

174 

207 

249 

179 

388 

394 

388 

630 

613 

506 

321 

287 

-1 

-1 

-1 

4,060 

3391 

3,387 

3,383 

3,377 

3,530 

3,856 

3,853 

3,623 

3,463 

2,236 

2,554 

812 

806 

808 

1,407 

1,417 

1,102 

1,064 

936 

-3 

-1 

_• 

-1 

-1 

217 

201 

20 

9 

4 

169 

203 

179 

116 

68 

1,607 

1,311 

1390 

1,264 

1,249 

1,362 

1,306 

1,326 

1,284 

1,242 

152 

175 

105 

105 

105 

134 

121 

t34 

143 

129 

119 

135 

91 

95 

98 

98 

113 

120 

99 

98 

-5 

-7 

-8 

-294 

-321 

-492 

-562 

-377 

-294 

-321 

-492 

-562 

-377 

4,033 

4,047 

1,924 

1717 

1,887 

2.868 

2,838 

2,369 

2,143 

2,096 

342 

-107 

200 

200 

202 

344 

63 

-171 

-181 

-110 

-56 

-54 

-53 

-33 

-54 

-52 

1,251 

184 

184 

184 

1,333 

822 

356 

266 

211 

134 

131 

129 

128 

184 

424 

131 

84 

58 

-50 

1,728 

24 

457 

459 

518 

2,100 

1,016 

236 

89 

-9 

9,820 

7,462 

5,768 

5,558 

5,781 

8,498 

7,710 

6,457 

5,856 

5,550 

1,418 

1,583 

1,501 

1,510 

1,520 

1,179 

1,541 

1,597 

1,513 

1,511 

5,368 

6,225 

6,224 

6,224 

6,224 

4,482 

5,335 

6,037 

6,207 

6,224 

200 

200 

200 

24 

160 

196 

2,055 

2,467 

2,730 

2,730 

2,730 

1,617 

2,317 

2,632 

2,768 

2,725 

795 

781 

620 

620 

620 

816 

815 

695 

651 

624 

1,130 

1,253 

1,262 

1,262 

1,262 

1,307 

906 

1,041 

1,248 

1,261 

490 

490 

490 

59 

392 

480 

528 

824 

703 

703 

703 

518 

681 

671 

645 

718 

11,293 

13,132 

13.729 

13,739 

13,749 

9,918 

11,596 

12,756 

13,583 

13,739 

6,082 

6,714 

5,920 

5,970 

5,278 

6,714 

6,712 

6,708 

1,262 

6,710 

6,708 

4,348 

4,210 

3,122 

1,956 

604 

4,372 

4,201 

3.282 

2,135 

761 

2,770 

2,795 

2,914 

1,736 

2,456 

2,539 

625 

763 

6 

6 

6 

659 

599 

527 

135 

16 

778 

783 

787 

108 

632 

772 

257 

285 

248 

254 

254 

155 

336 

328 

278 

243 

1 

11,311 

11,971 

13,639 

12,506 

11,273 

11,107 

11,107 

12,522 

12,346 

11,039 

1,633 

1,896 

1,982 

2,018 

1,989 

1,577 

1,820 

1,957 

2,050 

1,992 

20 

20 

20 

2 

16 

20 

1,633 

1,896 

2,002 

2,038 

2,009 

1,577 

1,820 

1  959 

2,066 

2,011 

3,929 

4,079 

4,052 

4,030 

4,030 

3,837 

3,897 

4,049 

4,083 

4,053 

25 

132 

-24 

79 

71 

72 

71 

70 

3 

54 

70 

72 

71 

-72 

-71 

-70 

-22 

-57 

-71 
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Table  A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Contlnued 


(In  m»on*  of  (Wars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  BStxnatB 

1992  «stvnat0 

1993  tst*nat« 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  Mtimate 

1992  tstmat* 

1993  asomctt 

1994  BStFTiat* 

Older  Americans  employment  . . . . . 

367 

390 

343 

343 

343 

345 

360 

380 

347 

343 

Federal*State  employment  service  .. 

1,123 

1,157 

1,061 

1,050 

1,050 

1,103 

1,136 

1,122 

1,051 

1,049 

Other  ..  .  ....  ...  . 

65 

70 

75 

75 

75 

74 

85 

70 

74 

73 

Subtotal,  Training  and  employment  .  ... ... 

5,563 

5,767 

5,531 

5,497 

5,497 

5,361 

5,532 

5,693 

5,702 

5,493 

505  Other  labor  services  ... 

817 

864 

980 

982 

986 

810 

846 

946 

961 

967 

506  Social  services: 

Social  services  block  granl  . 

2,762 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,749 

2,802 

2,801 

2,800 

2,800 

Grants  to  States  for  special  services  . 

389 

436 

11 

5 

351 

444 

148 

21 

3 

Rehabilitation  services* 

Exisling  law 

1,780 

1,889 

27 

27 

27 

1,780 

1,921 

451 

102 

27 

Proposed  legislation  .  .  ..... .... 

1,976 

2,050 

2,120 

1,522 

1,954 

2,101 

Payments  to  States  for  foster  care  and 

adoption  assistance: 

Existing  law  . . . . . 

1,375 

2,584 

2,614 

2,938 

3,369 

1,579 

2,444 

2,520 

2,849 

3,283 

Proposed  legislation  .  ........  . 

-247 

-306 

-364 

-210 

-290 

352 

Human  development  services. 

Existing  law  ........ 

2,936 

3,462 

3,577 

3,659 

3,740 

2,550 

3,157 

3,555 

3,619 

3.696 

Proposed  legislation  .... 

90 

103 

116 

72 

99 

113 

Domestic  volunteer  programs 

176 

191 

199 

199 

199 

169 

179 

189 

192 

192 

Inlerim  assistance  to  States  for  legalization 

303 

273 

546 

942 

585 

Points  of  Light  Initiative  ...  . .7.  . . .  . 

5 

6 

10 

11 

2 

9 

10 

10 

Other  social  services 

7 

11 

7 

7 

7 

- 

8 

10 

7 

7 

Subtotal,  Social  services  ..  ..  ..  . . 

9,727 

11,652 

11,062 

11,492 

12,025 

9,723 

11,899 

11.652 

11,364 

11,882 

Total  . . . . . 

40,344 

45,282 

46,943 

46,255 

45,540 

38,497 

42,800 

45  530 

46,021 

45,131 

550  HEALTH 

551  Heallh  care  services: 

Medicaid  grants. 

Existing  law  ..  .  ........ 

40,690 

51,555 

59  808 

68,419 

78,245 

41,103 

51,555 

59,808 

68  419 

78.245 

Proposed  legislation 

25 

75 

75 

25 

75 

75 

Health  insurance  tax  credit 

507 

579 

629 

507 

579 

629 

Federal  employees’  health  benefits* 

Exisling  law  . ...  .. ..  . .  ..  . .  ...  ...  . 

3,727 

3,510 

2,504 

3,955 

4,433 

1,640 

2,354 

3,012 

3,591 

4,069 

Proposed  legislation 

-66 

-66 

-66 

-66 

-66 

-66 

PHS  retirement  transfer  (proposed) 

-111 

-119 

-126 

-111 

-119 

-126 

Other  health  care  services: 

Existing  law  ...  .. 

6,003 

6,945 

6,812 

6,854 

6,959 

4,894 

6,423 

6,776 

7.024 

7.015 

Proposed  legislation 

Subtotal,  Health  care  services  .... ..  ...... 

50,420 

62,010 

69,478 

79,696 

90,148 

47,637 

60,332 

69,951 

79,503 

89,841 

552  Health  research: 

National  Institutes  of  Health  research 

7,216 

7,890 

8,373 

8,591 

8.904 

7,145 

7,419 

7,872 

8,278 

8.591 

Other  research  programs  . 

1,109 

1,296 

1,297 

1,340 

1,384 

882 

1,118 

1,237 

1,299 

1.344 

Subtotal,  Health  research 

8,324 

9,186 

9,670 

9,931 

10,288 

8027 

8,538 

9,109 

9,577 

9,935 

553  Education  and  training  of  health  care 

work  force: 

National  Institutes  of  Health  research  training 

361 

387 

402 

417 

432 

347 

364 

382 

418 

434 

Clinical  training’  . . . . 

238 

260 

147 

156 

150 

198 

281 

234 

183 

165 

Other 

71 

77 

68 

70 

73 

44 

65 

72 

69 

70 

Subtotal  Education  and  training  of  health 

care  work  force  .  .  . 

670 

725 

616 

643 

654 

589 

709 

687 

670 

669 

554  Consumer  and  occupational  health  and 

safety: 

Consumer  safety: 

Existing  law  ... ..  . .  ... 

1,057 

1,176 

1.085 

1,085 

1,085 

1,008 

1,148 

1,071 

1,085 

1,089 

Proposed  legislation 

-50 

-50 

-50 

-50 

-50 

-50 

Occupational  safety  and  health  ...  ..  ..  . 

445 

469 

500 

500 

500 

454 

462 

491 

494 

494 

Subtotal,  Consumer  and  occupational 

health  and  safety  . 

1,503 

1,646 

1,535 

1,535 

1,535 

1,462 

1,609 

1,512 

1,529 

1,533 

Total...  .  ...........  . 

60,917 

73,566 

81,300 

91,805 

102,625 

57,716 

71,188 

81,260 

91.280 

101.978 

570  MEDICARE 

571  Medicare: 

Hospital  insurance  (HI): 

Existing  law  ...  . . 

64,415 

70,264 

77,494 

84,402 

93,353 

66,687 

70,211 

77,437 

84.411 

93.345 

Proposed  legislation 

-2,035 

-2,660 

-3,395 

-2,035 

-2  660 

-3,395 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (SMI)* 

Existing  law  . . 

43,272 

46,071 

52,129 

59,063 

67,308 

43,022 

46,056 

52,096 

59.113 

67.304 

Proposed  legislation 

-795 

-1,350 

-1,605 

-795 

-1,350 

-1,605 

Medicare  premiums  and  collections. 

Existing  law . 

-8,891 

-11,834 

-12,938 

-14,783 

-16,889 

-11,607 

-11,834 

-12,938 

-14.783 

-16,889 
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Table  A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Contlnued 


(In  million*  ol  dollar*} 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  estsnate 

1992  ostimale 

1993  estimate 

1994  esbmete 

Proposed  legislation  ....  ...  ...  ... 

-44 

-169 

-240 

-44 

-169 

-240 

Total . . . . . .  ...  . . 

600  INCOME  SECURITY 

601  General  retirement  and  disability 
insurance  (excluding  social  security): 

Railroad  retirement* 

Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation  ...  . 

98,796 

104,501 

113,811 

124,504 

138,532 

98,102 

104,433 

113,720 

124,562 

138,520 

4,161 

4,580 

4,742 

-108 

1,302 

4,849 

-71 

1,408 

4881 

-76 

1,382 

4249 

4  061 

4,540 

74 

1,441 

-551 

113 

4,545 

69 

1,412 

-541 

127 

4,576 

72 

1,386 

-532 

140 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners  . .. . 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 

1,549 

1,425 

1,486 

-680 

93 

1,437 

-605 

101 

Other  . .  . . ...! . . . 

Subtotal,  General  retirement  and  disability 
insurance  (excluding  social  security) 

602  Federal  employee  retirement  and 
disability: 

Civilian  retirement  and  disability  programs. 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  .. 

106 

109 

119 

134 

148 

5,815 

6,114 

6,055 

6,320 

6,336 

5,148 

4,993 

5,617 

5,613 

5,642 

52,986 

56.477 

59,428 

132 

164 

36,874 

62,018 

138 

172 

38,524 

65,056 

147 

181 

40,196 

-3162 

236 

24 

31,451 

34,007 

35,328 

36,854 

39,110 

PHS  retirement"  transfer  (proposed)  . 

Military  retirement. 

Existing  law  . .  .... . . . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

33,970 

35,551 

21,545 

22,978 

. Ill* 

24,673 

119 

26,221 

126 

27,721 

Federal  employees  workers’  compensation 

(FECA) . 

Federal  employees  life  insurance  fund  .... 

Subtotal,  Federal  employee  retirement  and 
disability .  . . . . 

603  Unemployment  compensation: 

Existing  law  . . . .  . ... 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Unemployment  compensation  . 

604  Housing  assistance: 

Subsidized  housing  ... ...  .  .... .  . 

Renewal  of  Section  8  contracts  . . 

HOPE  grants . . 

166 

3 

319 

9 

189 

14 

135 

20 

-93 

-923 

276 

-934 

178 

-951 

113 

-962 

231 

-972 

87,125 

92,356 

96,801 

101,007 

102,678 

51,981 

56,327 

59,338 

62,345 

66,216 

18,960 

24,040 

-11 

25,491 

-90 

26,927 

-124 

25,921 

-124 

18,889 

27,133 

27,329 

-92 

26,926 

-136 

25,920 

-133 

18,960 

24,028 

25,400 

26,803 

25,797 

18,889 

27,133 

27,237 

26,790 

25,787 

7,302 

1,164 

7,866 

7,891 

165 

2,100 

200 

223 

1,528 

9,029 

7,025 

865 

2,156 

ICO 

221 

2,093 

9,187 

5,773 

1,011 

2,197 

50 

227 

2,235 

8,920 

5,272 

1,011 

2,265 

225 

2,234 

12,751 

3 

13.653 

573 

14,244 

1,499 

41 

2,150 

176 

154 

1,668 

14,477 

2,392 

299 

2,174 

121 

176 

2,290 

14,787 

3,166 

727 

2,228 

65 

198 

2,697 

Public  housing  operating  subsidies 

Low-rent  public  housing  loans  . .  ...... 

Transitional  housing  and  emergency  shelter 

for  the  homeless  .  . . 

Other  housing  assistance 1 

Subtotal,  Housing  assistance 

605  Food  and  nutrition  assistance: 

Food  stamps: 

Existing  law  .  .......  .. 

Proposed  legislation  . 

1,865 

350 

200 

254 

1,759 

413 

79 

886 

2,013 

282 

124 

1,108 

11,135 

19,973 

21,488 

20,680 

19,928 

15,891 

17,753 

19,933 

21,929 

23,867 

15,970 

18,277 

19,650 

20,707 

-10 

1,051 

10,300 

4 

21,439 

-20 

1,091 

10,955 

6 

14,992 

18,312 

19,638 

20,696 

-10 

1,051 

10,229 

-7 

21,429 

-20 

1,091 

10,880 

-6 

Aid  to  Puerto  Rico 

Child  nutrition  and  other  programs: 

Existing  law  . . . .  . . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Food  and  nutrition  assistance  . . 

609  Other  Income  security: 

Supplemental  security  income  (SSI): 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  ....  ...  . 

937 

8,148 

963 

8,895 

-1 

1,013 

9,654 

1 

. 931 

8,040 

963 

8,941 

-1 

"  1,013 

9,604 

-8 

25,054 

28,134 

30,318 

32,051 

33,472 

23,964 

28,215 

30,247 

31,958 

33,374 

12,576 

17,641 

17,476 

-96 

15,162 

-120 

1,000 

6,772 

411 

1,025 

745 

248 

5 

19,064 

-159 

15,777 

-129 

1,000 

7,756 

411 

875 

745 

248 

5 

22,029 

-250 

16,244 

-142 

1,100 

8,989 

411 

625 

745 

248 

5 

12,568 

16,881 

17,599 

-96 

15,237 

-120 

868 

6,772 

408 

991 

567 

239 

2 

19,079 

-159 

15,777 

-129 

988 

7,756 

410 

796 

745 

239 

2 

22,029 

-250 

16,244 

-142 

1,078 

8,989 

411 

552 

789 

240 

2 

Family  support  payments* 

Existing  law  ... 

Proposed  legislation  ... 

12,165 

14,008 

12,246 

14,110 

JOBS  training  program  for  welfare  recipients  . 

Earned  income  tax  credit  (EITC)  . . 

Refugee  assistance  .... 

Low  income  home  energy  assistance  . . 

Payments  to  states  for  day-care  assistance  . . 
Other: 

Existing  law  . . .  . 

Proposed  legislation 

531 

4,354 

390 

1,443 

220 

1,000 

4,857 

411 

1,610 

732 

224 

258 

4,354 

441 

1,314 

222 

636 

4,857 

386 

1,669 

22 

208 

Subtotal,  Other  income  security  . 

Total  . . . . .  ............. 

31,679 

40,483 

42,628 

45,592 

50,004 

31,404 

38,769 

42,467 

45,504 

49,943 

179,768 

211,089 

222,691 

232,453 

238,214 

147,277 

173,189 

184,839 

194,139 

204,830 
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Part  Four-11 


Table  A-2  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Contlnued 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Major  mssions  and  program? 

Bucket  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

650  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

651  Social  security: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  (OASI) 

Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation 

278,557 

298,932 

318,720 

344,682 

374,493 

223,432 

241,604 

258,872 

130 

29,630 

274.871 

95 

31,512 

289,807 

15 

33,280 

Disability  insurance  (Dl)  .  ... 

Interfund  transactions 

28,282 

141 

30,515 

3 

32,389 

35,181 

37,942 

25,191 

•  27,361 

Total  ..  . . . . . 

On-budget 

Off-budget 

700  VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 

701  Income  security  for  veterans: 

Service-con nectea  compensation: 

Existing  law  ...  ............  ... 

Proposed  legislation 

Non  service-connected  pensions. 

Existing  law  ...  . 

Proposed  legislation 

306,980 

329,451 

351,109 

379,863 

412,435 

248,623 

268  965 

288,632 

306,478 

323,102 

(3,766) 

(303,214 

(5,131) 

(324,320) 

(5,847) 

(345,262) 

(6,276) 

(373,587) 

(6,721) 
(405,71 4t 

(3,625) 
(244  998) 

(5,127) 

(263,837) 

(5,847) 

(282,785) 

(6,276) 

(300,202) 

(6,721) 

(316,381) 

11,566 

3.884 

11,627 

303 

3,936 

11,181 

1,131 

3,897 

-2 

131 

1,428 

36 

-373 

11,354 

1,463 

3,839 

-287 

122 

1,385 

34 

-335 

11,269 

2,044 

3,883 

-324 

125 

1,351 

35 

-311 

10,715 

3,594 

11,671 

412 

3,955 

11,217 

1,082 

3,900 

-2 

131 

1,323 

-6 

-373 

11,340 

1,423 

3,844 

-287 

122 

1,308 

46 

-335 

12,208 

2,211 

4,208 

-324 

125 

1,345 

43 

-311 

Bunaiand  other  benefits 

National  service  life  insurance  trust  fund 

All  other  insurance  programs  ...  .  ..  .. 

Insurance  program  receipts  . 

Subtotal,  Income  security  for  veterans 

702  Veterans  education,  training,  and 
rehabilitation: 

Readjustment  benefits  (Gl  Bill  and  related 
programs): 

Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation  . 

140 

1  442 
28 
-400 

122 

1  459 
28 
-403 

145 

1,223 

-36 

-400 

129 

1,301 

-19 

-403 

16,660 

17,071 

17,431 

17,577 

18073 

15,241 

17,046 

17,273 

17  462 

19,506 

473 

538 

635 

-12 

747 

-32 

855 

-31 

486 

541 

633 

-12 

46 

-178 

744 

-32 

38 

-168 

887 

-31 

31 

-169 

Post- Vietnam  era  education 

15 

-221 

2 

-A 

67 

-199 

-3 

All-volunteer  force  educational  assistance  trust 

fund  . .  . . . . .  . . 

Veterans  jobs  program 

-193 

-198 

-206 

-211 

-216 

Other: 1 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-3 

1 

-2 

Subtotal.  Veterans  education,  training,  and 
rehabilitation  ....  ..  . . 

703  Hospital  and  medical  care  for  veterans: 

Medical  care  and  hospital  services' 

Existing  law  ..  ........ 

Proposed  legislation 

279 

341 

419 

505 

609 

278 

406 

485 

582 

715 

11,436 

12,310 

13,287 

-27 

268 

1 

739 

-379 

13,948 

-27 

268 

1 

753 

-505 

14,597 

-27 

268 

1 

762 

-361 

-225 

-148 

11,330 

12,101 

13,037 

-27 

263 

1 

639 

-381 

13,738 

-27 

267 

1 

677 

-506 

14,378 

-27 

268 

1 

727 

-362 

-225 

-148 

Medical  administration,  research  and  other 
Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation 

261 

269 

253 

262 

Construction 

Third-party  medical  recovenes. 

Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation  .  . 

619 

810 

-293 

699 

585 

-306 

Fees  and  other  charges  for  medical  services 

Subtotal,  Hospital  and  medical  care  for  vet¬ 
erans  .  ..  .....  ...  . 

704  Veterans  houslna: 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund; 1 

Existing  law  ....... 

Proposed  legislation 

-148 

-45 

-135 

-142 

-148 

-45 

-135 

-142 

12,168 

13,051 

13,754 

14.296 

14,867 

12,134 

12,597 

13,397 

14,009 

14,612 

548 

635 

588 

-100 

1 

-1 

482 

-193 

434 

-48 

1 

-1 

424 

-169 

278 

-19 

1 

-1 

614 

-214 

649 

629 

619 

-106 

-4 

4 

570 

-207 

428 

-52 

1 

-1 

655 

-189 

295 

-22 

-2 

2 

652 

-181 

Direct  loan  revolving  fund:1 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation 

-16 

-15 

Guaranty  and  indemnity: 1 

Existing  law  ......  ... 

Proposed  legislation 

83 

-116 

-216 

Subtotal,  Veterans  housing 

705  Other  veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Cemeteries,  administration  of  veterans  bene¬ 
fits  and  other  ...........  . 

Non-VA  support  programs 

Subtotal,  Other  veterans  benefits  and  serv¬ 
ices  . 

548 

718 

777 

641 

658 

517 

398 

876 

842 

743 

863 

77 

957 

91 

909 

91 

889 

99 

895 

102 

858 

84 

942 

95 

856 

114 

926 

104 

888 

98 

940 

1,048 

999 

988 

997 

943 

1,036 

970 

1,030 

986 
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Part  Four- 12 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  A-2  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Contlnued 


(Wi  millions  of  doflans) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

Total 

30,595 

32,229 

33,380 

34,008 

35,204 

29112 

31483 

33,001 

33,925 

36,562 

750  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

751  Federal  law  enforcement  activities: 

Criminal  investigations  (DEA,  FBI,  FCEN, 

OCDE)  .  . .  . . . . 

2,448 

2,738 

3,189 

3,545 

3,617 

2,122 

2,762 

2,952 

3,345 

3,482 

Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  firearms  investigation 

(ATF)  .  ..  . 

264 

306 

317 

317 

317 

255 

302 

314 

316 

317 

Border  enforcement  activities  (Customs  and 

INS) .......... 

2,488 

2,429 

2,652 

2,692 

2,711 

2,247 

2,380 

2,550 

2,654 

2,710 

Customs  user  fee  ..  . . 

-892 

-699 

-696 

-693 

-712 

-892 

-699 

-696 

-693 

-712 

Protection  activities  (Secret  Service)  ... 

384 

425 

495 

491 

506 

386 

424 

477 

483 

496 

Other  enforcement  . . . . 

507 

536 

608 

628 

634 

529 

546 

613 

628 

631 

Subtotal,  Federal  law  enforcement  activities 

5,200 

5,734 

6,566 

6,978 

7,071 

4,648 

5,714 

6,211 

6,733 

6,924 

752  Federal  lltlgatlve  and  Judicial  activities: 

Civil  and  criminal  prosecution  and 

representation 

Existing  law  ...  . . . 

1,740 

2.088 

2,401 

2,451 

2,470 

1,608 

2,097 

2,329 

2,461 

2,461 

Proposed  legislation  ....... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Federal  judicial" activities  . . .  . 

1,773 

2  090 

2,585 

2,714 

2,839 

1  680 

2,101 

2,385 

2,502 

2,589 

Representation  of  indigents  in  civil  cases  ... 

317 

327 

327 

327 

327 

291 

325 

327 

327 

327 

Subtotal,  Federal  litigative  and  judicial  ac* 

tivities  . .  . .  . 

3,829 

4,505 

5,314 

5,493 

5,637 

3,579 

4,523 

5,042 

5,291 

5,378 

753  Federal  correctional  activities  .  . 

2,578 

1,728 

2,195 

2,218 

2,192 

1,291 

1,571 

2,557 

2,293 

2,325 

754  Criminal  justice  assistance  ,  . 

774 

821 

767 

765 

765 

477 

759 

677 

838 

766 

Total  ..  .  .. ...  . . . . . .  . 

12,381 

12,789 

14,842 

15  455 

15666 

9  995 

12,567 

14,486 

15,156 

15,394 

800  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

801  Legislative  functions 

1,800 

2,021 

2,468 

2,452 

2,493 

1,752 

2,085 

2,466 

2,429 

2,428 

802  Executive  direction  and  management 

296 

270 

243 

295 

302 

160 

259 

248 

282 

300 

803  Central  fiscal  operations: 

Collection  of  taxes . .  .....  . . .  .  . 

5,500 

6,111 

6,733 

7,302 

7,870 

5,370 

5,993 

6,561 

7,183 

7,739 

Other  fiscal  operations 

Existing  law  . .  ...  ...  ... 

715 

-1,079 

47 

-12 

-53 

634 

-1 ,042 

30 

30 

-62 

Proposed  legislation  . 

-94 

-94 

Subtotal,  Central  fiscal  operations  ..  ,. 

6,215 

5,032 

6,687 

7,290 

7,817 

6,004 

4,951 

6,497 

7,212 

7,677 

804  General  property  and  records 

management: 

Federal  buildings  fund  .,  ..  ....  ... 

1,967 

1,870 

233 

120 

-220 

655 

626 

1,304 

1,264 

Property  receipts 

-61 

-169 

-171 

-173 

-175 

-61 

-169 

-171 

-173 

-175 

Records  management 

126 

139 

153 

153 

153 

157 

241 

255 

251 

144 

Other . .  ...  . . ... ...  ..  .. .. . 

282 

203 

212 

212 

212 

155 

268 

261 

237 

214 

Subtotal,  General  property  and  records 

management  .  ...  .... 

2,313 

2,042 

426 

311 

190 

31 

995 

971 

1,618 

1,447 

805  Central  personnel  management: 

Existing  law  . .  ....  ...  ...  ... 

156 

164 

172 

173 

173 

176 

160 

163 

172 

171 

Proposed  legislation  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Subtotal,  Central  personnel  management 

156 

164 

173 

174 

174 

176 

160 

164 

173 

172 

806  General  purpose  fiscal  assistance: 

Payments  and  loans  to  the  District  of  Colum¬ 

515 

533 

499 

497 

499 

548 

540 

499 

497 

499 

Payments  to  States  and  counties  from  Forest 

Service  receipts: 

Existing  law 

365 

355 

367 

360 

365 

369 

356 

364 

362 

365 

Proposed  legislation 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Payments  to  States  from  receipts  under  the 

Mineral  Leasing  Act  . 

451 

515 

473 

476 

491 

451 

515 

473 

476 

491 

Payments  to  States  and  counties  from  Fed¬ 

eral  land  management  activities 

132 

124 

133 

135 

116 

230 

119 

132 

135 

117 

Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 

105 

104 

105 

105 

105 

103 

104 

105 

105 

105 

Payments  to  territories  and  Puerto  Rico  . 

177 

210 

220 

228 

236 

175 

210 

220 

228 

236 

Other  .  . 

288 

287 

288 

288 

288 

285 

288 

288 

288 

288 

Subtotal,  General  purpose  fiscal  assistance 

2,033 

2,128 

2,087 

2,092 

2,103 

2,161 

2,133 

2,083 

2,093 

2,104 

808  Other  general  government: 

Compacts  of  free  association  . . 

136 

177 

150 

153 

135 

179 

177 

150 

153 

135 

Territories . . . . 

109 

154 

87 

87 

86 

119 

146 

95 

95 

86 

Treasury  claims  . .  ..  . 

485 

427 

468 

458 

458 

485 

427 

468 

458 

458 
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Table  A-2.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM— Continued 


(In  millions  o!  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 


Civil  liberties  public  education  fund 
Presidential  election  campaign  fund 
Other  . 

Subtotal,  Other  general  government . 

809  Deductions  (or  offsetting  receipts: 

Existing  law  .  . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 

Total . 

900  NET  INTEREST 

901  Interest  on  the  pubflc  debt: 

Existing  law . . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Interest  on  the  public  debt  . 

902  Interest  received  by  on-budget  trust 
funds: 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Interest  received  by  on-budget 
trust  funds  . 

903  Interest  received  by  off-budget  trust 

funds  . 

908  Other  Interest: 

Interest  on  loans  to  Federal  Financing  Bank 

Interest  on  refunds  of  tax  collections  . 

Interest  on  loans  to  FHA  . . 

Other  .  . 

Subtotal,  Other  interest  . 

Total . 

On-budget  . 

Off-budget  . 

920  ALLOWANCES 

926  Proposed  agency  contributions  (or  PHS 
retirement  . . 

929  Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder  . . 

Total . 

950  UNDISTRIBUTED  OFFSETTING  RECEIPTS 

951  Emptoyer  share,  employee  retirement 
(on-budget): 

Military  retired  contributions: 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation 
Contributions  to  HI  trust  fund 
Contributions  from  Postal  Service- 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation 

Contributions  from  other  civilian  agencies' 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Employer  share,  employee  retire¬ 
ment  (on-budget)  . . 

952  Employer  share,  employee  retirement 

(off-budget)  . 

953  Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Con¬ 
tinental  Shelf  . 

954  Sale  of  major  assets  . 

959  Other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts: 

Spectrum  auction.  FCC  (proposed)  . 

Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  leasing  (pro¬ 
posed)  . . 

Lease  of  petroleum  reserve  (proposed) 


Budge!  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

500 

500 

250 

500 

500 

250 

32 

33 

33 

33 

33 

-* 

21 

158 

5 

• 

-13 

143 

92 

90 

83 

17 

97 

109 

103 

93 

750 

1,433 

1,330 

1,071 

795 

800 

1,367 

1,479 

1,063 

772 

-361 

-725 

-55 

-725 

-725 

-725 

-361 

-725 

-55 

-725 

-725 

-725 

-361 

-780 

-725 

-725 

-725 

-361 

-780 

-725 

-725 

-725 

13,202 

12,310 

12,688 

12,959 

13,147 

10,724 

11,169 

13,183 

14.147 

14,176 

264,820 

286,290 

303,894 

84 

319,590 

365 

329,434 

604 

264,820 

286,290 

303,894 

84 

319.590 

365 

329,434 

604 

264,820 

286,290 

303,978 

319,955 

330,038 

264,820 

286,290 

303,978 

319,955 

330,038 

-46,416 

-50,179 

-53,432 

-64 

-56,773 

-365 

-60,009 

-604 

-46,416 

-50179 

-53,432 

-84 

-56,773 

-365 

-60,009 

-604 

-46,416 

-50,179 

-53,516 

-57,137 

-60,613 

-46416 

-50,179 

-53,516 

-57,137 

-60,613 

-15.991 

-20,164 

-23,733 

-28,049 

-32,769 

-15,991 

-20,164 

-23733 

-28,049 

-32,769 

-13,731 

-16,137 

-18,552 

-19  834 

-19,124 

-13,731 

-16,137 

-18,552 

-19.834 

-19,124 

2,329 

2,265 

2,248 

2,383 

2,436 

2,329 

2,265 

2,248 

2,383 

2,436 

-395 

-534 

-395 

-534 

-5,904 

-4,928 

-4,082 

-5,279 

-4,496 

-6,394 

-4,502 

-4.082 

-5.279 

-4496 

-17,701 

-19,335 

-20,386 

-22,731 

-21,184 

-18,191 

-18,909 

-20,386 

-22,731 

-21,184 

184,711 

196,612 

206  343 

212,038 

215,472 

184,221 

197,038 

206,343 

212,038 

215,472 

(200,702) 

(216,776) 

(230,076) 

(240,087) 

(248,241) 

(200,212) 

(217,202) 

(230,076) 

(240,087) 

(248,241) 

(-15,991) 

(-20,164) 

(-23,733) 

(-28,049) 

(-32769) 

(-15,991) 

(-20,164) 

(-23,733) 

(-28,049) 

(-32,769) 

97 

101 

106 

97 

101 

106 

14,000 

8.200 

4.611 

754 

406 

14,000 

97 

101 

106 

8,200 

4,708 

855 

512 

-16.324 

-16,254 

-16,161 

-15,985 

-15,780 

3,059 

-2,608 

-16,324 

-16,254 

-16,161 

-15,985 

-15,780 

3,059 

-2.608 

-2,153 

-2.209 

-2,346 

-2,470 

-2,153 

-2,209 

-2,346 

-2,470 

-3,536 

-4,584 

-4,871 

-5,159 

-5,758 

-3,536 

-4,584 

-4,871 

-5.159 

-5,758 

-132 

-132 

-132 

-132 

-132 

-132 

-6.032 

-6,490 

-6,979 

-97 

-7,511 

-101 

-8.160 

-106 

-6,032 

-6,490 

-6,979 

-97 

-7,511 

-101 

-8,160 

-106 

-28,044 

-29,537 

-30,586 

-31,358 

-29,484 

-28,044 

-29,537 

-30.586 

-31 ,358 

-29,484 

-5,567 

-5,827 

-6,231 

-6,794 

-7,446 

-5,567 

-5,827 

-6,231 

-6,794 

-7,446 

-3,004 

-3,729 

-2,687 

-3,285 

-3,291 

-3,004 

-3,729 

-2,687 

-3,285 

-3,291 

-85 

-85 

-8C0 

-800 

-1,901 

-391 

-1 

-1,901 

-391 

-1 

-390 

-1,191 

-390 

-1,191 
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Part  Four-14 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL.  YEAR  1992 


Table  A-2  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

Subtotal,  Other  undistributed  offsetting  re¬ 
ceipts  ....  . . . . 

-1,191 

-2,292 

-1,190 

-1,191 

-2,292 

-1,190 

Total . .  .  .....  . . 

-36,615 

-39,093 

-40,780 

-43,729 

-41,411 

-36,615 

-39,093 

-40,780 

-43,729 

-41,411 

On-budget  . . . . . . 

Off-budget  .  . 

(-31,048) 

(-5,567) 

(-33,266) 

(-5,827) 

(-34,549) 

(-6231) 

(-36,935) 

(-6,794) 

(-33,965) 

(-7,446) 

(-31,048) 

(-5,567) 

(-33.266) 

(-5,827) 

(-34,549) 

(-6,231) 

(-36,935) 

(-6,794) 

(-33,965) 

(-7,446) 

Total 

1,368,500 

1,519,972 

1,577,773 

1,533,655 

1,605,829 

1,251,703 

1,409,563 

1,445,902  ' 

1,454,185 

1,427,055 

On-budget  .  . 

Off-budget  . 

(1,083,762) 

(284,738) 

(1,218,521) 

(301,051) 

(1,260671) 

(317,102) 

(1,193.098) 

(340,556) 

(1,238  966) 
(366,863) 

(1,026,638) 

(225,065) 

(1,171,658) 

(237,905) 

(1,194  205) 
(251,697) 

(1,187,807) 

(266,378) 

(1  150218) 
(276,837) 

'Amounts  for  major  credit  programs  tor  1992  and  subsequent  years  are  not  comparable  to  estimates  for  earlier  years  due  to  credit  retorm  See  the  credit  retorm  discussion  in  Chapter  VIII.A 
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XII.B.  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND 

ACCOUNT 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

This  tabulation  contains  information  on  budget  authority  (BA),  outlays  (O),  and  subfunctional 
code  numberis)  for  each  appropriation  and  fund  account.  Budget  authority  amounts  reflect  trans¬ 
fers  of  budget  authority  between  appropriations.  All  budget  authority  items  are  definite  appropria¬ 
tions  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

Congressional  action  in  the  appropriation  process  occasionally  takes  the  form  of  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  a  trust  fund  or  other  fund,  or  of  an  appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority. 
Amounts  for  such  items,  which  do  not  affect  budget  authority,  are  included  here  in  parentheses 
and  identified  in  the  stub  column,  but  are  not  included  in  the  totals. 
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XII. B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  Four-59 


XII.B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Department  of  Defense— Military 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual  1991  estimate  1992  estimate  1993  estimate 

Military  Personnel 

Federal  funds 


General  and  Special  Funds: 


Mi&tary  personnel,  Army 

Appropriation,  current . 

051  BA 

24,491,414 

24,219,126 

24,226,100 

'23,812,200 

Contract  authority  permanent,  indefinite . 

BA 

123,100 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  .. 

BA 

143,774 

114,000 

126,800 

*  145,600 

Outlays  (gross)  .  .  ...  . . 

0 

23,552  680 

24,304,900 

24.304,100 

*  23,930,500 

Military  personnel,  Army  (gross) . . 

BA 

24,758,288 

24,333,126 

24,352,900 

23,957,800 

0 

23,552,680 

24.304  900 

24,304,100 

23  930,500 

Total,  offsetting  collections  .. 

051  BA/O 

-143,774 

-114,000 

-126,800 

'-145  600 

Total  Military  personnel,  Army  (net) 

. 

BA 

24,614,514 

24,219,126 

24,226,100 

23,812,200 

0 

23,408.906 

24,190  900 

24,177,300 

23  784  900 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Military  personnel,  Navy . 

...  Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

19,246  598 

19,246,467 

19,597,700 

"19,852,700 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  indefinite  . 

BA 

38,950 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

124,281 

314,800 

320,700 

*347,900 

Outlays  (gross)  .  . . . 

0 

18,723,307 

19,535,600 

19.866,600 

*20,190300 

Military  personnel.  Navy  (gross) . . . 

BA 

19,411,829 

19,561,267 

19,918,400 

20340,600 

0 

18,723,307 

19,535,600 

19,866  600 

20,190,200 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA JO 

-124,281 

-314,800 

-320,700 

*-347,900 

Total  Military  personnel,  Navy  (net) 

BA 

1 9,287,548 

19,246,467 

19,597,700 

19,692,700 

0 

18,599.026 

19,220  800 

19,545,900 

19,842,300 

Military  personnel,  Marine  Corps  . 

Appropnation,  current 

051  BA 

5,780,974 

5,911,602 

6,066300 

*6,101,000 

Contract  authonty  permanent,  indefinite  . 

BA 

29,300 

Spending  authority'  from  offsetting  collections  indefinite 

BA 

18,048 

4,670 

21,200 

*20,600 

Outlays  (gross)  . . . 

0 

5,560,422 

5,935,170 

6,069,500 

*6,107,900 

Military  personnel,  Marine  Corps  (gross) 

BA 

5,828,320 

5,916,272 

6,088,000 

6,121.600 

0 

5,560  42 2 

5,935,170 

6,069,500 

6,107  900 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

-18,046 

-4.670 

-21,200 

*-20,600 

Total  Military  personnel,  Marine  Corps  (net)  . 

BA 

5,810,274 

5,911,602 

6,066300 

6,101,000 

0 

5,542,376 

5,930,500 

6,048,300 

6,087,300 

Military  personnel,  Air  Force  . .  . . 

Appropriation,  current  ... 

051  BA 

19,970,144 

20,015,101 

18,905,500 

*18,739,100 

Contract  authonty  permanent  indefinite 

BA 

77,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

171,900 

181,300 

1313,000 

*1355,000 

Outlays  (gross)  ... 

O 

19,162,820 

20,274,100 

20129,500 

*19,963  900 

Military  personnel,  Air  Force  (gross)  . 

. 

BA 

20,219,044 

20,196,401 

20,118,500 

19,994,100 

O 

19,162,820 

20.274,100 

20,129.500 

19,963,900 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . 

051  BA/O 

-171,900 

-181,300 

-1,213,000 

*-t  ,255,000 

Total  Military  personnel,  Air  Force  (net) 

BA 

20,047,144 

20,015,101 

18,905300 

18,739,100 

O 

18990920 

20,092,800 

18916,500 

18,708,900 

Reserve  personnel,  Army . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

2,201,098 

2,368,700 

2,192300 

*2,076,100 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  indefinite 

BA 

2.700 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections  indefinite 

BA 

6,023 

6,000 

6,100 

'6300 

Outlays  (gross) . 

O 

2,188  045 

2,349,400 

2,192,900 

*2,074,000 

Reserve  personnel,  Army  (gross)  ... 

BA 

2,209,821 

2,374,700 

2,198,900 

2,082300 

O 

2,188,045 

2,349,400 

2,192,900 

2,074,000 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

-6,023 

-6,000 

-6,100 

*-6,200 

Total  Reserve  personnel,  Army  (net) 

BA 

2,203,798 

2,368,700 

2,192,800 

2,076,100 

O 

2182  022 

2,343,400 

2,186,800 

2,067,800 

Reserve  personnel,  Navy .  ... 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

1 ,572,181 

1,648,300 

1,648,600 

*1,601,500 

Spending  authority  trom  offsetting  collections  indefinite 

BA 

225 

900 

900 

*900 

Outlays  (gross) . 

O 

1,515,584 

1  598,000 

1,616,000 

*1,568,900 

Reserve  personnel,  Navy  (gross)  . 

BA 

1,572,406 

1,649,200 

1,649,500 

1,602,400 

O 

1,515.584 

1,598,000 

1,616,000 

1,568  900 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

-225 

-900 

-900 

*-900 

Total  Reserve  personnel,  Navy  (net) 

BA 

1,572,181 

1,648,300 

1,648,600 

1,601300 

O 

1,515,359 

1,597,100 

1,615,100 

1,568  000 

Reserve  personnel,  Marine  Corps . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

314,452 

337,400 

326,900 

*329300 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

700 

700 

700 

*700 

Outlays  (gross) . 

O 

306,137 

329,300 

321.800 

*323,700 

Resen/e  personnel,  Marine  Corps  (gross) 

BA 

315,152 

338,100 

327,600 

330300 

O 

306,137 

329,300 

321,800 

323,700 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . 

051  BA/O 

-700 

-700 

-700 

*-700 

Total  Reserve  personnel,  Marine  Corps  (net) 

BA 

314,452 

337,400 

326,900 

329300 

O 

305  437 

328,600 

321,100 

323,000 

Reserve  personnel,  Air  Force  . . 

Appropnation  current 

051  BA 

662,837 

688,520 

705,300 

*727300 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

1,600 

1,872 

1,941 

*2,006 

Outlays  (gross) 

O 

648  088 

685,972 

703,441 

*725,006 

Reserve  personnel,  Air  Force  (gross) 

BA 

664,437 

690,392 

707,241 

729,306 

O 

648,088 

685,972 

703,441 

725,006 
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XII. B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  Four-61 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Total,  offsetting  collections ........... 

051 

BAO 

-1.600 

-1,872 

-1,941 

*-2,006 

Total  Reserve  personnel,  Air  Force  (net) 

BA 

662,837 

688320 

705,300 

727,300 

O 

646  488 

684  100 

701,500 

723,000 

National  Guard  personnel  Army 

Appropriation,  current 

051 

BA 

3,296,686 

3,486,868 

3301,700 

*  3,038,600 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

*5,700 

Outlays  (gross) .  ...  . 

O 

3,387  596 

3,448  400 

3,206.000 

*3,038,100 

National  Guard  personnel,  Army  (gross) 

BA 

3,302,386 

3,47236 8 

3307,400 

3,044,300 

O 

3,387,596 

3,448,400 

3,206,000 

3.038,100 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051 

BA/O 

-5,700 

-5,700 

-5,700 

*-5,700 

Total  National  Guard  personnel,  Army  (net) 

BA 

3,296,686 

3,486368 

3301,700 

3,038,600 

O 

3,381,896 

3,442,700 

3,200,300 

3.032,400 

National  Guard  personnel  Air  Force 

Appropriation,  current 

051 

BA 

1,066374 

1,119,002 

1,145300 

*1,195,100 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

2,653 

2,747 

2,856 

v  2,961 

Outlays  (gross) . 

O 

1,052,296 

1,110.247 

1,137,956 

*1,186,161 

National  Guard  personnel  Air  Force  (gross) 

BA 

1,069,227 

1,121,749 

1,148,358 

1,198,061 

O 

1,052.296 

1,110,247 

1.137,956 

1,186.161 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051 

BA/O 

-2,653 

-2,747 

-2,856 

*-2,961 

Total  National  Guard  personnel,  Air  Force  (net)  . 

BA 

1,066374 

1,119,002 

1,145300 

1,195,100 

O 

1,049.643 

1,107,500 

1,135.100 

1,183.200 

Total  Federal  funds  Military  Personnel  . 

BA 

78376,008 

79,021,088 

78,016,900 

77313,400 

O 

75,622.073 

78,938  400 

77,847.900 

77,320.800 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Federal  funds 


General  and  Special  Funds 


Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  . . . . 

Appropriation,  current 

051 

BA 

23,416,881 

22,333,420 

*21386,800 

*  19  936,500 

Contract  authority  permanent,  indefinite 

BA 

643,963 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections  indefinite 

BA 

3,683,893 

3,591,646 

3,902,000 

*  3,848,000 

Outlays  (gross)  . 

O 

27,759,361 

26,300,746 

25,919,100 

*24  187,400 

Operation  and  maintenance  Army  (gross)  . . 

BA 

27,744,737 

25,925,066 

25,788,800 

23,784,500 

O 

27,759,361 

26,300,746 

25.919  100 

24.187400 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051 

BAX) 

-3.683,893 

-3.591  646 

-3.902  000 

*-3,848,000 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance  Army  (net) 

BA 

24,060344 

22333,420 

21,886,800 

19,936,500 

O 

24.075.468 

22.709  100 

22,017,100 

20,339,400 

Operation  and  maintenance  Navy  ...  ..  ... 

Appropriation,  current . . 

051 

BA 

24,666,567 

23,906394 

*23,679300 

*23,922,800 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  indefinite 

BA 

279327 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

3378,918 

4,688,800 

4,837,800 

*  4,979,700 

Outlays  (gross)  . 

O 

28,642,371 

28,983,700 

28.664.800 

*28,845,000 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Navy  (gross)  ....  . 

BA 

28324,712 

28,595,394 

28,517,000 

28,902,500 

O 

28,642,371 

28,983,700 

28.664.800 

28.845,000 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051 

BA/O 

-3.278.918 

-4,683,800 

-4.837.800 

*-4,979,700 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  Navy  (net)  .. 

BA 

24,945,794 

23,906,594 

23,679300 

23,922,800 

O 

25,363,453 

24,294,900 

23,827  000 

23,865,300 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corps 

Appropriation,  current 

051 

BA 

1,807349 

1390,250 

‘1,894,600 

*1,739,800 

Contract  authonty,  permanent,  indefinite 

BA 

47,300 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

353,764 

379,105 

401,900 

*412,100 

Outlays  (gross)  . .  .. 

O 

2,177.949 

2344,205 

2.272,600 

*2,170,000 

Operation  and  maintenance  Marine  Corps  (gross) 

BA 

2308313 

2369,355 

2396,500 

2,151,900 

O 

2,177,949 

2,244,205 

2372.600 

2.170,000 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051 

BA/O 

-353  764 

-379,105 

-401.900 

'-412,100 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corps 

BA 

1,854,549 

1390350 

1394,600 

1,739,800 

(net). 

O 

1  824,185 

1,865,100 

1,870,700 

1.757,900 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force  ........... 

Appropriation,  current .  . . . 

051  BA 

21,813,044 

20,856,090 

*20,351,900 

*20,760,400 

Contract  authority  permanent  indefinite 

BA 

297,916 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

2,015,672 

3,043,700 

3,290,000 

*3,417,400 

Outlays  (gross) .  . . 

0 

24  093,164 

24,127,100 

*  23,848,700 

*23,966,100 

Operation  and  maintenance  Air  Force  (gross) 

BA 

24,126,632 

24,093,164 

23,899,790 

24,127,100 

23,641,900 

23,848,700 

24,177300 

23,966,100 

0 

Total,  offsetting  collections  .  . . .  ........  . 

051  BA JO 

-2,015,672 

-3,043,700 

-3390,000 

*-3,417,400 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force  (net) .... 

BA 

22,110,960 

22,077,492 

20,856,090 
21,083  400 

20351,900 

20,558,700 

20,760,400 

20,548,700 

0 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Defense  agencies 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

7,765,376 

6,488,879 

*8,794300 

*7,583300 

Contract  authority  permanent  indefinite  . 

BA 

11,639 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

4,023,286 

5,583,330 

5,746,403 

*4,683365 

Outlays  (gross) . .  . . .  ... 

0 

12,111,961 

13,806,930 

14,383,303 

*12,385,165 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Defense  agencies 
(gross). 

BA 

1 1 ,800,301 
12,111,961 

14,072,209 

13,806,930 

14341303 

14,383,303 

12366,465 

12,385,165 

0 

Total,  offsetting  collections  .  ......  . . .  .... 

051  BA/O 

-4,023,286 

-5,583,330 

-5,746,403 

*-4,683,265 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  Defense  agencies 

BA 

7,777,015 

8,488,879 

8,794300 

7383300 

("«») 

0 

8,088,675 

8,223,600 

8,636,900 

7,701,900 

Operation  Desert  Shield  Defense 

Appropriation,  current . . . 

051  BA 

1,000,000 

Outlays . 

O 

800,000 

159,000 

*26.000 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

96,800 

99,480 

118300 

*116,700 

Outlays  . .  . 

O 

76.904 

94,100 

111,700 

*114,800 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  Reserve 

Appropriation,  current  . . 

051  BA 

871,576 

935,838 

*937300 

*973,100 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

34,334 

24,828 

31,737 

*32,104 

Outlays  (gross)  .  .  ..  . . 

O 

873  738 

914,628 

945,537 

*977,804 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  Reserve  (gross) 

BA 

905,910 

873,738 

960,666 

914.628 

968,937 

945,537 

1,005304 

977,804 

O 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

-34  334 

-24,828 

-31,737 

*-32,104 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  Reserve 
(net). 

BA 

871,576 

839,404 

935,838 

889,800 

937300 

913,800 

973,100 

945,700 

O 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Navy  Reserve 

Appropriation,  current  ...  ..  . . 

051  BA 

923,267 

1,005,658 

*816,100 

*797,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  .. 

BA 

21,994 

18,849 

19,562 

*20362 

Outlays  (gross)  .....  . .  . . .  ....  .... 

O 

946,401 

968,449 

866,862 

*805,362 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Navy  Reserve  (gross) 

BA 

945,261 

946,401 

1,024,507 
968  449 

835,662 
866  862 

817362 

805,362 

O 

Total  offsetting  collections . 

051  BA/O 

-21,994 

-18.849 

-19,562 

*-20,262 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  Reserve 
(net). 

BA 

923,267 

924407 

1,005,658 

949,600 

816,100 

847,300 

797,000 

785,100 

O 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Manne  Corps  Reserve 

Appropriation,  current  . 

051  BA 

78,432 

84,833 

*75,900 

*75,400 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections  indefinite  . 

BA 

2,137 

1,000 

1350 

*1300 

Outlays  (gross)  . . . .  . . . . . . 

O 

77,658 

81,300 

76350 

*74,200 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Manne  Corps  Reserve 
(gross). 

BA 

80,569 

77,658 

85,833 

81,300 

77,150 

76,250 

76300 

74,200 

O 

T otal,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

-2,137 

-1,000 

-1350 

*-1,500 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  Manne  Corps 
Reserve  (net). 

BA 

78,432 

75,521 

84333 

80,300 

75,900 

75,000 

75,400 

72,700 

O 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force  Reserve 

Appropnation,  current 

051  BA 

1,008,817 

1,086,036 

*1,075,400 

*1332300 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  indefinite  ... 

BA 

10,793 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  .. 

BA 

38,502 

73,100 

34,752 

*39303 

Outlays  (gross)  . .  . 

O 

1,098.941 

1,127,600 

1,092,152 

*1329,103 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force  Reserve 
(gross). 

BA 

1,058,112 

1,098,941 

1,159,136 

1,127,600 

1,110,152 

1,092,152 

1372,003 

1329,103 

O 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . 

051  BAO 

-38.502 

-73,100 

-34,752 

*-39,503 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force 

Reserve  (net) 

BA 

1,019,610 

1  060.439 

1,086,036 

1.054,500 

1,075,400 

1.057,400 

1332300 

1,189,600 

O 
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Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Accounl 

1990  actual 

I99t  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  National  Guard  ... 

Appropriation,  current . 

051  BA 

1367384 

2,024367 

*2,080,700 

*2,083,700 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  . 

BA 

34,954 

30300 

45,000 

*  45,000 

Outlays  (gross) 

0 

1,881.059 

1,963,900 

2.048.800 

"2,064.900 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  National  Guard 

BA 

1,902338 

2,055,067 

2,125,700 

2,128,700 

(gross). 

0 

1,881,059 

1,963,900 

2,048,800 

2,064,900 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . 

051  BA.0 

-34,954 

-30,200 

-45.000 

* -45000 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  National 

BA 

1367384 

2324367 

2,080,700 

2,083,700 

Guard  (net). 

0 

1,846,105 

1,933,700 

2.003.800 

2.019,900 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  National  Guard  .... 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

2,023,353 

2372,036 

*2387300 

"2,700,900 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  Indefinite  . 

BA 

6300 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

59,142 

199,900 

107,082 

"110,947 

Outlays  (gross)  .  .  ...  ...  .... 

0 

2,116,591 

2.370.000 

2,333.28 2 

"2.697,547 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  National  Guard 

BA 

2,088,695 

2,471,936 

2,394,882 

2,811,847 

(gross). 

0 

2.116.591 

2,370.000 

2.333.28 2 

2.697.547 

Total,  offsetting  collections  _ _ _ _ 

051  BA/O 

-59,142 

-199,900 

-107,082 

"-110,947 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  National 

BA 

2,029,553 

2,272,036 

2387,800 

2,700,900 

Guard  (net). 

0 

2,057,449 

2,170,100 

2,226,200 

2  586,600 

Netional  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  Army  . 

Appropriation  current 

051  BA 

4,633 

5,000 

*5,000 

"5,000 

Outlays  . 

O 

4.403 

4.800 

4300 

*4.800 

Total  National  Board  tor  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 

BA 

4,633 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Practice,  Army. 

O 

4,403 

4,800 

4.800 

4.800 

Claims,  Defense  . 

Outleys  .  . 

051  O 

583 

Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense 

Approprietion,  current 

051  BA 

3,945 

5,400 

*5,500 

*5,900 

Outlays . . 

O 

3,145 

4,900 

4,900 

*5.300 

Total  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense  .. 

BA 

3,945 

5,400 

5,500 

5,900 

O 

3.145 

4,900 

4.900 

5.300 

Drug  interdiction  and  counter-drug  activities,  Defense 

Appropriation,  current  . 

051  BA 

1,158,600 

*1349,400 

Oiflays  -■  . „,„.nt...tTTT,„.,„TT . , . 

O 

398.600 

*931,500 

Goodwill  games  ..  ..  ...  . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

14322 

Outlays  . .  . . . .  . 

0 

6.610 

1.600 

300 

*100 

Foreign  currency  fluctuations,  Defense 

Reappropriation 

051  BA 

819,963 

Summer  Olympics  .  .  . . . 

Outlays  . 

051  O 

6 

Tenth  International  Pan  American  games 

Outlays  .. 

051  O 

16 

Environmental  restoration,  Defense 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

1352,900 

*1,450300 

Outlays  .  . . 

O 

5,320 

977.300 

"1.344,100 

Humanitarian  assistance 

Appropriation,  current . . . . 

051  BA 

10,000 

15,000 

‘13,000 

"13,000 

Outlays . 

O 

6.607 

14300 

12.700 

"13.300 

Total  Humanitarian  assistance 

BA 

10,000 

15300 

13,000 

13,000 

O 

6,607 

14300 

12,700 

13,300 

Restoration  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 

Appropnation.  permanent,  indefinite  . . 

051  BA 

19,745 

10,100 

20,000 

*20,000 

Outlays .  .  .  . 

O 

4.223 

18,000 

20.000 

*20,000 

Total  Federal  funds  Operation  and  Maintenance 

BA 

88309,092 

86,019,481 

86,451,600 

84,665,500 

O 

88.340.415 

86,191,700 

85.723300 

84.272,700 

Procurement 

Federal  funds 

eneral  and  Special  Funds. 

Aircraft  procurement,  Army  ..  ...  .  . . 

Appropriation,  current . .  . 

051  BA 

3,703,406 

1,080,487 

*  -47,700 

‘1,667,700 

*1347,400 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

52,664 

34,000 

10,400 

*53,600 

Outlays  (gross) . 

O 

2.861.040 

2.989.247 

2.114,711 

"1,810,068 

"-5347 

"-20.5H 

*-12.068 

Aircraft  procurement,  Army  (gross) 

BA 

3,756370 

1,066,787 

1,678,100 

1,301,000 

O 

2.861,040 

2.984.000 

2,094.200 

1,798,000 
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Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1 992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Total,  offsettinn  coflections 

051  BAX) 

-52,664 

-34,000 

-10,400 

"-53,600 

Total  Aircraft  procurement,  Army  (net)  . .  . .. 

BA 

3,703,406 

1,032,787 

1,667,700 

1347,400 

0 

2,808,376 

2,950,000 

2,083,800 

1,744,400 

Missile  procurement,  Army 

Appropriation,  current  . 

051  BA 

2,462,756 

2,044,479 

*1,106,700 

"1341,900 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

158,975 

105300 

266300 

"266300 

Outlays  (gross)  . . . . 

0 

2,612,401 

2,603,600 

2,429,300 

"2,007,400 

Missile  procurement,  Army  (gross) . 

BA 

2,621,731 

2,149,679 

1,373,000 

1,608,200 

0 

2,612,401 

2,603,600 

2,429,300 

2,007,400 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

-158,975 

-105,200 

-266,300 

"-266,300 

Total  Missile  procurement.  Army  (net) 

BA 

2,462,756 

2,044,479 

1,106,700 

1,341,900 

0 

2,453,426 

2,498,400 

2,163,000 

1,741,100 

Procurement  ot  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

2,495,196 

1,967,429 

Army 

"  -64,000 

*839,100 

"574,300 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

533,862 

593,900 

519,100 

"412300 

Outlays  (gross) .  .  . 

0 

3,295,347 

3,328.480 

2,824  560 

"1,980  980 

"  -1,280 

"-26,560 

"-23,680 

Procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked  combat 

r . 

BA 

3,029,058 

2,497,329 

1358300 

986,600 

vehicles,  Army  (gross). 

0 

3,295,347 

3,327,200 

2,798,000 

1,957,300 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BAX) 

-533,862 

-593,900 

-519,100 

"-412,300 

Total  Procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked  combat 

BA 

2,495,196 

1,903,429 

839,100 

574,300 

vehicles,  Army  (net). 

O 

2,761.485 

2  733,300 

2.278,900 

1,545,000 

Procurement  of  ammunition,  Army  . 

Appropnation,  current 

051  BA 

1,861,006 

1361,487 

"  -13,000 

*1,249300 

"1,195,400 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  .. 

BA 

11,460 

40,000 

40,000 

"40,000 

Outlays  (gross)  .  .  . . . 

O 

2,014,236 

1,793,491 

1.657,641 

"1,372.848 

"-5,291 

"-741 

"-5,148 

Procurement  of  ammunition  Army  (gross)  . . 

BA 

1,872,466 

1388,487 

1,289,800 

1335,400 

O 

2,014,236 

1.788300 

1,656.900 

1,367,700 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BAX) 

-11  460 

—40,000 

-40,000 

"-40,000 

Total  Procurement  of  ammunition,  Army  (net)  ...  . 

BA 

1361,006 

1348,487 

1349,800 

1,195,400 

O 

2,002,776 

1,748300 

1,616,900 

1,327,700 

Other  procurement,  Army 

Appropriation,  current  ...  .  .... 

051  BA 

3,531,648 

2,456,787 

*3,163,800 

"3354,400 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  . 

BA 

162,220 

266,300 

224,200 

224300 

Outlays  (gross) 

O 

4,598  184 

4,507  700 

3,695,300 

"3,375,700 

Other  procurement,  Army  (gross) 

BA 

3,693,868 

2,723,087 

3,388,000 

3,478,600 

O 

4,598,184 

4,507,700 

3,695.300 

3,375,700 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BAX) 

-162.220 

-266,300 

-224,200 

"-224,200 

Total  Other  procurement.  Army  (net) 

BA 

3,531,648 

2,456,787 

3,163300 

3354,400 

O 

4,435,964 

4,241,400 

3,471,100 

3,151,500 

Aircraft  procurement,  Navy . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

9,158,399 

7,748,051 

"-1,597,500 

*7316,700 

"6,953300 

Spending  authonty  from  offsetting  collections  indefinite 

BA 

7,080 

6,600 

6300 

"7,100 

Outlays  (gross)  .....  . .  . . 

O 

9.037,588 

8,969  663 

8,291,098 

"7,748,708 

"-215,663 

"  -51 2  798 

"-506,408 

Aircraft  procurement,  Navy  (gross)  . 

BA 

9,165,479 

6,157,151 

7323,500 

6,960,300 

O 

9  037,588 

8,754,000 

7,778.300 

7,242,300 

Total  offsetting  collections 

051  BAG 

-7,080 

-6,600 

-6,800 

"-7,100 

Total  Aircraft  procurement  Navy  (net) 

BA 

9,158,399 

6,150,551 

7316,700 

6,953300 

O 

9,030.508 

8,747,400 

7,771  500 

7335,200 
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1990  actual 

1991  estimate 
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1993  estimate 

Weapons  procurement,  Navy 

.  Appropriation,  currenl 

051  BA 

5,278,320 

5,684,299 

"  -62,600 

*4330,700 

"4,754,600 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  cofiecbons,  indefinite  .. 

BA 

39,305 

70,000 

70,000 

"74800 

Outlays  (gross) . 

O 

5,597,102 

5.590,172 

5.407.633 

"5.186.713 

*  -8,072 

" -20.533 

"  -23.913 

Weapons  procurement,  Navy  (gross) 

. , . .  . 

BA 

5,317,625 

5,691,699 

4,600,700 

4,829,400 

O 

5,597,102 

5,584,100 

5,387  100 

5  162.800 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

-39,305 

-70.000 

-70.000 

" -74.800 

Total  Weapons  procurement.  Navy  (net) 

BA 

5,278,320 

5,621,699 

4,530,700 

4,754,600 

O 

5557,797 

5,514,100 

5.317,100 

5,088.000 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy . 

Appropriation,  current  . 

051  BA 

11,111,050 

10,193,771 

"  -405,000 

*  8,758,900 

'  8397,900 

Reappropriation 

BA 

98,470 

Outlays  . 

O 

11.016  086 

10,909,350 

11,379.550 

"10.840.250 

"  -20,250 

"-€0  750 

76.950 

Total  Shipbuilding  and  conversion  Navy 

BA 

11,209,520 

9,788,771 

8,758,900 

8397,900 

O 

11.016  086 

10.889  100 

1 1,318  800 

10.763.300 

Other  procurement.  Navy 

Appropriation,  cunent 

051  BA 

7,599,425 

5,520,379 

"-10,000 

*  6,458,800 

"6,520,900 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

94,880 

96,000 

99,400 

102,500 

Outlays  (gross) . 

O 

5.734,410 

5.462,690 

5,427,600 

"5.790.940 

"-1,090 

" -2.200 

"3.640 

Other  procurement.  Navy  (gross) 

BA 

7,694,305 

5,606,379 

6,558300 

6,623,400 

O 

5,734,410 

5,461,600 

5,425,400 

5,787,300 

Total,  offsetting  collections  ... 

051  BA/O 

-94,880 

-96,000 

-99.400 

"-102,500 

Total  Other  procurement  Navy  (net) 

BA 

7,599,425 

5,510,379 

6,458800 

6,520,900 

O 

5,639,530 

5,365,600 

5  326.000 

5.684.800 

Coastal  defense  eugmentation 

Outlays . 

051  O 

61,135 

7,000 

4.200 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps .  ............... 

Appropnation,  current  ................. 

051  BA 

1,162,034 

649,548 

*1,010,100 

650,900 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

22,019 

27,300 

5,200 

5,300 

Outlays  (gross) .  .  . 

O 

1,331,913 

1.188,100 

1.052,100 

"931.800 

Procurement.  Manne  Corps  (gross)  .... 

BA 

1,184,053 

676,848 

1,015,300 

656300 

O 

1.331,913 

1,188,100 

1,052.100 

931  800 

Total  offsetting  collections . 

051  BAO 

-22,019 

-27,300 

-5,200 

" -5.300 

Total  Procurement,  Marine  Corps  (net) 

BA 

1,162,034 

649,548 

1,010,100 

650,900 

O 

1,309,894 

1.160.800 

1,046,900 

926.500 

Aircraft  procurement,  Air  Force . 

Appropnation,  current 

051  BA 

15,414,635 

9,408,137 

86,000 

*10,915,500 

'13,456,800 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  coflections,  indefinite 

BA 

325,729 

977336 

318,100 

'  327,900 

Outlays  (gross)  ..  . . 

O 

14,628.572 

15,553,706 

13,616,526 

'11.868.506 

" -3.870 

"-20,726 

"-31,906 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force  (gross) 

BA 

15,740,364 

10399,973 

11333,600 

13,784,700 

O 

14,628.572 

15.549,836 

13,595,800 

11,836,600 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BAO 

-325,729 

-977,836 

-318.100 

'-327.900 

Total  Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force  (net) 

BA 

15,414,635 

9,322,137 

10,915.500 

13,456,800 

O 

14.302.843 

14.572.000 

13.277.700 

11,508.700 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force  . 

Appropnation,  current 

051  BA 

6,371,271 

5348,494 

"-50,100 

*5,841,800 

6,776,800 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

223,412 

318,725 

425,300 

428,300 

Outlays  (gross)  . .  . 

O 

8.174.388 

7598.931 

6.612.322 

'6.311.333 

" -3.006 

"-11. 022 

'-16.533 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force  (gross)  .... 

BA 

6,594,683 

5,817,119 

6367,100 

7,205,100 

O 

8,174.388 

7.595,925 

6.601.300 

6.294.800 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

,  051  BAO 

-223.412 

-318.725 

-425.300 

'  -428.300 

Total  Missile  procurement.  Air  Force  (net) 

BA 

6,371 ,271 

5,498,394 

5,841,800 

6,776,800 

O 

7.950  976 

7.277.200 

6  176  000 

5,866  500 

280-000  0-91-3  (PART  4) 
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Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate- 

1993  estimate 

Other  procurement  Air  Force . . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

8,490,533 

7,600,460 

"-18,500 

*8,058,100 

"8,868,700 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

432,201 

42730 

404,900 

"427,100 

Outlays  (gross)  ....  .  ... 

0 

9,104,411 

8,712,035 

8,993,992 

"8,898,151 

"-3,145 

"-432 

"-5,051 

Other  procurement  Air  Force  (gross) 

BA 

8,922,734 

8,00930 

8,463,000 

93530 

0 

9,104,411 

8,708,890 

8,989,700 

8,893,100 

Total  offsetting  collections  ... 

051  BAO 

-432,201 

-427,890 

-404,900 

"-427,100 

Total  Other  procurement  Air  Force  (net) 

BA 

8,490,533 

7,58130 

838,100 

838,700 

0 

8,672,210 

831,000 

8,584,800 

8,466,000 

Procurement,  Defense  agencies  . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

1,351,179 

2,493,130 

"  -60,000 

*2,111,600 

"231,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

208,969 

414,112 

16630 

"177,100 

Outlays  (gross) . . .  . . . 

0 

1,671,112 

2,132,112 

237  800 

"2,351,000 

"-21,600 

"-27,000 

"-9,900 

Procurement.  Defense  agencies  (gross)  ... 

BA 

1,560,148 

23732 

23730 

2,378,100 

0 

1,671,112 

2,110.512 

230.800 

2.341,100 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BAO 

-208,969 

-414,112 

-166,200 

"-177,100 

Total  Procurement  Defense  agencies  (net) 

BA 

1,351,179 

2,433,130 

2,111,600 

231 ,000 

0 

1,462.143 

1,696,400 

2,094,600 

2,164,000 

National  guard  and  reserve  equipment  . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

988,720 

235,700 

"-8,000 

Outlays 

O 

1,292,735 

1,121,900 

1,376,280 

"1,103,080 

"-400 

"-2,480 

"-2,480 

Total  National  guard  and  reserve  equipment 

BA 

988,720 

237,700 

O 

1,292,735 

1,121,500 

1,373,800 

1,100,600 

Defense  production  act  purchases  .  ..  . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

43,479 

5630 

Outlays . 

O 

16,507 

36,300 

31,700 

"38,600 

Chemical  agents  and  munitions  destruction,  Defense 

Appropriation,  current  .  . . . .  . 

051  BA 

254,221 

292,700 

47430 

"626,600 

Outlays . . . 

O 

196,269 

258,000 

362,900 

"497,100 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles,  Navy  . 

Outlays . . . . . 

051  O 

1,716 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles,  Army  .  . 

Outlays 

051  O 

22 

Total  Federal  funds  Procurement . 

BA 

81 ,375,748 

6436.938 

63,404,100 

66,72030 

0 

80,972,398 

79,097,700 

74,299,700 

68,849,000 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds: 

Research,  development  test,  and  evaluation,  Army  .... . 

Appropriation,  current  ..  . . .  ..  ... . 

.  051  BA 

5,258,341 

5,435,636 

"-72,700 

*636,400 

"53730 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

1 ,236,751 

130,000 

135,100 

"133,000 

Outlays  (gross)  . . . 

O 

6,74933 

6,648,685 

7,010,618 

"7,139,507 

"-39,985 

"-24,718 

"-537 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation,  Army 

BA 

6,495,092 

6,762,936 

7,45130 

73030 

(gross) 

O 

6,74933 

6,608,700 

6,985,900 

7,13430 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . . 

051  BA/O 

-136,751 

-1,400,000 

-1,215,100 

"-133,000 

Total  Research,  development  test  and  evaluation, 

tttttttt.tttttttttttttTtt.tt^tttttTTtttt 

BA 

5,258,341 

53236 

636,400 

53730 

Army  (net). 

O 

5,512,532 

538,700 

5.770,800 

5,91130 

Research,  development  test,  and  evaluation,  Navy . 

Appropriation,  current  . 

051  BA 

9,486,697 

8,937,453 

" -59730 

*8,19430 

"9,488,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

240,166 

234,500 

250,000 

"250,000 

Outlays  (gross) . „ . . 

O 

9,400,559 

9,421,43 

8,841.831 

"9,188,666 

"-334,33 

"-192,831 

"-46,566 

Research,  development  test  and  evaluation,  Navy 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

BA 

9,72633 

8,57433 

8,44430 

9,73830 

(gross). 

O 

9,400,559 

9.007,100 

8,649,000 

9,142,100 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

-240166 

-234,500 

-250,000 

"-250,000 

Total  Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation, 

. . . . . . . . 

BA 

9,486,697 

830,453 

8,19430 

93830 

Navy  (net) 

O 

9,160,393 

8,852,600 

8,399,000 

8,892,100 
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XII. B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  Four-67 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation,  Air  Force  ... 

Appropriation,  current 

051 

BA 

13,507,289 

11,793,971 

"-107,400 

*15,154,600 

"15,184,600 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

2,117,271 

2,511,286 

2339,000 

"2,563,900 

Outlays  (gross) . .  . . . 

O 

16.560,235 

1 5.442.478 

16.684,146 

"17,332,766 

"-62,292 

"-31,146 

"-9.666 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation,  Air 

BA 

15,624,560 

14,197^57 

17,693,600 

17,748300 

Force  (gross) 

O 

16,560.235 

15,380,186 

16,653,000 

17,323,100 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051 

BA/O 

-2,117,271 

-2,51 1 ,286 

-2,539,000 

"-2,563,900 

Total  Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation, 

BA 

13,507,289 

11,686371 

15,154,600 

15,184,600 

Air  Force  (net). 

O 

14,442.964 

12,868,900 

*  14,114,000 

14,759,200 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation,  Defense 

Appropriation,  current 

051 

BA 

8,015,400 

9,022,090 

agencies 

"-113,000 

*10,032300 

"10,190,400 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

172,389 

296300 

250,900 

"240,100 

Outlays  (gross) 

O 

8.367,008 

8,767,560 

9,626,105 

"10.176,897 

"-58,760 

"-43,505 

"-7,797 

Research,  development  test  and  evaluation, 

BA 

8,187,789 

9,205390 

10383,400 

10,430300 

Defense  agencies  (gross). 

O 

8,367,008 

8,708,000 

9.582,600 

10,169.100 

Total,  offsetting  collections  ... 

051 

BA JO 

-172,389 

-296,500 

-250,900 

"-240,100 

Total  Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 

BA 

8,015,400 

8,909,090 

10,032300 

10,190,400 

Defense  agencies  (net). 

O 

8,194,619 

8,412,300 

9,331  700 

9,929,000 

Developmental  test  and  evaluation,  Defense 

Appropriation,  current . 

051 

BA 

178,221 

237310 

*286,300 

w  289,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  .. 

BA 

6,487 

40,000 

40,000 

"40,000 

Outlays  (gross)  . 

O 

122,300 

217,700 

254.800 

"283,200 

Developmental  test  and  evaluation,  Defense  (gross) 

BA 

184,708 

277310 

326,300 

329,000 

O 

122,300 

217,700 

254,800 

283300 

Total,  offsetting  coiections  . 

051 

BA fO 

-6,487 

-40,000 

-40.000 

"-40,000 

Total  Developmental  test  and  evaluation,  Defense 

BA 

178,221 

237310 

286300 

289,000 

(net). 

O 

115,813 

177,700 

214.800 

243.200 

Operational  test  and  evaluation,  Defense  ... 

Appropriation,  current  . . . 

051 

BA 

12,725 

13350 

*14300 

"14,700 

Outlays . 

O 

31,693 

22,300 

10,300 

"10,800 

Total  Operational  test  and  evaluation,  Defense 

BA 

12,725 

13350 

14300 

14,700 

O 

31,693 

22,300 

10,300 

10,800 

Total  Federal  funds  Research,  Development.  Test, 

BA 

38,458,673 

34349,910 

39,918300 

41,034,000 

and  Evaluation. 

O 

37,458,014 

35,542,500 

37,840,600 

39,745,500 

Military  Construction 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds: 

Military  construction,  Army 

Appropnation,  current  . . ... . 

051 

BA 

729,776 

677392 

*851300 

"959300 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

1 ,496,367 

1300,000 

1300,000 

"1300,000 

Outlays  (gross)  . . . 

O 

2,496,378 

2,313,200 

2390.700 

"2,378,000 

Military  construction,  Army  (gross) 

BA 

2326,143 

2,177392 

2351300 

2,459300 

O 

2,496  378 

2,313,200 

2,290,700 

2,378,000 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051 

BAA) 

-1,496,367 

-1,500,000 

-1,500,000 

"-1,500,000 

Total  Military  construction,  Army  (net)  .  . 

BA 

729,776 

677392 

851300 

959300 

O 

1,000,011 

813300 

790,700 

878.000 

Military  construction,  Navy . 

Appropriation,  current  . 

051 

BA 

1,126,050 

1,126,406 

"-37,000 

*657300 

"745,100 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  ,. 

BA 

230,042 

300,000 

310300 

"321,056 

Outlays  (gross) .  . 

O 

1,606.235 

1,439,651 

1,397  159 

"1,171,096 

"-4,551 

" -18,759 

"-8,140 

Military  construction,  Navy  (gross) 

BA 

1,356,092 

1389,406 

968,600 

1366,156 

O 

1,606,235 

1,435,100 

1.378.400 

1,162,956 
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Part  Four-68 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  ot  dollars) 


Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Total  offsetting  collections 

051  BAO 

-230,042 

-300,000 

-310,800 

*-321,056 

Totat  Military  construction,  Navy  (net)  . 

BA 

1,126,050 

1,089,406 

657,800 

745,100 

0 

1  376,193 

1,135.100 

1,067,600 

841,900 

Military  construction  Air  Force  ....  ...  , 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

1,170,796 

897,704 

"  -83,000 

*1,082,400 

*700,500 

Spending  authority  !rom  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

-75 

720 

493 

"508 

Outlays  (gross)  ... 

0 

1,190,050 

1,063,694 

1,041,193 

*  1,016,208 

"  -8,474 

"-35,000 

"-21,600 

Military  construction,  Air  Force  (gross) 

BA 

1,170,721 

815,424 

1,082393 

781,008 

0 

1,190,050 

1,057,220 

1,006,193 

994,608 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

75 

-720 

-493 

"-508 

Total  Military  construction,  Ar  Force  (net) 

BA 

1,170,796 

814,704 

1,082,400 

780,500 

0 

1,190,125 

1,056,500 

1,005,700 

994,100 

Military  construction,  Defense  agencies  ..... 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

509,830 

533,169 

*571,600 

"  236,1 00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  .. 

BA 

8,392 

10,000 

Outlays  (gross) .  . .  . .  .. 

0 

485,005 

491,000 

557,200 

"547,700 

Military  construction  Defense  agencies  (gross)  . 

.  . 

BA 

518,222 

543,169 

571,600 

236,100 

0 

485,005 

491,000 

557,200 

547,700 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . . . . 

051  BAO 

-8.392 

-10,000 

Total  Military  construction,  Defense  agencies  (net)  .. 

BA 

509,830 

533,169 

571,600 

236,100 

O 

476,613 

481,000 

557,200 

547,700 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  infrastructure 

Appropnation,  current  . . 

051  BA 

402,789 

192,700 

*  358,800 

266300 

Spending  authonty  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  . 

BA 

31,642 

40,000 

20,000 

"20,000 

Outlays  (gross)  . .  . . 

.0 

518,313 

406,100 

388,100 

"353,700 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  infrastructure 

BA 

434,431 

232,700 

378,800 

286,200 

(gross) 

O 

518,313 

406,100 

388,100 

353,700 

Totat,  offsetting  collections  . 

051  BAO 

-31,642 

-40,000 

-20.000 

"-20,000 

Total  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

BA 

402,789 

192,700 

358,800 

266,200 

infrastructure  (net). 

O 

486,671 

366,100 

368  100 

333,700 

Military  construction.  Army  National  Guard 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

230,490 

313,224 

*50,400 

"54,100 

Outlays . . 

O 

170,867 

190,600 

246,200 

"172,500 

Outlays  for  grants  to  State  and  local  governments 

0 

(150,000) 

(200,000) 

(32,000) 

"(5,000) 

Total  Military  construction,  Army  National  Guard 

BA 

230,490 

313,224 

50,400 

54,100 

O 

170,867 

190,600 

246,200 

172,500 

Military  construction,  Air  National  Guard 

Appropnation,  current  .  . 

051  BA 

235,867 

180,560 

*131,800 

"40,600 

Outlays 

O 

150,770 

169,700 

179,400 

"152,000 

Total  Military  construction,  Air  National  Guard  . 

BA 

235,867 

180,560 

131,800 

40,600 

O 

150,770 

169,700 

179,400 

152,000 

Military  construction,  Army  Reserve 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

99,124 

77,426 

*57,500 

"28300 

Outlays  . 

O 

81,471 

74,600 

76,400 

"67,000 

Total  Military  construction,  Army  Reserve 

BA 

99,124 

77,426 

57,500 

2830C 

O 

81,471 

74,600 

76,400 

67.000 

Military  construction  Naval  Reserve 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

54,250 

80,307 

*20,900 

"26,400 

Outlays  . 

O 

62,199 

47,900 

59,400 

"40,700 

Totat  Military  construction  Nava!  Reserve 

BA 

54,250 

80,307 

20,900 

26,400 

O 

62199 

47,900 

59  400 

40,700 

Military  construction,  Ar  Force  Reserve  . 

Appropriation,  current  ...  . 

051  BA 

46,200 

38,600 

*20,800 

"36,700 

Outlays . 

O 

66,619 

50,800 

37.100 

"28,600 

Total  Military  construction,  Ar  Force  Reserve 

BA 

46,200 

38,600 

20300 

36,700 

O 

66,619 

50,800 

37,100 

28,600 
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Part  Four-69 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Base  realignment  and  closure  account 

Appropriation,  current  ... 

051  BA 

480,000 

998,100 

*  733,600 

*  540,700 

Outlays .  .... .. 

0 

18,255 

206,500 

560.100 

'  674.800 

Total  Base  realignment  and  closure  account 

BA 

480,000 

998,100 

733,600 

540,700 

0 

18,255 

206,500 

560  100 

674.800 

Foreign  currency  fluctuations,  construction  . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

19,356 

Reappropnation 

BA 

25,000 

Total  Foreign  currency  fluctuations,  construction  . 

BA 

44,356 

Total  Federal  funds  Military  Construction  .... 

BA 

5,129,528 

4,995,488 

4,536,900 

3,714,400 

0 

5,079,794 

4,592,000 

4  947,900 

4,731, 000 

Family  Housing 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds: 

Family  housing,  Army  ... 

Appropriation,  current .  . 

051  BA 

1,432,156 

1,525,353 

*  1,534,300 

'1,476,800 

Spending  authonty  from  offsetting  collecbons,  indefinite 

BA 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

'16,000 

Outlays  (gross)  .  . 

0 

1  745,153 

1,585.700 

1.521,500 

'1,521,300 

Family  housing.  Army  (gross)  .  . 

BA 

1,443,277 

1,541,353 

1,550,300 

1,492,800 

0 

1,745,153 

t. 585, 700 

1.521,500 

t, 52 1,300 

Total,  offsetting  collecbons 

051  BA/O 

-11,121 

-16,000 

-16,000 

'-16,000 

Total  Family  housing,  Army  (net)  . 

BA 

1,432,156 

1^25,353 

1,534,300 

1,476,800 

0 

1,734.032 

1  569.700 

1,505.500 

1.505.300 

Family  housing,  Navy  and  Manne  Corps 

Appropriation,  current  . 

051  BA 

792,421 

854,981 

*879,900 

792,900 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

29,759 

16,100 

9,728 

'10,065 

Outlays  (gross)  . 

O 

833,343 

854,100 

876  928 

'925.465 

Family  housing.  Navy  and  Manne  Corps  (gross) 

BA 

822,180 

871,081 

889,628 

802,965 

O 

833.343 

854  100 

876,928 

925,465 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BAt) 

-29,759 

-16,100 

-9,728 

'-10.065 

Total  Family  housing,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (net) 

BA 

792,421 

854,981 

879,900 

792,900 

O 

803.584 

838.000 

867.200 

915,400 

Family  housing,  Air  Force  . .  .  . 

Appropriation,  current . 

051  BA 

870,004 

888,435 

*1,081,500 

'  1,167.000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collecbons,  indefinite 

BA 

9,032 

9,500 

8,311 

'8,275 

Outlays  (gross) . . 

O 

951  949 

918,900 

1.019.311 

'1,135,675 

Family  housing,  Air  Force  (gross)  . . 

. 

BA 

879,036 

897,935 

1,089,811 

1,175,275 

O 

951,949 

918.900 

1,019.311 

1,135,675 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BAO 

-9.032 

-9,500 

-8,311 

'-8.275 

Total  Family  housing,  Air  Force  (net)  . 

BA 

870,004 

888,435 

1,081,500 

1,167,000 

O 

942.917 

909,400 

1,011  000 

1  127  400 

Family  housing,  Defense  agencies 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

21,124 

20,715 

*26,200 

'26,800 

Spending  authonty  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

535 

800 

800 

'800 

Outlays  (gross)  . 

O 

18,709 

18,900 

23.300 

'24,600 

Family  housing,  Defense  agenaes  (gross) 

BA 

21,659 

21,515 

27,000 

27,600 

O 

18  709 

18,900 

23.300 

24,600 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051  BA/O 

-535 

-800 

800 

'-800 

Total  Family  housing,  Defense  agencies  (net) 

BA 

21,124 

20,715 

26,200 

26,800 

O 

18.174 

18.100 

22.500 

23,800 

Public  Enterprise  Funds: 

Homeowners  assistance  fund  Defense . 

Appropriation,  current 

051  BA 

25,100 

5,100 

84,000 

'85  000 

Authority  to  borrow,  permanent,  indefinite 

BA 

1,827 

1,435 

5,000 

5,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections 

BA 

4,988 

4,683 

5,000 

5,500 

Outlays  (gross) 

O 

6,956 

5.883 

18,000 

'48.500 

Homeowners  assistance  fund  Defense  (gross)  . 

BA 

31,915 

11,218 

94.000 

95,500 

O 

6,956 

5,883 

18,000 

48.500 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Total,  offsetting  colections  . . .  .....  . .  051  BA JO 

-4,988 

-4,683 

-5,000 

*-5,000 

Total  Homeowners  assistance  fund,  Defense  (net) 

.  BA 

26,927 

6,535 

69,000 

90300 

0 

1,968 

1,200 

13,000 

43,500 

Total  Federal  funds  Family  Housing  ...  „ 

BA 

3,142,632 

3386,019 

3,610300 

3354,000 

0 

3,500,675 

3,336,400 

3,419300 

3,615,400 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

Federal  funds 

General  end  Special  Funds: 

Special  foreign  currency  program . 

Outlays  ..  . .  ..  051  0 

349 

Revolving  and  Management  Funds 

Federal  funds 

Public  Enterprise  Funds: 

National  defense  stockpile  transaction  fund 

Appropriation,  current . .  ...  051  BA 

10,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  ..  BA 

35,712 

120,000 

108,700 

*108,700 

Outlays  (gross) .  0 

124,509 

123,900 

112,000 

*110,300 

National  defense  stockprle  transaction  fund  (gross) . 

.  BA 

35,712 

130,000 

108,700 

108,700 

0 

124,509 

123,900 

112,000 

110,300 

Total,  offsetting  collections  .  ....  051  BA/O 

-35,712 

-120,000 

-108,700 

*-108.700 

Total  National  defense  stockpile  transaction  fund 

BA 

10 ,000 

(net). 

0 

88,797 

3,900 

3,300 

1,600 

William  Langer  jewel  bearing  plant  revolving  fund . . 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  coflections,  Indefinite  ..  051  BA 

4,912 

4,860 

5,051 

*5351 

Outlays  (gross)  . .  O 

4,861 

4,860 

5,051 

*5351 

William  langer  jewel  bearing  plant  revolving  fund 

...  .. .......  ....  ..  .....  ...  BA 

4,912 

4360 

5,051 

5351 

(gross). 

O 

4,861 

4,860 

5,051 

5351 

Total,  offsetting  collections  .  051  BA/O 

-4,912 

-4,860 

-5,051 

*-5351 

Total  Wifiiam  Langer  jewel  bearing  plant  revolving 

. .  BA 

fund  (net). 

O 

-51 

laundry  service,  Naval  Academy 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  '^definite  ..  051  BA 

2r570 

2,622 

Outlays  (gross)  ....  .. ... .... ..  ..  . ....  . .  .....  O 

2,745 

2,622 

Laundry  sennoe,  Naval  Academy  (gross) 

.  BA 

2,570 

2,622 

O 

2,745 

2,622 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . . .  051  BA/O 

-2,570 

-2,622 

Total  Laundry  service,  Naval  Academy  (net) 

. . .  . . .  .  ..  ..  ..  BA 

O 

175 

Intragovam mental  Funds: 

Pentagon  reservation  maintenance  revolving  fund 

Appropriation,  currenl . .  ...  . .  051  BA 

*63300 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  ..  BA 

82,300 

66,600 

*68300 

Outlays  (gross)  ....  O 

37,500 

48,700 

*89,600 

Pentagon  reservation  maintenance  revolving  fund 

BA 

82300 

66,600 

131300 

(gross). 

O 

37,500 

48,700 

89.600 

Total,  offsetting  collections  051  BM) 

-82,300 

-66,600 

*-68,200 

Total  Pentagon  reservation  maintenance  revolving 

BA 

63,300 

fund  (net). 

O 

-44,800 

-17,900 

21,400 

Army  stock  fund  . . . . 

Appropriation,  correal  051  BA 

-114,000 

381,400 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  indefinite  BA 

195,226 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  BA 

7,388,473 

6,483,400 

Outlays  (gross) .  O 

7,216,792 

6,700,500 

Army  stock  fund  (gross)  .  ..  ... 

. .  ..  . . . .  . . .  ........  ........  BA 

7,469,699 

6364300 

0 

7,218,792 

8,700,500 

Total,  offsetting  collections  ..  ...  051  BA/O 

-7,388,473 

-8,483,400 

Total  Army  stock  fund  (net)  ..  ...  . 

BA 

61,226 

381,400 

O 

-169,681 

217,100 
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XII. B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  Four-71 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account 

Navy  stock  fund . . 

Navy  stock  fund  (gross)  . 

Total  Navy  stock  fund  (net) . 

Air  Force  stock  fund . 

Air  Force  stock  fund  (gross) . 

Total  Air  Force  stock  fund  (net) . 

Defense  stock  fund . 


Defense  slock  fund  (gross)  . . . 

Total  Defense  slock  fund  (net) . 

Army  industrial  fund . .. . . . . . 

Army  industrial  fund  (gross)  . 

Total  Army  industrial  fund  (net) . 

Navy  industrial  fund . • , . 

Navy  industrial  fund  (gross) . . . . 

Total  Navy  industrial  fund  (net) . 

Marine  Corps  industrial  fund . .. . 

Marine  Corps  industrial  fund  (gross)  . 

Total  Marine  Corps  industrial  fund  (net)  . 

Air  Force  industrial  fund . - . 

Air  Force  industrial  fund  (gross) . . 

Total  Air  Force  industrial  fund  (net)  . . 


Appropriation,  current  .  . 051  BA 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  coflections.  indefinHa  BA 

Outlays  (gross) .  0 

o* 

Total,  offsetting  coflections . . 051  BA/O 

_ _ _  BA 

0 

Appropriation,  current . . . 051  BA 

Contract  authority,  permanent  indefinita _ _  BA 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  coflections,  indefinite  BA 

Outlays  (gross) . .. .  0 

o* 

Total,  offsetting  coflections .  051  BA/O 

. .. . . . . .  BA 

0 

Appropriation,  current  . 051  BA 

Contract  authority,  permanent  indefinite  . .  BA 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinita  BA 

Outlays  (gross) _ _ _ _ _ _ _  0 

. .  sr 

Total,  offsetting  coflections . 051  BA/O 

_ _ _ _  BA 

O 

Appropnabon,  current .  051  BA 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  BA 

Outlays  (gross) .  O 

.  BA 

O 

Total,  offsetting  collections .  051  BA/O 

. . .  BA 

O 

Appropriation,  current  . .  051  BA 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinita  BA 

Outlays  (cross) . . . . .  O 

. . . .. . . .  BA 

O 

Total,  offsetting  collections . 051  BA/O 

.  BA 

O 

Appropriation,  current  .  051  BA 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  ..  BA 

Outlays  (gross) .  O 

o* 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . . —  051  BA/O 

. . .  BA 

0 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  ..  051  BA 

Outlays  (gross)  . .  O 

.  BA 

O 

Total,  offsetting  collections .  051  BA/O 


BA 

O 


1990  actual  1991  estimate  1992  astimate  1993  estimate 


-411,700 

8,043,500 

9,440323 

8,114,248 

9,382,723 

7,631,800 

9,440323 

8,114,248 

9,382.723 

-8,043,500 

-9.440.823 

-411,700 

70,748 

-58,100 

111,100 

887300 

9,559 

9,309,250 

13388324 

9,352,762 

13,529,424 

9,429,909 

13374,124 

9352.762 

13,529,424 

-9,309,250 

-13.086324 

120,659 

887300 

43,512 

443300 

-195,000 

1,018,181 

10381,198 

13352,700 

10,702,838 

13,830,700 

11,404,379 

13352,700 

10,702.838 

13.830.700 

-10,581,198 

-13,852,700 

823,181 

121,640 

-22,000 

-14,300 

151,100 

2374,126 

2,542,400 

2,901,424 

2,596,600 

2,959,826 

2,693300 

2,901,424 

2,596,600 

-2,974,126 

-2.542,400 

-14,300 

151,100 

-72,702 

54,200 

-100,000 

238,700 

17365,968 

15,173357 

16,991,574 

15,134,757 

17365,968 

15,412,657 

16,991,574 

15,134,757 

-17,365,968 

-15,173,957 

-100,000 

238,700 

-374,394 

-39,200 

-4,000 

121,133 

105,724 

119,139 

104,424 

117,133 

105,724 

119,139 

104,424 

-121,133 

-105,724 

-4,000 

-1,994 

-1,300 

5395,479 

5,758,899 

6,091340 

5,748.099 

5395,479 

5,758399 

6.091340 

5,748,099 

-5,895,479 

-5,758,899 

195,761 

-10,800 
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Part  Four-72  THE  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1 992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Defense  industrial  fund . 

Appropriation,  current  .  ..  ...  051  BA 

-29,200 

4,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  .  BA 

1,313,571 

1,350,200 

Outlays  (gross)  .  . . . .  .  0 

1,164.662 

1,342,100 

Defense  industrial  fund  (gross) 

BA 

1,284,371 

1,354,200 

0 

1,164,662 

1,342,100 

Total  offsetting  collections .  051  BA/O 

-1,313,571 

-1,350,200 

Total  Defense  industrial  fund  (net)  .  ............ 

. . . .  ba 

29,200 

4,000 

0 

-146,909 

-8,100 

Defense  business  operations  fund 

Appropnation.  cuneni  051  BA 

3,400,200 

■"  2,273,200 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections  indefinite  ,  BA 

73,843,417 

v  75,056,549 

Outlays  (gross)  ....  . .  . .  0 

75,669.217 

"77.306,749 

Defense  business  operations  fund  (gross) 

BA 

77,243,617 

77,329,749 

0 

75.669,217 

77,306,749 

Total,  offsetting  collections  051  BA/O 

-73,843,417 

"-75.056,549 

Total  Defense  business  operations  fund  (net) . 

. . . .  BA 

3,400,200 

2,273,200 

0 

1.825,800 

2.250,200 

Navy  management  fund  . .  . . 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  ..  051  BA 

558,762 

573,790 

571,200 

"  568,500 

Outlays  (gross)  .  .  .  O 

589,946 

573,790 

571,200 

"568.500 

Navy  management  fund  (gross)  .  . . 

.  . .  BA 

558,762 

573,790 

571,200 

568,500 

O 

589,946 

573,790 

571,200 

568,500 

Total,  offsetting  collections  051  BA/O 

-558  762 

-573,790 

-571,200 

*  -568.500 

Total  Navy  management  fund  (net) . 

. .  ....  BA 

O 

31,184 

Army  conventional  ammunition  working  capital  fund 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  051  BA 

2,790,226 

2,276,146 

1,707,000 

"1,778,100 

Outlays  (gross)  . . .  O 

2,676,056 

2,276,146 

1,707,000 

"1,778,100 

Army  conventional  ammunition  working  capital  fund 

BA 

2,790,226 

2,276,146 

1,707,000 

1,778,100 

(gross). 

O 

2,676,056 

2,276,146 

1,707,000 

1,778,100 

Total,  offsetting  collections  051  BA/O 

-2,790,226 

-2.276146 

-1,707,000 

"-1,778,100 

Total  Army  conventional  ammunition  working  capital 

.  ...  . .  ..  .  ..  BA 

fund  (net) 

O 

-114,170 

Emergency  response  fund  ..  ..  .. 

Appropnation,  current  051  BA 

100,000 

Total  Federal  funds  Revolving  and  Management 

..  ..  .  .  BA 

565,866 

1,673,100 

3,400,200 

2,336,500 

Funds. 

O 

-830,084 

534.100 

1,811,200 

2.273,200 

Allowances 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds: 

Other  legislation . .  .  . . 

Appropriation,  current  . .  . .  051  BA 

■'-185,900 

"-792,900 

Outlays . . . .  O 

'  -2,457,400 

"-1,133,100 

Savings  from  reform  of  Davis-Bacon  Act 

Appropriation,  current  ...  ...  051  BA 

'-150,000 

"-110,000 

Outlays  (gross)  ..  .  .  O 

'-81,000 

"-113,900 

Total  Savings  from  reform  ol  Davis-Bacon  Act . 

. .  .  .......  BA 

-150,000 

-110,000 

O 

-81,000 

-113,900 

General  transfer  authority  outlay  allowance  ....... 

Outlays . . . . . . .  051  O 

420,000 

"330,000 

Total  Federal  funds  Allowances 

. . . .  ba 

-335,900 

-902,900 

0 

-2,118  400 

-917,000 

Trust  Funds 

Trust  funds 

Department  of  the  Army  trust  funds . 

Appropriation,  permanent  indefinite . .  .  ....  051  BA 

117 

700 

700 

"700 

Outlays  ..................................... . ........... . . . .  O 

161 

400 

400 

"400 

Department  of  the  Navy  trust  funds  .. 

Appropriation,  permanent,  ^definite  .  051  BA 

38,012 

30,300 

29,400 

"30,400 

Outlays . . . .  O 

34,401 

28,600 

27,600 

"28,100 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  general  gift  fund 

Appropriation,  permanent  ^definite .  .  051  BA 

247 

200 

200 

"200 

Outlays  ... . . . . . . .  O 

118 

200 

200 

"200 
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Part  Four-76 

THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

Department  of  Defense— Civil— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  aduat  1 99 1  estimate  1992  estimate  1993  estimate 

Trust  funds 


Military  retirement  fund 

Appropriation,  permanent,  indefinite . 

602  BA 

33,970,174 

35  551,417 

36,874,200 

38,523,600 

Outlays  . .  . . 

0 

21,543  594 

22,977,700 

24,672,800 

26,220,800 

Summary 

Federal  funds. 

(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

BA 

10,596,000 

10,782,000 

11,402,000 

12,057,000 

0 

10,597,729 

10,782,000 

11,402,000 

12,057,000 

Trust  funds 

(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

BA 

33,970,174 

35,551,417 

36,874,200 

38,523,600 

0 

21,543,594 

22,977,700 

24,672,800 

26,220,800 

Interfund  transactions  . 

. 

054  BA/O 

-10,596,000 

-10,782,000 

-11,402,000 

12,057,000 

Total  Military  Retirement 

BA 

33,970,174 

35,551,417 

36,874,200 

38,523,600 

0 

21,545,323 

22,977,700 

24.672,800 

26,220,800 

Education  Benefits 

Trust  funds 

Education  benefits  tund 

Appropnation,  permanent,  indefinite . . . 

702  BA 

158,036 

147,600 

125,600 

118,300 

Outlays . 

0 

130.044 

146,700 

1 53,700 

t60,500 

Summary 

Trust  funds: 

(As  shown  in  detail  above)  ... 

BA 

158,036 

147,600 

125,600 

118,300 

0 

130,044 

146,700 

153,700 

160,500 

Intertund  transactions  . . 

. 

702  BA/O 

100,427 

95,824 

-81,209 

78,963 

Total  Education  Benefits 

BA 

57,609 

51,776 

44,391 

39,337 

O 

29  617 

50.876 

72.491 

81,537 

Armed  Services  Retirement  Home 

Soldiers' and  Airmen's  Home 

Trust  funds 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Appropriation,  current  ...... 

705  BA 

38,745 

40,581 

42,123 

43,339 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

123 

215 

226 

Outlays  (gross)  . . 

O 

38,536 

40,611 

42,193 

43,216 

Operation  and  maintenance  (gross) 

BA 

38,868 

40,7% 

42,349 

43,339 

O 

38.536 

40,611 

42,193 

43,216 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . 

705  BA/O 

123 

-215 

-226 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance  (net)  . 

BA 

38,745 

40,581 

42,123 

43,339 

O 

38.413 

40.3% 

4t,%7 

43,216 

Capitat  outlays  .....  ...  ...  ...  . .  .... 

Appropriation,  current 

705  BA 

9,375 

11,223 

4,220 

10,000 

Outlays . 

O 

20  602 

21,4% 

24.033 

9.004 

Payment  of  claims  , 

Appropriation,  permanent,  indefinite 

705  BA 

5 

5 

5 

Outlays  . 

O 

5 

5 

5 

Soldiers  and  Airmen's  Home  revolving  fund  _ _ 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  . 

705  BA 

696 

628 

875 

Outlays  (gross)  . 

O 

611 

628 

875 

Soldiers  and  Airmen’s  Home  revolving  fund  (gross) 

. 

BA 

696 

628 

875 

O 

611 

628 

875 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

705  BA/O 

-696 

-628 

-875 

Total  Soldiers’  and  Airmen's  Home  revolving  fund 

BA 

(net). 

O 

-85 

Summary 

Trust  funds 

(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

. . . . . . . . . 

BA 

48,120 

51,809 

46,348 

53,344 

O 

58,930 

61,897 

66,005 

52,225 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 

Proprietary  recepts  from  the  public  . . . 

. . . . - 

705  BA/*0 

-4,896 

- 4.93$ 

- 6,814 

-7,377 

Total  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 

BA 

43,224 

46,870 

39,534 

45, %7 

O 

54,034 

56,958 

59,191 

44,848 
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XII. B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT 


Part  Four-75 


Department  of  Defense— Civil— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributanes 

Appropriation,  curreni  . 

301  BA 

330,298 

344,606 

348,550 

346,550 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

568 

440 

450 

460 

Outlays  (gross) . .. — - - - 

0 

333,162 

380,318 

346,417 

347,010 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributanes 

BA 

330,864 

345,046 

347,000 

347,010 

(gross). 

0 

333,162 

380,318 

346,417 

347,010 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . . . . 

301  BA/O 

-571 

-440 

-450 

-460 

Total  Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  trfrutaries 

BA 

330,293 

344,606 

346,550 

346*50 

(net) 

0 

332,591 

379.878 

345,967 

346.550 

Permanent  appropnations: 

(Water  resources)  ..  ...  ...  .  . . . 

(Appropriation,  permanent,  indefinite)  . 

301  BA 

7,686 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

(Outlays)  .  . .  . 

0 

4,658 

7,686 

7,000 

7,000 

(Other  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance) . . . 

(Appropriation,  permanent  indefinite)  .. .. 

806  BA 

7,014 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

(Outlays)  .  .... 

O 

5,890 

7,014 

6,000 

6000 

(Outlays  for  grants  to  State  and  local  governments) 

O 

(5,890) 

(7,014) 

(6,000) 

(6,000) 

Total  Permanent  appropriations  . - . - . 

BA 

14,700 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

O 

10,548 

14,700 

13,000 

13,000 

Intragovtmmental  Funds: 

Revolvinn  fund  . 

Appropriation,  current  . . 

301  BA 

9,860 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  , 

BA 

2,210,324 

2,197,025 

2,097,000 

Outlays  (Gross)  .... ..  .......  . . . 

O 

2,168,324 

2,197,025 

2.097,000 

Revolving  fund  (gross)  ...  . . 

BA 

2,220,184 

2,197,025 

2,097,000 

O 

2,168,324 

2  197,025 

2,097,000 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

301  BAO 

-2,210,324 

-2,197.025 

-2,097.000 

Total  RevoMnn  fund  (net)  . 

. . . . . . . 

BA 

9,860 

O 

-42,000 

Trust  funds 

Inland  waterways  trust  fund 

Appropriation,  current  . . 

301  BA 

124,082 

117,000 

137,410 

126*19 

Outlays..  . 

O 

123,190 

92,142 

129,246 

130,816 

Rivers  and  harbors  contributed  funds 

Appropriation,  permanent,  indefinite 

301  BA 

135,819 

176,000 

228*40 

229,340 

Outlays  . .  .  .  ... 

O 

138,192 

176,000 

228,840 

229.340 

Harbor  maintenance  trust  fund  . 

Appropriation,  current 

301  BA 

159,074 

485*00 

498,600 

518*70 

Outlays .  ..... 

O 

159,074 

485,500 

498.600 

516,370 

Coastal  wetlands  restoration  trust  fund  . 

Appropriation,  permanent,  indefinite  ..  .. 

301  BA 

34,012 

35*19 

Outlays  . 

O 

34,012 

35,819 

Summary 

Federal  funds: 

(As  shown  in  detail  above)  . 

. . . . . . . . .. . 

BA 

2*13*77 

2,712,996 

2*72,174 

3,029,643 

O 

3,070,912 

2,772*88 

2,797,487 

2,953,600 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts. 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  puttie  . 

301  BA/O 

-7,114 

-6,100 

-6,100 

-6,100 

303  BAO 

- 15,656 

-17,000 

-18,000 

-19,000 

'-20,000 

'-20,000 

Total  Federal  funds  ... 

BA 

2*90,407 

2,689*96 

2,828,074 

2*84*43 

O 

3,047,942 

2,749,288 

2,753,387 

2,908,500 

Trust  funds- 

(As  shown  in  detail  above)  .  . . 

. . . . 

BA 

418,975 

778*00 

898*62 

907,948 

O 

420*56 

753,642 

890,698 

912*45 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts: 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  pubfic 

301  BAO 

-144,668 

- 186,300 

-239,280 

-239,910 

Total  Trust  funds . .  .  . . —  ..  . 

BA 

274*07 

592*00 

659*62 

668*38 

O 

275,788 

567,342 

651,418 

672,435 

Total  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

. 

BA 

3,164,714 

3*82,096 

3,487,656 

3,652*81 

O 

3,323,730 

3,316,630 

3,404,805 

3,580,935 

Military  Retirement 

Fedora!  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds: 

Payment  to  military  retirement  fund 

Appropriation,  permanent,  indefinite 

054  BA 

10*96,000 

10,782,000 

11*02,000 

*1 2*57*00 

, 

Outlays  ,  ... 

O 

10,596,000 

10,782,000 

11,402,000 

*  12*57,000 

Retired  pay,  Defense 

Outlays 

602  O 

1,729 
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Part  Four-74  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992 


Department  of  Defense— Civil 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Cemeterial  Expenses,  Army 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation,  current 

705  BA 

12,374 

12*236 

12,587 

12,411 

Outlays  . 

0 

11,848 

12,271 

12.542 

12,865 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds- 

General  investigations 

Appropriation,  current . . * . . 

301  BA 

129,251 

146,435 

160,342 

160,342 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections  indefinite 

BA 

1,310 

1,000 

1,300 

1,300 

Outlays  (gross)  ..  ,  ....  ...  ... 

0 

135,699 

150,117 

157,470 

161,642 

General  investigations  (gross) 

BA 

130,561 

147,435 

161,642 

161,642 

0 

135,699 

150,117 

157.470 

161.642 

Total  offsetting  collections 

301  BA/O 

-1,310 

-1,000 

-1,300 

-1.300 

Total  General  investigations  (net)  . 

BA 

129,251 

146,435 

160,342 

160,342 

0 

134,389 

149,117 

156,170 

160.342 

Construction,  general 

Approbation,  current 

301  BA 

959,729 

1,026,086 

1,064,947 

1,222,605 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

310,428 

349,309 

397,410 

400,000 

Outlays  (gross)  .  .  . . . . 

0 

1.490,494 

1,281,500 

1,423,783 

1,546,124 

Construction,  general  (gross) 

BA 

1,270,157 

1,375,395 

1,482,357 

1,622,605 

0 

1,490,494 

1,281,500 

1,423,783 

1.546.124 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

301  BA/O 

-310,432 

-349,309 

-397,410 

-400,000 

Total  Construction,  genera!  (net)  . 

BA 

959,725 

1,026,086 

1,064,947 

1,222,605 

0 

1,180,062 

932,191 

1,026,373 

1.146.124 

Operation  end  maintenance,  genera! 

(Water  resources) 

(Appropriation,  current) 

301  BA 

1*21 9,425 

945,169 

1,001*335 

999,146 

(Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite) 

BA 

180,121 

502,036 

515,600 

540,000 

(Outlays  (gross)) . . 

O 

1,376,167 

1.511.852 

1,508,502 

1,539,584 

Total  (Water  resources) 

#ttft#t„#tt-t„t#tttttt#t#^ . ii|ilMil|IMCIMIMMarttttttttM  m#tttt . m#t. 

BA 

1,399,546 

1 ,447*205 

1  *516*935 

1,539,146 

O 

1.376,167 

1,511,852 

1,508.502 

1,539.584 

(Recreational  resources) 

(Appropriation,  current)  ...... 

303  BA 

19,720 

20,000 

15,000 

17,000 

'20,000 

(Outlays  (gross))  .... 

O 

19.720 

20.000 

15.000 

17,000 

'20,000 

Total  (Recreational  resources)  . 

BA 

19,720 

20,000 

15,000 

37,000 

O 

19,720 

20,000 

15,000 

37,000 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general  (gross) 

BA 

1,419,266 

1,467*205 

1 .531.W5 

1  *576,146 

O 

1,395,887 

1,531,852 

1.523.502 

1.576,584 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

301  BA/O 

-180,170 

-502,036 

-515.600 

-540.000 

Total  Operation  and  maintenance,  ganera!  (net) 

. . . . ttttttt . . . 

BA 

1,239,096 

965,169 

1,016*335 

1,036,146 

O 

1,215,717 

1,029,816 

1,007,902 

1.036,584 

Reguialory  program 

Appropriation,  current 

301  BA 

68,455 

71,100 

86,000 

86,000 

Outlays 

O 

65,794 

76,658 

85.255 

86,000 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies  .... 

Approbation,  current 

301  BA 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  .. 

BA 

97,567 

9,751 

9,000 

9,000 

Outlays  (gross) . 

O 

145,363 

55,106 

26,500 

24,000 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies  (gross) 

BA 

117,567 

29,751 

24,000 

24,000 

O 

145,363 

55.106 

26,500 

24.000 

Total,  offsetting  collections  - - - - 

301  BA/O 

-97,567 

-9,751 

-9.000 

-9.000 

Total  Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies  (net) 

BA 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

O 

47796 

45.355 

17,500 

15.000 

General  expenses 

Appropriation  current . . . 

301  BA 

141,907 

126,600 

150,000 

150,000 

Outlays . 

O 

126,015 

144.673 

145.320 

150,000 
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XII. B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT  Part  Four-73 


Department  of  Defense— Military— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Surcharge  collections,  sates  ol  commissary  stores,  Army  . 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  indefinite 

051 

BA 

42,400 

Spending  authonty  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

102,508 

102,783 

Outlays  (nross)  . . . 

O 

103,242 

122,783 

Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary  stores. 

. . . . 

BA 

102,508 

145,183 

Army  (gross). 

O 

103,242 

122,783 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . 

051 

BAD 

-102,508 

-102,783 

Total  Surcharge  collections,  sates  of  commissary 

.  . 

BA 

42,400 

stores,  Army  (net) 

O 

734 

20,000 

Department  of  the  Navy  trust  revolving  funds 

Spending  authonty  from  offsetting  collections  indefinite 

051 

BA 

79,507 

89,944 

24,530 

*  28,072 

Outlays  (gross)  .......  . . . . . . 

O 

73,971 

89,444 

24,030 

*  27,1 572 

Department  ol  the  Navy  trust  revolving  funds  (gross) 

. 

BA 

79,507' 

89,944 

24,530 

28,072 

O 

73,971 

89.444 

24,030 

27,572 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051 

BA/O 

-79,507 

-89,944 

-24,530 

*  -28,072 

Total  Department  ol  the  Navy  trust  revolving  funds 

BA 

(net). 

O 

-5,536 

-500 

-500 

-500 

Department  ol  the  Air  Force  trust  revolving  funds  .. 

Contract  authority,  permanent,  indefinite  . 

051 

BA 

37,700 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite 

BA 

185,166 

187,101 

48,500 

*49,500 

Outlays  (gross)  ..  ..  .  .  ..  . . 

O 

164.337 

168,801 

53.500 

*54.500 

Department  ol  the  Air  Force  trust  revolving  funds 

BA 

185,166 

224,801 

48,500 

49,500 

(gross). 

O 

164,337 

168,801 

53,500 

54,500 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

051 

BA/O 

-185,166 

-187,101 

-48,500 

*  -49,500 

Total  Department  ol  the  Air  Force  trust  revolving 

. 

BA 

37,700 

funds  (net). 

O 

-20,829 

-18  300 

5,000 

5,000 

Surcharge  collections,  sales  ol  commissary  stores, 

Contract  authority,  permanent  indefinite 

051 

BA 

4,400 

delense. 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections,  indefinite  . 

BA 

321,452 

v  338,1 00 

Outlays  (gross)  ..  . 

O 

318,152 

*334,800 

Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary  stores, 

BA 

325,852 

338,100 

delense  (gross). 

O 

318,152 

334,800 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . 

051 

BA/O 

-321,452 

*-338,100 

Total  Surcharge  collections,  sales  ol  commissary 

. 

BA 

4,400 

stores,  delense  (net). 

O 

-3,300 

-3.300 

Total  Trust  funds  Trust  Funds  . . 

BA 

38,376 

111,300 

34,700 

31,300 

O 

9,049 

30,400 

29,400 

29,900 

Summary 

Federal  funds 

(As  shown  in  detail  above)  . . 

. 

BA 

293,857,547 

273,654,022 

279,003,000 

278,635,700 

O 

290,643,634 

288,232,800 

283,771,300 

279,890,600 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  receipts. 

Intrafund  transactions  ..... 

051 

BA/O 

60 

Propnetary  receipts  from  the  public  . 

051 

BAO 

-870,484 

-784,800 

-727,500 

-743, 100 

Total  Federal  funds  .  .. 

BA 

292,987,123 

272,869,222 

278,275,500 

277,892,600 

O 

289  773,210 

287,448,000 

283,043,800 

279,147,500 

Trust  funds 

(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

. 

BA 

38,376 

111,300 

34,700 

31,300 

O 

9,049 

30,400 

29,400 

29,900 

Interfund  transactions  .  ...  ..  . 

051 

BAO 

-26,909 

-27,500 

28,000 

-29,000 

Total  Department  of  Delense — M i 

BA 

292,998,590 

272,953,022 

278,282,200 

277,894,900 

O 

289.755,350 

287,450,900 

283,045,200 

279,148,400 
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XII. B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT  Part  Four-77 


Department  of  Defense— Civil— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

U.S.  Naval  Home 

Trust  funds 

U.S.  Naval  home  —  Operation  and  maintenance 

Appropriation,  current 

705  BA 

10,055 

10,358 

Outlays  ..  . 

0 

9,975 

10,297 

U  S.  Naval  home  —  Capital  program 

Appropnatm  current 

705  BA 

1,253 

3,000 

Outlays 

0 

571 

1.618 

Total  Trust  funds  U  S.  Naval  Home 

BA 

11,308 

13,358 

0 

10.546 

11.915 

Total  Trust  funds  Armed  Services  Retirement  Home 

BA 

43,224 

46,870 

50,842 

59,325 

0 

54  034 

56,958 

69,737 

56,763 

Forest  and  Wildlife  Conservation,  Military  Reservations 

Federal  funds 

General  end  Special  Fundr 

Forest  products  program . . 

Appropriation,  permanent,  indefinite  .  .... 

302  BA 

-1,123 

Wildlife  conservation 

Appropriation,  permanent,  indefinite 

303  BA 

2,002 

2,500 

2,600 

2,700 

Outlays  ,  .  . . 

O 

1,678 

2700 

2,500 

2,500 

Summary 

Federal  funds. 

(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

BA 

879 

2,500 

2,600 

2,700 

O 

1,678 

2,700 

2,500 

2,500 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  receipts. 

Propnetary  receipts  from  the  public 

302  BAO 

1, 123 

303  BA/O 

-2,002 

-2,500 

-2.600 

-2,700 

Total  Forest  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Military 

BA 

Reservations. 

O 

799 

200 

-100 

-200 

The  Mildred  and  Claude  Pepper  Foundation 

Federal  funds 

General  and  Special  Funds. 

Mildred  and  Claude  Pepper  Foundation . 

Appropnation  current  ...  . 

552  BA 

10,000 

Outlays  . . 

0 

10,000 

Summary 

Federal  funds 

(As  shown  in  detait  above) 

BA 

13,532,630 

13,509,732 

14,289,361 

15,101,754 

O 

13,692,167 

13,569,359 

14,214,529 

15,025,965 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public 

301  BAO 

-7,114 

-6,100 

-6.100 

-6.100 

302  BAO 

1, 123 

303  BAO 

-17,858 

-19,500 

- 20.600 

-21700 

20.000 

• -20.000 

Total  Federal  funds . 

BA 

13,508,781 

13,484,132 

14,242,661 

15,053,954 

O 

13,668.318 

13.543.759 

14,167.829 

1 4. 978, 165 

Trust  funds: 

(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

BA 

34,595,305 

36,529,326 

37  956,318 

39  616,550 

O 

22,153,024 

23,939,939 

25,793,749 

27,357,785 

Deductions  tor  offsetting  receipts. 

Proprietary  receipts  trom  the  public 

301  BAO 

- 144.668 

-186,300 

-239.280 

239.910 

705  BAO 

-4.896 

-4.939 

-8,019 

8,935 

Total  Trust  funds  . 

BA 

34,445,741 

36,338,087 

37,709,019 

39,367,705 

0 

22  003  460 

23.748.700 

25,546.450 

27  1  08,940 

Interfund  transactions  ... 

054  BAO 

10,596,000 

-10,782,000 

-11,402,000 

12,057,000 

702  BAO 

-100,427 

-95,824 

-81,209 

78,963 

Total  Department  ot  Detense— Civil 

BA 

37,258,095 

38,944,395 

40,468,471 

42,285,696 

O 

24  975.351 

26,414.635 

28,231,070 

29.951.142 
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Part  Four-196 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Allowances 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual  1991  estimate  1992  estimate  1993  estimate 

Allowances  for: 

Federal  funds 


General  and  Special  Funds; 

Government  contribution  lor  proposed  PHS  commissioned 
corps  retirement  accrual. 

Contingencies  for 

Relatively  uncontrollable  programs . 

Other  requirements . 


Appropnation,  current .  BA 

Outlays .  0 

Appropriation,  current _ BA 

Outlays  . .  0 

Appropriation,  current .  BA 

Outlays .  0 


'96,700  '101,200 

'96  700  '101,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total  Federal  funds  Allowances  for: 


BA  101,200 

O  101,200 


Operation  Desert  Shield 

Federal  funds 


General  and  Special  Funds: 

Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder .  Appropriation,  current 

Outlays . 


BA  29,000,000 

O  '23.200,000  '  4.611,000  '  754,000 


Federal  funds 
(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

Summary 

BA 

29,000,000 

23,200,000 

-15,000,000 

96,700 

4,707,700 

101,200 

855,200 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 
Offsetting  Governmental  receipts 

O 

_  929  BAO 

Total  Allowances . 

BA 

14,000,000 

8.200.000 

96,700 

4.707,700 

101,200 

855,200 

O 

Totals 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account  1990  actual  1991  estimate  1992  estimate  1993  estimate 


Budget  Totals 

Federal  funds. 


(As  shown  In  detail  above)  _ _ 

. .  BA 

1,024,944,906 

1,169,107,070 

1,185,489,773 

1,113,689,726 

O 

1,006,678,494 

1,158,557,381 

1,160,014,439 

1,149,797,960 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts: 

(As  shown  in  detail  above): 

Intrafund  transactions  .  .. 

BAO 

-17,696,990 

-22 122,874 

-22,995,307 

-24,581,843 

Interfund  transactions  from  off-budget  accounts 

BAO 

- 1,062152 

-400,000 

Propnetary  receipts  trom  the  public  ...  ... 

BAO 

- 11538364 

-13,040292 

-13,745.722 

-14,384,757 

'  -55,000 

'-183,551 

' 330,521 

Offsetting  Governmental  receipts 

. .  . . . .  BAO 

-15,000,000 

(Undistributed  by  agency)- 

Propnetary  receipts  from  the  public. 

Other  interest  .  . .  .... 

.  908  BAO 

-2,033 

-817,591 

Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

953  BAO 

-3,004,066 

-3,729,000 

-2,687,000 

-3,285, 157 

Sale  ol  major  assets  . 

...  .  ..  .  954  BAO 

'-85,000 

Other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts  . 

959  BAO 

'- 1,190,731 

'-2291,580 

Total  deductions  . 

. .  . .  BAO 

-33,525,645 

-54,347, 166 

-40,887,311 

-45,030,407 

Federal  fund  totals 

BA 

991,419,261 

1,114,759,904 

1,144,602,462 

1,068,659,319 

O 

973,152,849 

1,104.210,215 

1,119,127,128 

1,104.767,553 

Trust  funds: 

(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

.  BA 

262,496,465 

284,394,277 

305,781,358 

324,464,31 6 

O 

223,639,024 

247,680,355 

264,791,061 

283,064,126 

Deductions  lor  offsetting  receipts: 

(As  shown  m  detail  above): 

Intrafund  transactions 

..  . .  .  ....  ......  .  BAO 

-65,221 

-813 

-813 

-813 

Intrafund  transactions  from  off-budget  accounts 

.  . .  ..  BAO 

-3,049,144 

-3,583,000 

-3,405,000 

- 3,616,000 

' 66,000 

'  66,000 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public  . 

.  BAO 

-23.492,891 

-23,856803 

-24,889,695 

-27,004,009 

'-24,000 

'- 149.000 
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XII. B  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCY  AND  ACCOUNT  part  Four-197 


Totals— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Account 

1990  actual  1991  estimate  1992  estimate  1993  estimate 

(Undistributed  by  agency  v 
Ofl-budget  under  current  law 
Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (on-budget)  ... 

Total  deductions . 

Trust  fund  totals . 

Interfund  transactions  (-): 

Interest  received  by  on-budget  trust  tunds  . . 

Employer  share  employee  retirement  (on-budget)  ... 

Applied  by  agency  above . 

Total  interfund  transactions  . 

Budget  totalsA . 


Federal  funds-. 

(As  shown  in  detail  above) 

Federal  fund  totals  .... 


Trust  funds: 

(As  shown  in  detail  above)  . 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 
(As  shown  in  detail  above v 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public  . 

Interfund  transactions:  Applied  by  agency  above  . 

(Undistributed  by  agency): 

Interfund  transactions  (-): 

Interest  received  by  off-budget  trust  funds  . 

Employer  share  employee  retirement  (off-budget)  ... 

Subtotal  interfund  transactions . 

Total  deductions . 

Trust  fund  totals . 


Off-Budget  total  s.^ 


Federal  Government  totals^ 


951  BA/O 
BAO 

~3.909.022 

-4.971.602 

-5.291.184 

'-132.000 

5.606.075 
•  132.000 

BA/O 

-X, 51$, 278 

-32.412.218 

-33.676.692 

-X, 441. 897 

BA 

231,980,187 

251,982,059 

272,104.666 

288.022,419 

0 

193.122,746 

215.268  137 

23t.114.369 

246,622  229 

902  BAO 

-46,416.295 

-50,179,372 

53,391,228 

56,726,404 

-44,400 

'  364  793 

951  BAO 

“24,135,357 

24,565,269 

25,065,975 

25,518  548 

'  -96,700 

101,200 

BAO 

49,085,919 

73,075,884 

-77,398,044 

80,872,302 

BAO 

139,637,571 

147,820,525 

-156,036,347 

163,583,247 

BA 

1,083,761,877 

1,218,921,438 

1,260,670,781 

1  193,098,491 

.  0 

1,026.638,024 

t,1 71 .657.827 

1,194.205  150 

1.187.006  535 

Off-Budget  Totals 


BA 

3,082,699 

2,721.820 

1,803,668 

1,812,000 

O 

1,625,626 

58,865 

1,123,660 

1,019,000 

BA 

3,082699 

2,721,820 

1,803,668 

1,812,000 

O 

1,625.826 

58  865 

—1  .t  23.660 

I.Ot  9.000 

BA 

307,921,178 

329,847,085 

351,109.292 

379,863424 

O 

249,705,022 

269  364,828 

288631,675 

306,478,209 

BAO 

-127 

BAO 

-4,707,24 8 

5,527,488 

5.846,968 

6,276,100 

903  BAD 

-15,991,240 

-20,164,000 

-23,733,000 

28.049,000 

952  BAD 

5,567,027 

5,826,916 

-6,231 ,000 

-6,794,000 

BAO 

26,265  515 

-31,518,404 

35,810,968 

“41,119,100 

BAO 

-26.265.642 

-31.518.404 

-35810.968 

41.119.1X 

BA 

281,655,536 

298,328,681 

315,298,324 

338,744,324 

O 

223.439  380 

237  846  424 

252.820.707 

265.359.t09 

BA 

284,738,235 

301,050,501 

317,101,992 

340,556,324 

O 

225.065.206 

237  905.289 

251  697  047 

266.378. 1 09 

BA 

1,368,500,112 

1,519,971,939 

1,577,772,773 

1,533,654,815 

O 

1.251.703.230 

1  409.563.116 

1,445.902,197 

1,454.184.644 
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Federal  Government  Totals 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

1991  1992 

1993 

BA  Outlays  BA  Outlays 

BA  Outlays 

A  Federal  Government  budget  totals  are  distributed  as  follows' 
Federal  funds. 

Enacted,  pending  and  initial  requests: 


Appropriations  . . . . .  . . 

Multi-year  appropriations  requests(v)  . 

Legislative  action  required  {' ) . 

Proposed  in  this  budget: 

Supplemental  requests: 

Programs* 

Under  existing  legislation  (*) . . . 

Rescission  proposal  ( M )  . 

To  be  proposed  separately. 

Under  proposed  legislation  (')  . 

Allowances  ... 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 

Under  proposed  legislation  (')  . 

.  1,082,144,778 

.  1,950,577 

.  -4,223,027 

62,956  562 
29  000,000 
-54,292,166 
.  -55,000 

1,072,748,221 

556,546 

-831.493 

62  942  972 
23,200,000 
-54,292,166 
-55,000 

1,099,216,525 

-649,417 

88  629,633 
96,700 
-39,428,029 
-1.459,282 

1,066,195,306 

-633,465 

585.027 

-1,196,118 

89,232,329 

4,707,700 

-39,428,029 

-1,459,282 

796,759,474 

306,931,543 

-657,793 

12.367  302 
101,200 
-43,069,348 
-1,961,059 

789,463,564 

308,094,692 

-657,657 

303.310 

-275,790 

53,033,641 

855,200 

-43,069,348 

-1.961,059 

Total  Federal  funds  ... 

,  .  1,117,481,724 

1,104,269  080 

1  146  406  130 

1,118.003  468 

1,070,471,319 

1,105.786  553 

Trust  funds 

Enacted,  pending  and  initial  requests: 

Appropriations 

Multi-year  appropnations  requests! v )  . 

614,252,568 

516,945,669 

659  709  911 

556.226  737 

708,114  075 
209  186 

593.375.456 

207,811 

Legislative  action  required  (L)  . 

-172,036 

-172,036 

-180  784 

-180,784 

Proposed  in  this  budget: 

Supplemental  requests- 
Programs. 

Under  existing  legislation  ( ’ ) . 

99,514 

-121  986 

-74,115 

To  be  proposed  separately 

Under  proposed  legislation  (;)  . 

-11,206 

-2,647,225 

-2,509,979 

-3,814,737 

-3,786  033 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts  .. 

-63930,622 

-63,930  622 

-69,397,660 

-69,397,660 

-77,345,997 

-77  345,997 

Under  proposed  legislation  (')  . . . . . 

-90,000 

-90,000 

-215,000 

-215.000 

Total  Trust  funds  ..  . .  . 

550,310,740 

453,114  561 

587,402,990 

483  935.076 

626766743 

511  981,338 

Interfund  transactions  (-)  . . .  . 

147,820,525 

-147  820,525 

-156  036  347 

-156,036,347 

-163,583,247 

-163,583,247 

Federal  Government  totals 

1,519,971,939 

1,409,563,116 

1,577  772.773 

1,445,902,197 

1,533,654  815 

1,454,184,644 

’Supplemental  under  existing  legislation. 

"  Rescission  proposal 

'Proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  existing  legislation 
Proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  proposed  legislation 
*  Additional  authorizing  legislation  required 
'  Legislative  action  required. 
v  Second  year  of  two  year  budget 
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TOTAL  AGENCY  OUTLAYS  GROSS  OF  OFFSETTING  COLLECTIONS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 

(tn  billions  of  dollars) 


Department  or  other  unit 

1991 

1992 

Nel  Outlays 

Non- Federal 
Sources 

Non-Federai 

Receipts* 

Gross 

Outlays 

Nel  Outlays 

Non  Federal 
Sources' 

Non-Federal 

Receipts 

Gross 

Outlays 

Legislative  Branch  .  . .  . 

2.5 

01 

2.7 

3,0 

0.1 

3.1 

The  Judiciary  ..  . . 

2.1 

0.1 

_ 

2.1 

2.3 

_ 

2.4 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  ....... 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

• 

— 

0.3 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

11.3 

1.3 

11.6 

24  1 

120 

0.4 

11.5 

24.0 

Agriculture  .  ...  . 

554 

207 

1.6 

776 

55.7 

20.1 

1.7 

77.5 

Commerce 

2.8 

0.4 

0.2 

3.3 

28 

05 

0.2 

3.5 

Defense— Military  .  .  . . 

287.5 

8.1 

0.8 

2964 

283.0 

9.3 

0.7 

293.1 

Defense — Civilian  ..  . .  .. 

26.4 

0.2 

26.6 

28.2 

0.3 

28.5 

Education . . 

24.8 

1.0 

0.1 

25  9 

275 

1.1 

0.1 

28.7 

Energy  ,  ..........  . 

135 

7.3 

2.1 

22.9 

149 

8.0 

2.2 

251 

Health  and  Human  Services  except  Social  Security  . . 

222.4 

3.5 

11.8 

237,8 

2425 

50 

13.0 

260  5 

Health  and  Human  Services.  Social  Security . 

263.8 

• 

— 

263.8 

282.8 

• 

— 

2828 

Housing  and  Urban  Development . . 

23.5 

9.0 

— 

32.5 

24.3 

8.8 

0.3 

33.4 

Interior  . . . . . .  ....  .  . . . 

6.4 

0.3 

2.1 

8.8 

65 

0.3 

2.1 

8.9 

Justice  . . .  . . .  ... 

8.7 

0.1 

0.4 

9.2 

10.0 

0.1 

0.4 

106 

Labor 

34.5 

11 

35.6 

34.8 

1.3 

0.1 

36,2 

State 

4.3 

4.3 

4.5 

45 

Transportation  . 

30  8 

03 

0.3 

31.3 

31.9 

03 

0.3 

32.4 

Treasury  ...  . . . 

277.0 

2.7 

39 

283  7 

2986 

2.8 

3.6 

305.0 

Veterans  Affairs  ........... 

31.3 

3.9 

1.1 

36.3 

32.8 

2.4 

1.2 

36  4 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  . . . .  ... 

5  8 

0.1 

5.9 

59 

0.2 

6.1 

General  Services  Administration 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

11 

0.7 

0.2 

02 

1  1 

NASA  . . 

13.5 

0.1 

— 

13.5 

14.7 

0.2 

— 

14.9 

Office  of  Personnel  Management . 

352 

4.4 

— 

396 

37.0 

4.9 

— 

41  9 

Small  Business  Administration  . . . . 

0.5 

1.3 

— 

1.9 

0.3 

1.2 

— 

1.5 

Export* Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

0.5 

1.9 

— 

25 

0.6 

1.8 

— 

2.4 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  .... 

27.0 

19.3 

— 

46.3 

12.1 

25.3 

— 

37  4 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

1.4 

0.8 

— 

2.1 

09 

08 

1.7 

National  Science  Foundation . 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.1 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.4 

Postal  Service  . 

0.6 

43  1 

— 

43.7 

-0.9 

46  1 

— 

45.2 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

4.3 

— 

— 

4.3 

4.9 

— 

— 

4.9 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation 

84.6 

37.7 

— 

122  3 

76.1 

42.5 

— 

118.6 

Tennessee  Valley  Authonty . 

0.1 

5.9 

— 

6.0 

0.8 

5.7 

— 

6.6 

United  States  Information  Agency  .  . 

1.0 

— 

• 

1.0 

1.1 

— 

• 

1  1 

Other  Independent  Agencies  .... 

4.1 

1.2 

0.5 

5.9 

4.2 

1.3 

0.7 

6.2 

Allowances  .  .  .  . 

8.2 

— 

15.0 

23  2 

4.7 

— 

— 

4.7 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts: 

Interest  paid  to  trust  funds 

-70.3 

— 

— 

-70.3 

-77.2 

— 

— 

-77.2 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement 

-35.4 

— 

— 

-35.4 

-368 

— 

— 

-36.8 

Other 

-3.7 

— 

3.7 

— 

-4.0 

— 

40 

— 

Total  . . . .  . . . 

1,409.6 

175.8 

55.7 

1,641.0 

1,445.9 

190  7 

42.8 

1  679  4 

*  $50  million  or  less. 

!  Offsetting  collections  from  the  public  that  are  credited  to  expenditure  (appropriation  or  fund)  accounts. 
2  Offsetting  receipts  from  the  public  that  are  deposited  in  receipt  accounts 
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XII.C.  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 


This  chapter  discusses  civilian  employment  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Branch  and  the  employment  ceilings  used  to 
control  unnecessary  growth  in  the  number  of  personnel. 
It  also  deals  with  personnel  compensation  and  benefits 
and  compares  the  Federal  workforce  with  other  govern¬ 
ment  employment,  as  well  as  with  United  States  popu¬ 
lation  data. 

Full-Time  Equivalent  of  Total  Federal  Civilian 
Employment  in  the  Executive  Branch 

Civilian  employment  in  the  executive  branch  is  con¬ 
trolled  on  a  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  or  workyear 
basis.  Postal  Service  and  Department  of  Defense  em¬ 
ployment,  and  some  Veterans  Affairs  employees,  have 


been  exempted  by  law  from  full-time  equivalent  con¬ 
trols. 

Table  C-l  is  a  tabulation  of  full-time  equivalent  em¬ 
ployment  levels  for  the  major  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  estimates  for  1991,  1992,  and  1993  con¬ 
stitute  upper  limits  on  agency  FTE  employment  for 
agencies  subject  to  FTE  controls. 

Significant  Changes  in  Full-Time  Equivalent 
Employment 

Civilian  agency  FTE  employment  is  expected  to  de¬ 
crease  by  nearly  22,800  during  1991,  and  then  to  in¬ 
crease  by  about  23,100  during  1992.  Most  of  the  1991 
activity  will  take  place  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  will  be  phasing  out  temporary  employees  at  the 


Table  C-1  FULL  TIME  EQUIVALENT  OF  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT1 


Fiscal  Year 

Agency 

1990  actual1 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

Dtflererce 

1991-92 

Agriculture 

110,755 

109,762 

111,402 

111,402 

1,640 

Commerce 

87,756 

34,858 

35,440 

36,872 

582 

Defense-civil  functions  .. .... ........  .......... .. . .. 

28,259 

28,007 

27,944 

27,757 

-63 

Education  .........  .  . .  .. 

4596 

4,735 

4,927 

4,934 

192 

Energy  ...  ...  . . .  . . .  ........  . .  .. 

16,815 

17,965 

18,330 

18,330 

365 

Health  and  Human  Services  , .....  ...  . . . 

117,817 

121,725 

125,103 

125,103 

3,378 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  . . .  ... 

13,264 

13,998 

14,250 

14,250 

252 

Interior  . . . .  . . . . . . 

71,233 

73,910 

74,491 

74,491 

581 

Justice  . 

79,082 

88,843 

96,236 

100,110 

7,393 

Labor . . . . . . . 

18,050 

18,352 

18628 

18,650 

276 

State . 

25,633 

26,164 

26.458 

26,533 

294 

Transportation 

64,863 

67,740 

70,609 

71,426 

2,869 

Treasury 

155931 

155,643 

156,889 

158,330 

1,246 

Veterans  Affairs  . . . .  ..  ...  . 

214,040 

216,944 

218,138 

217,023 

1,194 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  . 

15,155 

16,781 

17,621 

17.621 

840 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Other 

23,829 

24,197 

25,032 

25,529 

835 

Agency  For  International  Development  .. 

4,526 

4580 

4,562 

4,512 

-18 

General  Services  Administration  . .  .  ,.  , 

19,447 

19.717 

19,989 

19.989 

272 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

3,188 

3,240 

3,335 

3,335 

95 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 

5,702 

6,088 

6,202 

6,202 

114 

Panama  Canal  Commission  .......... 

8,293 

5,316 

8,603 

4,009 

8.603 

4,223 

8603 

4,223 

Small  Business  Administration  .... 

214 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ..... . 

23,716 

8,598 

25,000 

8,625 

25,000 

8,618 

25,000 

8.641 

United  States  Information  Agency  . 

-7 

Miscellaneous  ... 

43,506 

47,048 

47,615 

47,590 

567 

Civilian  agency  employment 

1,169,370 

1,146,534 

1,169,645 

1,176,456 

23,111 

Defense— military  functions3  . . 

1,021,163 

984,297 

942,184 

904,881 

-42,113 

Subtotal  .  .... ..  .. 

2,190  533 

2,130,831 

2,111,829 

2,081,337 

-19  002 

Postal  Service  Employment4 

789,166 

782,131 

775,321 

775.321 

-6,810 

Total,  Executive  Branch  .  . .... 

2,979,699 

2,912,962 

2  887,150 

2,856,658 

-25,812 

Excludes  developmental  positions  under  the  Worker  Trainee  Opportunity  Program  participants  in  the  Cooperative  Education  Program 
disadvantaged  and  part, time  workers  under  such  Office  of  Personnel  Management  programs  as  Summer  Aids,  siaynn-school,  and  junior 
fellowship;  and  certain  statutory  exemptions, 

7  Data  are  estimated  for  portions  of  Defense-Civil  Functions  as  wefl  as  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
International  Trade  Commission 

5  By  law  {10  U.S.C.,  Chapter  4  section  1 40b),  the  Department  of  Defense  is  exempt  from  full-time  equivalent  empioymeri  controls  Data 
shown  are  estimated 

4  Includes  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
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Bureau  of  the  Census  that  were  hired  to  conduct  the 
1990  decennial  Census  of  Population  and  Housing.  Dur¬ 
ing  1991,  significant  increases  will  occur  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Jus¬ 
tice,  Transportation,  Treasury  and  Veterans  Affairs.  Ci¬ 
vilian  employment  in  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
decrease  by  about  42,100  and  Postal  Service  employ¬ 
ment  will  decrease  by  about  6,800  from  1991  to  1992. 

End-of-Year  Employment  Levels 

Table  C-2  shows  Govemmentwide  Federal  civilian 
employment  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
and  1990.  Postal  Service  employment  (including  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission)  is  also  shown,  together  with 
data  for  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  and  for 
active  duty  military  personnel. 


Table  C-2.  TOTAL  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  END-OF-YEAR 


Description 

Actua: ,  as  of  September  30 

198 8 

1989 

1990 

Executive  branch  civilian  employment  {less 
Postal  Service)* 

Full-time  permanent . 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

1 ,900.842 
298  014 

1,921,145 

286,487 

1  920,637 
292  834 

Subtotal  .  . 

2.198,856 

2.207,632 

2,213,471 

Postal  Service; 

Full-time  permanent  . 

Other  than  full-time  permanent  . 

650,058 

181,956 

661  688 
164,677 

651,526 

165.422 

Subtotal  ...  . . . 

832,014 

826,365 

816  948 

Special  Categories  .... 

22,904 

30123 

36,748 

Subtotal,  executive  branch  civilian  em¬ 
ployment  .  . . .  . . . 

3,053  774 

3,064,120 

3,067,167 

Military  personnel  on  active  duty:2 

Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  Transportation  {Coast 
Guard)  . .  ... 

2,138,213 

37,723 

2,130,229 

37,592 

2,069,357 

37,087 

Subtotal,  military  personnel  ... 

2,175,936 

2,167,821 

2,106,444 

Total,  executive  branch  employment 

5,229,710 

5,231,941 

5,173,611 

Legislative  and  judicial  personnel :3 

Full-time  permanent . 

Other  than  full-time  permanent . 

35,552 

23,497 

35.855 

23.750 

37,587 

23,513 

Subtotal,  legislative  and  judicial 
branches 

59,049 

59,605 

61,100 

Grand  total  . . . 

5,288,759 

5,291,546 

5,234,711 

ADDENDUM 

Executive  branch  employment  (less  Postal 
Service): 

DOD-Military  functions  {total  employment)  . 
Non-DOD  {total  employment) 

1.010,194 

1,188,662 

1.037,626 

1,170,006 

997,197 

1,216,274 

Total  . . . 

2,198,856 

2.207.632 

2.213,471 

Developmental  positions  under  the  Worker-Trainee  Opportunity  Program,  participants  in  the 
Cooperative  Education  Program,  disadvantaged  summer  and  part -time  workers  under  such  Office 
ol  Personnel  Management  programs  as  Summer  Aids,  stay-in- school,  and  junior  fellowship,  and 
certain  statutory  exemptions 

1  Excludes  reserve  components. 

'  Excludes  members  and  officers  of  Congress. 

Full-time  permanent  employees  accounted  for  nearly 
86.8  percent  of  executive  branch  employment  (excluding 


the  Postal  Service)  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1990;  a 
ratio  that  has  not  varied  by  more  than  two  percent 
over  the  past  decade.  The  remainder  were  part-time 
employees,  intermittent  employees  (those  employed  on 
an  irregular  basis)  and  full-time  temporary  employees 
(generally,  in  positions  occupied  for  less  than  one  year). 

Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits 

Direct  compensation  of  the  current  Federal  work  force 
includes  base  pay,  merit  pay,  interim  geographic  adjust¬ 
ments,  recruitment  and  relocation  bonuses,  retention 
allowances,  cash  incentive  and  performance  awards, 
meritorious  and  distinguished  executive  awards,  pre¬ 
mium  pay  for  overtime,  Sunday  and  holiday  pay,  dif¬ 
ferentials  for  night  work  and  overseas  duty,  and  flight 
and  other  hazardous  duty  pay.  In  addition,  it  includes 
uniform  allowances  (when  paid  in  cash),  cost-of-living 
and  overseas  quarters  allowances. 


Table  C-3  COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS  FOR  CURRENT  PERSONNEL 

(Obligations  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Descriptor 

1990  Actual 

1991  esl. 

1992  esl 

Civilian  personnel  costs: 

Executive  branch  (excluding  Postal 

Service): 

Direct  compensation  . . 

Personnel  benefits 12 . 

69,950 

75,801 

79,274 

19,610 

21577 

23,542 

DOD-Military  functions,  civilian 
personnel 

Direct  compensation  . 

(-31,232) 

(-33.773) 

(-34,217) 

Personnel  benefits 

(-5,985) 

(-6,620) 

(-6.762) 

Subtotal  . 

89,560 

97,378 

102,816 

Postal  Service. 

Direct  compensation  . 

26,198 

26,972 

27,671 

Personnel  benefits  . 

6,913 

10,573 

9,121 

Subtotal  .  ... 

33.111 

37.545 

36792 

Legislative  and  judiciary.3 

Direct  compensation 

1,445 

1  703 

1935 

Personnel  benefits 

266 

320 

385 

Subtotal  .... 

1,711 

2,023 

2,320 

Total,  civilian  personnel  costs3  .... 

124,380 

136,944 

141,927 

Military  personnel  costs:* 

Direct  compensation 

52,640 

53,659 

53,563 

Personnel  benefits  ... 

22,979 

23.272 

23,253 

Total,  military  personnel  costs* 

75,619 

76,931 

76,816 

Grand  total,  personnel  costs 

200,001 

213,877 

218,744 

ADDENDUM 

Retired  pay  for  former  personnel: 

Civilian  personnel  . 

31288 

33794 

35,148 

Military  personnel 

22,062 

23,505 

25,259 

Total 

53,350 

57,300 

60,406 

In  addition  to  the  employing  agencys  contnbutions  to  the  costs  ot  life  and  health  insurance 
rotirement  and  Medicare  Hospital  Insurance,  this  amount  includes  transfers  from  general  revenues 
10  amortize  the  effects  of  general  pay  increases  on  Federal  retirement  systems,  for  employees  in 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  as  well  as  employees  (nonPostal)  in  the  executive  branch 
The  transfers  amounted  to  $5,211  million  in  1990  and  are  estimated  to  be  $5  687  million  in  1991 
and  $6,078  million  in  1992. 

includes  allowance  of  $97  million  in  1992  for  Government  contributions  for  proposed  PHS 
commissioned  corps  retirement  accrual. 

3  Excludes  members  and  officers  of  Congress. 

*  Excludes  reserve  components. 
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In  the  case  of  military  personnel,  compensation  in¬ 
cludes  basic  pay,  special  and  incentive  pay  (including 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses),  and  allowances 
for  clothing,  housing,  and  subsistence. 

Related  compensation  in  the  form  of  personnel  bene¬ 
fits  for  current  personnel  consists  primarily  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  share  (as  employer)  of  health  insurance,  life 
insurance,  old-age  survivors’  disability  and  health  in¬ 
surance,  and  payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense’s 
DOD  Military  Retirement  Fund  and  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  to  finance  future  retire¬ 
ment  benefits. 


Government  Employment  and  Population 
Comparisons 

As  illustrated  in  table  C-4,  the  Federal  share  of  total 
government  employment  has  declined  significantly  over 
the  last  three  decades,  from  28.1  percent  in  1960  to 
16.7  percent  in  1990.  Employment  for  all  government 
has  risen  steadily  over  the  period  due  to  increases  in 
State  and  local  government.  Only  in  1981-82  were 
there  decreases  in  State  and  local  government. 

The  ratio  of  Federal  civilian  employment  to  the  total 
U.S.  population  was  12.2  per  thousand  in  1990,  down 
from  a  high  of  14.7  in  1968  and  1969. 


Table  C-4.  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  POPULATION,  1960-90 


Fiscal  year 

Government  employment 

Population 

Federal 

executive 

branch 

(thousands) 

State  and  local 
governments 
(thousands) 

A«  govern¬ 
mental  units 
(thousands) 

Federal  as 
percent  of  all 
governmental 
units 

Total  United 
States 
(thousands) 

Federal 
employment 
per  1  000 
population 

1 960 2  . . 

2,371 

6  073 

8444 

281 

180.671 

13.1 

1961 2  . 

2,407 

6,295 

8,702 

27.7 

183,691 

13.1 

1962  .  . 

2,485 

6,533 

9,018 

27.6 

186,538 

13.3 

1963 3  ....  . . . . 

2,490 

6,834 

9,324 

26.7 

189,242 

13.2 

1964 3  . . . 

2,469 

7,236 

9,705 

25  4 

191.889 

12.9 

1965  . 

2,496 

7,683 

10,179 

24.5 

194,303 

128 

1966 

2,664 

8,259 

10,923 

244 

196,560 

13.6 

1967  . 

2,877 

8  730 

11,607 

24.8 

198,712 

14.5 

1968 

2,951 

9,141 

12,092 

24,4 

200,706 

14.7 

1969 4  .  . 

2,980 

9496 

12,476 

23.9 

202,677 

14.7 

1970*  . 

2,944 

9,869 

12,813 

23.0 

205  052 

14.4 

1971  *  . 

2,883 

10,372 

13255 

21  8 

207,661 

13.9 

1972  . . . 

2,823 

10,896 

13,719 

20.6 

209,896 

13.4 

1973 

2,775 

11,286 

14,061 

19.7 

211  909 

13.1 

1974  .  . 

2,847 

11,713 

14,560 

19.6 

213,854 

13.3 

1975  . . . 

2,848 

12,114 

14,962 

190 

215,973 

13.2 

1976  .  .  ... 

2,832 

12.282 

15,114 

18.7 

218,035 

13.0 

1977s  . . . 

2,789 

12,704 

15,493 

180 

220,904 

12.6 

1978  .  .  ...  . 

2,820 

13,050 

15,870 

17.8 

223,278 

12.6 

1979. 

2,823 

13,359 

16,182 

17.4 

225,779 

12.5 

1980 2  ...  .  . . . 

2,821 

13,542 

16,363 

17.2 

228,468 

12.3 

1981 2  . . 

2,806 

13,274 

16,080 

17.5 

230,848 

12.2 

1982  . . 

2,768 

13,207 

15  975 

17.3 

233.184 

11.9 

1983 

2,819 

13,220 

16,039 

17.6 

6  235,439 

12.0 

1984 

2,854 

13,504 

16,358 

17.4 

6  237,663 

12.0 

1985  ,  ,  . . .  . 

2,964 

13,827 

16,791 

17.7 

6  239,951 

12.4 

1986  . .  . . 

2,967 

14,157 

17,124 

173 

•  242,295 

12.2 

1987  .......  . . . .  . 

3,030 

14  402 

17,432 

174 

*244,627 

12.4 

1988.  ...  ........ 

3,054 

14,766 

17,820 

171 

*247,039 

124 

1989  .  .. 

3,064 

15,144 

18,208 

16  8 

*249  493 

12.3 

199CF 

3,067 

15,337 

18,404 

16.7 

*252,145 

12.2 

Covers  total  end-ofyear  civilian  employment  of  full-time  permanent,  temporary  part  time,  and  intermittent  employees  in  the  executive 
branch,  including  the  Postal  Service,  and.  beginning  in  1970  includes  various  disadvantaged  youth  and  worker-trainee  programs 
3  Includes  temporary  employees  for  the  decennial  census 

J  Excludes  7.411  project  employees  in  1963  and  406  project  employees  in  1964  for  the  public  works  acceleration  program 
‘On  Jan.  1  1969  42,000  civilian  technicians  ot  the  Army  and  Air  Force  National  Guard  converted  by  law  from  State  to  Federal 
employment  status.  They  are  included  in  the  Federal  employment  figures  in  this  table  starting  with  1969 
JData  for  1956  through  1976  are  as  ot  June  30,  for  1977  through  1989,  as  of  Sept.  30. 

•U.S  population  data  for  1984-1990  are  the  latest  available  from  the  Census  Bureau 
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The  Congress  must  usually  provide  budget  authority, 
which  is  generally  in  the  form  of  appropriations,  before 
Federal  agencies  can  obligate  the  Government  to  make 
outlays.  For  1992,  the  Administration  proposes  $1,577.8 
billion  of  new  budget  authority  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Of  this  amount,  $1,260.7  billion  is  for  agencies 
included  in  the  budget  and  $317.1  billion  is  for  off- 
budget  Federal  entities. 

Of  this  total  new  budget  authority,  both  on-budget 
and  off-budget,  $764.8  billion  will  require  congressional 
action.  New  budget  authority  of  $1,079.4  billion  will 
be  available  through  permanent  appropriations  under 
existing  law.  This  consists  mainly  of  trust  fund  receipts, 
which  in  most  trust  fund  programs  are  automatically 
appropriated  under  existing  law,  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  for  which  budget  authority  is  automatically  pro¬ 
vided  under  a  permanent  appropriation  enacted  in 
1847,  and  the  authority  to  spend  offsetting  collections 
credited  to  appropriation  or  fund  accounts.  Budget  au¬ 
thority  for  the  medicare,  railroad  retirement,  and  un¬ 
employment  insurance  trust  funds  was  changed  by  stat¬ 
ute  last  year,  so  that  it  equals  estimated  outlays  of 
the  funds  rather  than  the  funds’  receipts.  The  gross 
amount  of  new  budget  authority  is  partially  offset  by 


$266.4  billion  of  deductions  for  offsetting  collections, 
which  consist  of  proprietary  receipts  and  collections 
from  the  public  and  collections  of  one  Government  ac¬ 
count  from  another. 

Not  all  of  the  new  budget  authority  for  1992  will 
be  obligated  or  spent  in  that  year: 1 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  trust  funds  comes  from 
the  authority  of  these  funds  to  spend  their  re¬ 
ceipts.  Any  balances  remain  available  to  these 
trust  funds  indefinitely  in  order  to  finance  benefits 
and  other  purposes  specified  by  law. 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  major  construction  and 
procurement  projects  covers  the  entire  cost  esti¬ 
mated  when  the  projects  are  initiated,  even 
though  work  will  take  place  and  outlays  will  be 
made  over  a  period  extending  beyond  the  year 
for  which  the  budget  authority  is  enacted.  The 
law  provides  some  exceptions  to  this  legal  require¬ 
ment,  notably  for  water  resource  programs. 

•  Budget  authority  for  large  portions  of  the  sub¬ 
sidized  housing  programs  is  equal  to  the  Govem- 


'This  nubjfxrt  is  also  discussed  in  a  separate  OMB  report.  “Balances  of  Budget  Authority." 
which  can  be  purchased  from  the  National  Techmcat  Information  Service  shortly  after 
the  budget  is  transmitted 


Table  0-1.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 


{In  bidions  of  dollars) 


Description 

1990  actual 

1991 

estimate. 

1992 

estimate 

1993 

estimate 

1994 

estimate 

Available  through  current  action  by  the  Congress: 

Enacted  and  pending  appropriations .  .... ..  . . .  .. 

6351 

678.3 

Proposed  in  this  budget: 

Appropriations  .  .  . . . . . . .  .  . ..... 

678.8 

683.6 

739.6 

Supplemental  reguests  .  ...  ....  . . . .  . .,  .... 

2.0 

—4.2 

62,9 

Rescission  proposals  ,,  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Tr . 

7.4 

o.i 

-0.9 

To  be  requested  separately: 

Upon  enactment  of  proposed  legislation  . .  .........  -  ........... 

Allowances. 

Civilian  agencies5 

86  0 

0.1 

-0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

-4.8 

Department  of  Defense-Military 2  ....  ....  .  ..  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

29.0 

Subtotal,  available  through  current  acton  by  Congress  .... ..  .  . . . 

Available  without  current  action  by  Congress  (permanent  appropriations): 

Trust  funds  (existing  law)  ... .  .  . . . . . .  . . . . . 

635.1 

7680 

764.8 

691.0 

739.8 

5637 

(255.8) 

(307.9) 

264.8 

134.8 

606.2 

(276.4) 

(329.8) 

286.3 

1256 

64  77 
(296.6) 
(351.1) 
304.0 
127.7 

695.9 

(316.0) 

(380.0) 

320.0 

113.0 

749.6 

(337.1) 

(412.4) 

330.0 

88.0 

On-budget  .  .  . . . 

Off-budget  .  ....... 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  .... 

Other  ................... 

Subtotal,  available  without  current  action  by  Congress  ... 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 

963.3 

1,018.1 

1,079.4 

1.1288 

1,167.6 

-229.9 

(-203.7) 

(-26.3) 

266.1 

(-234.6) 

(-31-5) 

-266.4 

(-230.6) 

(-35.8) 

-286.2 

(-245.1) 

(-41.1) 

301.6 

(-254.6) 

(-^69) 

On-budget  .... 

Off-budget 

Total,  budget  authority 

On-budget 

1,368.5 

(1,083.8) 

(284.7) 

1,520.0 

(1,218.9) 

(301.1) 

1,577.8 

(1,2607) 

(317.1) 

1,533.7 

(1.193.1) 

(340.6) 

1,605.8 

(1,239.0) 

(366.9) 

Off-budget  . . .  .......  ..  .................  ........... 

Allowances  for  Government  contnbution  for  proposed  Public  Heatth  Service  (PHS)  commissioned  corps  retirement  accrual. 
'Allowances  for  Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder 
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ment’s  estimated  obligation  to  pay  subsidies  under 
contracts,  which  may  extend  for  periods  of  up  to 
20  years. 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  other  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  also  covers  the  estimated  maximum  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Government. 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  education  and  job  train¬ 
ing  activity  is  appropriated  for  school  or  program 
years  that  begin  with  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Most  of  these  funds  result  in  outlays 
in  the  year  after  the  year  of  appropriation. 

•  Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  credit  reform  in  1992, 
budget  authority  for  many  direct  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs  was  not  closely  related  to  out¬ 
lays  in  any  particular  year.  Under  credit  reform 
the  budget  authority  for  new  direct  loans  and  new 
loan  gurantees  will  be  the  amount  required  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  anticipated  subsidy  calculated  on  a  net 
present  value  basis. 

•  Government  enterprises  and  insurance  programs 
are  occasionally  given  budget  authority  for  re¬ 


serves  that  will  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  spe¬ 
cial  circumstances. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  a  substantial  amount 
of  budget  authority  carries  over  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  Most  of  this  is  earmarked  for  specific  uses  and 
is  not  available  for  new  programs.  A  small  part  may 
never  be  obligated  or  spent,  primarily  the  amount  for 
contingencies  that  do  not  occur  or  reserves  that  never 
have  to  be  used. 

As  shown  in  the  following  chart,  $380.0  billion  of 
the  outlays  in  1992  (26  percent  of  the  total)  will  be 
made  from  budget  authority  enacted  in  previous  years. 
At  the  same  time,  $511.9  billion  of  the  new  budget 
authority  proposed  for  1992  (32  percent  of  the  total 
amount  proposed)  will  not  lead  to  outlays  until  future 
years.  Thus,  the  total  budget  authority  for  a  particular 
year  is  not  useful  for  the  analysis  of  that  year’s  outlays, 
since  it  combines  various  types  of  budget  authority  that 
have  different  short-term  and  long-term  implications 
for  budget  obligations  and  outlays. 


Relationship  of  Budget  Authority  to  Outlays  -  1992 


$  Billions 
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Pages  Part  Four-215  through  Part  Four-221,  Part 
Four-475  through  Part  Four-547,  and  portions  of  pages 
Part  Four-558  through  Part  Four-563  and  Part  Four-1199 
through  Part  Four-1222  have  been  extracted  and 
reprinted  herein. 

The  entire  section  XIII.  may  be  referred  to  on 
pages  Part  Four-215  through  Part  Four-1239  of  the 
"Budget  of  the  United  States  Government." 
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This  chapter  contains  various  tables  and  schedules  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  budget.  It  includes  explanations  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  and  the  money  needed.  It  includes  the  language 
proposed  for  enactment  by  Congress  on  each  item  for  which 
congressional  action  in  an  appropriations  bill  is  required.  It 
also  contains  the  language  proposed  for  the  general  provisions 
of  appropriations  acts  that  apply  to  entire  agencies  or  groups 
of  agencies. 

ARRANGEMENT 

The  sections  in  this  chapter  reflect  the  branches  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  cabinet  departments,  selected  independent 
agencies,  and  other  activities  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
smaller  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  are  grouped  alpha¬ 
betically  in  one  section — “Other  independent  agencies.’' 

Each  section  is  organized  by  major  subordinate  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  agency  (usually  bureaus)  or  by  major  pro¬ 
gram  area.  For  each  bureau  or  major  program  area,  Federal 
funds f,  covering  the  funds  that  are  not  set  aside  in  “trust," 
precede  trust  funds ;  covering  moneys  that  are  held  by  the 
Government  in  accounts  established  by  law  or  by  trust  agree¬ 
ment  for  specific  purposes  and  designated  by  law  as  being 


trust  funds.  Within  each  fund  group,  accounts  with  new 
budget  authority  in  1992  generally  will  precede  those  without 
such  an  entry.  By  law,  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
and  Disability  Insurance  trust  funds  are  outside  the  budget 
totals.  These  accounts  are  presented  in  a  separate  section, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Social  Security.  Also,  by  law  the 
Postal  Service  Fund  is  outside  the  budget  totals.  A  presenta¬ 
tion  for  the  Fund  is  included  in  the  “Other  independent  agen¬ 
cies"  section. 

The  general  provisions  that  are  Government-wide  in  scope 
(identified  “Departments,  Agencies,  and  Corporations"),  nor¬ 
mally  contained  in  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  Act  appear  after  this  introducto¬ 
ry  section.  The  proposed  language  for  general  provisions  of 
appropriations  acts  that  are  only  applicable  to  the  agency  in 
each  section  appear  at  the  end  of  that  section.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  general  provisions  in  an  appropriations  act  may  apply 
to  two  or  more  agencies.  The  first  column  of  the  following 
table  lists  the  most  recently  enacted  appropriations  and  the 
major  agencies  that  are  included  in  each  act.  The  second 
column  provides  the  location  of  the  general  provisions  that 
apply  to  the  agencies  listed  in  the  first  column. 


Appropriation  Act 


Section  in  which  general  provisions  appear 


1. 

2. 


Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-520) . .  Legislative  Branch. 

Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act,  Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 


1991  (Public  Law  101-513). 

Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  State 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Department  of  Agriculture 

3.  Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991 


Department  of  Agriculture. 


(Public  Law  101-506). 


4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 


9. 


10 


Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-515). 

Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Justice 
Department  of  State 
The  Judiciary 

Department  of  Transportation 
Small  Business  Administration 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-511) . 

Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-519) . . 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-514) . 

Department  of  Energy 
Corps  of  Engineers 
Department  of  Interior 

Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-507). 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 
NASA 

Veterans  Affairs 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
General  Services  Administration 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public 
Law  101-512). 

Department  of  Interior 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Energy 
Department  of  Education 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-517). 

Department  of  Labor 


Department  of  Commerce. 


Department  of  Defense  Military. 
Department  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Energy. 


Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 


Department  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Labor. 
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Appropriation  Act 

Section  in  which  general  provisions  appear 

11. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991 

Department  of  Transportation 

12. 

(Public  Law  101-516). 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Government  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public 

Department  of  Treasury. 

Law  101-509). 

All  departments,  agencies,  and  corporations 

Following  this  section. 

FORM  OF  DETAILED  MATERIAL 

APPROPRIATIONS  LANGUAGE 

The  language  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  1992  appropria¬ 
tions  acts  is  printed  following  the  account  title.  Language  for 
1991  appropriations,  printed  in  roman  type,  is  used  as  a  base. 
Brackets  enclose  material  that  is  proposed  for  deletion;  italic 
type  indicates  proposed  new  language  At  the  end  of  the  Final 
language  paragraph,  and  printed  in  italic  within  parentheses, 
are  citations  to  any  relevant  authorizing  legislation  and  to  the 
specific  appropriations  act  from  which  the  basic  text  of  the 
1991  language  is  taken.  Where  appropriate,  a  note  follows  the 
language  indicating  that  the  budget  authority  proposed  is  for 
continuing  activities  for  which  additional  appropriations  au¬ 
thorization  is  or  has  been  proposed.  An  illustration  of  pro¬ 
posed  appropriations  language  for  1992  follows: 

Operating  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Climate  Information, 
C$30,290,000]  $28,870,000  of  which  C$150,000]  $400,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  (84  U.S.C.  218  et  seq.;  Department  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Appropriation  Act,  1990.) 

The  language  proposed  for  general  provisions  is  presented 
in  the  same  fashion,  except  that  the  previously  enacted  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  shown  where  whole  sections  or  subsections  of 
language  are  proposed  for  deletion. 

BASIS  FOR  SCHEDULES 

The  1990  column  of  this  budget  generally  presents  the 
actual  transactions  and  balances  for  that  year,  as  recorded  in 
agency  accounts. 

For  1991,  the  regular  schedules  include  enacted  appropria¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  indefinite  appropriations  are  included  on 
the  basis  of  amounts  likely  to  be  required. 

The  1992  column  of  the  regular  schedules  includes  proposed 
appropriations  for  all  programs  under  existing  legislation,  in¬ 
cluding  those  that  require  extension  or  renewal  of  expiring 
laws. 

Amounts  for  proposed  new  legislation  are  shown  generally 
in  separate  schedules,  following  the  regular  schedules  or  in 
budget  sequence  in  the  respective  bureau.  These  schedules  are 
headed  “Proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.”  Appropriations  language  is  included  with  the  regular 
schedules,  but  not  with  the  separate  schedules  for  proposed 
legislation.  Necessary  appropriations  language  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  later  upon  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation.  In 
some  cases,  when  the  amount  requested  in  the  budget  is  less 
than  the  amount  required  for  the  program  level  mandated  in 
existing  authorizing  legislation  (as  in  the  case  of  certain  enti¬ 
tlement  programs),  the  reduced  amount  is  reflected  in  the 
proposed  appropriations  language  and  the  regular  schedules. 
The  proposed  change  in  the  authorizing  legislation  may  be 
included  in  the  appropriations  language  transmitted  with  the 
budget  or  in  proposed  legislation,  to  be  transmitted  separate¬ 
ly.  In  these  cases,  the  words,  “Legislative  Action  Required" 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  language. 


PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING  SCHEDULE 

This  schedule  consists  of  several  parts. 

In  the  “Program  by  activities"  section,  obligations  generally 
are  shown  for  specific  activities  or  projects.  The  activity  struc¬ 
ture  is  developed  individually  for  each  appropriation  or  fund 
account  to  provide  a  meaningful  presentation  of  information 
lor  the  program  being  financed.  That  structure  is  tailored  to 
the  individual  account  and  is  not  uniform  across  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  the  amounts  of  obligations  that  are  financed 
from  collections  credited  to  an  account  (reimbursements  and 
repayments)  are  significant,  “Reimbursable  program"  obliga¬ 
tions  are  shown  separately  from  “Direct  program"  obligations. 
When  the  amounts  are  significant,  “Capital  investments"  are 
shown  separately  from  “Operating  expenses."  The  last  entry 
“Total  obligations,"  indicates  the  minimum  amount  of  budget¬ 
ary  resources  that  must  be  available  to  the  appropriation  or 
fund  account  in  that  year. 

The  “Financing"  section  shows  the  budgetary  resources 
available  or  estimated  to  be  available  to  finance  the  total 
obligations.  First  are  unobligated  balances  of  budgetary  re¬ 
sources  (that  have  not  expired)  brought  forward  from  the  end 
of  the  prior  year.  Next,  those  amounts  that  were  available  for 
obligation  during  the  year  and  were  not  used,  but  continue  to 
be  available,  are  shown  as  an  unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year.  That  balance  is  carried  forward  and  usually 
obligated  in  a  subsequent  year.  Other  adjusting  entries  may 
be  included.  The  residual  is  the  amount  of  new  budget  author¬ 
ity  required  to  finance  the  program.  Where  more  than  one 
kind  of  budget  authority  is  provided,  that  information  is 
shown.  In  some  cases,  provisions  of  law  other  than  the  appro¬ 
priations  language  for  the  account  increase  or  reduce  the 
budget  authority  provided.  In  such  cases,  the  public  law 
number  is  usually  indicated  in  the  stub  entry.  For  example, 
P.L.  99-177  refers  to  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  also  known  as  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act.  In  some  cases,  the  availability 
of  budgetary  resources  may  be  restrained  by  legally  binding 
limitations  on  obligations.  Such  limitations  are  usually  includ¬ 
ed  in  appropriations  language. 

The  “Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays"  section  shows  the 
difference  between  obligations,  which  may  not  be  liquidated 
in  the  same  year  in  which  they  are  incurred,  and  outlays.  The 
amount  of  obligations  that  were  incurred  in  previous  years 
but  not  liquidated,  are  entered  as  an  obligated  balance,  start 
of  year.  Similarly,  an  end  of  year  obligated  balance  is  entered. 
Certain  adjusting  entries  may  be  included.  The  residual  is  the 
amount  of  outlays  resulting  from  the  liquidation  of  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  in  that  year  and  previous  years. 

The  “Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays"  section 
shows  deductions  for  offsetting  collections  for  those  accounts 
that  are  credited  with  such  collections.  The  amounts  are 
listed  by  source — Federal  funds,  trust  funds,  non-Federal 
sources,  or  off-budget  Federal  accounts.  The  total  amount  of 
collections  is  deducted  from  gross  budget  authority  and  from 
gross  outlays  to  derive  net  budget  authority  and  outlays.  For 
accounts  with  limitations  on  the  authority  to  spend  offsetting 
collections,  the  balance  of  any  amount  of  that  is  unavailable 
for  obligation  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  schedule. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ESTIMATES 


Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-0643-0-1-452  1990  actual  t991«t  t992  est. 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00.01  Intormation  services . . .  22,866  22,700  21,500 

00,02  Meterotogical  research . . .  4,780  4,900  4,900 

00.03  Longitudinal  weather  studies . . 2,500  2,490  2,120 

00  04  Construction.  . . .  150  400 


00.91  Total  direct  program .  30,146  30,240  28,920 

01.01  Reimbursable  program..... . . . .  250  350  380 


10  00  Total  obligations .  30,396  30,590  29,300 

Financing: 

21 40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year . . .  -50 

24  40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year .  50  _ 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing .  45  . . . 


39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) . . .  30,441  30,640  29,250 


Current- 

40.00  Appropriations .  30,191  30,290  28,870 

Permanent: 

68.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections . . .  250  350  380 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

7 1.00  Total  obligations .  30,396  30,590  29,300 

72  40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  1  364  1,120  1,246 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  .  -1,120  -1,246  -1.275 


87  00  Outlays  (gross) .  30,64  0  30,364  29,271 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88  00  Federal  funds .  -250  350  -380 


88.90  Total,  offsetting  collections .  -250  -350  -380 


89.00  Budget  authority  (net) _ _ _ _  30,191  30,290  28.870 

90.00  Outlays  (net)  .  30,390  30,114  28,891 


A  schedule  entitled  “Summary  of  Budget  Authority  and 
Outlays”  is  shown  immediately  following  the  program  and 
financing  schedule  and  any  associated  notes  for  each  account 
that  includes  separate  program  and  financing  schedules  for 
program  supplemental  requests,  requests  for  later  transmittal 
under  proposed  or  existing  legislation,  or  rescission  proposals. 

NARRATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  PROGRAM  AND  PERFORMANCE 

Narrative  statements  present  briefly  the  objectives  of  the 
program  and  the  work  to  be  Financed  primarily  for  1991. 
Measures  of  expected  performance  may  be  included,  and  the 
relationship  to  the  Financial  estimates  is  described. 

SCHEDULE  OF  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION  AND  PERSONNEL 
SUMMARY 


There  is  shown  for  each  account  a  schedule  of  obligations, 
according  to  the  following  uniform  list  of  object  classifications: 


10  PERSONAL  SERVICES  AND 

24 

Printing  and  reproduction 

BENEFITS 

25 

Other  services 

11 

Personnel  compensation 

26 

Supplies  and  materials 

12 

Personnel  beneFits 

30  ACQUISITION  OF  CAPITAL 

13 

BeneFits  for  former 

ASSETS 

personnel 

31 

Equipment 

20  CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES 

32 

Lands  and  structures 

AND  SUPPLIES 

33 

Investments  and  loans 

21 

Travel  and  transportation 

40  GRANTS  AND  FIXED 

of  persons 

CHARGES 

22 

Transportation  of  things 

41 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

23.1 

Rental  payment  to  GSA 

contributions 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others 

42 

Insurance  claims  and 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities, 

indemnities 

and  miscellaneous 

43 

Interest  and  dividends 

charges 

44 

Refunds 

Part  Four-219 


These  object  classes  reflect  the  nature  of  the  things  or 
services  purchased,  regardless  of  the  purpose  of  the  program 
for  which  they  are  used. 

Several  of  the  object  classes  are  divided  into  subclasses — 
personnel  compensation,  for  example,  is  shown  separately  for 
full-time  permanent  employees,  for  other  than  full-time  em¬ 
ployees,  and  for  certain  other  payments. 

Except  for  revolving  funds,  reimbursable  obligations  are 
aggregated  in  a  single  line  and  not  identified  by  object  class. 
Data,  classiFied  by  object,  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
schedule: 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-0643-0-1-452  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est 


Direct  obligations; 

Personnel  compensation 

11  1  FjlMime  permanent . . .  19,653  19.540  19,200 

11.3  Other  than  fuii-bme  permanent _ 792  800  570 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation .  231  169  190 

119  Total  personnel  compensation _  20,676  20,509  19,960 

121  Civilian  personnel  benefits _  1,940  1,899  1,887 

210  Travel  and  transportation  ol  persons . 91  85  80 

22.0  Transportation  of  things . 17  18  17 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA . . 1,680  1,752  1,790 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  charges  1,759  1,580  t,675 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction .  1,390  1,429  1,470 

25.0  Other  services . 1,774  1,838  559 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials .  429  480  497 

31.0  Fquipment . 390  500  585 

32.0  Land  and  structures .  1 50  400 


99.0  Subtotal,  direct  obligations .  30,146  30,240  28.920 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations . .  250  350  380 


99  9  Total  obligations .  30,396  30,590  29.300 


When  obligations  for  personnel  compensation  are  shown  in 
the  object  classification  schedule,  a  personnel  summary  gener¬ 
ally  will  follow  the  object  classification  schedule,  as  illustrated 
below: 

Personnel  Summary 


Direct: 

Total  number  ot  full- time  permanent  positions . .  813  785  74t 

Total  compensable  workyears 

Full-time  equivalent  employment  . .  774  748  706 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday  hours .  23  17  19 


Reimbursable- 

Total  number  of  full-time  permanent  positions . .  9  13  14 

Total  compensable  workyears.  Full-time  equivalent  employment.  8  12  13 


Control  of  Federal  civilian  employment  generally  is  on  a 
full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  or  workyear  basis  for  the  executive 
branch. 

BUSINESS-TYPE  BUDGET  STATEMENTS 

Business-type  budget  statements  are  presented  for  activities 
specifically  required  by  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  or  similar  legislation  and  generally  for  other  revolving 
and  trust  revolving  funds  conducting  business  with  the  public. 
They  are  occasionally  presented  for  funds  conducting  business 
within  the  Government. 

Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expense 

For  many  revolving  funds  there  is  a  statement  of  revenue 
and  expense  that  shows  the  resulting  net  income  or  loss  for 
the  year.  This  statement  usually  includes  accrued  revenue 
(e.g.,  revenue  earned)  and  accrued  expenditures  (e.g.,  includ¬ 
ing  costs  incurred  but  not  yet  paid),  whether  funded  or  un¬ 
funded. 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Revenue  and  Expense  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  16-4023-0-3-754  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est. 

Operating  income-. 

0111  Revenue . 23,625  27,950  34.980 

0112  Expense .  -2,830  -3r700  -4,000 

Total  net  income  for  the  year .  20,795  24,250  30,980 


Statement  of  Financial  Condition 

The  statement  of  financial  condition  shows  assets,  liabil¬ 
ities,  and  equity  for  the  fund  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 
In  addition  to  this  information,  which  is  similar  to  commer¬ 
cial  balance  sheet  data,  budget  needs  also  require  additional 
information,  shown  in  the  equity  section.  A  disclosure  is  made 
of  obligations  incurred  that  have  not  yet  accrued  into  liabil¬ 
ities  (undelivered  orders)  and  of  budgetary  resources  for 
which  no  funding  has  been  received  (unfinanced  budgetary 
resources).  Unfinanced  budgetary  resources  include  orders 
from  Federal  customers  that  have  not  been  filled  (unfilled 
orders),  and  unfinanced  budget  authority  in  the  form  of  au¬ 
thority  to  borrow  for  which  borrowing  has  not  taken  place, 
and  contract  authority  for  which  liquidating  cash  has  not 
been  received.  Orders  received  from  the  public  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  advance  payment.  The  amounts  in  the  1990 
column  are  unaudited  and  subject  to  change  at  the  end  of 
June  1991. 


Financial  Condition  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  16-4023-0-3-754 

1989  actual 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1000 

Assets: 

Fund  balance  with  Treasury . 

4.250 

3,650 

4,975 

2,725 

1100 

Accounts  receivable  Federal  agencies . 

2,000 

2,300 

2,200 

2,200 

1210 

Advance  and  Prepayments:  Public 

500 

600 

300 

300 

1320 

Inventories:  Stockpiled  materials ... 

2,545 

2,425 

2,695 

2,468 

1420 

Investments:  Agency  securities,  par 

3,600 

2,500 

4,700 

4,350 

1510 

Loans  receivable:  Public , 

33,250 

45.225 

37,750 

42.470 

1670 

Property,  plant,  and  equipment  Land 

95.372 

100127 

98,910 

107,700 

1730 

1999 

Other  assets  Seized  monetary  assets 
(cash)  . 

Total  assets 

195 

141,712 

221 

157,048 

168 

151,698 

189 

162,402 

2000 

Liabilities- 

Accounts  payable-.  Federal  agencies 

2,800 

4.700 

3,200 

4,000 

2110 

Interest  payable:  Public . 

145 

300 

600 

467 

2299 

.Accrued  payroll  and  benefits  . . 

115 

120 

168 

200 

2615 

Debt  issued  under  borrowing  authority 
Intra-govem mental  debt:  debt  to  Treas¬ 
ury  . . 

32,600 

40,000 

33,500 

42,500 

2999 

Total  liabilities 

35,660 

45,120 

37,488 

47.167 

3199 

Equity: 

Appropriated  tund  equity.  Unexpended  fi¬ 
nanced  budget  authority:  Invested  cap¬ 
ital . . . . . 

7,850 

6,150 

9,675 

7,075 

3200 

Revolving  fund  equity:  Appropriated  capital 

98,762 

107,998 

106,023 

110,327 

3999 

Total  equity . 

106,052 

111,928 

114,210 

115,235 

FEDERAL  CREDIT  SCHEDULES 

Federal  credit  programs  provide  benefits  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  The  Federal 
Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990  made  significant  changes  in  the 
methods  of  budgeting  and  accounting  for  Federal  credit  pro¬ 
grams.  Beginning  in  1992,  the  estimated  subsidy  costs  arising 
from  the  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  of  a  program  must  be 
calculated  on  a  net  present  value  basis.  For  most  programs, 
direct  loan  obligations  and  loan  guarantee  commitments 
cannot  be  made  unless  appropriations  for  the  subsidy  cost 
have  been  provided  in  advance  in  annual  appropriations  acts. 
In  addition,  the  budget  proposes  annual  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  obligations  for  direct  loans  and  commitments  for 
guaranteed  loans  in  appropriations  language. 


Subsidy  appropriations  are  recorded  as  budget  authority  in 
credit  program  accounts.  In  addition,  the  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  associated  with  a  credit  program  are  financed  in  the 
program  account.  All  cash  flows  arising  from  direct  loan  obli¬ 
gations  and  loan  guarantee  commitments  are  recorded  in  sep¬ 
arate  financing  accounts.  The  transactions  of  the  financing 
accounts  are  not  included  in  the  budget  totals.  The  program 
accounts  made  subsidy  payments,  recorded  as  on-budget  out¬ 
lays,  to  the  financing  accounts  at  the  time  of  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  direct  or  guaranteed  loans. 

The  transactions  associated  with  direct  loan  obligations  and 
loan  guarantee  commitments  made  prior  to  1992  continue  to 
be  accounted  for  on  a  cash  flow  basis  and  are  recorded  in 
liquidating  accounts.  In  most  cases,  the  liquidating  account  is 
the  account  that  was  used  for  the  program  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  1990  requirements. 

Program  and  Financing  schedules  (described  above)  are 
shown  for  program,  financing,  and  liquidating  accounts.  In 
addition,  a  Summary  of  Loan  Levels,  Subsidy  Budget  Author¬ 
ity,  and  Outlays  by  Program  schedule  is  shown  for  program 
accounts.  Status  of  Direct  Loans  and  Status  of  Guaranteed 
Loans  schedules  (as  applicable)  are  shown  for  liquidating  ac¬ 
counts  and  financing  accounts.  Examples  of  these  schedules 
are  shown  below.  Federal  credit  programs  are  discussed  in 
depth  in  Chapter  VILA. 

Summary  of  Loan  Levels,  Subsidy  Budget  Authority  and  Outlays  by  Program 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  83-0100-0-1-155  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est 


Direct  loan  levels  supportable  by  subsidy  budget  au¬ 
thority; 

1150  Direct  loan  program  1 .  301,000  301,000 

1150  Direct  loan  program  2 .  199,000  199,000 


1159  Total  direct  loan  levels _ _  500,000  500.000 

Direct  ban  subsidy  rates  (in  percent): 

1320  Direct  ban  program  1 . .  ’ .  8  0  8  0 

1320  Direct  loan  program  2 .  2.9  29 


1329  Weighted  average  subsidy  rate .  6.0  6.0 

Direct  ban  subsidy  budget  authority; 

1330  Direct  ban  program  1 .  24,098  24,098 

1330  Direct  ban  program  2 .  5,865  5.865 


1339  Total  subsidy  budget  authority . 29,963  29,963 

Direct  ban  subsidy  outlays; 

1340  Direct  ban  program  1 . 10,757  10,757 

1340  Direct  ban  program  2 . 2.618  2,618 


1349  Tota1  subsidy  outlays .  13.375  13,375 


Guaranteed  ban  levels  supportable  by  subsidy  budget 
authority; 

2150  Guaranteed  ban  program  1 . 603,000  603,000 

2150  Guaranteed  ban  program  2 .  517,100  517,000 

2150  Guaranteed  ban  program  3 . 8,879,900  8  879,900 


2159  Total  guaranteed  ban  levels . 10,000,000  10  000,000 

Guaranteed  ban  subsidy  rates  fin  percent); 

2320  Guaranteed  ban  program  1  .  3.2  3.2 

2320  Guaranteed  ban  program  2 .  1.4  1.4 

2320  Guaranteed  ban  program  3 .  01  0.1 


2329  Weighted  average  subsidy  rate .  0.4  0.4 

Guaranteed  ban  subsidy  budget  authority; 

2330  Guaranteed  ban  program  1 .  19,308  19,308 

2330  Guaranteed  ban  program  2.. . 7,241  7,241 

2330  Guaranteed  ban  program  3 . 8,879  8,879 


2339  Total  subsidy  budget  authority .  35,428  35.428 

Guaranteed  ban  subsidy  outlays; 

2340  Guaranteed  bap  program  1 . 11,585  11,585 

2340  Guaranteed  ban  program  2 .  4.345  4,345 
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2340  Guaranteed  loan  program  3 .  5,327  5,327 

2349  Total  subsidy  outlays . . .  21,257  21,257 

Status  of  Direct  Loans  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Menfflcitkw  code  83-4111-0-3-155  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est. 

Position  with  report  to  appropriations  act  Imitation 
on  obligations: 

1111  Limitation  on  direct  loins .  500,000 

1150  Total  direct  loan  obligations . 500,000 

Cumutatfvt  balance  of  direct  loans  outstanding: 

Disbursements: 

1231  Direct  loan  dsbursements .  300,000 

1251  Repayments:  Repayments  and  prepayments .  -25,000 

1290  Outstanding  end  of  year .  275,000 

Status  of  Guaranteed  Loans  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

kJertWcatton  cafe-.  83-4112-0-3-155  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est 

Position  with  respect  to  appropriations  art  limitations 
on  commitments: 

2111  Limitations  on  guaranteed  loans  made  by  private  lenders . . .  10,000,000 

2150  Total  guaranteed  Joan  commitments .  .  10,000,000 

Cumulative  balance  of  guaranteed  loans  outstanding: 

Disbursements: 

2231  Disbursements  of  new  guaranteed  loans .  1,560,000 

2251  Repayments:  Repayments  and  prepayments......... . . -500,000 

2290  Outstanding,  end  of  year. .  . .  1,060,000 

MEMORANDUM 

2299  U.S.  contingent  liability  for  guaranteed  loans  outstanding, 

end  of  year .  1,060,000 


ALLOCATIONS  BETWEEN  AGENCIES 

In  some  cases,  funds  appropriated  to  the  President  or  to  an 
agency  are  allocated  to  one  or  more  agencies  that  help  to 
carry  out  a  program.  Obligations  incurred  under  such  alloca¬ 
tions  are  included  in  the  data  for  the  account  to  which  the 
appropriation  is  made  in  the  allocating  agency.  The  object 
classification  schedule  for  such  accounts  identifies  the  amount 
of  such  obligations  by  performing  agency.  A  note  at  the  end  of 


a  bureau  or  equivalent  grouping  identifies  allocations  received 
from  other  agencies. 


BUDGETS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  REVIEW 

In  accordance  with  law  or  established  practice,  the  presen¬ 
tations  for  the  Legislative  Branch,  the  Judiciary,  the  Milk 
Market  Orders  Assessment  Fund  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Trade  Commission  have  been  included,  without  review,  in 
the  amounts  submitted  by  the  agencies. 

The  budgets  of  the  privately  owned  Government-sponsored 
enterprises  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  are  not  subject  to  review;  they  are  included  for 
information  purposes  only. 


RECONCILIATION  OF  DIFFERENCES  WITH 
AMOUNTS  PUBLISHED  BY  TREASURY  FOR  1990 

The  following  table  provides  a  reconciliation  of  the  receipts, 
outlays,  and  deficit  total  published  by  Treasury  and  those 
published  in  this  budget.  The  deficit  totals  for  1990  in  this 
budget  are  higher  than  those  previously  reported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Treasury  by  $7.5  million.  The  differences  are 
due  to  misclassifications  and  reporting  errors  by  the  agencies 
that  were  not  found  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  reports  by 
Treasury. 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Receipts  Outfcys  Deficit! -) 


Totals  published  by  Treasury _ _ 1,031,462  1,251,850  -  220,388 

Adjustments 

Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Board .  17  - 1 7 

Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Board— offsetting  receipt .  -17  17 

Legislative  Branch  GAO,  Salaries  and  expenses . -3  3 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President:  Inter-American  Foundation  . .  - 1  1 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency .  76  151  -76 

Railroad  Retirement  Board .  35  35 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Management . .. .  1  —  1 

Department  of  Energy:  SPR  petroleum .  56  -  56 

Department  of  Entfgy- Uranium  supply  and  enrichment .  -70  70 

Department  of  Justice:  Immigration  user  fees .  -232  -232  . 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President:  Agency  for  International 

Development . 6  6 

Federal  Home  Loan  Board:  Revolving  fund . . .  - 13  13 

Environmental  Protection  Agency . . .  3 

Miscellaneous  reporting  errors . 3  -3 

Adjustments,  Net .  -154  -  147  -7 


Totals  m  the  budget . .  1,031,308  1,251,703  -220,396 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
ACTIVE  FORCES 

These  appropriations  finance  the  personnel  costs  of  the 
active  duty  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force.  Changes  in  financial  requirements  are  primarily  relat¬ 
ed  to  military  personnel  strengths.  In  addition,  these  appro¬ 
priations  finance  the  future  retirement  benefits  of  the  current 
active  forces.  While  most  of  the  entitlements  financed  by 
these  appropriations  are  set  by  statute,  the  estimates  reflect 
continuing  efforts  to  improve  management  including  imple¬ 
mentation  of  audit  recommendations,  improved  management 
of  military  travel,  and  prudent  use  of  bonus  programs,  and 
other  pay  programs. 

The  numbers  of  active  duty  military  personnel  provided  for 
are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Included  in  the  1990  actual 
yearend  numbers  are  25,652  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Per¬ 
sonnel  called  to  active  duty  pursuant  to  673b  U.S.C.  10. 


YEAREND  NUMBER 

1990  ictus/ 

Defense  total .  2,069,357 

1991  est 
1,974,184 

1992  est. 
1,886,400 

1993  est 
1,794,500 

Officers 

298,954 

285,090 

276,149 

262,210 

Enlisted.. 

1,756,850 

1,675,611 

1,597,101 

1,519,441 

Academy  cadets  and  midshipmen  - . 

13,553 

13,483 

13,150 

12,849 

Army 

750,589 

702,170 

660,200 

618,200 

Officers. 

104,862 

99,291 

95,481 

89,468 

Enlisted . . . 

641,341 

598,413 

560,419 

524,533 

Military  Academy  cadets. .. 

4,386 

4,466 

4,300 

4,199 

Navy 

582,854 

569,721 

551,400 

536,000 

Officers 

73,088 

71,016 

69,468 

67,557 

Enlisted ..  ...  . .  . 

504,969 

494,022 

477,3^2 

463,993 

Naval  Academy  midshipmen/aviation  cadets 

4,797 

4,683 

4,550 

4,450 

Marine  Corps. 

196,652 

193,735 

188,000 

182,200 

Officers . . 

19,958 

19,757 

19.180 

18,591 

Enlisted  . 

176,694 

173,978 

168,820 

163,609 

Air  Force 

539,262 

508,558 

486,800 

458,100 

Officers 

101,046 

95,026 

92,020 

86,594 

Enlisted.. 

433,846 

409,198 

390,480 

367,306 

Air  Force  Academy  cadets 

4,370 

4,334 

4,300 

4,200 

AVERAGE  NUMBER 

1990  kM 

Defense  total..  2,086,288 

1991  at 
2,008,107 

1992  est. 
1,924,419 

1993  est 
1,836,354 

Officers . 

301,091 

294,409 

283,226 

270,866 

Enlisted  . 

1,772,262 

1,700,543 

1,628,259 

1,552,865 

Academy  cadets  and  midshipmen . . 

12,935 

13,155 

12,934 

12,623 

Army  . 

753,589 

717,774 

675,175 

634,941 

Officers. 

106,286 

103,931 

98,109 

94,006 

Enlisted 

643,117 

609,661 

572,899 

536,899 

Military  Academy  cadets . . . 

4,186 

4,182 

4,167 

4,036 

Navy . 

583,994 

569,424 

556,676 

540,815 

Officers 

72,427 

71,695 

70,280 

68,658 

Enlisted 

507,095 

493,100 

481,930 

467,817 

Naval  Academy  midshipmen/aviation  cadets . 

4,472 

4,629 

4,466 

4,340 

Marine  Corps  .  _  . 

196,349 

195,735 

191,806 

185,604 

Officers .  . . . 

20,091 

19,889 

19,519 

18,936 

Enlisted-., 

176,258 

175,846 

172,287 

166,668 

Air  Force . .  552,356  525,174  500,762  474,994 


Officers _ _ _ _ „..  102,287  98,894  9  5,3  1  8  89,266 

Enlisted . 1 _ _ _  445,792  421,936  401,143  381,481 

Air  Force  Academy  cadets _ .........  4,277  4,344  4,301  4,247 


Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  funds: 

Military  Personnel,  Army 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing,  interest  on  deposits,  gratu¬ 
ities,  permanent  change  of  station  travel  (including  all  expenses 
thereof  for  organizational  movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for  members  of  the 
Army  on  active  duty  (except  members  of  reserve  components  provided 
for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and  aviation  cadets;  and  for  payments  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  156  of  Public  Law  97-377,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  402 
note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)), 
and  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
[$23,869,226,000]  $24,226,100,000 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $23,812,200,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.S.C.  701-04,  744,  856, 
1035,  1037,  1047-49,  1212,  1475-80,  2389,  2421 ,  2634,  3687,  4561,  4562, 
4741;  chapters  3,  5,  7,  and  9  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991,  additional  authorizing  leg¬ 
islation  to  be  proposed ) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2010-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  es! 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00.01 

P*y  and  allowances  of  offi¬ 

cers  .....  ..........  .  .. 

6,317,300 

6,425,185 

6,507,982 

6,493,561 

00.02 

Pay  and  allowances  of  enlist¬ 

ed  personnel . . . 

15,899.086 

15,671,863 

15,583,326 

15,247,618 

00.03 

Pay  and  Miowances  of  cadets 

35,604 

37,482 

38,241 

39,024 

00.04 

Subsistence  of  enlisted  per 

sonnd  ... 

1,189,330 

824,577 

820,980 

797,909 

00.05 

Permanent  change  of  station 

travel  . . 

1,105  007 

1,172,805 

1,182,220 

1,137,614 

00.06 

Other  military  personnel  costs 

84,287 

87,214 

93,351 

96,474 

00.91 

Total  direct  program.... . 

24,630,614 

24,219,126 

24,226,100 

23,812,200 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . . 

143,774 

114,000 

126,800 

145,600 

10.00 

Total  obligations..^ . . . 

24,774,388 

24,333,126 

24,352,900 

23,957,800 

Financing* 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net . 

-27,100 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing _ _ 

11,000 

. 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

24,758,288 

24433,12$ 

24452,900 

23,957,800 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation..... 

24,273,214 

23,869,226 

24,226,100 

23,812,200 

40.00 

Appropriation  (section  8141, 

Pi  101-511) 

58,000 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate 

contract  authority 

-123,100 

4200 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts . . 

341,300 

291,900 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

24,491,414 

24419,126 

24,226.100 

23412400 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections . 

143,774 

114,000 

126,800 

145,600 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefi¬ 

nite)  ...  _ 

123,100 

Part  Four-475 
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Part  Four-476 


MIUTAJrY  rwSOHKU— Continued 
fmimS  Funds — Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Military  Personnel,  Army — Continued 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Wentfficitor  coda  21-2010-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  kL 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

71.00  Total  obligations- . 24,774,388  24,333,126  24,352,900  23,957,800 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year..  71,831  1,294,367  1,322,593  1,371,393 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  ...  - 1,294,367  - 1,322,593  - 1,371,393  - 1,398,693 

77  00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts  827  .  . . 


87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

23,552,680 

24,304,900 

24,304,100 

23,930,500 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 

88.10  Federal  funds . . 

-62,172 

-46,292 

-63,100 

-79,335 

8830 

Trust  funds ......  ...  . . 

-29,980 

-31,683 

-29,807 

-31,007 

8840 

Non-federal  sources  ......... 

-51,622 

-36,025 

-33,893 

-35,258 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-143,774 

-114,000 

-126,800 

-145,600 

8930 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

24,614,514 

24,219,126 

24,226,100 

23,812,200 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . 

23,408,906 

2*, 190, 900 

24,177,300 

23,784,900 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  coda  21-2010-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

11.7 

Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation: 

Military  personnel . . 

15,524,847 

15,628420 

15,555,116 

15,354,410 

11.8 

Special  personal  services  payments... 

253 

251 

250 

249 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation 

benefits...........  ........... 

15,525,100 

15,628,671 

15,555,366 

15,354,659 

12.2 

Military  personnel  benefits 

Accrued  retirement  benefits . . 

5,370,463 

5,257,722 

5,198,404 

5,074,436 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits 

2,236,306 

2,048,829 

2,195,152 

2,119,016 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel  . . 

81,647 

78,200 

85,500 

92,600 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.. 

337,514 

353,967 

338,943 

330,539 

220 

25.0 

Transportation  of  things. 

Other  services-  Contracts . 

651,897 

29,230 

725.698 

29,187 

747,971 

26,485 

740,604 

25,798 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

396,545 

94,833 

76,319 

72,758 

42.0 

Insurance  daims  and  indemnities...... 

1,912 

2,019 

1,960 

1,790 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

24,630,614 

24,219,126 

24,226,100 

23,812,200 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . 

143,774 

114,000 

126,800 

145,600 

99.9 

Total  obligations. ...... 

24,774,388 

24,333,126 

24,352,900 

23,957,800 

Military  Personnel,  Navy 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing,  interest  on  deposits,  gratu¬ 
ities,  permanent  change  of  station  travel  (including  all  expenses 
thereof  for  organizational  movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for  members  of  the 
Navy  on  active  duty  (except  members  of  the  Reserve  provided  for 
elsewhere),  midshipmen,  and  aviation  cadets;  and  for  payments  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  156  of  Public  Law  97-377,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  402 
note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)), 
and  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
[$19,065,967,000]  $ 19,597,700,000 . 

Further ,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $ 19,892,700,000 \  to  become  avail - 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.S.C  €00,  683-1  701-1 
7JU,  956,  1035,  1037,  1047-49,  1212,  1475-80,  2421,  2634,  5413-14,  5441- 
42,  5444,  5446,  5450-51,  5454,  5501,  5503,  6081-86,  6221,  6911-12,  6960, 
6969;  26  U.S.C  3121;  chapters  3,  5,  7,  9,  and  10  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Wwrtifiation  coda  17-1453-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  tsL  1993  est 


Program  by  acthritfes: 

Direct  program: 

00.01  Pay  and  allowances  of  officers _  4,580,685  4,646,545  4,761,836  4,818,049 


00.02 

Pay  and  allowances  of  enlisted  person¬ 

nel  . . . . . ... . 

13,177,469 

13,344,617 

13,529,443 

13,739,737 

00.03 

Pay  and  allowances  of  cadets _ 

40,037 

41,969 

42,151 

42,746 

00.04 

Subsistence  of  enlisted  personnel . . 

853,700 

568,742 

583,781 

592,211 

00.05 

Permanent  change  of  station  travel  _ 

588,846 

604,768 

636,934 

654,936 

00.06 

Other  military  personnel  costs. 

40,915 

39,826 

43,555 

45,021 

00.91 

total  direct  program _ _ _ _ 

19,281,652 

19,246,467 

19,597,700 

19,892,700 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program  .. 

124,281 

314,800 

320,700 

347,900 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

19,405,933 

19,561,267 

19,918,400 

20,240,600 

Financing; 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 

5,896 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) _ _ 

19,411,829 

19,561,267 

19,918,400 

20,240,600 

8udget  authority: 

Current: 

40.00 

Appropriation .  .  . 

19,049,548 

19,065,967 

19,597,700 

19,892,700 

40.00 

Appropriation  (section  8141,  P.L  101- 

511) . 

45,100 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  fiqwdate  contract  au¬ 

thority  _ _  _ 

-38,950 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts _ 

238,000 

135,400 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) . . 

19,248,598 

19,246,467 

19,597,700 

19492,700 

Permanent- 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . 

124,281 

314400 

320,700 

347400 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefinite)  ...... 

38,950 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays.- 

71.00 

Total  obligations  _ _ 

19,405,933 

19,561,267 

19,918,400 

20,240,600 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . . 

73,619 

740,196 

765,863 

817,663 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. . .  _ 

-740,196 

-765,863 

-817,663 

-868,063 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts  _ 

-16,049 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross). ., 

18,723,307 

19,535,600 

19,866,600 

20,190,200 

Adjustments.to  budget  authority. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections. 

88.10 

Federal  funds _ 

-50,745 

-291,148 

-296,513 

-323,316 

8830 

Trust  funds _ 

-23,160 

-19,652 

-20,187 

-20,584 

88.40 

Non-federal  sources . 

-50,376 

-4,000 

-4,000 

-4,000 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections..... . 

-124,281 

-314,800 

-320,700 

-347,900 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

19,287,548 

19,246,467 

19,597,700 

19,892,700 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) 

18,599,026 

19,220,800 

19,545,900 

19,842,300 

Objact  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


identification  code  17-1453-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

117 

Direct  obligations 

Personnel  compensation: 

Military  personnel 

12,765,010 

12,708,976 

12,967,611 

13,161,033 

11.8 

Special  personal  services  payments... 

38 

44 

47 

47 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation _ _ 

12,765,048 

12  709,020 

12,967,658 

13,161,080 

12.2 

Military  personnel  benefits: 

Accrued  retirement  benefits . . 

4,072,163 

4,058,514 

4,091,424 

4,134,866 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits.  . . 

1,535,732 

1,819,956 

1,849,076 

1,889,212 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel ...  . 

35,060 

35,480 

39,100 

40,600 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . 

162,784 

166,452 

170,196 

173,951 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things. 

359,332 

369472 

393,266 

405,228 

25.0 

Other  services:  Other. 

16,061 

17,073 

18,846 

19,179 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

334,095 

69096 

66,700 

67,180 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities _ 

1,377 

1,404 

1,434 

1,404 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations _ 

19,281,652 

19,246,467 

19,597,700 

19,892,700 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations  _ 

124,281 

314,800 

320,700 

347,900 

99,9 

Total  obligations 

19,405,933 

19,561,267 

19,918,400 

20,240,600 

Military  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing,  interest  on  deposits,  gratu¬ 
ities,  permanent  change  of  station  travel  (including  all  expenses 
thereof  for  organizational  movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for  members  of  the 
Marine  Corps  on  active  duty  (except  members  of  the  Reserve  provided 
for  elsewhere);  and  for  payments  pursuant  to  section  156  of  Public 
Law  97-377,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  402  note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the 
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Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)),  and  to  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Military  Retirement  Fund;  [$5,897,502,000]  $ 6,066,800,000 
Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $6,101,000,000,  to  become  avail' 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  US.C  956,  1035,  1047-19, 
1212,  1475-80,  2634,  5413-14 ,  5441  5443,  5446,  5451,  5454,  5456,  5458, 
5502-03,  6032,  6081-86,  6148,  6222;  12  U.S.C  1715m;  chapters  3,  5,  7, 
and  9  of  title  37,  United  States  Code;  41  US.C  1594d;  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to 
be  proposed ) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktertifiation  code  1>— 1105— 0—1— 051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  «st 

1993  «st 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00.01 

Pay  and  allowances  of  officers _ _ 

1,185,244 

1,231,167 

1348,932 

1,262,034 

00.02 

Pay  and  allowances  of  enlisted  person- 

net . . . 

4,094,037 

4,256,986 

4,377395 

4,398,407 

00.04 

Subsistence  of  enlisted  personnel 

309,513 

204,431 

211,558 

214,218 

00.05 

Permanent  change  of  station  travel _ 

194,834 

203319 

211,919 

208,847 

00.06 

Other  military  personnel  costs  . 

15,194 

15,799 

16,996 

17,494 

00.91 

Total  direct  program. 

5,798,822 

5,911.602 

6,066,800 

6,101,000 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program. 

18,046 

4,670 

21,200 

20,600 

10.00 

Total  obligations  . 

5,816,868 

5,916,272 

6,088,000 

6,121,600 

Financing: 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

11,452 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

5428320 

5,916372 

6,088,000 

6,121,600 

Budget  authority- 

Currant 

40.00 

Appropriation 

5,742,274 

5,897,502 

6,066,800 

6,101,000 

40.00 

Appropriation  (section  8141,  P.L  101- 

511) . 

14,100 

40  49 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate  contract  au¬ 

thority..  . 

-29,300 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts. 

68,000 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted)  .. 

5,780374 

5311,602 

6,066300 

6,101,000 

Parmanont 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections 

18,046 

4,670 

21300 

20,600 

69  15 

Contract  authority  (Indefinite) 

29300 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Obligations  incurred,  net . . 

5,816,868 

5,916,272 

6,088,000 

6,121,600 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year _ 

42,707 

287,716 

268,818 

287,318 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

-287,716 

-268,818 

-287,318 

-301,018 

77.00 

Adjustments  In  expired  accounts . 

-11,438 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross)  .  . 

5,560,422 

5,935,170 

6,069,500 

6,107,900 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections. 

88.10 

Federal  funds  . 

-12,340 

-2,390 

-18,920 

-18320 

88.30 

Trust  funds... . . 

-262 

-180 

-180 

-180 

88.40 

Non- Federal  sources ................. 

-5,444 

-2,100 

-2,100 

-2,100 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections.  . 

-18,046 

-4,670 

-21,200 

-20,600 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

5,810,274 

5,911,602 

6,066,800 

6,101,000 

90.00 

Outlays  (net). . . . .  . . 

5,542,376 

5,930,500 

6,048,300 

6,087,300 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

tonification  cote  17-1 105—0—1—051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  «St 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 


Personnel  compensation- 


11.7 

Military  personnel . 

3,826,949 

3,993,157 

4,093,977 

4,131,493 

11.8 

Spec#  personal  services  payments... 

35 

36 

37 

39 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation . .... 

3,826,984 

3,993,193 

4,094,014 

4,131,532 

12.2 

Military  personnel  benefits: 

Accrued  retirement  benefits 

1,274,874 

1,306,443 

1,320,833 

1,324,720 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits........... . 

355,528 

376,365 

402,691 

399,284 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

13,823 

14300 

15,400 

15,900 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . 

71,754 

72,577 

76,149 

73,511 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things.  . 

103,588 

109,646 

114,530 

113,986 

25.0 

Other  services:  Purchases  from  industri¬ 
al  funds . 

4,623 

4,900 

5,013 

4,911 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials... ...  ...  . 

147,141 

33,572 

37,504 

36,526 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities. 

507 

606 

666 

630 

99,0  Subtotal,  drect  obligations .  5,798,822  5,911,602  6,066,800  6,101,000 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations _  18,046  4,670  21,200  20,600 


99.9  Total  obligations _ _  5,816,868  5,916,272  6,088,000  6,121,600 


Military  Personnel,  Air  Force 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing,  interest  on  deposits,  gratu¬ 
ities,  permanent  change  of  station  travel  (including  all  expenses 
thereof  for  oganizational  movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for  members  of  the  Air 
Force  on  active  duty  (except  members  of  reserve  components  provided 
for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and  aviation  cadets;  and  for  payments  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  156  of  Public  law  97-377,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  402 
note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)), 
and  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
[$19,738,372,000]  $18,905,500,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $18,739,100,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.S.C  503,  504-09,  518-19, 
600,  683-84,  687,  701-04,  744,  956,  1035-37,  1047-49,  1211-12,  1331, 
1475-80,  2632,  2634,  8033,  8036,  8066,  8201-15,  8281,  8284-89,  8293- 
8303,  8305-10,  8312-13,  8441-49,  8451-52,  8491,  8494-8504,  8531,  8687, 
8722,  9306,  9331-37,  9341-55,  9441  9561-63,  9741-43;  12  USC  1715m; 
33  U.S.C.  855,  858;  chapters  3,  5,  7,  9,  10,  and  11,  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code ;  49  U.S.C  1657;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  coda  57-3500-0-1  -051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  «st 

1993  tst 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program- 

00  01 

Pay  and  allowances  of  offi¬ 

cers  _ _ _ 

6,473,648 

6,526,965 

6,403,237 

6,279,345 

00.02 

Pay  and  allowances  of  enlist¬ 

ed  personnel . . . 

11,749,675 

11,631,431 

10,680,272 

10,599,373 

00.03 

Pay  and  allowances  of  cadets 

36,055 

37,049 

37,923 

39,093 

00.04 

Subsistence  of  enlisted  per¬ 

sonnel _ _ 

903,955 

827,439 

806,858 

798,003 

00.05 

Permanent  change  of  station 

travel . . . . . 

845,768 

951,877 

936,337 

981,052 

00.06 

Other  military  personnel  costs 

38,043 

40,340 

40,873 

42,234 

0091 

Total  direct  program 

20,047,144 

20,015,101 

18,905,500 

18,739,100 

01 01 

Reimbursable  program 

171,900 

181300 

1,213,000 

1,255,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

20,219,044 

20,196,401 

20.118,500 

19,994,100 

Financing: 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross)  . 

20,219,044 

20,196,401 

20,118300 

19,994,100 

Budget  authority- 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation. 

19,771,144 

19,738,372 

18,905,500 

18,739,100 

40.00 

Appropriation  (section  8141, 

P.L  101-511) . 

47,800 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate 

contract  authority 

-77,000 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts 

276,000 

228,929 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

19,970,144 

20,015,101 

18,905300 

18,739,100 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  colections 

171300 

181300 

1313,000 

1355,000 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (Indefi¬ 

nite) . 

77,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations 

20,219,044 

20,196,401 

20,118,500 

19,994.100 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

72,438 

1,082,415 

1,004,716 

993,716 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 

-1,082,415 

-1,004,716 

—  993,716 

-1,023,916 

77.00 

Adjustments  m  expired  accounts 

-46,247 

. . 

— 

. 

87.00 

(Xrtlays  (gross) _ 

19,162,820 

20,274,100 

20,129.500 

19,963,900 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions- 

88.10 

Federal  funds.. . . 

-34,450 

-16,792 

-1,085,695 

-1,122,976 

88  30 

Trust  funds 

-83,154 

-93,407 

-72,283 

-  74,963 
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Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Identification  code  57-3500-0-1-051 

1990  actual  1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

88.40 

Notv  federal  sources 

-54,296 

-71,101 

-55,022 

-57,061 

8890 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-171,900 

181,300  - 

-1,213,000 

-1,255,000 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) ... 

20,047,144  20,015,101 

18,905,500 

18,739,100 

90  00 

Outlays  (net) 

18,990,920  20,092,800 

18,916,500 

18,708,900 

Object  Classification  (in  ttiousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-3500-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations. 

11.7 

Personnel  compensation:  Military  per* 

sonnei _ 

_  13,011,689 

12,932,306 

12,176,006 

12,031,787 

Military  personnel  benefits. 

12.2 

Accrued  retirement  benefits..... 

.  4,365,268 

4,293,278 

4,010,561 

3,941,212 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits.  ... 

1,800,845 

1,903,703 

1,841,946 

1,849.677 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel  .. 

35,504 

36,800 

39,332 

40,692 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons .  231,601 

241,876 

235,789 

234,790 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things.  . 

495,404 

569,194 

565,216 

603,884 

25.0 

Other  services.-  Purchases  from  industrv 

ai  funds . .. . .. . 

27,886 

29,974 

6,528 

28,455 

6,752 

28,709 

6,905 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials. . . . 

77,506 

42.0 

Insurance  daims  and  indemnities 

1,441 

1,442 

1,443 

1,444 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations . 

.. .  20,047,144 

20,015,101 

18,905,500 

18,739,100 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations 

171,900 

181,300 

1,213,000 

1,255,000 

99.9 

Total  obligations . 

20,219,044 

20,196,401 

20,118,500 

19,994,100 

RESERVE  FORCES 

These  appropriations  finance  the  personnel  costs  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  Reserve  forces,  including  the  future  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  of  the  current  Reserve  forces.  The  estimates 
reflect  continuing  efforts  to  improve  management  efficiency 
including,  for  example,  more  economical  use  of  training  and 
recruiting  resources  as  well  as  the  undertaking  of  active  mis¬ 
sions  at  lower  costs. 

The  number  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  esti¬ 
mated  to  participate  in  the  Selected  Reserve  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  number  of  full-time  active  duty  military  per¬ 
sonnel  provided  for  are  summarized  in  the  following  table. 
Excluded  from  the  1990  actual  yearend  numbers  are  25,652 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Personnel  called  to  active  duty 
pursuant  to  673b  U.S.C.  10. 


YEAREND  NUMBER 


1990  xtia! 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

Defense  total  . 

1,127,561 

1,175,926 

1,068,400 

988,600 

Trained  inactive  duty .  . . . .  .  . 

983,496 

1,049,826 

956,142 

882,809 

Training  pipeline . 

70,268 

52,036 

42,295 

39,275 

Full-time  active  duty . 

73,797 

74,064 

69,963 

66,516 

Army  Reserve . . .  . . . . . 

299,145 

318,700 

282,700 

254,500 

Trained  inactive  duty 

256,462 

288,204 

255,118 

228,898 

Training  pipeline . . 

28,980 

17,152 

14,899 

13,599 

Full-time  active  duty . . 

13,703 

13,344 

12,683 

12,003 

Navy  Reserve . . . . . . 

149,352 

153,400 

134,600 

127,100 

Trained  inactive  duty _ 

122,742 

125,986 

110,040 

103,626 

Training  pipeline . . 

3,938 

4,417 

2,515 

2,361 

Full-time  active  duty . 

22,672 

22,997 

22,045 

21,113 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  „  . 

44,530 

43,900 

40,900 

38,900 

Trained  inactive  duty _ _ _ 

38,939 

37,851 

35,056 

33,596 

Training  pipeline 

3,286 

3,648 

3,674 

3,174 

Full-time  active  duty  .  .....  ... 

2,305 

2,401 

2,170 

2,130 

Air  Force  Reserve . . 

80,602 

85,591 

81,200 

82,400 

Trained  inactive  duty .  78,665  83,243  78,864  80,089 

Training  pipeline _ 1,249  1,693  1,693  1,693 

Full-time  active  duty . .  688  655  643  618 


Army  National  Guard . .  436,964  457,300  410,900  366,300 


Trained  inactive  duty _  381,171  408,848  370,924  *  329,150 

Training  pipeline - 30,005  22,253  16,635  15,570 

Full-time  active  duty . 25,788  26,199  23,341  21,580 


Air  National  Guard _ _ _  116,968  117,035  118,100  119,400 


Trained  inactive  duty _ 105,517  105,694  106,140  107,450 

Training  pipefine .  2,810  2,873  2,879  2,878 

Full-time  active  duty . .  8,641  8,468  9,081  9,072 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program  provides 


training  for  reserve  and  regular  officer  candidates  who  have 
enrolled  in  the  course  while  attending  a  college  at  which  an 
ROTC  unit  has  been  established.  College  graduates  who  satis¬ 
factorily  complete  the  advanced  course  of  the  program  are 
commissioned  and  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Vitalization  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  authorizes  a  limited  number  of  scholarships 
for  ROTC  students  on  a  competitive  basis.  Successful  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  scholarships  generally  serve  a  minimum  period 
of  4  years  on  active  duty  upon  graduation  and  appointment  as 
a  commissioned  officer.  A  number  of  scholarship  recipients 
will  fulfill  their  entire  obligation  in  the  Reserve  components. 

The  Armed  Forces  health  professions  scholarship  program 
provides  a  source  of  active  duty  commissioned  officers  for  the 
various  health  professions. 

The  numbers  of  commissioned  officers  graduated  from  these 
programs  are  summarized  below: 


1990  Ktust 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

ROTC. 

Army.  .... . 

8,174 

7,434 

7,790 

7,210 

Navy . 

1,906 

1,920 

1,677 

1,470 

Air  Force...^. . .  .. . . 

2,290 

2,175 

1,890 

1,800 

Total...  . 

12,370 

11,529 

11,357 

10,480 

Navy  officer  candidates  . . 

44 

77 

77 

77 

Marine  Corps  officer  candidates  . 

555 

555 

555 

555 

Total 

599 

632 

632 

632 

Health  professions  scholarship: 

Army..... . . . . 

345 

375 

375 

375 

Navy..... 

271 

272 

280 

300 

Air  Force.......  . . .  .. .. ....  ......... 

353 

355 

348 

348 

Total . 

969 

1,002 

1,003 

1,023 

Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  funds: 

Reserve  Personnel,  Army 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  active  duty 
under  sections  265,  3021,  and  3038  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or 
while  serving  on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  connection  with  performing  duty  specified  in  section 
678(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  reserve 
training,  or  while  performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps,  and  ex¬ 
penses  authorized  by  section  2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
authorized  by  law;  and  for  payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Retirement  Fund;  £$2,363,300,000]  $2,192,800,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $2,076,100,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  US.C  683,  1475-80,  2101-11, 
3722;  37  U.S.C  204,  206,  209,  301,  305,  402-04,  414-18,  1002;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  leg¬ 
islation  to  be  proposed .) 
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Part  Four-479 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Wentificjtwn  code  21-2070-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

199t  est 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

Program  by  Ktwrtks: 

Direct  program: 

00.01 

Unit  and  xfividual  training  . . . 

1,162,224 

1,221,549 

1,187,944 

1.124,143 

00.02 

Other  training  and  support 

1,036,942 

1,147,151 

1,004,856 

951,957 

00  91 

Total  drect  program . . . . 

2,199,166 

2,368,700 

2,192,800 

2,076,100 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program  . . . . 

6,023 

6,000 

6,100 

6,200 

10.00 

Total  obligations . . 

2,205,189 

2,374.700 

2,198.900 

2,082.300 

Financing: 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

4,631 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

2^09,821 

2,374,700 

2,198,900 

2,082300 

Budget  authority- 

Currant 

40.00 

Appropriation 

2,203,798 

2,363,300 

2,192,800 

2.076,100 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate  contract  au¬ 

thority  . . 

-2,700 

4200 

Transferred  from  other  accounts. 

5,400 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

2,201,098 

2368,700 

2,192^00 

2,076,100 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections 

6,023 

6,000 

6,100 

6300 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefinite) . 

2,700 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

2,205,189 

2,374,700 

2,198,900 

2,082,300 

7240 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

159,982 

151,874 

177,174 

183,174 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

-151874 

-177,174 

-183,174 

-191,474 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . .. . 

-25,252 

8700 

Outlays  (gross) . . 

2,188,045 

2.349,400 

2,192,900 

2.074,000 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

8810 

Federal  funds 

-5,466 

-4,656 

-4,756 

-4,856 

88  40 

Non-Federal  sources . 

-557 

-1,344 

-1,344 

-1,344 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-6,023 

-6,000 

-6,100 

-6,200 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

2,203,798 

2,368,700 

2,192,800 

2,076,100 

90.00 

Outlays  (net)  . 

2,182,022 

2,343,400 

2,186,800 

2,067,800 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kJentificitwn  code  21-2070-0-1-051 

t99G  actual 

t99t  est 

1992  est 

t993  est 

11.7 

Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation.  Military  per¬ 
sonnel . 

1,513,245 

1,617,512 

1,522,794 

1,450,463 

12.2 

Military  personnel  benefits: 

Accrued  retirement  benefits . 

262,503 

275,341 

266,977 

253,195 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits.... 

172,940 

205,117 

185,635 

170,381 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

159,109 

178,857 

136,778 

126,557 

22.0 

Transportation  cf  things. 

7,143 

7,684 

7,501 

7,138 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

83,997 

83,960 

72,886 

68,137 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities .. 

229 

229 

229 

229 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

2,199,166 

2358,700 

2,192,800 

2,076,100 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations  ...  . 

6,023 

6,000 

6,100 

6,200 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

2,205,189 

2,374,700 

2,198,900 

2,082,300 

Reserve  Personnel,  Navy 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Navy  Reserve  on  active  duty 
under  section  265  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in 
connection  with  performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  reserve  training,  or  while 
performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by  section  2131  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by  Law;  and  for  payments 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
[$1,645,000,000]  $1,648,600,000. 

Further ;  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,601,500,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  US.C  600,  683-4,  1475-80, 
2031,  2101-11,  5456-57,  6081-86,  6148;  26  U.S.C  3121 ;  37  US.C.  204, 


206,  301,  305,  402-4,  415-18 ,  427,  1002;  38  U.S.C.  701-12;  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation 
to  be  proposed) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kfentificTjon  code  17-1405-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

t992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program 

0001 

Unit  and  individual  training . . 

679,637 

695.196 

655,773 

614,717 

00  02 

Other  training  and  support 

892,082 

953.104 

992,827 

986,783 

00.91 

Total  direct  program _ _ 

1,571,719 

1,648,300 

1,648,600 

1,601,500 

0101 

Reimbursable  program . 

225 

900 

900 

900 

1000 

Total  obligations . 

1,571,944 

1,649,200 

1,649,500 

1,602,400 

Financing: 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 

462 

39  00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

1372,406 

1,649300 

1,649300 

1,602,400 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

4000 

Appropriation... 

1,572,181 

1,645,000 

1.648.600 

1,601,500 

4200 

Transferred  from  other  accounts 

3,300 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted)  _ 

1372,181 

1,648300 

1,648,600 

1,601300 

Permanent 

68  00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . 

225 

900 

900 

900 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

7100 

Total  obligations 

1,571,944 

1,649,200 

1.649.500 

1.602,400 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

161,041 

183,891 

235,091 

268,591 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  cf  year 

-183,891 

-235,091 

-268.591 

-302,091 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-33,509 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . .  . 

1,515,584 

1,598.000 

1,616,000 

1.568,900 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections. 

8810 

Federal  funds..... 

-181 

-736 

-736 

-736 

88.30 

Trust  funds  ..  . 

-136 

-136 

-136 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources  ........ 

-44 

-28 

-28 

-28 

88  90 

Total,  offsetting  collections. 

-225 

-900 

-900 

-900 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) .  „ 

1,572,181 

1,648,300 

1,648,600 

1,601,500 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . 

1.515.359 

1,597,100 

1,615,100 

1,568,000 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1405-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

t993  est 

11.7 

Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation.  Military  per 
sonnel  ....  . . 

1,076,171 

1,131.581 

1, 149, 968 

1 119,381 

12.2 

Military  personnel  benefits- 
Accrued  retirement  benefits  . 

233,702 

243,763 

248,503 

242,425 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits 

90,323 

96,341 

89,539 

85,777 

210 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.  . 

124,810 

121,612 

109,634 

105,976 

22.0 

Transportation  of  ttvngs . 

12,930 

14,666 

16,663 

14,636 

250 

Other  services.-  Other  . . 

569 

644 

644 

648 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

32,024 

38,491 

32,447 

31,455 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities  .  . 

1,190 

1,202 

1,202 

1,202 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

1,571,719 

1,648,300 

1,648,600 

1,601,500 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations 

225 

900 

900 

900 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

1,571,944 

1,649,200 

1,649,500 

1.602,400 

Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  section  265  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while 
serving  on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  connection  with  performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  reserve  training,  or 
while  performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members  of  the 
Marine  Corps  platoon  leaders  class,  and  expenses  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for 
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Part  Four-480 


MILITARY  P£RSOfl*a— Continued 
Federal  Fun**— Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps — Continued 

payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
[$336,400,0001  SS *6,900,000 

Further ;  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $329,800,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.S.C  600,  683,  1475-80, 
2031,  2101-11,  5456,  5458,  6081-86,  6148;  37  U.S,C.  206,  301,  305,  402- 
04,  415-18,  1002,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1108-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  cst 

1992  «st 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities; 

Direct  program 

00.01  Unit  and  irxfividual  training  . . 

00.02  Other  training  and  support  . . 

193,254 

121,129 

199,260 

138,140 

195,889 

131,011 

195,902 

133,898 

00.91  Total  direct  program . 

01.01  Reimbursable  program. 

314,383 

700 

337,400 

700 

326,900 

700 

329,800 

700 

10.00  Total  obligations . 

315,083 

338,100 

327,600 

330,500 

Financing: 

25  00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing  . 

69 

39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) 

315,152 

338,100 

327,600 

330,500 

Budget  authority-. 

Current 

40.00  Appropriation . . 

42.00  Transferred  from  other  accounts . 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) . . 

Permanent 

68.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays.- 

71.00  Total  obligations ...  . . . 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. 

77.00  Adjustments  In  expired  accounts . . 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) . 

315,083 

35,616 

-39,067 

-5,495 

338,100 

39,067 

-47,867 

327,600 

47,867 

-53,667 

330,500 

53,667 

-60,467 

306,137 

329,300 

321,800 

323,700 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays.- 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections. 

88.10 

Federal  funds . .  . . 

. 

-650 

-650 

-650 

88.40 

Non-Federa!  sources. 

-700 

-50 

-50 

-50 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections... . 

-700 

-700 

-700 

-700 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

314,452 

337,400 

326,900 

329,800 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . — . 

305,437 

328,600 

321,100 

323,000 

1 

o 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-1108-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

11.7 

Personnel  compensation:  Military  per¬ 

sonnel.. 

227,439 

243,364 

235,386 

238,425 

Military  personnel  benefits, 

12.2 

Accrued  retirement  benefits. 

36,476 

39,218 

38,150 

38,314 

12,2 

Other  personnel  benefits . 

13,289 

14,136 

14,022 

14,228 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.. 

24,067 

26,733 

25,208 

24,681 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things... 

939 

930 

902 

934 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials. 

11,270 

12.120 

12,333 

12,319 

42.0 

insurance  claims  and  indemnities.. 

903 

899 

899 

899 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations . 

314,383 

337,400 

326,900 

329,800 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . . ~ 

700 

700 

700 

700 

99.9 

Total  obligations . 

315,083 

338,100 

327,600 

330,500 

314,452  336,400  326,900  329,800 

1,000  .  . 

314,452  337,400  326,900  329400 

700  700  700  700 


Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  sections  265,  8021,  and  8038  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  while  serving  on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  performing  duty  specified  in 
section  678(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing 


reserve  training,  or  while  performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty  or 
other  duty,  and  for  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by  section  2131  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for  payments  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund;  [$686,800,000] 
$705,300,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $727,300,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.S.C  261-80,  591-95,  597- 
600,  651,  671-85,  687,  715,  1475-80,  2031,  2101-11,  2120-27,  2131-33, 
2511,  8062,  8076,  8221-23,  8259-60,  8351-54 ,  8356-63,  8365-68,  8371-81, 
8392-95,  8491,  8687,  8722,  9301,  9411-14,  9561-63,  9741,  9743;  37  U.&C 
204,  206,  209,  301,  309,  402-11,  415-18,  1002;  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  pro¬ 
posed) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


identification  code  57-3700-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00.01 

Unit  and  individual  training . 

425,935 

446,659 

445,048 

462,367 

00.02 

Other  training  and  support . . 

236,214 

241,861 

260,252 

264,933 

00.91 

Total  direct  program..... 

662,149 

688,520 

705,300 

727,300 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program. . . .. . . . 

1,600 

1,872 

1,941 

2,006 

10.00 

Total  obligations..  ...  .. 

663,749 

690,392 

707,241 

729,306 

Financing: 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

688 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

664,437 

690,392 

707,241 

729,306 

Budget  authority. 

Currant 

40.00 

Appropriation...... 

662,837 

686,800 

705,300 

727,300 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts...... . 

— 

1,720 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

662,837 

688,520 

705,300 

727,300 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . .. . 

1,600 

1,872 

1,941 

2,006 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . . ... _ 

663,749 

690,392 

707,241 

729,306 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

36,454 

44,312 

48,732 

52,532 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  cf  year . 

-44,312 

-48,732 

-52,532 

-56,832 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . 

-7,803 

87  00 

Outlays  (gross) . . 

648,088 

685,972 

703,441 

725,006 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays.- 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10 

Federal  funds. . . . 

-1,600 

-1,872 

-1,941 

-2,006 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections  ..  . 

-1,600 

-1,872 

-1,941 

-2,006 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

662,837 

688,520 

705,300 

727,300 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . 

646,488 

684,100 

701,500 

723,000 

Object  Classification 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-3700-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

11.7 

Personnel  compensation:  Military  per¬ 

sonnel...,  . .. . . 

464,675 

485,359 

496,337 

513,771 

Military  personnel  benefit! 

12.2 

Accrued  retirement  benefits . 

58,665 

60,742 

61,991 

63,055 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits .. 

44,090 

43,322 

44,856 

46,572 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

75,022 

76,586 

78,351 

79,117 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . . 

576 

676 

919 

922 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

17,826 

20,179 

20,236 

21,141 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

1,256 

1,617 

2,571 

2,683 

42.0 

insurance  claims  and  indemnities  .. 

39 

39 

39 

39 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations . 

662,149 

688,520 

705,300 

727,300 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations 

1,600 

1,872 

1,941 

2,006 

999 

Total  obligations . . 

663,749 

690,392 

707,241 

729,306 
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Part  Four-481 


National  Guard  Personnel,  Army 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Army  National  Guard  while  on 
duty  under  section  265,  3021,  or  3496  of  title  10  or  section  708  of  title 
32,  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  duty  under  section  672(d) 
of  title  10  or  section  502(f)  of  title  32,  United  Stats  Code,  in  connection 
with  performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  training,  or  while  performing  drills 
or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty,  and  expenses  authorized  by  section 
2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for 
payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
[$3,379,500,0001  $3,201,700,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $3,038,600,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.SC  683,  1475-80,  3722;  37 
U.S  C  SOI,  305,  402-04,  418,  1002;  Department  of  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2060-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  «st  1993  est 


National  Guard  Personnel,  Air  Force 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence,  gratuities,  travel,  and 
related  expenses  for  personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard  on  duty 
under  section  265,  8021,  or  8496  of  title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  duty  under  section  672(d)  of 
title  10  or  section  502(0  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  in  connection 
with  performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  training,  or  while  performing  drills 
or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty,  and  expenses  authorized  by  section 
2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for 
payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
[$1,098,400,000]  $1,145,500,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,195,100,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.SC  261-812,  510,  591-95, 
597-600,  651,  671-85,  2131-33,  2511,  3015,  8062,  8077-78,  8080,  8224- 
25,  8261,  8351-54,  8356,  8358-63,  8365-68,  8371-81,  8392-95,  8491, 
8722,  9301,  9561-63,  9741;  32  U.SC  101-11,  301-05,  307-08,  312-33, 
501-07 ;  701,  37  U.SC  201,  203-06,  301,  309,  402-11,  4U-18,  501-02, 
1002;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  au¬ 
thorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 


Program  by  activities: 
Direct  program. 


00  01 

Unit  and  irtfvidual  training... 

1,751,902 

1,828,743 

1,711,215 

1,560,320 

00  02 

Other  training  and  support.. 

1,542,809 

1,638,125 

1,490,485 

1  478,280 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

3,294,711 

3,466,868 

3,201,700 

3,038,600 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

10.00 

Total  obligations . 

3,300,411 

3,472,568 

3,207,400 

3,044,300 

financing: 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  .... _ .... _ 

1,975 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) 

3,302,336 

3, 47^568 

3,207,400 

3,044,300 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-3850-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities 
Direct  program: 


00.01 

00.02 

Unit  and  indwidual  training. 

Other  training  and  support 

540,515 

523,399 

558,330 

560,672 

576,886 

568,614 

603,087 

592,013 

00.91 

01.01 

Total  direct  program..... . 

Reimbursable  program . .  ... 

1,063,914 

2,653 

1,119,002 

2,747 

1  145,500 
2,856 

1,195,100 

2,961 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

1,066,567 

1,121,749 

1,148,356 

1,198,061 

Budget  authority 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation  .  ....... 

3,246,700 

3,379,500 

3,201,700 

3,038,600 

4200 

Transferred  from  other  accounts 

49,986 

87,368 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) . 

3^6,686 

3,466,868 

331,700 

3,038,600 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations 

3,300,411 

3,472,568 

3,207,400 

3,044,300 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

218,632 

192,995 

217,163 

218,563 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  . 

-192,995 

-217,163 

-218,563 

-224,763 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

61,547 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

3,387,596 

3,448,400 

3,206,000 

3,038,100 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays.* 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10 

Federal  funds....,  . . . . 

-5,700 

-3,149 

-3,149 

-3,149 

88  40 

Non-Federal  sources . 

-2,551 

-2,551 

-2,551 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-5,700 

-5,700 

-5,700 

-5,700 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

3,296,686 

3,466,868 

3,201,700 

3,038,600 

90.00 

Outlays  (net). 

3,381,896 

3,442,700 

3,20030 

3,032,400 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2060-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  «st 

1993  est 

11.7 

Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation:  Military  per¬ 
sonnel  .... - - - 

2,338.099 

2,506,398 

2,303,118 

2,172,417 

12.2 

Military  personnel  benefits: 

Accrued  retirement  benefits . . 

432,582 

439,460 

412,897 

392,163 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits. 

237,778 

28134 

258,039 

251,918 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

147,983 

173,737 

164,649 

160,597 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . - . 

3,640 

2,255 

1,935 

1,889 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials.... . . . 

134,609 

63,534 

60,962 

59,516 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities. 

20 

100 

100 

100 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations . 

3,294,711 

3,466,868 

3,201,700 

3,038,600 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

5,700 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

3,300,411 

3,472,568 

3,207,400 

3,044,300 

Financing 


25.00 

39.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing . . 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

2,660 

. 

1,069,227 

1,121,749 

1,148456 

1,198,061 

Budget  authority- 

Current 

4000 

Appropriation . 

1,035,732 

1,098,400 

1,145,500 

1,195,100 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts. 

30,842 

20,602 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) .. 

1,06634 

1,119,002 

1,145,500 

1,195,100 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

2,653 

2,747 

2456 

2461 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays.- 

71.00  Total  obligations . 

72  40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 
74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year ... 
77  00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 


1.066,567 

59,097 

-66,742 

—6,626 


1,121,749 

66,742 

-78,244 


1,148,356 

78,244 

-88,644 


1.198,061 

88,644 

-100,544 


87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ _ 

1,052496 

1,110,247 

1,137,956 

1,186,161 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88  10 

Federal  funds . . 

-9 

-677 

-704 

-730 

88.30 

Trust  funds . 

-2,067 

88.40 

Noo-Federal  sources  . . . . . 

-577 

-2,070 

-2,152 

-2,231 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections. . . 

-2,653 

-2,747 

-2,856 

-2,961 

89  00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

1,066,574 

1,119,002 

1,145,500 

1,195,100 

90.00 

Outlays  (net)  . . . . 

1,049,643 

1,107,500 

1,135,100 

1,183,200 

Object  Classification 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-3850-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  tsl 

199?  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

11.7 

Personnel  compensation:  Military  per 

soonel 

774,514 

828,769 

843.971 

884,419 

Military  personnel  benefits. 

12.2 

Accrued  retirement  benefits... . 

140,651 

147,938 

154.832 

162,859 

12.2 

Other  personnel  benefits . . . 

75,124 

76,643 

79.365 

81,591 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

51,662 

46,282 

46,459 

44,699 

220 

Transportation  of  tings _ _ 

2,755 

2,840 

3,021 

3,061 

260 

Supplies  and  materials.. . . . 

18,923 

16.245 

17,567 

18,186 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities ... 

285 

285 

285 

285 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations. . 

1,063,914 

1,119,002 

1,145,500 

1,195,100 
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Part  Four-482 


MtUTAXY  POtSONNa— Continued 
Federal  Fende— Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

National  Guard  Personnel,  Air  Force — Continued 


Object  Classification  {in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Identification  code  57-3350-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations . . 

2,653 

2,747 

2,856 

2,961 

99  9 

Total  obligations _ 

_  1,066,567 

1,121,749 

1,148,356 

1,198,061 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

These  appropriations  finance  the  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  Armed  Forces,  including  the  Reserve  compo¬ 
nents  and  related  support  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  except  military  personnel  pay,  allowances  and  travel 
costs.  Included  are  amounts  for  pay  of  civilians,  contract  serv¬ 
ices  for  maintenance  of  equipment  and  facilities,  fuel,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  repair  parts  for  weapons  and  equipment.  Financial 
requirements  are  influenced  by  many  factors,  including  the 
number  of  aircraft  squadrons,  Army  and  Marine  Corps  divi¬ 
sions,  installations,  military  strength  and  deployments,  rates 
of  operational  activity,  and  the  quantity  and  complexity  of 
major  equipment  (aircraft,  ships,  missiles,  tanks,  et  cetera)  in 
operation. 


Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  funds: 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  not  to 
exceed  [$14,437,000]  $14,437,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Array,  and  payments  may  be  made  on  his 
certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes; 
[$21,515,694,000:  Provided,  That  $273,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
1991  Capitol  Fourth  Project]  $21,886,800,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  not  to  exceed  $14,437,000 
can  be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes ;  $19,936,500,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation 
on  October  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C.  5943-44,  10  U.S.C.  127,  520b,  951-56, 
1037,  1044,  1049-50,  1071-85,  1093,  1481-88,  2006-08,  2483,  2602,  2637- 
S9,  2675,  2805,  3013-14,  3062,  4302,  4331-55,  4505,  4536,  4741 ;  37  U.S.C. 
404-22;  39  U.S.C.  4169,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2020-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  el  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 
Direct  program- 


00.02 

General  purpose  forces  . 

9,230,925 

7,888,589 

8,155,843 

7,202,116 

00.03 

Intelligence  and  communica¬ 

tions 

1  454,790 

1,534,289 

1,771,362 

1,653,775 

00.07 

Central  supply  and  mainte¬ 

nance - - - - 

6,365,206 

5,449.732 

4,063,580 

3,200,946 

00.08 

Training,  medical,  and  other 

general  personnel  activities 

6.033,782 

6,326,022 

6,785,701 

6,811,093 

00.09 

Administration  and  associated 

activities . 

1,004,029 

875.901 

831,600 

800,070 

00.10 

Support  of  other  nations... 

245,448 

258,887 

278,714 

268,500 

00.11 

Special  operations  forces _ 

234,814 

— 

. 

00  91 

Total  direct  program . 

24,568,994 

22,333,420 

21,886,800 

19,936,500 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program .... _ 

3,683,893 

3,591,646 

3,902,000 

3,8*8,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations. 

28,252,887 

25,925,066 

25,788,800 

23,784,500 

Financing: 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net  . 

-527.961 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  .  . 

19,812 

39  00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) 

27,744,737 

25,925,066 

25,788400 

23,784,500 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation 

23,315,474 

21,515,694 

21,886,800 

19,936,500 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate 

contract  authority _ 

-643,963 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101.511 . . . 

-11,000 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-8,130 

-88,900 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts 

753,500 

917,626 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

23,416,831 

22433,420 

21486400 

19436400 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections _ 

3,683493 

3,591,646 

3,902,000 

3,848,000 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefi¬ 

nite) _ 

643,963 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

71.00 

Total  obligations.. . . . 

28,252,887 

25,925,066 

25,788,800 

23,784,500 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

7,274,081 

7,518,971 

7,143,291 

7,012,991 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  ... 

-7,518,971 

-7,143,291 

-7,012,991 

-6,610,091 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-248,635 

. . 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

27,759,361 

26,300,746 

25,919,100 

24,187,400 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays 

Deductions  for  offsetting  coilec- 


88.10 

tions: 

Federal  funds . 

-3,337,310 

-3,366,209 

—  3,675,825 

-3,621,473 

88.30 

Trust  funds . 

-180,589 

-95,214 

-95,806 

-95,815 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources . 

-165,994 

-130,223 

-130,369 

-130,712 

8890 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-3,683.893 

-3,591,646 

-3,902,000 

-3,848,000 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

24,060,844 

22,333,420 

21,886,800 

19,936.500 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . 

24,075,468 

22,709,100 

22,017,100 

20,339,400 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kfentifatiai  code  21-2020-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

11.1 

Direct  obligations 

Pirsonnel  compensation- 
Full-time  permanent . 

4,741,241 

4,754,659 

4,219,949 

4,102,857 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

435,471 

436,704 

390,903 

380,332 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation... 

245,579 

246,274 

219,318 

213,277 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation ... 

5,422,291 

5,437,637 

4,830,170 

4,696,466 

121 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

1,144,480 

1,147,719 

1,021,595 

993,402 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

43,471 

43,594 

39,022 

37,967 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  ... 

768,063 

618,063 

635,668 

606,893 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things.  .. 

833,292 

714,605 

702,129 

673,624 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA . 

190,605 

163,457 

160,603 

154,083 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others..... 

183,820 

157,638 

154,886 

148,598 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  charges . 

775,496 

665,041 

653,430 

626,902 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction.. 

62,624 

53,704 

52,767 

50,625 

25.0 

Other  services: 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 
hire  personnel 

1,185,849 

1,206,666 

1,385,727 

1,163,215 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds  ....... 

1,802,689 

1,545,929 

1,567,736 

1.454,933 

250 

Contracts . . 

8,432,074 

7,385,576 

7,071,801 

6,215,290 

25.0 

Other . 

416,753 

357,394 

351,154 

336,898 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

2,761,504 

2,368,179 

2,800,068 

2,336,238 

31.0 

Equipment..  . 

414,170 

355,179 

348,978 

334,810 

32.0 

land  and  structures... 

25,269 

21,670 

21,292 

20,427 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. 

8,533 

7,318 

7,190 

6,898 

42.0 

Insurance  daims  and  indemnities . 

98,011 

84,051 

82,584 

79,231 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations. 

24,568,994 

22,333,420 

21,886,800 

19,936,500 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations _ 

3,683,893 

3,591,646 

3,902,000 

3,848,000 

99.9 

Total  obligations  ... ... 

28,252,887 

25,925,066 

25,788,800 

23,784,500 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 


Oft  RADON  AND  MAINTENANCE -Continued 
Federal  Fend*— Continued 


Part  Four-483 


Personnel  Summary 


Total  compensable  wort  years. 

Full-time  equivalent  employment .  218,891  205,664  176,578  167,367 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours .  4,078  4,054  3,379  3,345 


Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy 


0101 

Reimbursable  program . 

3,278,918 

4,688,800 

4,837,800 

4,979,700 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

28,172,949 

28,595,394 

28,517,000 

28,902,500 

Financing: 

22.40  Unobligated  balance  transferred, 


net  . . 

-162,080  . 

2500 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 

213,843  . . 

39,00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

28,224,712  28,595,394  28,517,000  28,902^00 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  law;  and  not  to  exceed  [$4,257,000]  $£.609,000  can  be  used  for 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  ap¬ 
proval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  payments  may 
be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  military  pur¬ 
poses;  [$23,161,647,000]  $23,679,200,000.  Provided,  That  from  the 
amounts  of  this  appropriation  for  the  alteration,  overhaul  and  repair 
of  naval  vessels  and  aircraft,  funds  shall  be  available  to  acquire  the 
alteration,  overhaul  and  repair  by  competition  between  public  and 
private  shipyards,  Naval  Aviation  Depots  and  private  companies.  The 
Navy  shall  certify  that  successful  bids  include  comparable  estimates 
of  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  for  both  public  and  private  shipyards, 
Naval  Aviation  Depots,  and  private  companies.  Competitions  shall  not 
be  subject  to  section  2461  or  2464  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  to 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76.  Naval  Aviation 
Depots  may  perform  manufacturing  in  order  to  compete  for  produc¬ 
tion  contracts  [,  Provided  further,  That  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  and  expended  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  facilities,  activities  and  personnel  levels,  including  spe¬ 
cifically  the  medical  facilities,  activities  and  personnel  levels,  at  the 
Memphis  Naval  Complex,  Millington,  Tennessee,  to  the  fiscal  year 
1984  levels:  Provided  further.  That  the  Navy  may  provide  notice  in 
this  fiscal  year  to  exercise  options  under  the  LEAS  AT  program  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Aide  Me- 
moire,  dated  January  5,  1981,  as  amended  by  the  Aide  Memoire  dated 
April  30,  1986,  and  as  implemented  in  the  LEASAT  contract:  Provid¬ 
ed  further.  That  notwithstanding  section  2805  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  $2,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  a  grant  to  Cabot/Dedalo  Museum  Foundation. 
These  funds  shall  be  available  solely  for  project  costs  and  none  of  the 
funds  are  for  remuneration  of  any  entity  or  individual  associated  with 
fund  raising  for  the  project-  Provided  further,  That  not  less  than 
$15,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  upgrade  of  port 
facilities  in  Israel  in  support  of  United  States  naval  forces] 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,005,000  can 
be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  payments 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  military 
purposes;  $23,922,800,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C.  5943-44;  10  US.C.  127,  265,  276,  351,  951-56, 
1037,  1044 ,  1049-50,  1071-85,  1125,  1481-88,  2006-08,  2110,  2127,  2483, 
2602,  2632,  2637-39,  2675,  2805,  5013,  5151,  5062-63,  6022,  6029,  6153, 
6201-03,  6951-52,  6968,  7041,  7043-44 ,  7085,  7205,  7207-09,  7212,  7214, 
7229,  7293,  7297,  7303,  7361-62,  7395-96,  7421,  7432,  7571,  7580;  24 
U.S.C.  14a,  16a,  21a,  21b,  37;  37  US.C  404;  39  U.S.C.  406,  2601,  3208; 
44  U.S.C  1321,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991,  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1804-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00  01 

Strategic  forces . 

1,589,693 

1,651,037 

1,735,992 

1,955,289 

00.02 

General  purpose  forces 

10,306,907 

10,310,437 

10,272,345 

10,215,355 

00.03 

Intelligence  and  communica¬ 

tions  . 

1,125,069 

1,200,746 

1,209,388 

1,215,645 

00.04 

Airlift  and  sealift 

496,737 

447,743 

459,862 

466,105 

00.07 

Central  supply  and  mainte¬ 

nance... _ _ 

6,219,766 

5,269,574 

4,877,271 

4,830,034 

00.08 

Training,  medical,  and  other 

general  personnel  activities 

4,225,575 

4,367,513 

4,410,463 

4,528,859 

00.09 

Administration  and  associated 

activities . 

829,767 

653,708 

706,334 

703,906 

00.10 

Support  of  other  nations ... 

6,157 

5,836 

7,545 

7,607 

00.11 

Special  operations  forces 

94,360 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

24,894,031 

23,906,594 

23,679,200 

23,922,800 

Budget  authority: 
Currant 


40.00 

40.00 

Appropriation 

Appropriation  (section  8141, 
P.L  101-511) .  . . 

24,096,700 

23,161,647 

85,000 

23,679,200 

23,922,800 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate 
contract  authority . 

-279,227 

-173 

40.50 

Balance  of  appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authority 
withdrawn..  _ _ _ _ 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 
101-511 . 

-40,200 

700,147 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts 

849,267 

. . 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

24,666,567 

23,906,594 

23,679,200 

23.922400 

68.00 

69.15 

Permanent 

Spending  authority  from 
offsetting  collections 
Contract  authority  (indefi¬ 
nite) . 

3,278,918 

279,227 

4.688,800 

4,837,800 

4,979,700 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 


71.00 
72  40 
74.40 
77.00 

Total  obligations . 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 
Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.. . 
Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

28,172,949 

8,450,879 

-8,022,914 

41,457 

28,595,394 

8,022,914 

-7,634,608 

28,517,000 

7  634  608 
-7,486,808 

28,902,500 
7  486,808 
-7,544,308 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

28,642,371 

28,983,700 

28,664,800 

28,845,000 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 


88.10 

Federal  funds . 

-3,092,624 

-4,456,970 

-4,596,295 

-4,729,815 

88.30 

Trust  funds  . 

-79,220 

-123,832 

-129,114 

-  133,237 

8840 

Non-Federal  sources . 

-107,074 

-107,998 

-112,391 

-116,648 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-3,278,918 

-4,688,800 

-4,837,800 

-4,979,700 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net)... . 

24,945,794 

23,906,594 

23,679,200 

23,922,800 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . 

25,363,453 

24,294,900 

23,827,000 

23,865,300 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-1804-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est. 

11.1 

Direct  obligations. 

Personnel  compensation.- 
Full-time  permanent.. 

2,854,461 

2,709,223 

3,009,994 

3,064,119 

11.3 

Other  than  full  time  permanent 

191,112 

144,736 

159,659 

158,849 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

144,153 

147,608 

170,882 

172,944 

11.8 

Special  personal  services  payments  .. 

790 

984 

987 

992 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation  _ _ 

3,190,516 

3,002,551 

3,341,522 

3,396,904 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

624,107 

614,540 

702,776 

737,472 

13.0 

Benefits  fa  former  personnel 

13,806 

13,693 

13,797 

14,055 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.  . 

493,341 

351,789 

355.469 

364,681 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things _ 

428,856 

307,210 

310,754 

306,151 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA . 

94,477 

101,435 

108,591 

112,565 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others 

82,147 

90,529 

95,838 

95,151 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  charges 

657,361 

684,912 

668.973 

683,017 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

22,808 

24,429 

24,646 

24,217 

25.0 

Other  services: 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 
hire  personnel  . .  — 

109,870 

111,107 

148,503 

153,520 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds . 

6,479,090 

5,811,517 

6,477,256 

6,391,453 

25.0 

Contracts . . . 

5,700,372 

5,233,079 

3,204,468 

3,341,508 

25.0 

Other . 

2,665,221 

2,314,452 

2,710,977 

2,873,012 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

3,671,258 

4,509,739 

4,773,368 

4,666,061 

31.0 

Equipment . . 

660,801 

735,612 

742,262 

763,033 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations. 

24,894,031 

23,906,594 

23,679,200 

23,922,800 
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General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy — Continued 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) — Continued 


Identification  code  17-1804-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations  . 

3,278,918 

4,688,800 

4,837,800 

4,979,700 

99  9  Total  obligations  _ 

.  28,172,949 

28,595,394 

28,517,000 

28,902,500 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  wortyears. 

Full-time  equivalent  employment. 

132,585 

125,476 

102,277 

99,593 

Full-time  equrvalent  of  overtime 

and  holiday 

hours . 

3,163 

3,036 

2,915 

2,798 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  authorized  by  law; 
[$1,892,200,000:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph,  none  may  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  facilities  mainte¬ 
nance,  utilities,  and  motor  transport  functions  at  Cherry  Point 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  North  Carolina,  to  performance  by  private 
contractor  under  the  procedures  and  requirements  of  OMB  Circular 
A-76  until  the  General  Accounting  Office  completes  their  audit  and 
validates  the  decision]  $1,894,600,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,789,800,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C.  5948,  5944,  7908,  10 
U.S.C.  265,  276,  520b,  951-56,  1087,  1044,  1049-50,  1071-85,  1125,  1481- 
88,  2006-08,  2110,  6911,  7214,  7571,  7580;  37  U.S.C.  404-11;  39  U.S.C. 
406,  2601,  3208;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1106-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program.- 

00.02 

General  purpose  forces 

1,035,419 

992,858 

923,655 

857,877 

00.07 

Central  supply  and  maintenance  .  ... 

419,359 

502,509 

569,234 

487,761 

00.08 

Training,  medical,  and  other  general 

personnel  activities . 

275,800 

279,083 

280,618 

275,100 

00.09 

Administration  and  associated  activities. 

119,929 

115,800 

121,093 

119,062 

00.91 

Total  direct  program . . . 

1,850,507 

1,890,250 

1,894,600 

1,739,800 

0101 

Reimbursable  program . 

353,764 

379,105 

401,900 

412,100 

10,00 

Total  obligations  , 

2,204,271 

2,269,355 

2,296,500 

2,151,900 

Financing: 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

4,042 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

2,208,313 

2,269355 

2396300 

2,151,900 

8udget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation. 

1,692,826 

1,892,200 

1,894,600 

1,739,800 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate  contract  au¬ 

thority  .  .  . 

-47,300 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  101-511. 

-5,300 

42,00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts. 

161,723 

3,350 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

1,807,249 

1390350 

1394,600 

1,739300 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections  . . 

353,764 

379,105 

401,900 

412,100 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefinite) . 

47,300 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

2,204,271 

2,269,355 

2,296,500 

2,151,900 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

742,303 

756,001 

781,151 

805,051 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

-756,001 

-781,151 

-805,051 

-786,951 

77  00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . 

-12,624 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

2,177,949 

2,244,205 

2,272,600 

2,170,000 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections- 

88.10  Federal  funds .  -337,877  -347,855  -370,650  -380,850 


88.30  Trust  funds . .  -430  -  2,650  -  2,650  -  2,650 

88.40  Non-federal  sources . . .  -15,457  -28,600  -28,600  -28,600 


88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections . .  . 

-353,764 

-379,105 

-401,900 

-412,100 

89.00 

8udget  authority  (net) . . . . 

1,854.549 

1,824,185 

1,890,250 

1,865,100 

1,894,600 

1,870,700 

1,739,800 

1,757,900 

90.00 

Outlays  (net). ,  .„  . 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1106-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

in 

Direct  obligations. 

Personnel  compensation: 

Full-time  permanent 

361,657 

343,155 

310,044 

319,610 

11.3 

Other  than  fui-time  permanent 

16,098 

16,233 

22,971 

21,636 

115 

Other  personnel  compensation 

12,607 

11,094 

11,472 

10,648 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation , — 

390,362 

370,482 

344,487 

351,894 

12.1 

Gvilian  personnel  benefits... . 

80,116 

82,369 

78,841 

79,128 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

83,464 

76,503 

76,850 

75,158 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

90,808 

71,399 

68,783 

73,520 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  charges 

142,703 

173,203 

173,074 

177,777 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction . . 

5,529 

7,350 

6,526 

6,896 

25.0 

Other  services. 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 
hire  personnel 

54,581 

58,446 

62,869 

63,759 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds _ 

102,652 

97,367 

94,021 

111,745 

25.0 

Contracts  . . . 

537,280 

485,330 

528,128 

352,783 

25.0 

Other  services  . 

12,262 

17,879 

17,879 

17,879 

260 

Supplies  and  materials 

316,940 

389,548 

383,979 

366,828 

31.0 

Equipment . . 

33,810 

60,374 

59,163 

62,433 

99.0 

.Subtotal,  direct  obligations. 

1,850,507 

1,890,250 

1,894,600 

1,739,800 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . . 

353,764 

379,105 

401,900 

412,100 

99.9 

Total  obligations  . 

2,204,271 

2,269,355 

2,296,500 

2,151,900 

Personnel  Summary 


Total  compensable  worfcyears- 

Full-time  equivalent  employment  _ _  16,518  15,530  14,122  13,707 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours . .. . . .  252  242  232  223 


Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by  law;  and 
not  to  exceed  [$8,433,000]  $8,646,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  payments  may  be  made 
on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes; 
[$20,060,735,000]  $20,351,900,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  not  to  exceed  $8,912,000  can 
be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes;  $20,760,400,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation 
on  October  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C.  5943,  5944,  7903;  10  U.S.C.  122,  127,  503, 
502b,  717,  951-56,  1037,  1040,  1044,  1049-50,  1071-89,  1121-26,  1481- 
88,  2002,  2006-08,  2101-11,  2112-17,  2120-27,  2389,  2421,  2481,  2483, 
2602,  2632-34,  2637-39,  2663,  2675,  8013,  8541,  8542,  8547,  8721-23, 
8741-52,  9022,  9025,  9301-04,  9305,  9315,  9331-37,  9341-55,  9411-14, 
9441,  9501,  9502,  9505,  9531,  9536,  9561,  9562,  9563,  9651-56,  9712, 
9741  9742,  9743,  9746,  9780;  20  U.S.C.  901-07;  37  U.S.C.  201,  421,  404- 
lle;  88  U.S.C.  5011;  39  U.S.C.  406,  3401-02;  40  U.S.C.  35;  42  U.S.C. 
1 856-5 6d,  3374,  S15q;  43  U.S.C.  1241-43;  44  U.S.C.  1108;  50  U.S.C.  451- 
55,  491-94;  Public  Law  94-524  (18  U.S.C.  3056  note);  Public  Law  97- 
252;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  au¬ 
thorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3400-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  «L  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program; 

00.01  Strategic  forces . .  2,832,834  2,870,607  2,783,993  3,068,153 

00.02  General  purpose  forces .  4,540,183  4,425,706  4,177,337  4,126,075 
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00.03 

Intelligence  and  communica* 

tions  . 

2,513,910 

2,798,764 

2,800,261 

2,834,306 

00.04 

Airlift  and  sealift 

1,191,751 

1,198,103 

2,072,729 

2,251,838 

00.07 

Central  supply  and  mamte- 

nance... 

7,017,621 

5,266,560 

4,233,620 

3,908,810 

00.08 

Training,  medical,  and  other 

general  personnel  activities 

3,550,091 

3,753,228 

3,720,254 

4,010,644 

00.09 

Administration  and  associated 

activities. . 

M3, 379 

532,908 

555,047 

551,523 

00.10 

Support  of  other  nations . . 

7,090 

10,214 

8,659 

9,051 

0011 

Special  operations  forces 

157,400 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

22,454,259 

20,856,090 

20,351,900 

20,760,400 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program  ... 

2,015,672 

3,043,700 

3,290,000 

3,417,400 

10.00 

Total  obligations . . 

24,469,931 

23,899,790 

23,641,900 

24,177,800 

Financing: 

22  40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net .  . . . 

-343,299 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

24,126,632 

23^99,790 

23,641,900 

24,177400 

Budget  authority: 


Current 


40.00 

40.49 

40.50 

40  75 

4100 

4200 

Appropriation  . . 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate 
contract  authority  . 

21,687,713 

-297,916 

-22,384 

20,060,735 

20,351,900 

20,760,400 

Balance  of  appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authority 
withdrawn . 

-8,200 

803,555 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 
101*511 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 
Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 
counts . 

-1,485 

447,116 

4300 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

21413,044 

20,856,090 

20451,900 

20,760,400 

Permanent 

6800 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collectiom _ _ 

2,015,672 

3,043,700 

3490,000 

3,417,400 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefi¬ 

nite)  . 

297416 

Relation  pf  obligations  to  outlays: 


71.00 

72.40 

74.40 
77.00 

Total  obligations . . 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year , 
Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 
Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

24,469,931 

7,454,869 

-7,695,861 

-135,775 

23,899,790 

7,695,861 

-7,468,551 

23, Ml, 900 
7,468,551 
-7,261,751 

24,177,800 

7,261,751 

-7,473,451 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross).  ... 

24,093,164 

24,127,100 

23,848,700 

23,966,100 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
*nd  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 


tions: 


88.10 

88.30 

88.40 

Federal  funds . 

Trust  funds. 

-1,573,695 
-336,586 
-  105,391 

-3,043,700 

-3,290,000 

-3,417,400 

Non-Fftderal  sniirn* 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections  . 

-2,015,672 

-3,043,700 

-3,290,000 

-3,417,400 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

22,110,960 

20,856,090 

20,351,900 

20,760,400 

90.00 

Outlays  . 

22,077,492 

21,083,400 

20,558,700 

20,548,700 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-3400-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  «t 


Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation: 


11.1 

Ful-time  permanent... . 

3,577,115 

3,051,970 

3,317,148 

3,460,411 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent . 

178,386 

265389 

290,222 

302,679 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation .. 

129,098 

122,045 

130,677 

134,299 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

3,884,599 

3,439,404 

3,738,047 

3,897,389 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits . 

757,553 

740,209 

826,703 

895,811 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel _ 

17,537 

17,634 

20,198 

39,278 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

617,461 

499,348 

M2, 309 

550,404 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

685,486 

679,387 

595,849 

507,529 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA.. 

24,771 

25,626 

26,408 

27,358 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others . . 

77,737 

106,126 

100,056 

101,603 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

neous  charges  . 

1,066,019 

1,173,562 

1,193,635 

1,169,837 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction..  . . 

43,880 

42,004 

42,977 

43,732 

Other  services. 


250 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 

hire  personnel . 

232,539 

297,467 

383,334 

302,907 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds  .... 

2,757,406 

2,242.210 

3,455,217 

3,247,743 

25.0 

Contracts 

8,277,523 

7,325,656 

4,951,692 

5,802,902 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

3, M0, 385 

3,866,204 

4,049,244 

3,765,828 

31.0 

Equipment. 

359,326 

282,727 

298,262 

280,428 

320 

Land  and  structures. 

268 

294 

25 

26 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

438 

2,314 

1,118 

1,135 

42  0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities . . . 

110,300 

115,918 

126,726 

126,290 

43.0 

Interest  and  dividends . . 

1,031 

100 

200 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

22,454,259 

20,856,090 

20,351,900 

20,760,400 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . . . . 

2,015,672 

3,043,700 

3,290,000 

3,417,400 

99.9 

Total  obligations . . 

24,469,931 

23,899,790 

23, Ml, 900 

24,177,800 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  work  years: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment. 

153,267 

141,855 

111,533 

108,416 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours .  . . . 

2,128 

2,035 

1,606 

1.544 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense  Agencies 

[(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS)] 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  departments),  as  authorized  by 
law;  [$8,448,957,000]  $ 8,794,800,000 ,  of  which  not  to  exceed 

[$35,000,000]  $25,000,000  may  be  available  for  the  CINC  initiative 
fund  account;  and  of  which  not  to  exceed  [$14,661,000]  $15,743,000 
can  be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes;  [and  of  which  $561,300,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  Special  Operations  Command:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  this  paragraph,  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1993,  only  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Office  of  Econom¬ 
ic  Adjustment  to  assist  State  and  local  governments  significantly 
impacted  by  reductions  in  defense  industry  employment  or  reductions 
in  the  number  of  Department  of  Defense  military  and  civilian  person¬ 
nel  residing  in  such  States  and  communities-  Provided  further,  That 
any  unspecified  reduction  to  be  applied  to  appropriations  available  for 
civilian  personnel  costs  required  for  fiscal  year  1991  shall  be  applied 
on  an  equitable  basis  to  all  Defense  agencies,  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  and  the  Washington  Headquarters  Services:  Provided 
further.  That  appropriations  available  for  civilian  personnel  costs  of 
the  Special  Operations  Command  shall  not  be  included  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  reductions  to  be  applied  nor  shall  such  reductions 
be  applied  to  such  personnel  costs:  Provided  further,  That  $10,000,000 
shall  only  be  available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  section  306  of  Public  Law  101-189,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
shall  consider  a  local  education  agency  as  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  306,  as  eligible  for  payment  only  if  such  agency  is  unable, 
without  the  addition  of  such  assistance,  to  provide  a  level  of  education 
for  such  students  equivalent  to  the  comparable  level  of  education 
provided  within  the  State  in  which  such  students  reside  (as  deter¬ 
mined  by  comparable  student  data),  and  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
local  educational  agency’s  average  daily  attendance  are  military  de¬ 
pendent  students  eligible  for  funding  under  sections  3(a)  and/or  3(b) 
of  Public  Law  81-874:  Provided  further,  That  of  this  $10,000,0(K), 
$886,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Killeen,  Texas,  Independent 
School  District  and  $167,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Copperas 
Cove,  Texas,  Independent  School  District:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph,  $912,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  transfer  to  the  Library  of  Congress:  Provided  further,  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Special  Operations  Command,  not  less 
than  $69,500,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Operation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  appropriations  of  the  Reserve  Components  for  execution  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  $4,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Japanese  American  Museum  as  a  component  of  the 
Japanese  American  Cultured  Center  in  Ontario,  Oregon]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  not  to  exceed  $16,560,000 
can  be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
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OPERATION  AND  MAJNTtNANCC-Ccrrtinued 
FwfenJ  F«nd* — Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense  Agencies — Continued 

payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes;  $ 7,583,200,000 \  to  become  available  for  obligation  on 
October  1,  1992,  of  which  $831,794,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Command.  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97  -0100—0—1—051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  esL 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00  02 

General  purpose  forces:  Joint 

Chiefs  ot  Staff _ _ 

217,798 

263,404 

291,420 

268,316 

Intelligence  and  commumca- 

tions: 

00.03 

Defense  Investigative  Serv- 

ice. 

177,986 

177,097 

174,753 

167,649 

00.03 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  . 

533,454 

578,213 

614,672 

663,961 

00.03 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency .... 

74,183 

79,793 

86,457 

85,669 

00.03 

Inference  and  communi- 

cations  activities _ 

2,617,547 

2,789,517 

2,954,207 

3,085,340 

00.03 

On-Site  Inspection  Agency 

27,231 

143,073 

182,902 

163,434 

00.07 

Central  supply  and  mainte- 

nance:  Defense  Logistics 

Agency . 

2,124,104 

1,553,066 

1,1%, 454 

Training,  medical,  and  other 

general  personnel  ac- 

thrifies: 

00.08 

Department  of  Defense  De- 

pendents  Schools.. 

1,058,576 

1,138,524 

1,188,129 

1,168,568 

00.08 

American  Forces  Informa- 

tion  Service . 

70,042 

75,008 

69,725 

67,844 

00.08 

Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 

ment. 

27,794 

48,458 

62,784 

00  08 

Defense  Medical  Systems 

Support  Activities  .... 

105,942 

105,943 

160,237 

166,369 

00.08 

Uniformed  Services  Univer¬ 

sity  of  the  Health  Sci¬ 

ences . 

36,604 

37,149 

39,298 

39,907 

00.08 

Civilian  Health  and  Metfical 

Program  of  the  Uni¬ 

formed  Services...  . 

48,588 

49,867 

69,032 

76,600 

Administration  and  associated 

activities: 

00  09 

Secretary  of  Defense . 

142,201 

201,304 

216,900 

214,117 

00.09 

Office  of  Economic  Adjust¬ 

ment . . . .  , 

28,424 

7,442 

6,644 

4,953 

00.09 

Washington  Headquarters 

Services . . . 

120,257 

127,649 

148,183 

137,707 

00  09 

Corporate  Information 

Management.. 

. 

188,890 

183,369 

257,610 

00.09 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

60,978 

63,451 

63,242 

66,373 

00.09 

Defense  Contract  Audit 

Agency.. 

322,077 

337,637 

327,545 

00.09 

Defense  Legal  Services 

Agency . 

5,429 

6,619 

7,053 

7,530 

00.09 

Defense  Technology  Secu¬ 

rity  Administration 

7,009 

6,455 

7,154 

7,495 

00.09 

DOD  support  activities 

40,350 

40,431 

39,180 

00.11 

Special  Operations  Forces. 

Special  Operations  Com¬ 

mand 

. 

490,634 

718,535 

831,794 

00.91 

Total  direct  program. 

7,778,430 

8,488,879 

8,794,800 

7,583,200 

0101 

Reimbursable  program . 

4,023,286 

5,583,330 

5,746,403 

4,683,265 

10.00 

Total  obligations ... 

11,801,716 

14,072,209 

14,541,203 

12,266,465 

Financing: 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

nef . 

-20,211 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  .  . 

18,796 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

11400301 

14,072309 

14,541303 

12366,465 

Budget  authority- 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation 

7,750,317 

8,448,957 

8,794,800 

7,583,200 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate 

contract  authority . . 

-11,639 

40.50  Balana  of  appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authority 


40.75 

withdrawn 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

-6,561 

. 

101-511..  .  ...... 

-6,750 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-94,265 

-270,412 

42  00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts.. _ _ _ _ 

127,524 

317,084 

. 

— 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

7,765376 

8,488379 

8,794300 

7,583300 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections...... 

4,023386 

5383330 

5,746,403 

4,683365 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefi¬ 

nite) . . 

11,639 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays- 

71.00 

Total  obligations  . 

11,801,716 

14,072,209 

14,541,203 

12,266,465 

72  40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

1,616,391 

1,221,054 

1,486,333 

1,644,233 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 

-1,221,054 

- 1,486,333 

-1,644,233 

-1.525,533 

77  00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-85090 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

12,111,961 

13,806,930 

14,383,303 

12,385,165 

Adjustments  fo  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  cottec 

tions: 

88.10 

Federal  funds . 

-3,943.499 

-5,513,584 

-5,694,416 

-4,663,879 

88.30 

Trust  funds . . 

-52,195 

-47,560 

-31,434 

-661 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources . 

-27,592 

-22,186 

-20,553 

-18,725 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-4,023,286 

-5,583,330 

-5,746,403 

-4,683,265 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . . 

7,777,015 

8,488,879 

8,794,800 

7,583,200 

90.00 

Outlays.  . 

8,088,675 

8,223,600 

8,636,900 

7,701,900 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0100-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation: 

111 

FuH-time  permanent .. 

2,524,629 

2,352,260 

2,233,761 

1,515,709 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent _ 

140,346 

128,822 

141,279 

58,384 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

84,638 

113,560 

82,113 

49,385 

11.8 

Special  personal  services  payments... 

1,256 

1,404 

1,400 

1,462 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation. . 

2,750,869 

2,596,046 

2,458,553 

1,624,940 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

583,758 

563,995 

551,338 

365,317 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel . 

2,667 

1,904 

3,402 

2,483 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

218,538 

343,039 

333,264 

292,551 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . 

269,966 

320,836 

342,142 

336,701 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  G$f 

99,825 

99,759 

77,832 

48,953 

23.2 

Rental  payments  fo  others . . . 

178,620 

189,757 

197,304 

193,919 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

neous  charges  . 

186,257 

176,226 

179,104 

123,644 

24  0 

Printing  and  reprodxtion... 

26,233 

26,987 

27,093 

23,002 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Payments  fo  foreign  national  indirect 

hire  personnel  ... 

52,836 

44,064 

29,933 

29,355 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds. 

32,915 

46,688 

109,845 

96,545 

25.0 

Contracts.,  ...  .  . 

1,171,550 

1,809,374 

1,992,657 

2,086,879 

25.0 

Other, 

1,769,852 

1,702,599 

1,843,259 

1,752,646 

260 

Supplies  and  materials. 

302,468 

345,108 

453,889 

474,812 

31.0 

Equipment . 

112,217 

177,881 

148,576 

128,171 

410 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contractions 

16,247 

40,974 

42,829 

3,282 

43.0 

Interest  and  dividends.. 

3,612 

3,642 

3,780 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations  . . 

7,778,430 

8,488,879 

8,794,800 

7,583,200 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations . . 

4,023,286 

5,583,330 

5,746,403 

4,683,265 

99.9 

Total  obligations . 

11,801,716 

14,072,209 

14,541,203 

12,266,465 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  work  years-. 

Full-time  equivalent  employment 

92,527 

106,617 

67,750 

37,700 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours . . .  ....... 

1,224 

2,274 

812 

353 
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Operation  Desert  Shield,  Defense 

[(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS)  ] 

[For  incremental  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  $1,000,000,000  is 
appropriated  for  transfer  from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account,  es¬ 
tablished  under  section  2608  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
only  to  reimburse  incremental  expenditures  made  for  fuel,  transpor¬ 
tation,  equipment  maintenance  and  purchases  from  stock  funds  in 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing 
transfer  authority  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer  authority 
contained  in  this  Act. ]  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97  -0109-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  199?  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations .  1,000,000  .... 

Financing: 

40  20  Budget  authority  (appropriation )  (spe¬ 
cial  fund) .  . .  1,000,000  .... 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

7100  Total  obligations . . .  . .  1,000,000  . . . 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . . . . .  200,000  41,000 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . .  .  -200,000  -  41,000  -17,000 


9000  Outlays . .  800,000  159,000  24,000 


Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

For  expenses  and  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended,  as  follows:  for  Operation  and  maintenance,  [$98,519,000] 
$ 115,900,  for  Procurement,  [$981,000]  $300,000-,  In  all:  [$99,500,000] 
$116,200,000.  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided  for  Procurement 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994 ■ 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $116,700,000  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  ( Department  of  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0107-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  199?  est  1993  est. 


Program  by  activities: 

00.01  Operation  and  Maintenance 
00  02  Procurement . 


10.00  Total  obligations . . . 

Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year  For  completion  of  prior  year 
budget  plans . . 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 


39  00  Budget  authority . 


Budget  authority: 

40  00  Appropriation  . _ .  96,800  99,500  116,200  116,700 

40  75  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  101-511 .  -20  . 


43  00  Appropriation  (adjusted)  ...» .  96,800  99,480  116,200  116,700 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . . . . .  95,805  100,443  116,200  116,700 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  . .  18,901  25,244  29,744 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year .  -18,901  -25,244  -  29,744  -  31,644 

90  00  Outlays .  76,904  94.100  111,700  114.800 


Budget  Ptan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  Inspector  General  programs) 

07.01 

Operation  and  maintenance 

95,717 

98,499 

115,900 

116,700 

07.02 

Procurement . 

1,051 

981 

300 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan  . 

96,768 

99,480 

116.200 

116,700 

Object  Classification 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-0107-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

199?  est 

1993  est 

Personnel  compensation: 

111 

Full-time  permanent 

59,430 

63,222 

70,826 

72,819 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

337 

250 

250 

250 

115 

Other  personnel  compensation . . . 

1,842 

1,963 

4.272 

4,015 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation. 

61,609 

65,435 

75,348 

77,084 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits  . 

12,147 

12,090 

14,786 

14,670 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel . 

17 

50 

75 

75 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . 

6,948 

6,200 

7,600 

7,640 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . 

833 

400 

452 

492 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA _ _ 

4,934 

5,237 

5,400 

5,500 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others.  . 

236 

150 

150 

155 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 

ous  charges 

2,636 

2,792 

2  784 

2,825 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction  . 

76 

110 

114 

119 

Other  services; 

25.0 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 

hire  personnel . 

65 

56 

76 

88 

25.0 

Other  services 

4,412 

4,601 

7,409 

6,177 

25.0 

Other _ _ _ 

115 

116 

151 

155 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

1,117 

1,050 

920 

920 

31.0 

Equipment . . 

660 

2,156 

935 

800 

99.9 

Total  obligations  . . .  ....  . . 

95,805 

100,443 

116,200 

116,700 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment.... 

1,445 

1,460 

1,550 

1,519 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours .  .  . . . 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance,  including  training,  organization,  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  of  the  Army  Reserve,  repair  of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transportation;  care  of  the 
dead;  recruiting;  procurement  of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  communications;  [$909,100,000]  $937,200,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $973,100,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C  7903;  10  US.C  1481- 
88,  3013-14 ,  3062,  4302,  4411-14 ,  4741;  37  U.S.C  404;  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to 
be  proposed ) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2080-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

199?  est. 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00  01 

Mission  forces . 

748,007 

817,406 

811,489 

847,075 

00.02 

Depot  maintenance 

8,719 

11,160 

14,671 

12,419 

00.03 

Other  support .  . . 

111,253 

107,272 

111,040 

113,606 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

867,979 

935,838 

937,200 

973,100 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program 

34,334 

24,828 

31,737 

32,104 

10.00 

Total  obligations.. 

902,313 

960,666 

968,937 

1,005,204 

Financing: 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net . 

-391 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

3  988 

39  00 

Budget  authority  (gross) 

905,910 

960,666 

968,937 

1,005,204 

Budget  authority: 

Currant 

40.00  Appropriation . . .  848,473  909,100  937,200  973,100 


95,717 

88 

95,805 


963 

32 

96,800 


98,499 

1,944 


100.443 


-963 


99,480 


115,900 

300 

116.200 


116,200 


116,700 


116.700 


116,700 
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Part  Four-488 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE— Continued 
Ftdarai  Fwds-  -Cent,  jed 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve — Continued 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) — Continued 


Mwtjficabon  code  21-2080-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts . 

23,103 

26,738 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) . 

871,576 

935,838 

937,200 

973,100 

68.00 

Permanent 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections  . . . 

34.334 

24,828 

31,737 

32,104 

P 

71.00 

72.40 

74.40 
77.00 

delation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

Total  obligations . . . 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

902,313 
241.014 
-248  818 
-20.770 

960,666 

248,818 

-294,856 

968,937 

294,856 

-318,256 

1,005,204 

318,256 

-345,556 

87  00 

Outlays  (gross)  . — . 

873,738 

914,628 

945,537 

977,804 

Adjustments  lo  budget  authority  and  outlays; 
Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10  Federal  funds . . 

-34,259 

-24  691 

-31,595 

—  31.959 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources 

-75 

-137 

-142 

-145 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections. 

-34,334 

-24,828 

-31,737 

-32,104 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

871,576 

935,838 

937,200 

973,100 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . . . 

839,404 

889,800 

913,800 

945,700 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Wentifiation  code  21-2080-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligate 

Personnel  compensation: 

in 

Full-time  permanent. 

290,595 

304,396 

293,825 

235,429 

11.3 

Other  lhan  full-time  permanent  . 

15,142 

15484 

15,318 

13,313 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation.. 

6,018 

6,155 

6,089 

5,292 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation . 

311,755 

326,035 

315,232 

254,034 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

68,897 

70,453 

69,697 

60,574 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel  . . 

16 

16 

16 

14 

210 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

72,901 

101,106 

87,768 

88,968 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things. 

3,599 

2,128 

6,111 

6,965 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA  ... 

8,805 

7,745 

8,746 

9,000 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others... ... ....  .. 

47,175 

55,692 

63,500 

69,429 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

4  886 

6,884 

7,101 

7,336 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds . 

8,359 

16,474 

18,358 

19,951 

25.0 

Contracts  . 

210,854 

207,734 

211,335 

280,689 

25.0 

Other 

36 

41 

46 

47 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

92,128 

105,244 

97,201 

109,050 

31.0 

Equipment ..  . . . . 

38,568 

36,286 

52,089 

67,043 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

867,979 

935,838 

937,200 

973,100 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations  . 

34,334 

24,828 

31737 

32.104 

99.9 

Total  obligations . . 

902,313 

960,666 

968,937 

1,005,204 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  workyears 


Full-time  equivalenl  employmenl . 

12,720 

12,510 

11,823 

9,826 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours . . 

89 

85 

83 

81 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy  Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance,  including  training,  organixation,  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  of  the  Navy  Reserve;  repair  of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transportation;  care  of  the 
dead,  recruiting;  procurement  of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  communications;  [$998,000,000]  $ 816,100,000 . 

Further ,  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  $797,000,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.S.C.  262,  276,  503,  1481- 
88,  2110,  2202,  2231,  2233a,  2631-34,  5013,  5062,  5251,  6022;  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  leg¬ 
islation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
kJentrtiation  cafc  17-1806-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  rt  1993  *st 


Program  by  activities. 

Direct  program. 


00.01 

Mission  forces 

807,318 

913,250 

749,635 

719,906 

00.02 

Depot  maintenance . 

94,034 

85,675 

59,537 

69,894 

00.03 

Other  support,. 

6,621 

6,733 

6,928 

7,200 

00.91 

Total  direct  program.. 

907,973 

1,005,658 

816,100 

797,000 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program 

21,994 

18,849 

19,562 

20,262 

1000 

Total  obligations.. 

929,967 

1,024,507 

835,662 

817,262 

Financing: 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 

15,295 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) 

945,261 

1,024,507 

835  662 

817,262 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40  00  Appropriation . . . . 

42  00  Transferred  from  other  accounts . 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) _ 

Permanent: 

68.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . . . 


893,267 

30,000 

998,000 

\658 

816,100 

797,000 

923267 

1,005,658 

816,100 

797,000 

21,994 

18,849 

19,562 

20,262 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 


71  00 

72.40 

74.40 
77  00 

Total  obligations.. .  . . . 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Obligated  balance  end  of  year  . 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

929,967 

487,791 

-461988 

-9,369 

1,024,507 

461,988 

-518,046 

835,662 

518,046 

-486,846 

817,262 

486,846 

-498,746 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

946,401 

968,449 

866,862 

805,362 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 
Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

8810 

88.30 

Federal  funds. .  .. ..  . . 

Trust  funds 

-20,597 

-15 

-17,455 

-18,116 

-18,764 

88  40 

Non-Federal  sources 

-1,382 

-1,394 

-1,446 

-1,498 

88  90 

Total,  offsetting  collections. 

-21,994 

-18,849 

- 19,562 

-20,262 

89  00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . . 

923,267 

1,005,658 

816.100 

797,000 

90.00 

Outlays . . 

924,407 

949,600 

847,300 

785,100 

Object  Classification 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-1806-0-1-051 

1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 


Personnel  compensation 


11.1 

FuH-time  permanenl . . 

62,672 

63,324 

65,350 

67,145 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent _ 

1,660 

1,527 

1,553 

1,557 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

3,164 

2,519 

2,683 

2,771 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation . 

67,496 

67,370 

69,586 

71,473 

12.1 

13.0 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

13,652 

15 

14,141 

15,339 

16,446 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

23,772 

22,527 

20,811 

20,482 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

1,426 

754 

502 

522 

23.2 

23.3 

Rental  payments  lo  others 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

5,485 

5,808 

5,799 

5,950 

neous  charges  ... 

36,571 

36,735 

37,169 

37,562 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction.. . . 

Other  services; 

1,269 

1,475 

1,482 

1,527 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds _ 

119,160 

118,943 

83,051 

92,349 

25.0 

Conlracts . 

276,125 

310,207 

238,327 

231,062 

25.0 

Other 

19,941 

17  561 

16,966 

17,074 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

317,661 

384,079 

303,868 

279,065 

31.0 

Equipment . 

25,400 

26,058 

23,200 

23,488 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations  . . 

907,973 

1,005,658 

816,100 

797,000 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations .. 

21,994 

18,849 

19,562 

20,262 

99.9 

Total  obligations . . 

929,967 

1,024,507 

835,662 

817,262 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment .  2,752 

2,933 

2,873 

2,765 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours . . .  27 

26 

25 

24 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  -Continued 
Federal  Fands— Continued 


Part  Four-489 


Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance,  including  training,  organization,  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve;  repair  of  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transportation; 
care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procurement  of  services,  supplies,  and 
equipment;  and  communications;  [$84,800,0003  $ 75,900,000 \ 

Further ;  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $75,400,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (10  U.S.C.  262,  276,  503,  1481-88, 
2110,  2202,  2231,  2233A,  2631-34,  5013,  5062,  5252,  6022;  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to 
be  proposed) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1107-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est. 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00  01 

Mission  forces.. 

63,279 

68,279 

58,615 

57,621 

00.02 

Depot  maintenance 

1,915 

2,021 

4,838 

4,911 

00  03 

Other  support  ..  ... 

13,188 

14,533 

12,447 

12,868 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

78,382 

84,833 

75,900 

75,400 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . 

2,137 

1,000 

1,250 

1,500 

10.00 

Total  obligations  ..... 

80,519 

85,833 

77,150 

76,900 

Financing: 

25  00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

50 

39  00 

Budget  authority  (gross) 

80,569 

85433 

77,150 

76,900 

Budget  authority- 

Current 

4000 

Appropriation 

77,363 

84,800 

75,900 

75,400 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts . 

1,069 

33 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) . 

78,432 

84433 

75,900 

75,400 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections 

2,137 

1,000 

1450 

1400 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations... . 

80,519 

85,833 

77,150 

76,900 

7240 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  . 

29,854 

29,526 

34,059 

34,959 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

-29,526 

-34,059 

-34,959 

-37,659 

77.00 

Adjustments  In  expired  accounts . 

-3,189 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) - - 

77,658 

81,300 

76,250 

74,200 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections 

88.10 

Federal  funds . .  . . 

-2,137 

-1,000 

-1,250 

-1,500 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections . . 

-2,137 

-1,000 

-1,250 

-1,500 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

78,432 

84,833 

75,900 

75,400 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . 

75,521 

80,300 

75,000 

72,700 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1107-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation 

111 

11.3 

Fuft-time  permanent 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

8,217 

154 

9,250 

9,612 

9,908 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation ... 

54 

150 

164 

170 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

8,425 

9,400 

9,776 

10,078 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits  .. 

1,662 

1820 

1,885 

1,950 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . 

6,136 

6,104 

6,271 

6,435 

22.0 

23.3 

Transportation  of  things 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

4,418 

3,810 

3,955 

4,097 

neous  charges 

9,644 

10,096 

10,414 

10,727 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services: 

509 

529 

549 

568 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds., . 

1,917 

2,021 

2,098 

2,174 

25.0 

Contracts.  . 

17,263 

17,408 

17,959 

18,581 

260 

Supplies  and  materials  ... 

25,917 

30,778 

20,416 

18,120 

31.0 

Equipment 

2,491 

2,867 

2,577 

2,670 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

78,382 

84,833 

75,900 

75,400 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . 

2,137 

1.000 

1,250 

1,500 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

80,519 

85,833 

77,150 

76,900 

Personnel  Summary 


Total  compensable  workyears. 

Full-time  equivalent  employment _ _ 

358 

305 

279 

268 

Fufi-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours . . . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force  Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance,  including  training,  organization,  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  repair  of  facilities  and  equipment; 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transportation,  care  of 
the  dead;  recruiting;  procurement  of  services,  supplies,  and  equip¬ 
ment;  Find  communications;  [$1,065,900,0003  $1,075,400,000 
Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,232,500,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C.  7903;  10  US.C.  264, 
276,  510-11,  1124,  1481-88,  2231-37,  8013,  8541-42,  8721-23,  9301-04, 
9315,  9411-14,  9531,  9536,  9561-63,  9593,  9741,  9743;  37  US.C.  404-11 ; 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authoriz 
ing  legislation  to  be  proposed J 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3740-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities; 

Direct  program* 

00.01 

Mission  forces . 

809,201 

862,264 

908,566 

1.055,610 

00.02 

Depot  maintenance . 

164,577 

178,670 

122,104 

134,839 

00  03 

Other  support  . . 

44,325 

45,102 

44,730 

42,051 

00  91 

Total  direct  program . . 

1,018,103 

1,086036 

1  075,400 

1,232,500 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program 

38,502 

73,100 

34,752 

39,503 

1000 

Total  obligations . . . . 

1,056,605 

1,159,136 

1,110,152 

1,272,003 

Financing: 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

1,507 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) 

1,058,112 

1,159,136 

1,110,152 

1,272,003 

8udget  authority: 

Currant 

40.00 

Appropriation. 

989,610 

1,065,900 

1,075,400 

1,232,500 

4049 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate  contract  au¬ 

thority  .  . 

-10,793 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts . «... 

30,000 

20.136 

. 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

1,008,817 

1,086,036 

1,075,400 

1,232,500 

Parma  nent 

68  00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . 

38,502 

73,100 

34,752 

39,503 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefinite) 

10,793 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

1,056,605 

1,159,136 

1,110,152 

1,272,003 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

266,010 

218,366 

249,902 

267,902 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  .... 

-218,366 

-249,902 

-267,902 

-310,802 

77  00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-5,308 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

1,098,941 

1,127,600 

1,092,152 

1,229,103 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections* 

88.10 

Federal  funds 

-38,172 

-72,657 

-34,300 

-39,032 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources 

-330 

-443 

-452 

-471 

88  90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-38,502 

-73,100 

-34,752 

-39,503 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

1,019,610 

1,086,036 

1,075,400 

1,232,500 

9000 

Outlays  (net) . . . 

1,060,439 

1,054,500 

1,057,400 

1,189  600 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-3740-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation. 


111 

11.5 

Full-time  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation 

401,030 

14,516 

423,483 

15,191 

436,669 

15,762 

439.788 

17,013 

11.9 

12.1 

Total  personnel  compensation  ..... 
(Mian  personnel  benefits , . . 

415,546 

88,336 

438,674 

96,180 

452,431 

100,435 

456.801 

110,337 
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OPWATKW  AKD  ItAJrriltA^— Cwrtinoed 
Federal  Funds — OontTued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force  Reserve — Continued 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Identification  cote  57-3740—0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

196 

104 

112 

121 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. ... 

11,941 

13,400 

13,615 

15,108 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things. 

2,561 

2,715 

3,040 

3,338 

232 

Rental  payments  to  others _ _ _ 

1,253 

1,338 

1,388 

1,556 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  mocella- 

neous  charges _ _ 

13,438 

13,891 

14,087 

14,738 

24  0 

Printing  and  reproduction... ... 

1,068 

1,015 

1,009 

1,053 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds 

210,085 

237,754 

186,905 

195,579 

25.0 

Contracts . . . 

47,737 

47,592 

49,542 

59,354 

25.0 

Other  . 

4,657 

4,881 

4,719 

5,083 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials. 

197,458 

208,375 

231,372 

349,088 

31.0 

Equipment .  .... 

19,989 

16,107 

12,464 

15,473 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities . 

3,838 

4,010 

4,281 

4,871 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations . . . 

1,018,103 

1,086,036 

1,075,400 

1,232,500 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . 

38,502 

73,100 

34,752 

39,503 

99.9 

Total  obligations  _ 

1,056,605 

1,159,136 

1,110,152 

1,272,003 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  wort  years. 

Full-time  equivalent  employment... 

14,287 

14,449 

14,657 

15,149 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours.  . . . 

261 

261 

261 

261 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  National  Guard 

For  expenses  of  training,  organizing,  and  administering  the  Army 
National  Guard,  including  medical  and  hospital  treatment  and  relat¬ 
ed  expenses  in  non-Federal  hospitals;  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repairs  to  structures  and  facilities;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
personnel  services  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau;  travel  expenses 
(other  than  mileage),  as  authorized  by  law  for  Army  personnel  on 
active  duty,  for  Army  National  Guard  division,  regimental,  and  bat¬ 
talion  commanders  while  inspecting  units  in  compliance  with  Nation¬ 
al  Guard  Bureau  regulations  when  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau;  supplying  and  equipping  the  Army 
National  Guard  as  authorized  by  law;  and  expenses  of  repair,  modifi¬ 
cation,  maintenance,  and  issue  of  supplies  and  equipment  (including 
aircraft);  [$1,980,400,0003  $2,080,700,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $2,083,700,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C  7903;  10  U.S.C  261-80, 
2231-38,  2511 ,  4651,  32  U.S.C  701-02,  709;  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be 
proposed .) 


Permanent 


68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections . . . .  . 

34,954 

30,200 

45,000 

45.00C 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations... _ 

1,898,991 

2,055,067 

2,125,700 

2,128,700 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  .. 

526,283 

485,369 

576,536 

653,436 

7440 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year..... 

-485,369 

-576,536 

—653,436 

-717,236 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . 

-58,846 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross)  . . 

1,881,059 

1,963,900 

2,048,800 

2,064,900 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections,- 

88.10 

Federal  funds ... 

-32,953 

-28,086 

-41,850 

-41,850 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources _ 

-2,001 

-2,114 

-3,150 

-3,150 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-34,954 

-30,200 

-45,000 

-45,000 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) ......  . . 

1,867,884 

2,024,867 

2,080,700 

2,083,700 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . 

1,846,105 

1,933,700 

2,003,800 

2,019,900 

Object  Classification 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-2065-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est. 

Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1 

Fu»i-time  permanent  . . 

709,441 

764,425 

662,971 

615,283 

11.3 

Other  than  furl-time  permanent 

24,795 

25,913 

26,486 

25,634 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

4,727 

4,941 

5,051 

4,888 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation . . 

738,963 

795,279 

694,508 

645,805 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits .  ... 

169,612 

177,267 

181,184 

175,359 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel . 

655 

685 

700 

677 

210 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. . 

47,154 

47,414 

43,294 

38,060 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things .. 

16,427 

21,025 

21,312 

22,079 

232 

Rental  payments  to  others.. . . 

48,867 

65,137 

71,173 

72,378 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction _ _ 

4,252 

13,732 

12,460 

12,088 

Other  services 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds . 

54,624 

51,128 

53,465 

55,316 

25.0 

Contracts 

279,822 

302,365 

288,541 

313,235 

26,0 

Supplies  and  materials 

468,971 

468,479 

645,729 

679,479 

31  0 

Equipment . - . 

22,272 

68,888 

61,466 

62,121 

32.0 

Land  and  structures . 

12,418 

13,468 

6,868 

7,103 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations _ 

1,864,037 

2,024,867 

2,080,700 

2,083,700 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations............  . 

34,954 

30,200 

45,000 

45,000 

99.9 

Total  obligations .  _ 

1,898,991 

2,055,067 

2,125,700 

2,128,700 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  wort  years 

FuiMime  equivalent  employment . . 

28,600 

28,747 

28,070 

25,979 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2065-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  Program- 

00.01 

Training  operations.. .  . 

1,678,864 

1,802,884 

1,861,245 

1,860,195 

00.02 

Logistical  support- . 

54,616 

50,086 

59,837 

48,514 

00.03 

Headquarters  and  command  support  ...... 

130,557 

171,897 

159,618 

174,991 

00.91 

Total  direct  program.  . 

1,864,037 

2,024,867 

2,080,700 

2,083,700 

0101 

Reimbursable  program _ 

34,954  . 

30,200 

45,000 

45,000 

1000 

Total  obligations  .  ...  .  . 

1,898,991 

2,055,067 

2,125,700 

2,128,700 

Financing: 

22  40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net 

-655 

2500 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  .. . .. . . 

4,502 

— . 

. . 

39  00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

1,902438 

2,055,067 

2,125,700 

2,128,700 

Budget  authority 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation.  _ _ _ _ _ 

1,836,938 

1,980,400 

2,080,700 

2,083,700 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts . 

30,946 

44,467 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted)  — _ 

1467484 

2,024467 

2,080,700 

2,083,700 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  National  Guard 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air  National  Guard,  includ¬ 
ing  medical  and  hospital  treatment  and  related  expenses  in  non- 
Federal  hospitals;  maintenance,  operation,  repair,  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  National  Guard,  including  repair  of  facilities,  maintenance,  oper¬ 
ation,  and  modification  of  aircraft;  transportation  of  things;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  for  the  Air  National  Guard;  and  expenses  incident  to 
the  maintenance  and  use  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  such  as  may  be  furnished  from  stocks  under  the  control  of 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  travel  expenses  (other  than 
mileage)  on  the  same  basis  as  authorized  by  law  for  Air  National 
Guard  personnel  on  active  Federal  duty,  for  Air  National  Guard 
commanders  while  inspecting  units  in  compliance  with  National 
Guard  Bureau  regulations  when  specifically  authorized  by  the  Chief, 
National  Guard  Bureau;  [$2,247,200,0003  $2,287,800,000. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $2,700,900,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (5  U.S.C.  7903;  10  U.S.C.  261-80, 
2231-38,  2511,  8012,  8721-22,  9741,  9743;  32  US.C  106,  107,  320,  701- 
03,  709;  37  U.S.C.  404-1 1;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed , ) 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3840-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities; 

Direct  program. 

00.01 

Mission  forces . 

1.689,467 

1,881,069 

1,999,121 

2376,929 

00.02 

Depot  maintenance . 

325,373 

385,876 

282,929 

317,953 

00.03 

Other  support 

5,553 

5,091 

5,750 

6,018 

00  91 

Total  direct  program 

2,020,393 

2,272,036 

2,287,800 

2,700,900 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program... 

59,142 

199,900 

107,082 

110,947 

10.00 

Total  obligations . . . . 

2,079,535 

2,471,936 

2,394,882 

2,811,847 

Financing: 

25  00 

Unobligated  balance  tapsing 

9,160 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

2,088,695 

2,471,936 

2394382 

23U347 

Budget  authority: 

Currant 

4000 

Appropriation .  ...  . 

1,985,901 

2,247,200 

2,287,800 

2,700,900 

40.49 

Portion  applied  to  liquidate  contract  au¬ 

thority  . 

-6,200 

41  00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-1,633 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts _ 

45,285 

24,836 

. 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

2,023353 

2372,036 

2387300 

2,700,900 

Parma  nant 

68  00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . . . . . . 

59,142 

199,900 

107,082 

110,947 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefinite) 

6300 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays- 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

2,079,535 

2,471,936 

2,394,882 

2,811,847 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

453,878 

419,533 

521,469 

583,069 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  . - . 

-419,533 

-521,469 

-583,069 

-697,369 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

2,710 

. 

. 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) ... 

2,116,591 

2,370,000 

2,333,282 

2,697,547 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10 

Federal  funds . 

-43,417 

-182,243 

-88,754 

-91,958 

8830 

Trust  funds . . 

-12,865 

-14,179 

-14,718 

-15,248 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources. 

-2,860 

-3,478 

-3,610 

-3,741 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections..,, . 

-59,142 

-199,900 

-107,082 

-110,947 

89  00 

Budget  authority  (net)  . 

2,029,553 

2,272,036 

2,287,800 

2,700,900 

90  00 

Outlays  (net) 

2,057,449 

2,170,100 

2,226,200 

2,586,600 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3840-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations 

Personnel  compensation- 

11.1 

Full-time  permanent... 

745,624 

810,721 

828,378 

852,722 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation . 

6,972 

7,463 

7,747 

8,135 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation 

752,596 

818,184 

836,125 

860,857 

121 

Civilian  personnel  benefits . 

157,747 

168,846 

175,279 

184,060 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel . . 

368 

394 

409 

429 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.  ... 

32,793 

29,577 

30,156 

31,242 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things. . . . 

13,500 

14,570 

15,124 

15,667 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others 

2,228 

2,192 

2,275 

2,357 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella 

neous  charges . 

41,937 

42,558 

43,683 

44,923 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction . . 

2,134 

1,776 

1,821 

1,864 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds 

309,489 

368,245 

282,929 

317,953 

25.0 

Contracts ..  . 

225,635 

231,228 

240,810 

257,208 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

434,971 

566,285 

633,070 

957,281 

310 

Equipment . 

39,022 

20,106 

16,811 

17,416 

42.0 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities 

7,973 

8,075 

9,308 

9,643 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations . 

2,020,393 

2,272,036 

2,287,800 

2,700,900 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations  . . 

59,142 

199,900 

107,082 

110,947 

999 

Total  obligations . 

2,079,535 

2,471,936 

2,394,882 

2,811,847 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  wortyears- 

Full-time  equivalent  employment . 

25,735 

26,175 

26,311 

26,676 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours 

68 

69 

70 

70 

National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  Army 

For  the  necessary  expenses  and  personnel  services  (other  than  pay 
and  non-travel-related  allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  except  for  members  of  the  Reserve  components 
thereof  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  to  provide  support  for  the 
national  matches)  in  accordance  with  law,  for  construction,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  maintenance  of  rifle  ranges;  the  instruction  of  citizens  in 
marksmanship;  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice;  the  conduct  of  the 
national  matches;  the  issuance  of  ammunition  under  the  authority  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  4308  and  4311;  the  travel  of  rifle 
teams,  military  personnel,  and  individuals  attending  regional,  nation¬ 
al,  and  international  competitions;  and  the  payment  to  competitors  at 
national  matches  under  section  4312  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  of 
subsistence  and  travel  allowances  under  section  4313  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  [not  to  exceed]  $5,000,000  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $7,500  shall  be  available  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Board 

Further ,  for  the  foregoing  purpose ,  $ 5,000,000 ;  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992 ,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $7t500  shall 
be  available  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  National  Board  (10  U.S.C. 
4907-13;  32  U.S.C.  316;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed  ) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Mentifcition  code  21-1705-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


1 

10.00 

1 

25.00 

40.00 

Program  by  activities. 

Total  obligations 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 

4,585 

48 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Budget  authority  (appropriation) 

4,633 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

7100 

Total  obligations _ 

4,585 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

2,424 

2,344 

2,544 

2,744 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  . 

-2,344 

-2,544 

-2,744 

-2,944 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-261 

90.00 

Outlays . . 

4,403 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

Object  Classification 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-1705-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Personnel  compensation 

11.1 

Full-time  permanent 

807 

254 

891 

922 

in 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

90 

91 

94 

97 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation. 

43 

48 

50 

52 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

940 

393 

1035 

1,071 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits . 

184 

194 

202 

210 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. . . 

370 

391 

400 

409 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

33 

39 

40 

41 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 

ous  charges  . 

179 

189 

194 

199 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction . 

32 

36 

37 

38 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Contracts  _ _ _ 

176 

161 

168 

175 

250 

Other. . 

667 

913 

880 

813 

260 

Supplies  and  materials 

1866 

2,608 

2,038 

2,038 

31.0 

Equipment . . . 

138 

76 

6 

6 

99.9 

Total  obligations... 

4,585 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  wort  years 

Full-time  equivalent  employment.. 

34 

37 

37 

37 

Claims,  Defense 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

identification  code  97-0102-0-1-051 

1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 
7100  Total  obligations .... .... 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

.  1,599  1,029  1,029  1,029 
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Part  Four-492 


OPttATWM  AMO  MAJKTEMAMCE — Continued 
Federal  Femb-^ontinued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Claims,  Defense — Continued 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Identification  code  97-0102-0-1-051 

1990  actual  1991  est. 

1992  est  1993  est 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  . . 

-1,029  -1,029 

13  . 

-1,029  -1,029 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts .. 

90.00 

Outlays  . . . 

583  . 

Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals;  [$5,400,000]  $ 5,500,000 \  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
can  be  used  for  official  representation  purposes 
Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $5,900,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,500  can  be  used 
for  official  representation  purposes.  (10  U.S.C  867;  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to 
be  proposed) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Herrtification  code  97-0104-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  «sl 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

10  00  Total  obligations _ 

3,857 

5,400 

5,500 

5,900 

Financing: 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing . . . . 

88  , 

40.00  Budget  authority  (appropriation) . 

3,945 

5,400 

5300 

5,900 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obfigaboos . 

3,857 

5,400 

5,500 

5,900 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

869 

1,585 

2,085 

2,685 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year... _ _ 

-1,585 

-2,085 

-2,685 

-3,285 

77  00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . 

4 

90.00  Outlays . . . . 

3,145 

4,900 

4,900 

5,300 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

identification  code  97-0104-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  esl. 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent . 

1,882 

2,793 

3,208 

3,514 

11.3  Other  than  full-time  permanent _ _ 

29 

97 

104 

110 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation. 

10 

33 

35 

37 

11.9  Total  personnel  compensation _ 

1,921 

2,923 

3,347 

3,661 

12.1  (Man  personnel  benefits 

244 

402 

430 

458 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . 

47 

75 

76 

77 

22  0  Transportation  of  things ....  - . . 

3  . 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 

619 

801 

912 

945 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 

ous  charges . .. . 

61 

60 

61 

62 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Other  services: 

25.0  Contracts 

756 

533 

345 

356 

25.0  Other  .  . .  .... 

83 

135 

140 

145 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials.  . . 

115 

223 

183 

190 

31 0  Equipment 

1 

235 

99.9  Total  obfigations  . . 

3,857 

5,400 

5,500 

5,900 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  wortyears:  Fuu-time  equivalent 

employment.,  . 

38 

55 

55 

56 

Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-Drug  Activities,  Defense 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  drug  interdiction  and  counter-drug  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  [$1,084,100,000]  $1,158,600,000;  for  transfer  to  appropria¬ 
tions  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  [as  follows:]  for  Mili¬ 
tary  Personnel  of  the  reserve  components  serving  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  title  10  and  title  32,  United  States  Code[,  $105,500,000];  for 


Operation  and  Maintenance  [,  $585,600,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  non-reimbursable  support  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  government  agencies  having  counter-drug  programs,  and 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Civil  Air  Patrol];  for  Pro¬ 
curement^  $345,300,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $52,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  drug  interdiction  equipment  for  the  reserve  compo¬ 
nents];  for  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  [, 
$47,700,000]:  Provided,  That  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  the  same  period  and  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  appropriation  to  which  transferred  [and]:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  upon  a  determination  that  funds  transferred  are 
not  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which  transferred,  such  funds  may 
be  transferred  back  to  this  appropriation :  Provided  further,  That  the 
transfer  authority  provided  in  this  paragraph  is  in  addition  to  any 
transfer  authority  contained  elsewhere  in  this  Act[:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  paragraph,  not  less  than 
$28,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  for  the  southwest  border  land-based  aerostat  drug  surveil¬ 
lance  program  of  which  $14,000,000  shall  be  obligated  not  later  than 
November  30,  1990:  Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  paragraph,  $123,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Nation¬ 
al  Foreign  Intelligence  Program]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,149,400,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992,  for  transfer  to  appropriations 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  Military  Personnel  of  the 
reserve  components  serving  under  the  provisions  of  title  10  and  title  82, 
United  States  Code;  for  Operations  and  Maintenance;  for  Procurement; 
for  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation :  Provided,  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
for  the  same  period  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  appropriation  to 
which  transferred:  Provided  further,  That  upon  a  determination  that 
funds  transferred  are  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which  trans¬ 
ferred,  such  funds  may  be  transferred  back  to  this  appropriation : 
Provided  further,  That  the  transfer  authority  provided  in  this  para¬ 
graph  is  in  addition  to  any  transfer  authority  contained  elsewhere  in 
this  Act.  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional 
authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed .) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


^identification  code97— 0  105 — 0—1—051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  «t  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10  00  Total  obligations  (object  dass 

25.0) . .  1,158,600  1,249,400 

Financing: 

39.00  Budget  authority _ _ _ _ _  1,158,600  U49.400 


Budget  authority: 

40.00  Appropriation .  446,737  1,084,100  1,158,600  1,249,400 

41,00  Transferred  to  other  accounts .  -446,737  -1,084,100  . 


43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted)  . .  1,158,600  1,249,400 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays; 

71.00  Total  obligations . .  1,158,600  1,249,400 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of 

year . . . . . .  760,000 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of 

year . . „ . . ...  -760,000  -1,077,900 


90.00  Outlays . . .  398,600  931,500 


Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  workyears; 

Full-time  equivalent  employment . . . .  2,646  2,708 


Goodwill  Games 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-0106-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  dass  25.0) _  7,949  6,573 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 


OftMDON  AND  MAINTENANCC— Continued 
Feder*  Fwds — Continued 


Part  Four-493 


Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year . .  -6,573 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year  6,573  _ 

40.00  Budget  authority  (appropriation)  14,522  _ 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

7 L00  Total  obligations . . 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year _ 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . . 

90.00  Outlays . . . . . 


7,949  6,573  _  _ 

934  2,168  7,141  6,841 

-2,168  -7,141  -6,841  -6,741 


6,610  1,600  300  100 


Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations,  Defense 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktefltifcjhon  code  97-0801-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  «L  1992  est  1993  est 


Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year . . 

22.40  Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net  . 

23.80  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  in  un¬ 
obligated  balances  (discretionary  pro¬ 
gram)  . 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 


39.00  Budget  authority 


Budget  authority- 

50.00  Reappropriation.. .  724,513  . 

50.00  Portion  applied  to  meet  foreign  currency 

fluctuations  in  expired  accounts . . .  - 104,550  . 


53.00  Reappropriation  (adjusted) .  619,963 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71.00  Total  obligations 

90.00  Outlays . 


The  purpose  of  this  account  is  to  allow  transfers  to  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  appropriations  available  for  Defense 
activities  in  foreign  countries  to  finance  upward  adjustment  of 
recorded  obligations  due  to  foreign  currency  fluctuations 
above  the  budget  rate.  Transfers  are  made,  as  needed,  to  meet 
disbursement  requirements  in  excess  of  funds  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  adjustment.  Net  gains  resulting  from  favor¬ 
able  exchange  rates  are  returned  to  this  appropriation  and 
are  available  for  subsequent  transfer  when  needed.  General 
provision  language  is  proposed  to  permit  transfer  to  military 
personnel  accounts. 


-305,398  -  392,150  -  392,150  -  392,150 

526,999  . . . 

6,212  . 

392,150  392,150  392,150  392,150 

619,963  . 


Summer  Olympics 

Program  arid  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2087-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  asL  1992  esL  1993  est 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

7 1 .00  Total  obligations . . . . . . ..... 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  2  6  6  6 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year .  -6  -6  -6  -6 

77  00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts..., .  10  . — 


90.00  Outlays . '  6 


Tenth  International  Pan  American  Games 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-0812-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 

Relation  o?  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . . 


72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  3,041  280  280  280 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year _  -280  -280  -280  -280 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . .  -2,745  .  . .  . 


90.00  Outlays _  16 


Environmental  Restoration,  Defense 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  the  Department  of  Defense;  [$1,062,527,000]  $1,252,900,000,  to 
remain  available  until  transferred  and,  further,  $1,450,200,000,  to 
become  available  for  transfer  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  transferred :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
upon  determining  that  such  funds  are  required  for  environmental 
restoration,  reduction  and  recycling  of  hazardous  waste,  research  and 
development  associated  with  hazardous  wastes  and  removal  of  unsafe 
buildings  and  debris  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  for  similar 
purposes  (including  programs  and  operations  at  Bites  formerly  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense),  transfer  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
appropriation  to  other  appropriations  made  available  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  as  the  Secretary  may  designate,  to  be  merged  with 
and  to  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and  for  the  same  time 
period  as  the  appropriations  of  funds  to  which  transferred:  Provided 
further,  That  upon  a  determination  that  all  or  part  of  the  funds 
transferred  from  this  appropriation  are  not  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  provided  herein,  such  amounts  may  be  transferred  back  to  this 
appropriation.  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kfertificition  code  97-0810-0-1-051  1990  adust  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10  00  Total  obligations  (object  class 

25.0) .  1,252,900  1,450.200 

Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year .  -211  . 

22.40  Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net . . .  211  ..... .  . . 


39.00  Budget  authority . .  1,252,900  1,450,200 


Budget  authority; 

40.00  Appropriation _  601,100  1,062,527  1,252,900  1,450,200 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts  ...  -607,280  -1,062,527  . . 

42.00  Transferred  from  other  accounts  6,180  . . . 


43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted)  . .. .  1,252,900  1,450,200 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . . . . .  1,252,900 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year..  21,064  14,815  14,815 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year...  -14,815  -14,815  -290,415 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts  -929  . . 


90.00  Outlays . .  5,320  . .  977,300  1,344,100 


1450,200 

290,415 

-396,515 


Humanitarian  Assistance 

For  transportation  for  humanitarian  relief  for  refugees  of  Afghani¬ 
stan,  acquisition  and  shipment  of  transportation  assets  to  assist  in  the 
distribution  of  such  relief,  and  for  transportation  and  distribution  of 
humanitarian  and  excess  nonlethal  supplies  for  worldwide  humani¬ 
tarian  relief,  as  authorized  by  law;  [$15,000,000]  $13,000,000,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  [1992]  199S  and, 
further,  $13,000,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1, 
1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  1994- 
Provided,  That  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  notify  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  21  days  prior  to  the  shipment  of  humanitarian 
relief  which  is  intended  to  be  transported  and  distributed  to  countries 
not  previously  authorized  by  Congress.  (Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1991.) 
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Part  Four-494 


OPERATION  ANO  MAINTENANCE — Continued 
fmkni  Funds — Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Humanitarian  Assistance — Continued 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

ktortifiatjofl  code  97-0819-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  e$L 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  25  0) . 

Financing: 

17.00  Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations . . 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year . . 

24  40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 

39.00  Budget  authority . 


10,002  15,001  13,000  13,000 

10,000  15,000  13,000  13,000 


Budget  authority- 

40.00  Appropriation . . . .  12,845  15,000  13,000  13,000 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts .  -2,845  . .  . 


43  00  Appropriation  (adjusted)  .  10,000  15,000  13,000  13,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00  Total  obligations . 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . 

78.00  Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts . 

90.00  Outlays . . . 


10,002  15,001  13,000  13,000 

3,872  7,263  8,064  8,364 

-7,263  -8,064  -8,364  -8,064 

-1  . . 

-3  . 


6,607  14,200  12,700  13,300 


Corporate  information  management  initiative 

[(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS)] 

[Sec.  8108.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  in  this  Act,  $1,000,000,000  is  appropriated  for  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  automated  data  processing  systems. 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  upon  determining  that 
such  funds  are  necessary  and  further  the  objectives  of  the  Corporate 
Information  Management  Initiative,  transfer  such  amounts  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  appropriate  operation  and  maintenance  appropriations 
provided  in  title  II  of  this  Act  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available 
for  the  same  purposes  and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the  appropria¬ 
tions  to  which  transferred:  Provided  further,  That  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  these  funds  are  subject  to  the  review  and  approval  of 
the  Corporate  Information  Management  Executive  Level  Group:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  this  transfer  authority  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  authority  contained  in  this  Act.]  ( Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0115-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

Financing: 

40.00  Appropriation . 

1.000,000 

-1,000,000 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 
71.00  Total  obligations... . . . 

90.G0  Outlays . 


Restoration  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-5098-0-2-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities. 


02.31 

Operation  and  maintenance  . . . 

6,198 

19.500 

18,800 

20,000 

02.32 

Procurement  .  . . 

139 

300 

100  . 

02.34 

Construction 

2,650 

9,800 

1,100 

10.00 

Total  obligations  (object  class  25.0) 

8,987 

29,600 

20,000 

20,000 

Financing: 


21.40 

24.40 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year  .  . 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

-29,880 

40,638 

-40,638 

21,138 

-21138 

21,138 

-21,138 

21,138 

60.25 

Budget  authority  (appropriation) 
(special  fund,  indefinite) . . 

19,745 

10,100 

20,000 

20,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . 

8,987 
9,270  • 
-14,034 

29,600 

14,034 

-25,634 

20,000 

25,634 

-25,634 

20,000 

25,634 

-25,634 

72  40 
74.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . . 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

90.00 

Outlays  . . . . 

4,223 

18,000 

20,000 

20,000 

The  Restoration  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  account 
was  established  by  Section  1367  of  Public  Law  99-661.  In 
accordance  with  this  statute,  any  monies  awarded  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  result  of  a  judgment  or  settlement  in 
litigation  concerning  the  effects  of  the  contamination  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  are  deposited  in  this  account.  They 
are  then  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  correcting  the  effects  of  the  contamina¬ 
tion. 


Allocations  Received  From  Other  Accounts 

Note — Obligations  incurred  under  allocations  from  other  accounts  are  shown  in  the  ached 
uler  of  parent  appropriations,  as  follows: 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
"Military  assistance,  Executive  ” 

"International  military  education  and  training." 

"Foreign  military  credit  sales." 

"Advances,  foreign  military  sales.  Executive.” 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  Official  residence  of  the  Vice  President  "Operating 
expenses  " 

Department  of  Energy:  "Operation  and  research." 

Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  "Operations,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.” 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  "Reeemrch  and  Development" 


PROCUREMENT 

The  procurement  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  finance  the  acquisition  of  weapons,  equipment,  muni¬ 
tions,  spares,  and  modification  of  existing  equipment. 

Procurement  continues  in  1992  for  the  Army's  ATACMS 
tactical  missile  system,  TOW  and  He  11  fire  antitank  missiles, 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  launchers,  UH-60  Blackhawk 
helicopters  and  improved  conventional  munitions. 

Modernization  of  our  naval  forces  in  1992  and  1993  includes 
continued  procurement  of  the  F-18  air  combat  fighter  and  E~ 
2C  early  warning  aircraft.  Procurement  of  the  Trident  strate¬ 
gic  missile,  Tomahawk  missile  and  standard  missile  continues. 
General  purpose  ships  to  be  acquired  include  the  SSN-21 
nuclear  attack  submarine,  DDG-51  guided  missile  destroyers, 
coastal  minehunters  and  the  AOE  replenishment  ship.  Ad¬ 
vance  procurement  is  included  in  1993  for  a  new  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier. 

Significant  Air  Force  programs  include  procurement  of 
AMRAAM  air-to-air  missiles,  Advanced  Cruise  Missiles,  B-2A 
bombers,  F-16  air  combat  fighters,  C-17  and  C-130H  airlift 
aircraft,  satellites  and  space  launch  vehicles. 

In  1992  and  1993,  procurement  of  tactical  missile  defense 
systems  has  been  consolidated  and  placed  under  the  central 
management  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
in  recognition  of  the  increased  worldwide  tactical  missile 
threat. 

The  budget  plan  for  each  appropriation  is  shown  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table  immediately  following  the  program  and  financing 
schedules  for  those  appropriations  that  are  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  for  more  than  one  year.  In  1992  and  1993,  it  presents, 
by  budget  activity,  the  value  of  the  program  requested  for  the 
life  of  the  multiple-year  appropriation,  with  comparable 
amounts  in  1990  and  1991. 
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Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  funds. 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  modification,  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  aircraft,  equipment,  including  ordnance,  ground  han¬ 
dling  equipment,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  therefor;  specialized 
equipment  and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  pro¬ 
curement  and  installation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine 
tools  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary 
for  the  foregoing  purposes;  [$1,096,182,000]  $1,667,700,000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994,  of  which 
$479,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve . 

Further ,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,247,400,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1995,  of  which  $412,440,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  (U.S.C. 
2352,  2361,  3013,  4631-32;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identjficaton  code  21-2031-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00.01 

Aircraft . 

1,782,173 

327,115 

962,979 

674,584 

00.02 

Modification  of  aircraft 

975,013 

764,725 

674,091 

360,692 

00  03 

Spares  and  repair  parts. 

569,306 

15,524 

12,095 

37,898 

00.04 

Support  equipment  and  facili¬ 

ties . 

205,151 

244,509 

172,961 

194,814 

0091 

Total  direct  program  ... 

3,531,643 

1,351,873 

1,822,126 

1,267,988 

0101 

Reimbursable  program . 

57,989 

40,274 

10,400 

53,600 

10.00 

Total  obligations . 

3,589,632 

1,392,147 

1,832,526 

1,321,588 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions  . 

-101,943 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  cf  year 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans, 

-600,666 

-847,727 

-603,024 

-448,598 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans  . 

-8,333 

-15,300 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net  . 

-2,231 

-17,657 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year 

2380 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

99-177  in  unobligated  bal¬ 
ances  (discretionary  pro¬ 
gram)  . . .  - 

8,333 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

847,727 

603,024 

448,598 

428,010 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 
quent  year  budget  plans.... 
Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

15,300 

8,251 

25.00 

39  00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) 

3,756,070 

1,114,487 

1,678,100 

1,301,000 

Budget  authority. 

Currant 

40.00  Appropriation . . 

40.36  Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 
obligated  balances) . 

40.75  Reduction  pursuant  to  PL 

101511 . 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts 

42.00  Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 
counts . . . 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) 
Permanent 

68.00  Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections  .. 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 


71.00 

Total  obligations. 

3,589,632 

1,392,147 

1,832,526 

1,321,588 

72  40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

4,158,855 

4,790,403 

3,193,303 

2,911,118 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  .. 

-4,790,403 

-3.193,303 

-2,911,118 

-2,422,638 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

4,899 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts  . . . 

-101,943 

87  00 

Outlays  (gross) 

2,861,040 

2,989,247 

2,114,711 

1,810,068 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions 

88.10  Federal  funds.  ... 

88.30  Trust  funds 

88.40  Non-Federal  sources 

88.90  Total,  offsetting  collections 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) 

90.00  Outlays  (net) 

-22,473 

-30,205 

14 

20,196 

13,311 

-493 

3,404 

-13,311 

-493 

-39,796 

-13,311 

-493 

-52,664  -  34,000 

3,703,406  1,080,487 

2,808,376  2,955,247 

-10,400 

1,667,700 

2,104,311 

•  53,600 

1,247,400 

1,756,468 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

Direct 

07.01 

Aircraft 

1,893,848 

355,647 

847,091 

686,915 

07.02 

Modification  of  aircraft . 

.  1098,272 

477,428 

658,253 

320,875 

07.03 

Spares  and  repair  parts  . ... 

533,644 

44,682 

07.04 

Support  equipment  and  facilities 

187,230 

262,712 

162,356 

194,928 

07.91 

Total  direct  . 

3,712,994 

1,095,787 

1  667,700 

1,247,400 

08.01 

Reimbursable . . 

.  57,507 

34,000 

10,400 

53,600 

08  93 

Total  budget  plan  . . 

3,770,501 

1,129,787 

1,678,100 

1,301,000 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

[m  thousands  of  doftars] 

Enacted/requested: 

1990  Ktut/ 

1991  est 

1992  at 

1993  est. 

Budget  authority 

3,703,406 

1,080,487 

1,667,700 

1,247,400 

Outlays .  . 

2,808,376 

2,955,247 

2,104,311 

1,756,468 

Rescission  proposal 

Budget  authority..  . . . 

-47,700 

Outlays 

-5,247 

•20.511 

•12,068 

Total; 

Budget  authority 

3,703,406 

1,032,787 

1,667,700 

1,247,400 

Outlays.  .............. 

. .  2,808,376 

2,950,000 

2,083,800 

1,744,400 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-2031-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

Direct  obligations. 

250 

Other  services:  Other 

.  1,188,914 

322,492 

237,014 

165,579 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials.. . 

493,035 

335,776 

246,777 

172,400 

31.0 

Equipment 

1,849  694 

693,605 

1,338,335 

930,009 

99  0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

3,531,643 

1,351,873 

1,822,126 

1,267  988 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations 

57,989 

40,274 

10,400 

53,600 

99.9 

Total  obligations.... ...... 

3,589,632 

1,392,147 

1,832,526 

1,321,588 

Missile  Procurement,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  modification,  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  missiles,  equipment,  including  ordnance,  ground  han¬ 
dling  equipment,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  therefor;  specialized 
equipment  and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  pro¬ 
curement  and  installation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine 
tools  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway,  and  other  expenses  necessary 
for  the  foregoing  purposes;  [$2,218,422,000]  $1,106,700,000  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994- 
Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,341,900,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1995.  (10  U.S.G  2353,  2361,  3013,  4531- 


3,728,080 


3,703,406 

52,664 


1,096,182 

-15,300 


1,080,487 

34,000 


1.667,700 


1,667,700 

10,400 


1,247,400 


1,247,400 

53,600 


.  -395 

-25,600  _ 

926  . 
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32;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  au¬ 
thorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 


Program  aod  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2032-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00  01 

Other  missiles. 

1,980,449 

1,935,239 

1,160,617 

1,270,145 

00.02 

Modification  of  missiles . . 

168,260 

144,874 

111,430 

49,345 

00.03 

Spares  and  repair  parts. 

121,055 

27,290 

11,136 

34,157 

00.04 

Support  equipment  and  fatili- 

ties 

43.386 

21,033 

23,381 

24,305 

00.91 

Total  (firect  program  .. 

2,313,150 

2,128,436 

1,306,564 

1,377,952 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program 

168,280 

117,915 

266,300 

266,300 

1000 

Total  obligations. 

2,481,430 

2,246,351 

1,572,864 

1,644,252 

Financing: 

17  00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga- 

tkms  . . . . 

-60,823 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year: 

2140 

for  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

-717,742 

-700,092 

-775,266 

-575,402 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans . 

-3,500 

-200,519 

22  40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net . 

28,673 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year: 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

700,092 

775,266 

575,402 

539,350 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans 

200,519 

. 

. 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing. 

21,755 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

2,621,731 

2,149,679 

1,373,000 

1,608,200 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation. 

2,656,170 

2,218,422 

1,106,700 

1,341,900 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 

obligated  balances) . 

-171,846 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511... 

-2,097 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-193  414 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

2,462,756 

2,044,479 

1,106,700 

1,341,900 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections...... 

158,975 

105,200 

266,300 

266,300 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

2,481,430 

2.246,351 

1,572,864 

1,644,252 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

3,963,393 

3,747,189 

3,389,940 

2,533,504 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.. . 

-3.747  189 

-3,389,940 

-2,533,504 

-2,170,356 

77  00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-24,411 

. 

. . . 

78  00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts  . 

-60,823 

87  00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

2,612,401 

2,603,600 

2,429,300 

2,007,400 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions: 

88.10 

Federal  funds _  _ _ .. 

-101,311 

-67,300 

-228,400 

-228,400 

88.30 

Trust  funds.. 

-53,279 

-37.900 

-37,900 

-37,900 

88.40 Non-federal  sources 

-4,385 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-158,975 

-105,200 

-266,300 

-266.300 

89  00 

Budget  authority  (net)  . . 

2,462,756 

2,044,479 

1,106,700 

1,341,900 

90.00 

Outlays  (net)  . 

2,453,426 

2,498,400 

2,163,000 

1,741,100 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

Direct- 

07.01 

Other  missiles _ 

1,982,271 

2,056,531 

973,884 

1,242,986 

07.02 

Modification  of  missiles _ _ _ 

139,342 

135,374 

109,698 

32,240 

07.03 

Spares  and  repair  parts . . . 

115,132 

42,070 

07  04 

Support  equipment  and  faciTities .... 

28,992 

24,420 

23,118 

24,604 

07.91 

Total  direct 

2,265,737 

2,216,325 

1,106,700 

1,341,900 

0801 

Reimbursable 

•  159,313 

105,200 

266,300 

266,300 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . 

2,435,050 

2,321,525 

1,373,000 

1,608,200 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-2032-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

25.0 

Other  services:  Other . 

588,535 

486,825 

281,485 

302,031 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

685,271 

543,572 

390,185 

394,686 

31.0 

Equipment . 

1,039,344 

1,098,039 

634,894 

681,235 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations  .. 

2,313,150 

2,128,436 

1,306,564 

1,377,952 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . . 

168,280 

117,915 

266,300 

266,300 

99  9 

Total  obligations _ 

2,481,430 

2,246,351 

1,572,864 

1,644,252 

Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  and  modification  of 
weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  including  ordnance, 
spare  parte,  and  accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment  and  train¬ 
ing  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted  there¬ 
on  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  installation  of 
equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and  private 
plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned  equip¬ 
ment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing  pur¬ 
poses;  [$2,172,021,000]  $839,100,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994,  of  which  $14,900,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

Further ,  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  $574,300,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1995.  of  which  $47,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  (10  U.S.C 
2353,  2361,  3013,  4531-32;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2033-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  «st  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 
Direct  program: 


00.01 

Tracked  combat  vehicles ... 

1,955,002 

1,626,447 

1,267,928 

855,185 

00  02 

Weapons  and  other  combat 

vehicles . 

178,552 

169,270 

140,885 

113,543 

00  91 

Total  direct  program . 

2  133,554 

1,795,717 

1,408,813 

968,728 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . 

528,306 

700,292 

519,100 

412,300 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

2,661,860 

2,496,009 

1,927,913 

1,381,028 

Financing: 

17  00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga* 

tions . . 

-137,411 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year: 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . ^ . 

-1,142,900 

-  1,539,293 

-1,630,421 

-1,060,708 

2140 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans 

-39,600 

-86,608 

2240 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net . 

39,600 

60,800 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year- 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans. 

1,539,293 

1,630,421 

1,060,708 

666,280 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans  ... 

86,608 
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25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing. . 

21,608 

..... 

— 

. . . 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(«ro«) . 

3  029,054 

2,561,329 

1,354,200 

966,030 

Budget  authority: 

Currant 

40.00 

Appropriation . .. . 

2,701,296 

2,172,021 

839,100 

574,300 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 
obligated  balances) . . 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

-25,808 

40.75 

101-511 

-784 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-206,100 

-178,000 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust¬ 

er*). 

2,495,196 

1,967,429 

439,100 

574300 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections . 

533,462 

593,900 

519,100 

412300 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays.- 

71.00 

Total  obligations . . 

2,661,860 

2,496,009 

1,927,913 

1,381,028 

72  40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

4,524,084 

3,711,197 

2,878,726 

1,982,079 

74.40 

77.00 

78.00 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year _ 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 
Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

-3,711,197 

-41.989 

-2,878,726 

-1,982,079 

-1,382,127 

counts..  . .  . 

-137,411 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

3,295,347 

3,328,480 

2,824,560 

1,980,980 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec 


88,10 

88.30 

88.40 

tions 

Federal  funds . 

Trust  funds.  . 

Mon-Federal  sources 

-421,617 

-86,657 

-25,588 

-501,800 

-92,100 

-427,000 

-92,100 

-320,200 

-92,100 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections  , 

-533,862 

-593  900 

-519,100 

-412,300 

89.00 

9000 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

Outlays  (net) . 

2,495,196 

2,761,485 

1.967,429 

2,734,580 

839,100 

2,305,460 

574,300 

1,568,680 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


Direct: 


07.01 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 

2,170,787 

1,875,154 

690,486 

454,376 

07.02 

Weapons  and  other  combat  vehicles.. 

263,609 

118.083 

148,614 

119,924 

07  91 

Total  direct . . 

2,434,396 

1,993,237 

839,100 

574,300 

08.01 

Reimbursable . 

543,762 

593,900 

519,100 

412,300 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . 

2,978,158 

2,587,137 

1,358,200 

986,600 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


Enacted/requested: 

Budget  authority . . 

Outlays  . 

Rescission  proposal: 

Budget  authority 

[m  thousands  o I  dollars] 

I990KM 
2,495,196 
.  2,761,485 

1991  est 

1,967.429 

2,734,580 

-64,000  . 
-1,280 

1992  est 
839,100 
2,305,460 

1993  est. 
574,300 
1,568,680 

Outlays  . 

•26,560 

-23,680 

Total: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays . 

2,495,196 
. .  2.761,485 

1,903,429 

2,733,300 

839,100 

2,278,900 

574,300 

1,545,000 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

identification  axle  21-2033-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

25.0  Other  services:  Other . 

851,352 

454,290 

232,688 

164,259 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials. 

286,385 

312,930 

168,783 

113,147 

31,0  Equipment. 

995,817 

1,028,497 

1,007,342 

691,322 

99.0  Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

2,133,554 

1,795,717 

1.408,813 

968,728 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations 

528,306 

700,292 

519,100 

412,300 

99.9  Total  obligations 

2,661,860 

2,496,009 

1,927,913 

1,381,028 

Procurkmtnt  op  Ammunition,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  and  modification  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment  and  train¬ 
ing  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  including  ammu¬ 
nition  facilities  [authorized  in  military  construction  authorization 
Acta  or]  authorized  by  section  2854,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  land  necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such 
lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pros¬ 
ecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants,  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing 
purposes;  [$1,367,549,000]  $1,249,800,000,  to  remain  available  for  ob¬ 
ligation  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994,  of  which  $115,940,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve . 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $1,195,400,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  aixiilahle  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1995.  of  which  $46,330,000  shall  be 
aiKiilable  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  (10  U.S.C. 
2353,  2361,  3013,  4531-32;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed J 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


identification  code  21-2034-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est. 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00.01 

Ammunition  . . 

1,777,495 

1,079,229 

1,049,439 

1,007,402 

00.02 

Ammunition  production  base 

support.... 

211,250 

254,866 

254,294 

197,434 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

1,988,745 

1,334,095 

1,303,733 

1,204,836 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . 

14,850 

45,226 

40,000 

40,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations. .. 

2,003,595 

1,379,321 

1,343,733 

1,244,836 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions .  . . 

-389,136 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year. 

2140 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

-221,934 

-214,525 

-  226,691 

-172,758 

2140 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans . 

—  102,000 

22  40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net .. 

162,963 

12,000 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year-. 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans.... 

214,525 

226.691 

172,758 

163,322 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans.... 

102,000 

. . 

. 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  ... 

453 

39  00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) 

1,872,466 

1,301,487 

1,289,800 

1,235,400 

Budget  authority- 

Currant 

40.00 

Appropriation  . 

1,966,043 

1,367,549 

1,249,800 

1,195,400 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 

obligated  balances) . 

-90,000 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  PL 

101-511 . . . . 

-368 

4100 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-105,037 

-15,694 

. 

. . . 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

1,861,006 

1,261,487 

1,249,800 

1,195.400 

Permanent: 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections 

11,460 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Obligations  incurred,  net. 

2,003,595 

1,379,321 

1,343.733 

1,244,836 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

3,418,948 

3,012,557 

2,598,387 

2,284,479 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.. ... 

-3,012,557 

-2,598,387 

-2,284,479 

-2,156,467 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-6,614 

. 

7800 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts  . . 

-389,136 

87  00 

Outlays  (gross)  _ 

2,014,236 

1,793,491 

1,657,641 

1,372,848 
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General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Procurement  of  Ammunition,  Army — Continued 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Identification  code  21-2034-0-1-051 

1990  actual  1991  est  ] 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec- 

tions: 

8810  Federal  funds.  ....  . 

-15,447 

-28,748 

-28,748 

-28,748 

88.30  Trust  funds 

4,249 

-9,700 

-9,700 

-9,700 

88.40  Non-Federat  sources . . . . 

-262 

-1,552 

-1,552 

-1,552 

88.90  Total,  offsetting  collections . 

-11,460 

-40,000 

-40,000 

-40,000 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) . . 

1,861,006  1,261,487 

1,249,800 

1,195,400 

90.00  Outlays  (net) . . 

2,002,776  1,753,491 

1,617,641 

1,332,848 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

Direct: 

07  01  Ammunition . .. . . 

1,623,180 

1115,753 

1,048,477 

999,200 

07.02  Ammunition  production  base  support....  282,863 

235,734 

201,323 

196,200 

07.91  Total  direct . 

1,906,043 

1,351,487 

1,249,800 

1,195,400 

0801  Reimbursable 

18,101 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

08.93  Total  budget  plan . 

„  ...  1,924,144 

1,391,487 

1,289,800 

1,235,400 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

fin  thousands  o (  dollars] 

Enacted/requested. 

1990  ectiuf 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

Budget  authority . 

...  1,861,006 

1,261,487 

1,249,800 

1,195,400 

Outlays  ...  . . . 

.  2,002,776 

1,753,491 

1,617,641 

1,332,848 

Rescission  proposal: 

Budget  authority. 

•13,000 

Outlays 

-5,291 

•741 

•5,148 

Total: 

Budget  authority . . 

.  1,861.006 

1,248,487 

1,249,800 

1,195,400 

Outlays  ...  .  ..  . 

2,002,776 

1,748,200 

1,616,900 

1,327,700 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Uentificjtion  code  21-2034-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

25.0  Other  services  Other . 

409,212 

269,967 

282,956 

244,149 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials ...» . 

.  1,562,245 

1,054,960 

1,011,168 

952,396 

31.0  Equipment 

17,288 

9,168 

9,609 

8,291 

99  0  Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

1,988,745 

1,334,095 

1,303,733 

1,204,836 

99  0  Reimbursable  obligations 

14,850 

45,226 

40,000 

40,000 

99  9  Total  obligations 

2,003,595 

1,379,321 

1,343,733 

1,244,836 

Other  Procurement,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  and  modification  of  ve¬ 
hicles,  including  tactical,  support,  and  nontracked  combat  vehicles; 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  6  vehicles  required  for  physical  security 
of  personnel,  notwithstanding  price  limitations  applicable  to  passen¬ 
ger  vehicles  but  not  to  exceed  $165,000  per  vehicle;  and  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  4 53  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only; 
communications  and  electronic  equipment;  other  support  equipment; 
spare  parts,  ordnance,  and  accessories  therefor,  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  the  land  necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such 
lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pros¬ 
ecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing 
purposes;  [$2,453,057,000]  $3, 163,800, 000,  to  remain  available  for  ob¬ 
ligation  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994,  of  which  $233,960,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

Further ;  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  38  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only. 


$ 3,254,400,000 \  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992 
and  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  1995,  of 
which  $288,455,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve .  (10  U.S.C.  2353,  2361,  3013,  4531-32;  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991 ,  additional  authorizing  legislation  to 
be  proposed ) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


identification  code  21-2035-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program 

0001 

Tactical  and  support  vehicles . 

523,115 

570,566 

781,544 

883,870 

00.02 

Communications  and  electron¬ 

ics  equipment . . 

2,422,040 

1,265,925 

1,500,212 

1,684,550 

00.03 

Other  support  equipment 

1,071,752 

788,004 

834,753 

652,789 

00.91 

Total  direct  program... 

4,016,907 

2,624,495 

3,116,509 

3,201,209 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . . 

170,973 

284,824 

224,200 

224,200 

10.00 

Total  obligations . 

4  187,880 

2,909,319 

3,340,709 

3,425,409 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions  . 

-144,601 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year. 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

-1,201,597 

-796,049 

-694,160 

-741,451 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans. 

-53,761 

-78,791 

22  40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net  .  ... 

-5,552 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year 

2440 

For  comptetwn  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

796,049 

694,160 

741,451 

794,642 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans .... 

78,791 

. 

. 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

31,106 

o  f  6 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) 

3,693,868 

2.723,087 

3388,000 

3,478,600 

Budget  authority- 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation. . . . . . 

3,572,488 

2,453,057 

3,163,800 

3,254,400 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 

obligated  balances) 

-35,100 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511 . 

-2,360 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-68,961 

-1,500 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts 

28,121 

42,690 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust- 

id) . 

3,531,648 

2,456,787 

3,163,800 

3354,400 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections  .. 

162,221) 

266,300 

224,200 

224300 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

71.00 

Obligations  incurred,  net.. 

4,187,880 

2,909,319 

3,340,709 

3,425,409 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

8,598,354 

8,024,726 

6,426,345 

6,071,754 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  . 

-8,024,726 

-6,426,345 

-6,071.754 

-6,121,463 

77  00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-18,724 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts  .  . . 

-144,601 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) 

4,598,184 

4,507,700 

3,695,300 

3,375,700 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions: 

88.10 

Federal  funds . 

-139,104 

-241,261 

-199,161 

-199,161 

88.30 

Trust  funds.  .  . .  . 

-23,197 

-21,462 

-21,462 

-21,462 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources . 

81 

-3,577 

-3,577 

-3,577 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-162,220 

-266,300 

-224,200 

-224,200 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net)  . . 

3,531,648 

2,456,787 

3,163,800 

3,254,400 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) ..........  . . . 

4,435,964 

4,241,400 

3,471,100 

3,151,500 
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Budget  PUn  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


Direct 


07,01 

Tactical  and  support  vehicles. 

430,233 

665,522 

767,282 

930,861 

07,02 

Communications  and  electronics  equip- 

ment .  . . . . . 

2,094,673 

1,109,315 

1,594,587 

1,698,337 

07.03 

Other  support  equipment 

1,055,055 

717,050 

801,931 

625,202 

07.91 

Total  direct . 

3,579,961 

2,491,887 

3,163,800 

3,254,400 

08  01 

Reimbursable.. . . 

172,250 

266,300 

224,200 

224,200 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . . . 

3,752,211 

2,758,187 

3,388,000 

3,478,600 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-2035 — 0—1—051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

25.0 

Other  services  Other . 

950,958 

648,406 

791,184 

824,994 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . 

103,893 

96,878 

126,710 

123,262 

31.0 

Equipment  . 

2,962,056 

1,879,211 

2,198,615 

2,252,953 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations  . 

4,016,907 

2,624,495 

3,116,509 

3,201,209 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations 

170,973 

284,824 

224,200 

224,200 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

4,187,880 

2,909,319 

3,340,709 

3,425,409 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  modification,  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  aircraft,  equipment,  including  ordnance,  spare  parts, 
and  accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment;  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  including  the  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such 
lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pros¬ 
ecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  [$7,810,452,000]  $ 7,231,800,000 ,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994,  of  which 
$13,852,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Navy  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve . 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $6,953,200,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1995,  of  which  $18,769,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Navy  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  (10  U.S.C. 
5013,  5063,  7201,  7341;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1991,  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed. ) 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1506-0-1-051  1930  actual  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 
Direct  program; 


00.01 

Combat  aircraft . 

6,457,024 

4,935,790 

3,693,241 

3,551,215 

0003 

Trainer  aircraft .  . 

163,314 

245,699 

312,867 

318,311 

00.04 

Other  aircraft . 

11,039 

12,482 

141,339 

155,722 

00.05 

Modification  of  aircraft. 

1,255,832 

1  145, 567 

1,557,850 

1,389,971 

00.06 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair 

parts. 

1,151,842 

1,096,486 

925,599 

1,005,527 

00.07 

Aircraft  support  equipment 

and  facilities.  ..... 

535,998 

495,640 

554,934 

594,211 

00.91 

Total  direct  program . . 

9,575,049 

7,931,664 

7,185,830 

7,014,957 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program  . 

1,822 

10,226 

6,800 

7,100 

10.00 

Total  obligations . 

9,576,871 

7,941,890 

7,192,630 

7,022,057 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions . . 

-273,446 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year- 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

-1,669,963 

-1,474,295 

-1,282,556 

-1,328,526 

2140 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans  . 

-60,600 

-10,600 

-15,100 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net  . 

47,008 

, 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year 


24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

1,474,295 

1,282,556 

1,328,526 

1,266,769 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans .. . 

10,600 

15,100 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing _ 

60,714 

. . — 

. 

39  00 

Budget  authority _ _ 

9,165,479 

7,754,651 

7,223,500 

6,96030 

Budget  authority. 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation. 

9,346,399 

7,810,452 

7,231,800 

6,953,200 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511  . 

-8,401 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-188,000 

-54,000 

-15,100 

— 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust- 

«J) . . 

9,158^99 

7,748,051 

7,216,700 

6,953*200 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections. . 

7,080 

6,600 

6,800 

7,100 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations.. . . 

9,576,871 

7,941,890 

7,192,630 

7,022,057 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

15,359,982 

15,547,160 

14,519,387 

13,420,919 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. ... 

-15,547,160 

-14,519,387 

-13,420,919 

-12,654,268 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-78,659 

. 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts  .  .  . 

-273,446 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

9,037,588 

8,969,663 

8,291,098 

7,748,708 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays 

Deductions  for  offsetting  cortec- 


88.10 

88  30 
68.40 

tions. 

Federal  funds  . . 

Trust  funds  . . 

-5,382 
-1,684 
-14  . 

-6,600 

-6,800 

-7,100 

Non-Federal  sources . . 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-7,080 

-6,600 

-6,800 

-7,100 

89  00 

Budget  authority  (net)  . 

9,158,399 

7,748,051 

7,216,700 

6,953,200 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) _ _ 

9,030,508 

8,963,063 

8,284,298 

7,741,608 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


07.01 

Direct 

Combat  aircraft ....  .... 

5,883,683 

4,891,951 

3,684.408 

3,481,077 

07.03 

Trainer  aircraft ... 

99,262 

159,154 

343,493 

324,629 

07.04 

Other  aircraft  . . 

6,000 

165,559 

163,319 

0705 

Modification  of  aircraft . 

1,522,487 

1,025,341 

1,548,382 

1,369,264 

07.06 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts _ 

1,167,214 

1,128,104 

921,014 

1,013,449 

07.07 

Aircraft  support  equipment  and  fa¬ 
cilities . . 

505,153 

533,001 

568,944 

601,462 

07.91 

Total  direct _ 

9,177,799 

7,743,551 

7,231,800 

6,953,200 

0801 

Reimbursable.  . . . 

3,626 

6,600 

6,800 

7,100 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan. 

9,181,425 

7,750,151 

7,238,600 

6,960,300 

SUMMARY  DF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


[in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Enacted/ requested- 

1990  ectuei 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

Budget  authority 

9,158,399 

7,748,051 

7,216,700 

6,953,200 

Outlays. . 

9,030,508 

8,963,063 

8,284,298 

7,741,608 

Rescission  proposal. 

Budget  authority 

•1,597,500 

Outlays .... 

•215,663 

•512,798 

-506,408 

Total: 

Budget  authority 

9,158,399 

6,150,551 

7,216,700 

6,953,200 

Outlays 

. . .  9.030,508 

8,747,400 

7,771,500 

7,235,200 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1506-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

25.0 

Direct  obligations: 

Other  services:  Purchases  from  industri¬ 
al  funds . 

42,796 
1,407  608 

49,200 

1,505,311 

46,259 

1,445,648 

56,011 

1,753,798 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . . 
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General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy— Continued 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 

identification  code  17*1506-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  est 


24.40  Available  to  finance  subse¬ 
quent  year  budget  plans.,.  82,642  50,600 

25  00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing .  9,421  . 


39.00  Budget  authority 

(gross). . .  5,317,625  5,754,299  4,600,700  4,629,400 


31.0  Equipment .  8,124,645  6,377,153  5,693,923  5,205,148 

99.0  Subtotal,  direct  obligations .  9,575,049  7,931,664  7,185,830  7,014,957 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations _  1,822  10,226  6,800  7,100 

99.9  Total  obligations .  9,576,871  7,941,890  7,192,630  7,022,057 


Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 

For  construction,  procurement,  production,  modification,  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  missiles,  torpedoes,  other  weapons,  other  ordnance  and 
ammunition,  and  related  support  equipment  including  spare  parts, 
and  accessories  therefor;  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  interest 
therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior 
to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway [,  as 
follows: 

Ballistic  Missile  Programs,  $1,540,001,000; 

Other  Missile  Programs,  $2,935,256,000; 

Mark-48  ADCAP  Torpedo,  $350,291,000; 

Mark-50  Torpedo,  $328,266,000; 

ASW  Targets,  $26,409,000; 

ASROC,  $20,156,000; 

Modification  of  Torpedoes,  $11,740,000; 

Quickstrike  mine,  $16,096,000; 

Support  Equipment  and  Logistics  Support,  $88,360,000; 

Other  Weapons,  $202,146,000; 

Other  Ordnance,  $306,450,000; 

In  all:  $5,825,171,000],  $4,581,300,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994,  of  which  $114,600,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Navy  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $4,754,600,000,  to  become  avail - 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1995,  of  which  $106,300,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Navy  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  (10  U.S  C. 
5013,  5063,  7201;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1507-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est  1 993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 


00.01 

Ballistic  missiles . 

1,523,518 

1,369,955 

1,252,073 

1,267,735 

00.02 

Other  missiles . . 

2,354,670 

3,338,748 

2,360,038 

2,323,662 

00.03 

Torpedoes  and  related  equip¬ 

ment . 

846,813 

734,659 

719,452 

667,109 

0004 

Other  weapons 

154,340 

160,659 

137/96 

134,239 

00  05 

Other  ordnance  . . 

21,632 

182,279 

210,127 

279,904 

00.06 

Spares  and  repair  parts. 

55,894 

108,465 

108,472 

104,001 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

4,957,067 

5,894,765 

4,787,658 

4,776,650 

01  01 

Reimbursable  program . 

31,893 

114,746 

70,000 

74,800 

10.00 

Total  obligations  ... .. 

4,988,960 

6,009,511 

4,857,658 

4,851,450 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions .  . 

-21,700 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year. 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

-1,384,139 

-1,631,660 

-1,426,853 

-1,220,495 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans  .... 

-42.339 

-82,642 

-50,600 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net  ...  . . . . 

53120 

—  i  8,363 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year; 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

1,631,660 

1,426,853 

1,220,495 

1,198,445 

Budget  authority- 

current 


40.00 

40.36 

40.75 

4100 

Appropriation . 

Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 
obligated  balances) . 

5,328,579 

5,825,171 

-88,205 

-4,767  . 
-47,900 

4,581,300 

4,754,600 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 
101-511 . . 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-50,259 

-50,600 

43  00 

Appropriation  (adjust¬ 

ed) . 

5.27M20 

5,684,299 

4,530,700 

4,754,600 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  coflectkxtt  .... 

39,305 

70,000 

70,000 

74300 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 


71.00 
7240 
74.40 
77  00 

Total  obligations 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 
Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 
Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 
Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 
counts  . . 

4,988,960 

9,510,387 

-8,870,564 

-9,980 

-21,700 

6,009,511 
8,870,564 
—  9,289,903 

4,857,658 

9,289,903 

-8,739,928 

4,851,450 

8,739,928 

-8,404,665 

78.00 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) _ 

5,597,102 

5,590,172 

5,407,633 

5,186,713 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec- 


88.10 
88.30 
88  40 

tionS: 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds.  . 

Non-Fsderal  sources . . 

-40,437 

17,065 

-15,933 

-30,766 

-39,234 

-30,000 

-40,000 

-30,800 

-44,000 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-39,305 

-70,000 

-70,000 

-74,800 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

5,278,320 

5,684,299 

4,530,700 

4,754,600 

90.00 

Outlays  (net)  . . 

5,557,797 

5,520,172 

5,337,633 

5,111,913 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


07.01 

Direct 

Ballistic  missiles . . 

1,402,660 

1,487,197 

1,198,575 

1,267,020 

07.02 

Other  missiles .. 

2,775,615 

2,933,173 

2,222,341 

2,318,601 

07  03 

Torpedoes  and  related  equipment _ 

805,420 

837,275 

689,456 

652,290 

07.04 

Other  weapons .  . . . . . 

155,820 

170,706 

130,123 

119,854 

07.05 

Other  ordnance . 

. 

227,844 

219,935 

294,404 

07  06 

Spares  and  repair  parts . .  . 

98,502 

78,509 

120,870 

102,431 

07  91 

Totel  direct . 

5,238,017 

5,734,704 

4,581,300 

4,754,600 

08.01 

Reimbursable .  .  ... 

75,770 

70,000 

70,000 

74,800 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan 

5,313,787 

5,804,704 

4,651,300 

4,829,400 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


Enacted/requested 

Budget  authority . . 

Outlays . 

Rescission  proposal 

Budget  authority  .. 

[m  thousands  of  <WUrj] 

1990  echo! 

. .  5,278,320 

5,557,797 

1991  est 

5,684,299 

5,520,172 

-62,600 

-6,072 

1992  est. 

4,530,700 

5,337,633 

1993  est 

4,754,600 

5,111,913 

Outlays . . .. . 

-20,533 

-23,913 

Total- 

Budget  authority . 

5,278,320 

5,621,699 

4,530,700 

4,754,600 

Outlays . 

5,557.797 

5,514,100 

5,317,100 

5,088,000 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

kfentrficjtioc  code  17-1507-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est 

25.0 

26.0 

31.0 

Direct  obligations.- 

Other  services  contracts  ...  ...  ... 
Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment . . .  .. 

177,006 

71,193 

4,708,868 

182,120 

308,297 

5,404,348 

174,736 

310,728 

4,302,194 

169,107 

356,312 

4,251,231 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

4,957,067 

5,894,765 

4,787,658 

4,776,650 
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99  0  Reimbursable  obligations .  31,893  114,746  70,000  74,800 

99.9  Total  obligations . . . _  4,988,960  6,009,511  4,857,658  4,851,450 


Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or  conver¬ 
sion  of  vessels  as  authorized  by  law,  including  armor  and  armament 
thereof,  plant  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  and  installa¬ 
tion  thereof  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  procurement  of 
critical,  long  leadtime  components  and  designs  for  vessels  to  be  con¬ 
structed  or  converted  in  the  future;  and  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants,  including  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted  there¬ 
on  prior  to  approval  of  title  [,  as  follows: 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $1,331,201,000; 

SSN-21  attack  submarine  program,  $1,783,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  considers  all  available  options  under  applicable  statutes  and 
regulations  in  the  development  and  promulgation  of  the  acquisition 
strategy  for  the  SSN-21:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  compete  the  award  for  the  next  SSN-21  submarine* 
Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  consider  all 
applicable  factors  in  making  an  award  including  the  desirability  of 
a  competitive  acquisition  strategy  for  the  entire  SSN-21  program; 

Aircraft  carrier  service  life  extension  program,  $405,000,000* 
Provided,  That  these  funds  are  available  only  for  advance  procure¬ 
ment  of  material  and  other  efforts  associated  with  the  industrial 
availability  of  the  U.S.S.  KENNEDY  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  leading  to  the  extension  of  the  service  life  of  the  carrier; 

DDG-51  destroyer  program,  $3,113,003,000; 

LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship  program,  $959,800,000; 

LSD-41  dock  landing  ship  cargo  variant  program,  $240,000,000; 

MHC  coastal  mine  hunter  program,  $204,000,000; 

AOE  combat  support  ship  program,  $398,200,000; 

LCAC  landing  craft  air  cushion  program,  $267,900,000; 

Oceanographic  ship  program,  $43,100,000; 

Sealift  ship  program,  $900,000,000:  Provided,  That  $30,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  one  existing  petroleum 
product  tanker; 

For  craft,  outfitting,  and  poet  delivery,  $409,800,000; 

For  first  destination  transportation,  $5,800,000; 

In  all:  $10,160,804,000,  which  includes  $100,000,000  for  the  DDG-51 
destroyer  program  in  addition  to  funds  provided  heretofore  in  this 
paragraph];  $8,6$7, 200,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  [1995]  1998:  Provided,  That  additional  obligations 
may  be  incurred  after  September  30,  [1995]  1998,  for  engineering 
services,  tests,  evaluations,  and  other  such  budgeted  work  that  must 
be  performed  in  the  final  stage  of  ship  construction  [ :  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  for  the  construction  or 
conversion  of  any  naval  vessel  to  be  constructed  in  shipyards  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  expended  in  foreign  shipyards  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  major  components  of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of  such  vessel: 
Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  any  naval  vessel  in  foreign  shipyards* 
Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph, 
not  less  than  $23,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  procure  thirty 
Advanced  Video  Processor  unita  and  associated  display  heads]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $8,297,900,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1999:  Provided,  That  additional  obliga¬ 
tions  may  be  incurred  after  September  SO,  1999,  for  engineering  serv¬ 
ices,  tests,  evaluations,  and  other  such  budgeted  work  that  must  be 
performed  in  the  final  stages  of  ship  construction. 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  for  the  construction  or  con¬ 
version  of  any  naval  vessel  to  be  constructed  in  shipyards  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  expended  in  foreign  shipyards  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  major  components  of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of  such  vessel 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  shall  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  any  naval  vessel  in  foreign  shipyards.  (10  U.S.C.  5013, 
5063,  7296,  7298;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
ktentificitwi  co<k  17-1611-0-1-051  1990  sctuai  1991  «sL  1992  «st  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 


00.01 

Fleet  ballistic  missile  ships,......,. 

988,541 

1,309,226 

632,025 

235,500 

00.02 

Other  warstops  .  . 

7,680.588 

5,615,992 

6,462,360 

6,293,614 

00.03 

Amphibious  ships . 

385,346 

959,329 

487,078 

392,315 

00.04 

Mine  warfare  and  patrol  ships.... 

523,603 

303,979 

301,270 

204,733 

00.05 

Auxiliaries,  craft  and  prior-year 

program  costs  . 

1,720,710 

1,735,857 

1,742,204 

1,584,729 

10.00 

Total  obligations. 

11,298,788 

9,924,383 

9,624,937 

8,710,891 

Financing 

17,00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions . . . 

-74.641 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

-7,698,342 

-7,332,578 

-7,226,582 

-6,895,645 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans 

-419,808 

-159,716 

-535,100 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net . 

-60,000 

Unobligated  balance  available 

end  of  year: 

23.80 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

99-177  in  unobligated  bal¬ 

ances  (discretionary  pro¬ 

gram)....... 

145,222 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans  ...... 

7,332,578 

7,226,582 

6.895,645 

6,482,654 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans ... 

159.716 

535,100 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  ,. 

526,006 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(truss) 

11,209,520 

10,193,771 

1,758, 900 

8,297,900 

Budget  authority- 

40.00 

Appropriation. 

11,398,250 

10,160,804 

8,647,200 

8,297,900 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  101- 

511 .......... 

-11,933 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-449,200 

-159,716 

-535,100 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts 

162,000 

204,616 

646,800 

— . - 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

11,111,050 

10,193,771 

8,758,900 

8,297,900 

50.00 

Riappropriation . 

98,470 

. 

. 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

7100 

Total  obligations. 

11,298,788 

9,924,383 

9,624,937 

8,710.891 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

30,211,391 

31,120,259 

30,135,292 

28,380.679 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 

-31,120,259 

-30,135,292 

-28,380.679 

-26,251,320 

77.00 

Adjustments  In  expired  accounts. 

700,807 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts.. 

-74,641 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . . 

11,016,086 

10,909,350 

11,379,550 

10,840,250 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


Direct; 


07.01  Fleet  ballistic  missile  ships . 

.  1,138,075 

1,297,968 

07.02  Other  warships. 

6,953,148 

5,331,753 

6,238,530 

6,492,560 

07  03  Amphibious  ships _ 

_  260,923 

1,198,100 

245,134 

250,830 

07.(M  Mine  warfare  and  patrol  ships . , 

.  599,281 

203,750 

231,096 

222,170 

07.05  Auxiliaries,  craft,  and  prior-year  pro- 

gram  costs 

2.562,281 

1,582,200 

1,932,440 

1,332,340 

08.93  Total  budget  plan. 

.  11,513,708 

9,613,771 

8,647,200 

8,297,900 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

[» thousands  of  tolars] 

Enacted/ requested: 

1990  JcM 

1991  *t. 

1992  srt 

1993  *st. 

Budget  authority  . 

11,209,520 

10,193.771 

8,758,900 

8,297,900 

Outlays . . . 

.  11,016,086 

10,909,350 

11,379,550 

10,840,250 

Rescission  proposal 

Budget  authority.  . . 

-405,000 

Outlays 

20,250 

. -60,750 

-76,950 

Total 

Budget  authority . 

_  11,209,520 

9,788,771 

8,758,900 

8,297,900 

Outlays . 

11,016,086 

10,889,100 

11,318,800 

10,763,300 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-1611-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est 

25.0 

Other  services: 

Contracts . 

236,829 

230,532 

228,870 

191,951 

25.0 

Other 

226,728 

220,508 

217,971 

182,810 

31.0 

Equ:pment 

10,835,231 

9,473,343 

9,178,096 

8,336,130 

999 

Total  obligations  . 

.  11,298,788 

9,924,383 

9,624,937 

8,710,891 

Other  Procurement,  Navy 

For  procurement,  production,  and  modernization  of  support  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  not  otherwise  provided  for,  Navy  ordnance 
(except  ordnance  for  new  aircraft,  new  ships,  and  ships  authorized  for 
conversion);  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  2  vehicles  required  for 
physical  security  of  personnel,  notwithstanding  price  limitations  ap¬ 
plicable  to  passenger  vehicles  but  not  to  exceed  $165,000  per  vehicle; 
and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  651  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  621  shall  be  for  replacement  only ;  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants,  including  the  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted 
thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  installation  of 
equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and  private 
plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned  equip¬ 
ment  layaway;  [$5,627,160,000]  $ 6,471,200,000 ,  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994,  of  which  [not  less 
than  $160,000,000]  $50,800,000  shall  be  [for  the  procurement  of  sono- 
buoys:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph, 
not  less  than  $42,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  procure  fifty-three 
Advanced  Video  Processor  units  and  associated  display  heads]  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Navy  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  591  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which  571  shall  be  for  replace¬ 
ment  only,  $6,520,900,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  SO, 
1995,  of  which  $16,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Navy  Reserve.  (10 
U.S.C  501 3,  5063;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1810-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  «L  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 
Direct  program: 


00.01 

Ships  support  equipment. . 

1,836,815 

967,772 

2,686,702 

1,472,159 

0002 

Communications  and  electron¬ 

ics  equipment 

1  841,697 

1,232,267 

1,703,352 

2,185,528 

00.03 

Aviation  support  equipment. 

546,932 

299,748 

391,259 

450,047 

00.04 

Ordinance  support  equipment . 

986,868 

494,249 

502,331 

669,120 

00.05 

Civil  engineering  support 

equipment 

125,051 

90,448 

142,498 

105,778 

00.06 

Supply  support  equipment .. 

140,476 

218,006 

151,466 

175,609 

00.07 

Personnel  and  command  sup¬ 

port  equipment  . 

589,697 

513,115 

493,931 

619,889 

00  08 

Spares  and  repair  parts 

438,459 

489.612 

508,513 

558,289 

0091 

Total  direct  program . 

6,505,995 

4,305,217 

6,580,052 

6,236,419 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . 

109,297 

121,685 

99,400 

102,500 

1000 

Total  obligations . 

6,615,292 

4,426,902 

6,679,452 

6,338,919 

financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions . 

-12,191 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year: 

2140 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

-1,911,909 

-2,884,752 

-4,114,269 

-4,005,417 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans  ......  . 

-100,969 

-69,563 

-12,400 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net . 

96,800 

17,123 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year.- 


23.80 

24  40 

24  40 

25.00 

39.00 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 
99-177  in  unobligated  bal¬ 
ances  (discretionary  pro¬ 
gram) . . 

27,069 

2,884,752 

69,563 

25,897 

For  completion  of  poor  year 
budget  plans 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 
quent  year  budget  plans.. . 
Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 

4,114,269 

12,400 

4,005,417 

4,289,898 

Budget  authority 

(gross) ...... ......  . . 

7,694,305 

5,616^79 

635*300 

6,623,400 

Budget  authority 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation  . 

7,872,761 

5,627,160 

6,471,200 

6,520,900 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 

obligated  balances) . . 

-16,900 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511  . 

-6,614 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-284,872 

-95,800 

-12,400 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts . 

11,536 

12,533  . 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust¬ 

ed). 

7,599,425 

5,520379 

6,45*300 

6320,900 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections 

94,680 

96,000 

99,400 

102300 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 


71.00 

Total  obligations ... 

6,615,292 

4,426,902 

6,679,452 

6,338,919 

72  40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

8  413.403 

9,260,907 

8,225,119 

9,476,971 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 

-9,260,907 

-8,225,119 

-9.476,971 

-10,024,950 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 
.Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

-21,188 

78.00 

counts 

-12,191 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

5,734,410 

5,462,690 

5,427,600 

5,790,940 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 


tions- 


88.10 

88.30 

88.40 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds . 

Non -federal  sources 

-8,095 

-7,772 

-79,013 

-17,500 

-76,000 

-2,500 

-18,120 

-78,700 

-2,580 

-18,620 

-81,220 

-2,660 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-94,880 

-96,000 

-99,400 

-102,500 

89.00 

90.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

Outlays  (net) . 

7,599,425 

5,639,530 

5,520,379 

5,366,690 

6,458,800 

5,328,200 

6,520,900 

5,688,440 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

Direct 


07.01 

Ship  support  equipment  . 

3,507,075 

1,388,235 

1,743,673 

1,548,872 

07  02 

Communications  and  electronics  equip¬ 
ment . . . . . 

1,466,996 

1,778,037 

2,417,305 

2,255,631 

07.03 

Aviation  support  equipment . 

590,979 

375,050 

376,729 

494,279 

07.04 

Ordnance  support  equipment... 

695,824 

481,776 

581,040 

763,647 

07.05 

Civil  engineering  support  equipment.. 

108,586 

88,341 

187,701 

103,484 

07.06 

Supply  support  equipment . 

147,195 

207,682 

169,935 

197,582 

07.07 

Personnel  and  command  support  equip¬ 
ment.  . . 

645,266 

722,030 

475,871 

589,355 

07,08 

Spares  and  repair  parts 

408,484 

518,028 

518,946 

568,050 

07.91 

Total  direct . 

7,570,405 

5,559,179 

6,471,200 

6,520,900 

0801 

Reimbursable . . . 

127,006 

96, COO 

99,400 

102,500 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . 

7,697,411 

5,655,179 

6,570,600 

6,623,400 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


fin  thousands  of  dollars] 

Enacted/requested:  1990  xtia/  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 

Budget  authority .  7,599,425  5,520,379  6,458,800  6,520,900 

Outlays . . .  5,639,530  5,366.690  5,328,200  5,688,440 

Rescission  proposal 

Budget  authority .  -10,000  . . 
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Outlays .  *1  090  -2,200  -3.640 


Total: 

Budget  authority .  7,599,425  5,510,379  6,458,800  6.520.900 

Outlays .  5,639,530  5,365,600  5,326,000  5,684,800 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  cobe  17-1810-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations: 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds . 

25,979 

28,488 

35,634 

35.293 

25.0 

Contracts _ _ _ 

58,452 

61,387 

85,519 

84,699 

25.0 

Other . 

90,925 

92,068 

121,152 

119,990 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

1,253,470 

1,262,787 

1,689,008 

1,672,812 

310 

Equipment . 

5,077,169 

2,860,487 

4,648,739 

4,323,625 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations  . 

6,505,995 

4,305,217 

6,580,052 

6,236,419 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations 

109,297 

121,685 

99,400 

102,500 

99.9 

Total  obligations  _ 

6,615,292 

4,426,902 

6,679,452 

6,338,919 

Coastal  Defense  Augmentation 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-0380-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


00.03 

Guided  missiles  and  equip¬ 

ment...  . 

26,900 

22,367 

16,700 

50,572 

00.04 

Communications  and  electron¬ 

ics  equipment . 

302,218 

207,947 

244,071 

214,469 

00.05 

Support  vehicles  . 

49,206 

27,228 

70,022 

67,676 

0006 

Engineer  and  other  equipment 

83,685 

135,200 

108,506 

61,844 

00.07 

Spares  and  repair  parts . 

72,725 

48,744 

67,240 

68,762 

00.91 

Total  direct  program . . 

1,192,199 

722,134 

1,014,799 

689,495 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program 

6,366 

50,840 

5,200 

5,300 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

1,198,565 

772,974 

1,019,999 

694.795 

Financing: 

1700 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions . . . . 

-67,517  . 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year. 

21,40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

-253,421 

-231,226 

-175.100 

-199,701 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans 

-69,300 

-29,300 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net 

3,400 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year: 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

231,226 

175,100 

199,701 

161,106 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans.  . 

69,300 

29,300 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing.  .. 

2,499 

Program  by  activities: 


10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  31.0) . 

Financing' 

2140  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year-  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . . 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year- 
For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 
pfans . . 

5,052 

-13,808 

8,756 

4,706 

-8,756 

4,050 

2,011 

-4,050 

2,039 

1,609 

-2,039 

430 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . . 

5,052 

4,706 

2,011 

1.609 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

258,444 

202,361 

200,067 

197,878 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

-202,361 

-200,067 

-197,878 

— 199,187 

90.00 

Outlays . . 

61,135 

7,000 

4,200 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  procurement,  manufacture,  and 
modification  of  missiles,  armament,  ammunition,  military  equipment, 
spare  parts,  and  accessories  therefor;  plant  equipment,  appliances, 
and  machine  tools,  and  installation  thereof  in  public  and  private 
plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned  equip¬ 
ment  layaway;  vehicles  for  the  Marine  Corps ,  including  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  45  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only;  and 
expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  including  land  necessary 
therefor,  and  such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title; 
[$719,141,000]  $1,039,400,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  [1993]  1994,  of  which  $33,800,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  40  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only,  $650, 900, 000, 
to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  1995,  of  which  $19,900,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  (10  U.S.C.  5013,  7201; 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authoriz¬ 
ing  legislation  to  be  proposed ) 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kJentifofion  code  17-1109-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program- 

00.01  Ammunition .  225,670  240,392  471,591  187,370 

00.02  Weapons  and  combat  vehicles  431,795  40,256  36,669  38,802 


39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

1,184,053 

676,8*8 

1,015400 

656,200 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation  . 

1,198,134 

719,141 

1,039,400 

650.900 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 

obligated  balances) 

-69,300 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511 . 

-293  . 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-36,100  . 

-29,300 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust¬ 

ed). 

1,162,034 

649,548 

1,010,100 

650,900 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections 

22.019 

27400 

5400 

5400 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays- 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

1,198,565 

772,974 

1,019,999 

694,795 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

2,633,072 

2,443,088 

2,027,962 

1,995,861 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year... 

-2,443,088 

-2,027,962 

-1,995,861 

-1.758,856 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

10,880 

- _ -  ■ ...  ... 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts  . 

-67,517 

87  00 

Outlays  (gross). _ _ _ 

1,331,913 

1,188,100 

1,052,100 

931,800 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  coilec* 


88.10 

88.30 

88.40 

tions: 

Federal  funds . 

Trust  funds..  . 

-21,506 

-126 

387 

-27,300 

-5,200 

-5,300 

Non-Foderal  sources .... 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-22,019 

-27,300 

-5,200 

-5,300 

89  GO 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

1,162,034 

649,548 

1,010,100 

650,900 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) 

1,309,894 

1,160,800 

1,046,900 

926,500 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

Direct 


07.01 

Ammunition... .  . . 

226,056 

253,350 

526,211 

149,971 

07.02 

Weapons  and  combat  vehicles . 

398,221 

44,426 

31,077 

33,603 

07.03 

Guided  missiles  and  equipment . . 

11,055 

16.255 

17,872 

55,978 

07.04 

Communications  and  electronics  equip¬ 
ment 

253,836 

193,774 

239,688 

217,180 

07  05 

Support  vehicles . . . . 

20,496 

28,382 

77,078 

69,183 

07  06 

Engineer  and  other  equipment . . . 

126,075 

103,361 

75,283 

55,411 

07  07 

Spares  and  repair  parts . . 

63,995 

50,000 

72,191 

69,574 
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Budget  Plan  {in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


07  91 
08.01 

08.93 

Total  direct 

Reimbursable _ _ _ 

Total  budget  plan..  . 

1,099.734 

25,627 

1,125,361 

689.548 

27,300 

716,848 

1,039,400 

5,200 

1,044,600 

650,900 

5,300 

656,200 

Object  Classification  {in  thousands  of  dollars) 

ktentificatiofl  code  17-1109-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  ist 

1993  est 

26.0 

Direct  obligations: 

Supplies  and  materials . 

337,537 

394,989 

200,000 

250,000 

31.0 

Equipment . 

854,662 

327,145 

814,799 

439,495 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations. 

1,192,199 

722,134 

1,014,799 

689,495 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . 

6,366 

50,840 

5,200 

5,300 

99.9 

Total  obligations . 

1,198,565 

772,974 

1,019,999 

694,795 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modification  of  aircraft  and 
equipment,  including  armor  and  armament,  specialized  ground  han¬ 
dling  equipment,  and  training  devices,  spare  parts,  and  accessories 
therefor;  specialized  equipment;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  Government-owned  equipment  and  installation  thereof  in  such 
plants,  erection  of  structures,  and  acquisition  of  land,  for  the  forego¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired, 
and  construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway,  and 
other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes  including  rents 
and  transportation  of  thinp;  [$9,541,455,000]  $ 10,915,500,000 ,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994,  of 
which  $293,700,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $13,456,800,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1995,  of  which  $296,600,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve.  (10 
U.S.C.  2271-79,  2353,  2386,  2663,  2672,  2672a,  8013,  8062,  9501-02, 
9532,  9741-42;  50  U.S.C.  451,  453,  455;  Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed J 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57  -3010-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  et. 


Program  by  activities. 
Direct  program: 


00.01 

Combat  aircraft . 

6,760,431 

6,068,462 

5,464,262 

4  527,905 

00.02 

Airlift  aircraft . 

712,152 

910,290 

1,846,931 

3,258,689 

00  03 

Trainer  aircraft 

149,452 

108,339 

152,708 

177,366 

00.04 

Other  aircraft 

19,070 

230,066 

71.843 

354,782 

00.05 

Modification  of  mservice  air¬ 

craft... . 

2,245,736 

2,136,466 

1,788,348 

2,003,585 

00.06 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair 

parts., 

2,787,688 

750,589 

1,125,792 

913,207 

00.07 

Aircraft  support  equipment 

and  facilities.  ..  ... 

1,907,134 

954,892 

1,091,800 

1,083,178 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

14,581,663 

11,159,104 

11,541,684 

12,318,712 

0101 

Reimbursable  program . 

253,480 

1,250,494 

318,100 

327,900 

1000 

Total  obligations ,. 

14,835,143 

12,409,598 

11,859,784 

12,646,612 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions  . .  . 

-277.323 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year: 

2140 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans  . 

-7,759,638 

-8,857,502 

-6,886,177 

-6,259,993 

2140 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans  . 

-75,800 

2240 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net . 

-68,018 

23,500 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year 


24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

8,857,502 

6,886,177 

6,259,993 

7,398,081 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans..  . 

75,800 

. 

. . . . . 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 

76,899 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross)  . . 

15,740,364 

10,3*5,973 

11433,600 

13,7*4,700 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation  . . .. . 

15,608,295 

9,541,455 

10,915,500 

13,456,800 

40.36 

Appropriation  resanded  (un¬ 

obligated  balances) 

—  52,300 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  PL 

101-511  ... 

-2,966 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-193,660 

-78,052 

43.00 

Appropriation  (ad]ust- 

«D . - 

15,414,635 

9,408,137 

10415400 

13,456400 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections 

325,729 

977436 

318,100 

327,900 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . . 

14,835,143 

12,409,598 

11,859,784 

12,646,612 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

26,132,620 

26,045,042 

22,900,934 

21,144,192 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.. . 

-26,045,042 

-22,900,934 

-21,144,192 

-21,922,298 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-16,826 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts . . . 

-277,323 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross).. . . 

14,628,572 

15,553,706 

13,616,526 

11,868,506 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions  : 

88.10 

Federal  funds. 

-117,941 

-92,790 

-96,600 

-101,400 

88.30 

Trust  funds.... . . 

-206,727 

-885,046 

-221,500 

-226,500 

88.40 

Non-federai  sources _ 

-1,061 

- - 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-325,729 

-977,836 

-318,100 

-327,900 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

15,414,635 

9,408,137 

10,915,500 

13,456,800 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . 

14,302,843 

14,575,870 

13,298,426 

11,540,606 

Budget  Plan  {in  thousands  of  dollars) 
{amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


07.01 

Direct 

Combat  aircraft  . . 

_ _  6,987,575 

5,961,706 

4,340,135 

4,537,965 

07.02 

Airlift  aircraft . . 

1,283,254 

539,529 

2,363,527 

4,076,280 

07.03 

Trainer  aircraft  ..  . 

145,050 

155,805 

175,898 

182,057 

07.04 

Other  aircraft  . 

203,155 

38,796 

95,221 

495,985 

07.05 

Modification  of  inservice  aircraft... 

........  2,555,535 

1,315,056 

1,812,141 

2,165,148 

07.06 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts.... 

. .  3.016,688 

572,257 

984,465 

914,835 

07.07 

Aircraft  support  equipment  and  faaTi- 
bes .  1,155,978 

877,288 

1,144,113 

1,084,530 

07.91 

Total  direct. 

15,347,235 

9,460,437 

10,915,500 

13,456,800 

08  01 

Reimbursable . . . 

369,477 

977,836 

318,100 

327,900 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan 

.  15,716,712 

10,438,273 

11,233,600 

13,784,700 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


[in  thousands  of  doMarsj 

Enacted/requested:  1990  km  1991  kL  1992  $st  1993  tst 

Budget  authority . .  15,414,635  9,408,137  10,915,500  13,456,800 

Outlays .  14,302,843  14,575,870  13,298,426  11,540,606 

Rescission  proposal-. 

Budget  authority .  -86,000  . 

Outlays .  -3,870  -20,726  -31,906 


Total: 

Budget  authority _  15,414,635  9,322,137  10,915,500  13,456,800 

Outlays _  14,302,843  14,572,000  13,277,700  11,508,700 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3010-0-1-651 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

199?  est 

1993  est 

31.0 

Direct  obligations:  Equipment 

14,581,663 

11,159,104 

11,541,684 

12,318,712 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . 

.  ..  253,480 

1,250,494 

318,100 

327  900 

99.9 

Total  obligations ., 

14,835,143 

12,409,598 

11.859,784 

12,646  612 

Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modification  of  missiles,  space¬ 
craft,  rockets,  and  related  equipment,  including  spare  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories  therefor,  ground  handling  equipment,  and  training  devices; 
expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  Government-owned  equipment 
and  installation  thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted  there¬ 
on  pnor  to  approval  of  title;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary 
for  the  foregoing  purposes  including  rents  and  transportation  of 
things;  [$5,813,532,000]  $ 5,841,800,000 ,  to  remain  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  until  September  30,  [1993]  1994 
Further ,  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  $6,776,800,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1995  (10  U.S.C.  1905,  2271-79,  2362, 
2 JS6,  265S,  2672,  2672a,  801S,  8062,  9501-02,  95S1-S2,  9741-42;  50 
U  S.C.  451,  45S,  495,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed ) 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3020-0- 1-OS  1  1590  actual  1991  eat.  1992  esL  1993  est 


Program  by  activities. 
Direct  program* 


00.01 

Ballistic  missiles . . 

802,290 

718,032 

349,011 

145,983 

00.02 

Other  missiles . ... 

1,465,914 

1,689,610 

1,540,183 

2,120,716 

00.03 

Modification  of  mservice  mis¬ 

siles . 

76,311 

137,424 

162,427 

129,754 

00.04 

Spares  and  repair  parts  ... 

168,540 

70,032 

108,616 

94,446 

00.05 

Other  support . 

4,259,869 

3,541,975 

3,693,294 

4,053,302 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

6,772,924 

6,157,073 

5.853,531 

6,544,201 

0101 

Reimbursable  program 

233,472 

324,962 

425,300 

428,300 

10.00 

Total  obligations. 

7,006,396 

6,482,035 

6,278,831 

6,972,501 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tion*  .  . 

-47,551 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year. 

21.40 

For  completion  of  pnor  year 

budget  plans 

-2,421,402 

-1,808,441 

-1,434,406 

-1,422,675 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans . 

-104,077 

-216,581 

. . . 

22  40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred. 

net 

90,027 

-24.200 

Unobligated  balance  available 

end  of  year* 

24  40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . . 

1,808,441 

1,434.406 

1,422,675 

1,655,274 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse 

quent  year  budget  plans.... 

216,581 

. 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

46,269 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

6,594,683 

5,867,219 

6,267,100 

7,205,100 

Budget  authority* 

Currant: 

40  00 

Appropriation  . . 

6,633,713 

5,813,532 

5,841,800 

6,776,800 

40.36 

Appropriation  resanded  (un¬ 

obligated  balances) . 

-216,581 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511  . 

-2,364 

41,00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-262,442 

-65,733 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts  . . 

19,640 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

6,371,271 

5,548,494 

5,841,800 

6,776300 

Permanent 


68.00 

Spending  authority  from 
offsetting  collections 

223,412 

318,725 

425300 

428300 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
7100  Total  obligations 

7,006,396 

11,292,592 

-10,079,377 

6,482,035 

10.079,377 

-8,962,481 

6,278,831 

8,962,481 

-8,628,990 

6,972,501 
8,628,990 
9  290,158 

72.40 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 
Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  .. 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts.  2,329  . 

78.00  Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 
counts .  -47,551  . . . 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) .  8,174,388  7,598,931  6,612,322  6,311,333 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays.* 

Deductions  for  offsetting  coftec- 
tkXiS: 


88.10 
88  30 
88  40 

Federal  funds . . 

Trust  funds 

Non-Federal  sources 

-220,570 
-2,717 
- 125  ... 

-316,125 

-2,600 

-422,600 

-2,700 

-425,500 

2,800 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-223,412 

—318.72$ 

-425,300 

428.300 

89.00 

90.00 

Budget  autlwnty  (net).. . 

Outlays  (net) . 

6,371,271 

7,950,976 

5,548,494 

7,280,206 

5.841,800 

6,187,022 

6  776,800 
5  883,033 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

Direct: 

07.01 

Ballistic  missiles ..... 

798,345 

546,863 

240.823 

44,913 

07  02 

Other  missiles . . 

1,233,407 

1,198,892 

1  595,081 

2,285,674 

07  03 

Modification  of  mservice  missiles  _ 

86,428 

109,313 

196,526 

128,657 

07.04 

Spares  and  repair  parts 

174,426 

66,620 

104.279 

98,218 

07.05 

Other  support  . .. . 

4,000,152 

3,843,387 

3.705.091 

4,219,338 

07  91 

Total  direct 

6,292,758 

5,765,075 

5,841.800 

6,776,800 

0801 

Reimbursable  . 

225,781 

318,725 

425,300 

428,300 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan 

6,518,539 

6,083,800 

6,267  100 

7,205,100 

SUMMARY  OF  BUOGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


[m  thousands  o(  dollars] 

Enacted/requested: 

1990  ectuef 

1991  est 

1992  est 

199 3  est 

Budget  authority  ... 

.  6,371,271 

5,548,494 

5,841,800 

6,776,800 

Outlays . 

7,950.976 

7,280.206 

6,187,022 

5,883,033 

Rescission  proposal* 

Budget  authority 

. 

-50,100 

Outlays _ _ 

-3,006 

-11.022 

-16.533 

Total. 

Budget  authority. 

...  .  6,371,271 

5  498,394 

5,841.800 

6,776.800 

Outlays . 

7,950976 

7,277,200 

6,176,000 

5,866,500 

- - 

■  ■■  ■■  - - 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3020-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

199?  est. 

1993  est 

31.0 

99.0 

Direct  obligations*  Equipment .. 
Reimbursable  obligations  . . 

6,772,924 

233,472 

6,157,073 

324,962 

5,853,531 

425,300 

6,544,201 

428,300 

99.9 

Total  obligations _ _ 

7,006,396 

6,482  035 

6,278,831 

6,972,501 

Other  Procurement,  Air  Force 

For  procurement  and  modification  of  equipment  (including  ground 
guidance  and  electronic  control  equipment,  and  ground  electronic  and 
communication  equipment),  and  supplies,  materials,  and  spare  parts 
therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
[4]  2  vehicles  required  for  physical  security  of  personnel,  notwith¬ 
standing  price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger  vehicles  but  not  to 
exceed  $165,000  per  vehicle;  and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  408 
passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which  285  shall  be  for  replacement  only; 
and  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  Government-owned  equip¬ 
ment  and  installation  thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures, 
and  acquisition  of  land,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted 
thereon,  prior  to  approval  of  title;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  [$7,503,356,000] 
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General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Other  Procurement,  Air  Force— Continued 

$8,058,100,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
[1993]  1994,  of  which  $98,300,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  4  vehicles  required  for  physical  security  of  personnel,  notwith¬ 
standing  price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger  vehicles  but  not  to 
exceed  $170,000  per  vehicle,  and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  473 
passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which  437  shall  be  for  replacement  only, 
$8,868,700,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992 
and  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  1995,  of 
which  $133,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve.  (10  U.S.C.  2110,  2353,  2386,  8013,  9505,  9531-32;  50 
(J.S.C.  491-94;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addi¬ 
tional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3080-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00.01  Munitions  and  associated 

equipment . 

00  02  Vehicular  equipment . 

00  03  Electronics  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  equipment . 

00.04  Other  base  maintenance  and 

support  equipment . 


00.91  Total  direct  program 
01.01  Reimbursable  program .  ... 


10.00  Total  obligations . 

Financing' 

17.00  Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 
tions . 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
start  of  year. 

21.40  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans.  . 

21.40  Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans . 

22.40  Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net . . .. . 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year: 

23.80  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

99-177  in  unobligated  bal¬ 
ances  (discretionary  pro¬ 
gram) . 

24.40  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

24.40  Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans.... 
25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 


39  00  Budget  authority 
(gross) . . . 


Budget  authority: 
Current 


40.00 

Appropriation 

8,331,028 

7,503,356 

8,058,100 

8,868,700 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 

obligated  balances) 

-16,800 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511 _ _ 

-3,918 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-79,410 

-25,635 

42  00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts..  . 

238,915 

143,457 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust¬ 

ed) . 

8,490433 

7,600,460 

8,058,100 

8468,700 

Permanent. 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections  «... 

432401 

427490 

404,900 

427,100 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

9,234,187 

8,672,945 

8,594,533 

9,071,688 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

6,784,952 

6,647.093 

6,608,003 

6,208,544 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.  . 

-6,647,093 

-6,608,003 

-6,208,544 

-6,382,081 

7700 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-102,590 

. . 

. . 

78.00 

87.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 
counts  .  . 

-165,046 

Outlays  (gross) 

9,104,411  8,712,035 

8,993,992 

8,898,151 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  codec 

tions: 

8810 

Federal  funds . 

-345,674 

380.860 

-390,900 

-412,700 

88  30 

Trust  funds . 

-12,303 

-47,030 

-14,000 

—  14P400 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources _ 

-74,224 

. 

88  90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-432,201 

427,890 

-404,900 

-427,100 

89  00 

Budget  authority  (net)....  ........ 

8,490,533  7,600,460 

8,058100 

8,868,700 

90  00 

Outlays  (net) 

8,672,210  8,284,145 

8,589,092 

8,471,051 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

Direct: 

07,01 

Munitions  and  associated  equipment 

464,405 

395,830 

313,854 

542,514 

07.02 

Vehicular  equipment.  . 

221,125 

165,445 

175,937 

189,822 

07.03 

Electronics  and  telecommunications 

equipment.  . 

.  2,182,012 

1,191,165 

1,629,681 

2,032,912 

07.04 

Other  base  maintenance  and  support 

equipment...-.  . . . 

.  5,637,970 

5,864,820 

5,938,628 

6,103,452 

07.91 

Total  direct. 

......  8,505,512 

7,617,260 

8,058,100 

8,868,700 

08.01 

Reimbursable 

456,048 

427,890 

404  900 

427,100 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan 

8,961,560 

8,045,150 

8,463,000 

9,295,800 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


[in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Enacted/requested 

1990  km 

1991  est. 

1992  est. 

1993  est. 

Budget  authority _ 

.  8,490,533 

7,600,460 

8,058,100 

8,868,700 

Outlays.... 

..  8,672,210 

8,284,145 

8,589,092 

8,471,051 

Rescission  proposal: 

Rurfget  authority . 

-18,500 

Outlays 

-3,145 

-4,292 

-5,051 

Total- 

Budget  authority . 

8,490,533 

7,581,960 

8,058,100 

8,868,700 

Outlays 

8,672,210 

8,281,000 

8,584,800 

8,466,000 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3080-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est 

31.0 

Direct  obligations:  Equipment  _ 

. .  8,773,024 

8,207,239 

8,189,633 

8,644,588 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . 

461,163 

465,706 

404,900 

427,100 

99.9 

Total  obligations.. 

9,234,187 

8,672,945 

8,594,533 

9,071,688 

Procurement,  Defense  Agencies 

For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (other  than  the  military  departments)  necessary  for  procure¬ 
ment,  production,  and  modification  of  equipment,  supplies,  materials, 
and  spare  parts  therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  [the  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  4  vehicles  required  for  physical  security  of  personnel, 
notwithstanding  price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger  vehicles  but 
not  to  exceed  $165,000  per  vehicle;  and]  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
[653]  337  passenger  motor  vehicles  [of  which  650  shall  be]  for 
replacement  only;  expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  equipment, 
and  installation  thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted  there¬ 
on  prior  to  approval  of  title;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  [$2,354,646,000] 
$2,111,600,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
[1993]  1994  L  of  which  $618,636,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Command] . 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  2  vehicles  required  for  physical  security  of  personnel,  notwith¬ 
standing  price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger  vehicles  but  not  to 
exceed  $170,000  per  vehicle,  and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  555 


427,913 

227,682 

325097 

130,647 

2,393,638 

1,909,516 

5,723,791 

5,841,979 

8,773,024 

461,163 

8,207,239 

465,706 

9,234,187 

8,672,945 

-165,046 

. 

-2,004,273 

-1,844,317 

-61,939 

-21,021 

6,893 

-12,079 

32,096  . 

1,844,317 

1,232,822 

21,021  . 

15,478  . 

8,922,734 

8,028,350 

347,257 

471,329 

190,594 

210,159 

1,798,671 

1,883,532 

5,853,111 

6,079,568 

8,189,633 

8,644,588 

404,900 

427,100 

8,594,533  9,071,688 


-1,232,822  -1,101,289 


1,101,289  1,325,401 


8,463,000  9,295400 
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passenger  motor  vehicles,  for  replacement  only,  $2,201,000,000,  to 
become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  1995.  (Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to 
be  proposed) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97—0300 — 0—1—051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

00.01 

Major  equipment 

1,422,711 

1,819,918 

1,317,317 

1,564,672 

00.02 

Special  operations  forces 

455,050 

855,230 

639,164 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

1,422,711 

2,274,968 

2,172,547 

2,203,836 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program 

241,026 

423,244 

166,200 

177,100 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

1,663,737 

2,698,212 

2,338,747 

2,380,936 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga- 

tions  .  . 

-55,129  . 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year- 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . . 

-350,477 

-296,183 

-512,613 

-451,666 

2140 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans . 

-5,247  . 

_ _ _ 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net 

-7,400 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  ot  year: 

23.80 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

99-177  in  unobligated  bal* 

ances  (discretionary  pro- 

gram)  . 

5,247 

24  40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans. 

296,183 

512,613 

451,666 

448,830 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

5,835 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) 

1,560,148 

2,907,242 

2,277,800 

2478.100 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation  .  . 

1,281,914 

2,354,646 

2,111,600 

2,201,000 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511 . 

-632 

4100 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-3,213  . 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts 

72,478 

139,116 

43  00 

Appropriation  (adjust¬ 

ed) . 

1,351,179 

2,493,130 

2,111,600 

2,201,000 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections. . 

208,969 

414,112 

166,200 

177,100 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  00 

Total  obligations  . 

1,663,737 

2,698,212 

2,338,747 

2,380,936 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

935,376 

855,872 

1,421,972 

1,472,919 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 

-855,872 

-1,421,972 

-1,472,919 

-1,502,855 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-17,000  . 

. 

....■■■..-...-MM...- 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts..  ...  . 

-55,129  , 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) 

1,671,112 

2,132,112 

2,287,800 

2,351,000 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions: 

88.10 

Federal  funds. 

-154.556 

-414,112 

-166,200 

-177,100 

88.30 

Trust  funds . 

-1,710 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources 

-52,703  , 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-208,969 

-414,112 

-166,200 

-177,100 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

1,351,179 

2,493.130 

2,111,600 

2,201,000 

90.00 

Outlays  (net)  .  .. 

1.462,143 

1,718,000 

2,121,600 

2,173,900 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

Direct 

07.01  Major  equipment. .  1,358,579  1,874,660  1,191,369  1, WO, 470 


07.02  Special  operations  forces . _ .  618,470  920,231  560,530 


07  91  Total  direct  . . 

_  1,358,579 

2,493,130 

2,111,600 

2,201,000 

08.01  Reimbursable . . . . 

. .  220,586 

414,112 

166,200 

177,100 

08.93  Total  budget  plan 

1,579,165 

2,907,242 

2,277,800 

2,378,100 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

pn  thousands  of  doflars] 

Enacted/requested: 

1990  xtu*/ 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

Budget  authority . . 

. .  1,351,179 

2,493,130 

2,111.600 

2,201,000 

Outlays 

1,462,143 

1,718,000 

2,121,600 

2,173,900 

Rescission  proposal 

Budget  authority 

-60,000 

Outlays . 

•21,600 

-27,000 

•9,900 

Total: 

Budget  authority. 

1,351,179 

2,433,130 

2,111,600 

2,201,000 

Outlays . . 

_ _  1,462,143 

1,696,400 

2,094 ,600 

2,164,000 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Wentifiation  code  97-0300-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

31.0  Direct  obfigations.  Equipment 

.  1.422,711 

2,274,968 

2,172,547 

2,203,836 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations 

241,026 

423,244 

166,200 

177,100 

99.9  Total  obligations . . .  1,663,737  2,698,212  2,338,747  2,380,936 


[National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment} 

[For  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
ammunition,  other  weapons,  and  other  procurement  for  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces;  $2,463,700,000,  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  1993.]  (Department  of  Defense  Ap¬ 
propriations  Act,  1991.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-0350-0-1-051 

t990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est. 
1993  est. 

Program  by  activities: 

00.01  Reserve  equipment 

00.02  National  Guard  equipment 

364,357 

468,936 

732,625 

1,281,739 

329,861 

305,034 

396,885 

131,412 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object 

class  31.0) 

833,293 

2,014,364 

634,895 

528,297 

Financing: 

17.00  Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga- 


2140 

22.40 

2440 

25.00 

39.00 

tions  . 

-13,255 

-531,312 

10,800 

659,856 

29,337 

Unobligated  balance  available 
start  of  year.  For  completion 
of  prior  year  budget  plans 
Unobligated  balance  transferred. 

nnt 

-659,856 

-2,000  . 

1,163,192 

-1,163,192 

-528,297 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year.-  For  completion 

of  prior  year  budget  plans . 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing. 

528,297  . 

. . . . . . . 

Budget  authority  .... 

988,720 

2^15,700 

Budget  authority 

40.00 

Appropriation... 

973,720 

2,463,700 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-25,000 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts. 

40,000 

52,000 

. . . .  . 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

988,720 

2,515,700 

. 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays.- 

71.00 

Total  obligations  . 

833,293 

2,014,364 

634,895 

528,297 

72  40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  .. 

2,112,583 

1,630,098 

2,522,562 

1,781,177 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 

-1,630,098 

-2,522,562 

-1,781.177 

-1,206,394 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-9,788 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts .  .  . 

-13,255 

90.00 

Outlays . 

1,292,735 

1,121,900 

1,376,280 

1,103,080 

304 
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General  and  special  funds — Continued 

[National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment] — Continued 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


Direct 

07,01  Reserve  equipment . „ .  420,270  1,058,500  .. 

07.02  National  Guard  equipment .  570,450  1,457,200  ... 


08.93  Total  budget  plan _  990,720  2,515,700  . . 


Distribution  of  outlays  by  account- 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  equipment  Defense.  1,292,398  1,121,900  1,376,300  1,103,100 

Army  National  Guard  equipment . .  337  . . . . . 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


Enacted/requested: 

Budget  authority . . . 

Outlays _ _ _ 

Rescission  proposal: 

Budget  authority . 

Outlays _ _ 


[m  thousands  of  dollars] 

1990  Ktot 
.  988,720 

1991  tst 

2,515,700 

1,121,900 

1992  at 

1993  at 

.  1,292,735 

1,376*280 

1,103,080 

-8,000 

400 

. 

•2,480 

•2,480 

Total: 

Budget  authority . . **,,**  988,720  2,507,700  . . . . 

Outlays .  1,292,735  1,121,500  1,373,800  1,100,600 


[Defense  Production  Act  Purchases] 

[For  purchases  or  commitments  to  purchase  metals,  minerals,  or 
other  materials  by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  section  303 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2093);  $50,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided ,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated  for  any  metal,  mineral,  or 
material,  unless  a  Presidential  determination  has  been  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Defense  Production  Act:  Provided  further,  That  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  release  of  funds  for  any  metal,  mineral,  or  material  not  previ¬ 
ously  approved  by  Congress.]  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-0360-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  26.0) .  13,813  51,436  39,843  10,000 


Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year 


21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

2140 

plans .  . 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans. 
Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 

-9,613 

-6,688 

-45,279 

-49,843  -10,000 

23.80 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  in 

unobligated  balances  (discretionary 
program).  . . 

688 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans  . . . . . 

45,279 

49,843 

10,000 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

43,479 

56,000 

Budget  authority: 


40  00 

Appropriation  ...  ....  . 

49,479 

50,000 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts . 

-6,000  . 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts. 

6,000  ... 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

43,479 

56,000  _ _ 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71,00  Total  obligations . 

72  40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. . . 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . . 

90.00  Outlays . 


13,813  51,436  39,843  10,000 

77,283  72,075  87,211  95,354 

-72,075  -87,211  -95,354  -66,754 

-2,513  . 


16,507  36.300  31,700  38,600 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

07.01  Total  budget  plan _ _  49,479  50,000  . 


Chemical  Agents  and  Munitions  Destruction,  Defense 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  stockpile  of  lethal  chemical  agents  and 
munitions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1412  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986,  as  follows:  for  Oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance,  [$159,100,000]  $213,098,00(1,  for  Procure¬ 
ment,  [$115,100,000]  $261,702,000  to  remain  available  until  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  [1993]  1994Z',  for  Research,  development,  test  and  evalua¬ 
tion,  $5,300,000  to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1992,  only  for 
cryofracture;  for  retrograde,  $13,200,000  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1992];  In  all:  [$292,700,000]  $474,800,000:  Provided, 
That,  in  addition  to  other  transfer  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed  $3,000,000  may  be  transferred  between  the  subdivisions  of 
this  appropriation  and  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  merged  with 
and  shall  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period 
as  the  subdivision  to  which  transferred 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  as  follows:  for  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  $292,500,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1992;  for  Procurement,  $334,100,000  to  become  available  for 
obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1995;  In  all:  $626,600,000:  Provided,  That,  in 
addition  to  other  transfer  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  may  be  transferred  between  the  subdivision  of  this  appro¬ 
priation  and  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  merged  with  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period  as  the 
subdivision  to  which  transferred.  (Department  of  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kJentification  code  97—0390—0—1—051  1990  actual  1991  est  .  1992  est.  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

00.01  Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua¬ 
tion . 

00.02  Procurement . . 

00.03  Operation  and  maintenance . 

00.04  European  retrograde . 

10.00  Total  obligations _ _ 

Financing: 

17  00  Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations . 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year- 

21 40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

21.40  Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans.. 
Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year- 

23.80  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  in 

unobligated  balances  {discretionary 
program) . . 

24.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

25  00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing . . 

40.00  Budget  authority  (appropriation) . 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays, 


71.00 

Total  obligations . . .  . . . 

280,446 

285,967 

447,102 

602,009 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

124,648 

208,072 

236,039 

320,241 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

...  -208,072 

-236,039 

-320,241 

-425,150 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-752 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexptred  accounts . 

-1 

90.00 

Outlays..... 

196,269 

258000 

362,900 

497,100 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


18,795 

11,429 

. 

88,333 

101,461 

2*34,004 

310,154 

146,785 

159,100 

213,098 

291,855 

26,533 

13,977 

280,446 

285,967 

447,102 

602,009 

-1 


-66,158  -39,716  -46,449  -74,147 

-476  . .  . 


476  . . 

39,716  46,449  74,147  98,738 

219  . 


254,221  292,700  474,800  626,600 


07.01  Research,  development  test  and  evalua¬ 
tion . 

07.02  Procurement . . . . 

07.03  Operation  and  maintenance . 


7,913  5,300  . 

72,208  115,100  261,702  334,100 

146,785  159,100  213,098  292,500 
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07.04  European  retrograde .  27,310  13,200  . . 


08  93 

Total  budget  plan  . .  „ 

254,216 

292,700 

474,800 

626,600 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-0390-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1 

Full-time  permanent 

5,010 

13,580 

15,683 

16,483 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent . . 

90 

108 

118 

123 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

5,100 

13,688 

15,801 

16,606 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

1,049 

3,219 

3,674 

3,859 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . . 

731 

991 

1,125 

744 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . . 

44 

280 

293 

304 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others 

3 

25 

26 

28 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 

ous  charges  . 

500 

550 

574 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Contracts  . 

272,651 

258,774 

416,577 

570,000 

25.0 

Other  services . 

762 

5.640 

6,160 

6,993 

26.0 

Suppfies  and  materials. 

53 

2,765 

2,807 

2,816 

31.0 

Equipment  .  .. . 

53 

85 

89 

85 

99.9 

Total  obligations . 

280,446 

285,967 

447,102 

602,009 

Procurement  of  Aircraft  and 

Missiles, 

Navy 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-1505-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . . 

7240 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

28,613 

26,839 

26,839 

26,839 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

—  26,839 

-26,839 

-26,839 

-26,839 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts.. 

-57 

90  00  Outlays .  1,716 


Procurement  op  Equipment  and  Missiles,  Army 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2030-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . . . 

72.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations  start 

of  year .  -7 

77.00  Adjustments  In  expired  aocounts .  28 

9000  Outlays .  22 


RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION 

Programs  in  this  title  support  modernization  through  mili¬ 
tary  research,  exploratory  development,  fabrication  of  tech¬ 
nology-demonstration  devices,  and  development  and  testing  of 
prototypes  and  full-scale  pre production  hardware.  This  work 
is  performed  by  industrial  contractors,  Government  laborato¬ 
ries  and  facilities,  universities  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Research  and  development  programs  are  funded  to  cover 
annual  needs. 

The  budget  plan  for  each  appropriation  is  shown  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table  immediately  following  the  program  and  financing 
schedules  for  that  appropriation.  Funds  for  each  fiscal  year 
are  available  for  obligation  for  a  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  First  day  of  that  Fiscal  year. 

The  1992  program  provides  for  major  technology  and  devel¬ 
opment  efforts.  These  include  the  National  Aerospace  Plane, 
Balanced  Technology  Initiative,  the  Advanced  Launch 
System,  Small  ICBM,  the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile,  the  B-2 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber,  the  Strategic  Defense  Inita- 


tive,  Armored  System  Modernization  Program,  advanced  anti¬ 
tank  weapons,  Light  Helicopter,  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fight¬ 
er,  the  Advanced  Air- to- Air  Missile,  017  transport  aircraft, 
the  SSN-21  nuclear  attack  submarine,  the  Fixed  Distributed 
System,  the  High  Performance  Computing  program,  AW  ACS 
upgrades  and  modifications  of  F-16’s  for  close  air  support. 
Funds  are  also  requested  for  product  improvement  to  systems 
which  have  already  been  fielded  or  are  in  production,  such  as 
the  F/A-18  Fighter,  and  the  M1A1  tank. 


Federal  Fund* 

General  and  special  funds: 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Army 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  applied  scientiFic  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by 
law;  [$5,607,379,000]  $6, £36,400, 000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  [1992,  of  which  not  less  than  $5,4fi0,000  is 
available  only  for  the  Vectored  Thrust  Combat  Agility  Demonstrator 
flight  test  program  utilizing  the  Vectored  Thrust  Ducted  Propeller] 
1993. 

Further ,  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  $5,867,300,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1994 •  (10  U.S.C.  2353,  4503;  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation 
to  be  proposed, ) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2040-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 

00.01 

Technology  base 

759,433 

760,586 

825,587 

823,785 

00.02 

Advanced  technology  develop¬ 

ment . 

524,660 

502,586 

308,293 

352,697 

00.03 

Strategic  programs ..... 

70,901 

198,307 

88,642 

88,825 

00.04 

Tactical  programs . 

2,738,374 

2,559,864 

3,478,755 

3,130,823 

00.05 

Intelligence  and  commumca 

tions . 

78,915 

112,489 

143,447 

171,325 

00.06 

Defensewide  mission  support. 

1,274,203 

1,269,445 

1,367,041 

1,314,293 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

5,446.486 

5,403,277 

6,211,765 

5,881,748 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program 

1,269,244 

1,400,000 

1,215,100 

1,223,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations.. 

6,715,730 

6,803,277 

7,426.865 

7,104,748 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions  .  . 

—  153.696 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year. 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

-233,346 

-206,821 

-273,425 

-298.060 

2140 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans 

-23,929 

-10,600 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred. 

net  ... 

-39,600 

-23,645 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year  . 

23.80 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

99-177  in  unobligated  bal 

ances  (discretionary  pro¬ 

gram) 

5,929 

2440 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans  ..... 

206,821 

273,425 

298,060 

283,612 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans.... 

10,600 

. 

25.00 

Unobfigated  balance  lapsing 

6,582 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gro«) . 

6,495,092 

6,835,636 

7,451,500 

7,090,300 

Budget  authority: 


Currant 


40.00 

40.75 

Appropriation 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 
101-511 . 

5,268,574 

5,607,379 

-4,708  . 
-180.306 

6,236,400 

5,867,300 

4100 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-18,800 
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General  and  special  funds — Continued 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Identification  code  21-2040-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

42  00 

Transferred  from  other  ac- 

counts . . . 

8,567 

13,271 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust- 

•d) . 

5,258,341 

5,435,636 

6,236,400 

5,867,300 

Permanent* 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections . 

1,236,751 

1,400,000 

1,215,100 

1,223,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00 

Total  obligations.  . 

6,715,730 

6  803,277 

7,426,865 

7,104,748 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

3,308,289 

3,101,706 

3,256,298 

3,672,545 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 

-3,101,706 

-3,256,298 

-3,672,545 

-3,637,786 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

-19,334 

. . 

_ _ 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts 

-153,696 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross)  . 

6,749,283 

6,648,685 

7,010,618 

7,139,507 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions: 

88.10 

Federal  funds . 

-1,225,596 

-1,394,700 

-1,209,800 

-1,217,700 

88.30 

Trust  funds . 

-1,223 

-2,300 

-2,300 

-2,300 

8840 

Non-Federal  sources 

-9,932 

-3,000 

-3,000 

-3,000 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-1.236,751 

-1,400,000 

-1,215,100 

-1,223,000 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

5,258,341 

5,435,636 

6,236,400 

5,867,300 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) .  ~ 

5,512,532 

5,248,685 

5,795,518 

5,916,507 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


Direct: 


07.01 

Technology  base 

729,331 

811,714 

819,709 

828,980 

07.02 

Advanced  technology  development . 

515,054 

498,877 

302,531 

351,873 

07  03 

Strategic  programs . 

148,257 

130,624 

87,186 

90,109 

07.04 

Tactical  programs . . 

2,554,682 

2,581,285 

3,514,464 

3,111,928 

07.05 

Intelligence  and  communications. 

101,098 

93,863 

146,314 

171,610 

07.06 

Defensewide  mission  support 

1,251,564 

1,319,273 

1,366,196 

1,312,800 

0791 

Total  direct  . . . 

5,299,986 

5,435,636 

6,236,400 

5,867,300 

08  01 

Reimbursable 

1,249,497 

1,400,000 

1,215,100 

1,223,000 

0893 

Total  budget  plan 

6,549,483 

6,835,636 

7,451,500 

7,090,300 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


fm  thousands  of  doflars] 

Enacted/requested- 
Budget  authority . 

1990  xtus/ 
.  5,258,341 

1991  est 

5,435,636 

5,248,685 

-72,700 

•39,985 

1992  est 

6,236,400 

5,795,518 

1993  est 

5,867,300 

5,916,507 

Outlays _ 

.  5,512,532 

Rescission  proposal 

Budget  authority . 

Outlays 

-24,718 

-5,307 

Total: 

Budget  authority.. 

.  5,258,341 

5,362,936 

6,236,400 

5.867,300 

Outlays . 

.  5,512,532 

5,208,700 

5,770,800 

5,911,200 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-2040-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

11.1 

Direct  obligations. 

Personnel  compensation: 

Full-time  permanent . 

671.849 

697,460 

697,064 

696,445 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

20,555 

37,537 

37,337 

37,203 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation.. 

32,295 

28,029 

28,192 

28,268 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation .. 

724  699 

763,026 

762,593 

761,916 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits  . . 

131,935 

130,325 

130,078 

129,809 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

1 

644 

652 

636 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.  . 

49,235 

46,701 

55,337 

50,258 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things .  . 

6,196 

4,826 

5,718 

5.193 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

1,152 

1,427 

1,691 

1,536 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  charges 

27,651 

33,784 

40,031 

36,357 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services: 

765 

1,021 

1,210 

1,099 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds _ 

169,307 

162,208 

192,206 

174,562 

25.0 

Contracts . . . 

4,057,992 

3,909,816 

4,608,116 

4,344,266 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

132,136 

154,818 

183,449 

166,609 

31.0 

Equipment  . . 

118,900 

169,314 

200,626 

182,209 

32.0 

Land  and  structures... 

4,221 

1,062 

1,258 

1,142 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. 

22,296 

24,305 

28,800 

26,156 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

5,446,486  * 

5,403,277 

6,211,765 

5.881,748 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations 

1,269,244 

1,400,000 

1,215,100 

1,223,000 

99.9 

Total  obligations ...  . . . 

6,715,730 

6,803,277 

7,426,865 

7,104,748 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  workyears 

Full-time  equivalent  employment 

31,446 

28,787 

27,809 

26,824 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime 
hours . . 

and  holiday 

.  1,094 

1,072 

1,069 

1,054 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Navy 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  applied  scientific  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by 
law;  [$9,037,684,000]  $8,198,600,000 ,  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  [1992:  Provided,  That  for  continued  research 
and  development  programs  at  the  National  Center  for  Physical 
Acoustics,  centering  on  ocean  acoustics  as  it  applies  to  advanced  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  acoustics  issues  with  focus  on  ocean  bottom  acous¬ 
tics — seismic  coupling,  sea-surface  and  bottom  scattering,  oceanic  am¬ 
bient  noise,  underwater  sound  propagation,  bubble  related  ambient 
noise,  acoustically  active  surfaces,  machinery  noise,  propagation  phys¬ 
ics,  solid  state  acoustics,  electrorheological  fluids,  transducer  develop¬ 
ment,  ultrasonic  sensors,  and  other  such  projects  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  $1,000,000  shall  be  made  available,  as  a  grant,  to  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  Resource  Development  Corporation,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  of  such  sum  may  be  used  to  provide  such  special  equipment 
as  may  be  required  for  particular  projects:  Provided  further.  That  not 
less  than  $24,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  available  to  Competitive  Technologies  Incorporated  for 
efforts  associated  with  advanced  shipbuilding  design,  materials,  and 
manufacturing  technologies:  Provided  further ,  That  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Navy  in  fiscal  year  1990  for  Research,  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation,  not  less  than  $10,000,000  is  available  only  for 
the  Skipper  Missile  Enhancement  Program:  Provided  further.  That 
not  less  than  $71,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
is  available  only  to  continue  development  and  testing  of  the  Sea 
Lance  weapon  system,  to  produce  a  technical  data  package,  and  to 
pursue  technology  and  production  engineering  improvements:  Provid¬ 
ed  further,  That  $15,000,000  shall  be  obligated  for  a  Fast  Sealift 
Technologies  Development  Program  within  90  dayB  after  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  during  Fiscal  year  1991,  in  modifi¬ 
cation  and  supersession  of  the  provisions  of  section  2361  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  award  contracts 
or  grants  to  the  following  universities  in  the  amounts  specified,  to  be 
provided  from  funds  available  under  this  heading  for  the  Navy  De¬ 
fense  Research  Sciences  and  Industrial  Preparedness  programs'  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa,  $6,000,000;  University  of  Utah, 
$8,900,000:  Provided  further,  That  the  contracts  or  grants  awarded 
pursuant  to  the  previous  proviso  are  to  be  awarded  in  contravention 
of  section  2361(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code:  Provided  further, 
That,  in  awarding  such  contracts  or  grants,  the  provisions  of  sections 
2304  and  2361(bX2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to 
the  contracts  or  grants  covered  by  the  preceding  two  provisos]  1993. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  $9,488,000,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1994.  (10  U.S.C.  174 ,  2352-54,  7201, 
7203,  7522 ;  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  addition¬ 
al  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  1 7—1319—0—1—051  1990  actual  1991  est  199?  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 


Direct  program: 

00.01 

Technology  base . .. . 

807,594 

878,933 

939,430 

983,217 

00.02 

Advanced  technology  develop- 

ment  .... 

213,375 

229,538 

206,462 

221,125 

00.03 

Strategic  programs 

390,592 

246,129 

271,880 

309,022 

00.04 

Tactical  programs. 

6,337,702 

5,939,477 

5,170,978 

6,210,087 

00.05 

Intelligence  and  communica- 

tions . . 

866.265 

878,412 

840,966 

831,612 

00.06 

Defensewide  mission  support . 

778,072 

806,858 

801,241 

874,914 

00.91 

Total  direct  program . 

9,393,600 

8,979,347 

8,230,957 

9,429,977 

0101 

Reimbursable  program . .. . 

238,927 

239,165 

250,000 

250,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations . . 

9,632,527 

9,218,512 

8,480,957 

9,679,977 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga- 

tions 

-9,016 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year. 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

-344,370 

-463,403 

-412,544 

-380,187 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans. 

-29,900 

-1,300 

-4,300 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net  . 

6,500 

1,300 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year. 

24  40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

463,403 

412,544 

380,187 

438,210 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans. .. 

1,300 

4,300 

„„„„„„ . . 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing.. 

6,419 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) 

9,726,863 

9,171,953 

8,444,300 

9,738,000 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation  . 

9,704,353 

9,037,684 

8,198,600 

9,488,000 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511 

-26,331 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-220,066 

-73,900 

-4,300 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts  .  . 

2,410 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust- 

«o . 

9,486,697 

8,937,453 

8,194,300 

9,488,000 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections 

240,166 

234,500 

250,000 

250,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

9,632,527 

9,218,512 

8,480,957 

9,679,977 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

5,847,745 

6,055,012 

5,852,104 

5,491,230 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 

-6,055,012 

-5,852,104 

-5,491,230 

-5,982,541 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-15  686 

78.00 

Adjustments  :n  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts . . 

-9,016 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) 

9,400,559 

9,421,420 

8841,831 

9,188,666 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  coltec- 


88.10 

tons-. 

Federal  funds . 

-216,001 

-161,500 

-177,000 

-177,000 

88.30 

Trust  funds . 

-13 

-4,400 

-4,400 

-4,400 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources . 

-24,152 

-68,600 

-68,600 

-68,600 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-240,166 

-234,500 

-250,000 

-250,000 

89  00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

9,486,697 

8,937,453 

8,194,300 

9,488,000 

90.00 

Outlays.  ...  , 

9,160,393 

9,186,920 

8,591,831 

8,938,666 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


Direct- 

07,01  Technology  base .  806,555  881,143  942,173  982,009 

07.02  Advanced  technology  development .  228,973  218,351  205,901  221,839 


07.03 

Strategic  programs . 

358,994 

250,899 

272,867 

310,727 

07  04 

Tactical  programs . 

6,487,231 

5,959,539 

5,134,562 

6,263,909 

07.05 

Intelligence  and  communications 

864,128 

858,953 

840,115 

831,214 

07.06 

Defensewide  mission  support - 

774,416 

764,268 

802,982 

878,302 

07.91 

Total  direct .... 

9,520,297 

8,933,153 

8,198,600 

9,488,000 

08.01 

Reimbursable  . 

231,524 

234,500 

250,000 

250,000 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan 

9,751,821 

9,167,653 

8,448,600 

9,738,000 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

[in  thousands  of  dollars  ] 

Enacted/requested: 

1990  Khai 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  tst 

Budget  authority  . . . . 

9,486,697 

8,937,453 

8,194,300 

9,488,000 

Outlays 

.  . 

9,160,393 

9,186,920 

8,591.831 

8,938,666 

Rescission  proposal. 

Bud  pet  authority 

•597,000 

Outlays 

.  . . 

— 

•334,320 

192,831 

46,566 

Total. 

Budget  authority . . . 

9,486,697 

8,340,453 

8,194,300 

9,488,000 

Outlays 

- - - 

9,160,393 

8,852,600 

8,399,000 

8,892  100 

| 

1 

I 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

kfentificaton  code  17*1319-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations. 

Personnel  compensation. 

Ill 

Full-time  permanent.... . . 

53,951 

57  797 

60,340 

62,341 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent _ 

2,799 

2,715 

2,826 

2,928 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

1,953 

1,833 

1,910 

1,945 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation 

58,703 

62,345 

65,076 

67,214 

121 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

10,636 

11,361 

11850 

12,231 

13  0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

2 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons... 

20,209 

20,937 

21,519 

22,197 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things.  ...  .. 

2,312 

2,488 

2,660 

2,826 

233 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

neous  charges  . 

9,039 

9,693 

10,335 

10,949 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction.. 

1,602 

1,667 

1,731 

1,793 

Other  services 

25.0 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 

hire  personnel 

96 

100 

104 

107 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds _ 

1,969,549 

2,037,830 

2,091,340 

2,100,763 

25.0 

Contracts . . . 

6,690,711 

6,199,944 

5,380,338 

6,555,514 

25.0 

Other . 

499,909 

489,240 

493,469 

497,302 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . . 

12,679 

13,360 

14,027 

14,665 

31,0 

Equipment . . 

26,105 

27,578 

29,022 

31,405 

320 

Land  and  structures . 

6,170 

6,422 

6,669 

6,905 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

85,878 

96,382 

102,817 

106,106 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

9,393,600 

8.979,347 

8,230,957 

9,429,977 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations . 

238,927 

239,165 

250,000 

250,000 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

9,632,527 

9,218,512 

8,480,957 

9,679,977 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  worfcyears-. 

full-time  equivalent  employment.. 

2,721 

2,685 

2,638 

2,582 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hour: 

25 

24 

23 

22 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Air  Force 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  applied  scientific  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by 
law;  [$11,961,310,000]  $15,154,600,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  [1992,  of  which  not  less  than  $30,000,000  is 
available  only  for  the  National  Center  for  Manufacturing  Sciences 
Provided,  That  not  less  than  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  is  available  only  for  continuing  the  research  program 
on  development  of  coal  based  high  thermal  stability  and  endothermic 
jet  fuels,  including  exploratory  studies  on  direct  conversion  of  coal  to 
thermally  stable  jet  fuels]  1993. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  $15,184,600,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  I,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1994 .  (10  U.S.C.  174,  1581,  1584,  2271- 
79,  2352-54,  2386,  2663,  2672,  2672a,  8012,  9503-04,  9532;  42  U.S.C. 
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IKSEAACH,  DCVaOfMEKT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION — Continued 
Fatter*!  Fund* — Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds— -Continued 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Air  Force — 
Continued 

1891-92;  50  U.S.C.  App.  2093(g);  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


bertifotwr  code  57-3600-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est,  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program 

00.01 

Technology  base 

776,344 

712,515 

850,994 

897,578 

00.02 

Advanced  technology  develop- 

ment  . . . 

680,048 

623,973 

826,031 

823,810 

00.03 

Strategic  programs 

4,942,016 

3,708,621 

4,415,396 

4,111,581 

00  04 

Tactical  programs.. 

4,196,776 

3,433,835 

4,859,491 

5,031,704 

00.05 

Intelligence  and  commumca- 

bons  .... 

2,147,379 

1,930,588 

2,398,761 

2,560,675 

00  06 

Defensewide  mission  support. 

1,884,332 

1,360,676 

1,600,626 

1,755,958 

00.91 

Total  direct  program  .. 

14,626,895 

11,770,208 

14,951,299 

15,181,306 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program 

2,162,752 

2,511,286 

2,539,000 

2,563,900 

10,00 

Total  obligations.. 

16,789,647 

14,281,494 

17,490,299 

17,745,206 

financing: 

17,00 

Recovery  of  pnor  year  obliga¬ 

tions...  . 

-217,996 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year- 

2140 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

-1,743,818 

-834,252 

-858,315 

-1,061,616 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans .,  . 

-106,168 

-700 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net 

30,848 

400 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year: 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . 

834,252 

858,315 

1,061,616 

1,064,910 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans..,. 

700 

. 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

37,095 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

15,624,560 

14,305,257 

17,693,600 

17,748,500 

Budget  authority: 


Current 


40.00 

Appropriation 

13,450,306 

11,961,310 

15,154,600 

15,184,600 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511 . 

-18,917 

-153,044 

41.00 

42.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 
Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

-41,000 

counts  . .  .  .. 

97,983 

4,622 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust¬ 

ed) . 

13,507,289 

11,793,971 

15,154,600 

15,184,600 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections 

2,117,271 

2^11,286 

2439,000 

2463,900 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71,00 

Total  obligations. , . . . 

16,789,647 

14,281,494 

17,490,299 

17  745,206 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

8,669,080 

8,650,485 

7,489,501 

8,295,654 

74.40 

77.00 

78.00 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 
Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 
Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

-8.650,485 

-30,011 

-7,489,501 

-8,295,654 

-8,708,094 

counts 

-217,996 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross)  . 

16,560,235 

15,442,478 

16,684,146 

17,332,766 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 

8810  Federal  funds...... 

-2,094,697 

-2,495,753 

-2,522,207 

-2,545,929 

88.30 

Trust  funds . 

-10,310 

-6,572 

-7,534 

-8,302 

88.40 

Non-Federal  sources . 

-12,264 

-8,961 

-9,259 

-9,669 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-2,117,271 

-2,511,286 

-2,539,000 

-2,563,900 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

13,507,289 

11,793,971 

15.154,600 

15.184.600 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . . 

14,442,964 

12,931,192 

14,145,146 

14,768,866 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


(amount  for  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


Direct 

07.01 

Technology  base  . . 

762,787 

782,295 

855,787 

902,492 

07  02 

Advanced  technology  development _ 

631,042 

691,299 

818,384 

807,056 

07.03 

Stratagic  programs . 

4,391,533 

3,505,115 

4,425,090 

4,058,026 

07.04 

Tactical  programs _ 

3,864,014 

3,428.689 

4,976,826 

5,072,854 

07.05 

Intelligence  and  communications . 

2,196,403 

1,988,959 

2,439,597 

2,570,600 

0706 

Defensewide  mission  support 

1,739,010 

1,397,614 

1,638,916 

1,773,572 

07  91 

Total  direct . . 

13,584,789 

11,793,971 

15,154,600 

15,184,600 

08.01 

Reimbursable . . 

2,162,752 

2,511,286 

2,539,000 

2,563,900 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan  .  .. 

15,747.541 

14,305,257 

17,693,600 

17,748,500 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

fn  thousands  of  dolarc) 

Enacted/requested* 

1990  km 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Budget  authority . . . 

13,507,289 

11,793,971 

15,154,600 

15,184,600 

Outlays . 

14,442,964 

12,931,192 

14,145,146 

14,768,866 

Rescission  proposal: 

Budget  authority . 

-107,400 

Outlays . . . . . 

-62,292 

-31,146 

-9,666 

Total: 

Budget  authority 

13,507,289 

11,686,571 

15,154,600 

15,184,600 

Outlays 

14,442,964 

12,868,900 

14,114,000 

14,759,200 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-3600-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations. 

Personnel  compensator. 

111 

Full-time  permanent. . . 

356,782 

313,200 

357,666 

362,878 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

9,132 

9,843 

11,442 

11,609 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation  . 

12,088 

12,096 

13,631 

13,654 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation ....... 

378,002 

335,139 

382,739 

388,141 

121 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

68,765 

56,161 

70,359 

74,688 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

90,857 

94,578 

98,361 

102,000 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

6,422 

6,469 

6,728 

6,977 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others 

2,406 

2,995 

3,115 

3,230 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

neous  charges . . 

33,762 

30,810 

32,042 

33,228 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction.. 

1,324 

1,539 

1,601 

1,660 

Other  services. 

25.0 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds 

54,963 

58,945 

61,303 

63,571 

25.0 

Contracts . . . 

13,806,781 

11,005,635 

14,109,997 

14,316,010 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . . . 

83,764 

145,552 

151,374 

156,875 

310 

Equipment .  . . . 

99.849 

32,385 

33,680 

34,926 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

14,626,895 

11,770,208 

14,951,299 

15,181,306 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations 

2,162,752 

2,511,286 

2,539,000 

2,563,900 

99.9 

Total  obligations  . . . 

16.789,647 

14,281,494 

17,490,299 

17,745,206 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  wodyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment 

9,649 

10,663 

11,367 

11,152 

Fuff-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours  . .  .. .. 

133 

132 

141 

138 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Defense 
Agencies 

For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (other  than  the  military  departments),  necessary  for  basic  and 
applied  scientific  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation;  ad¬ 
vanced  research  projects  as  may  be  designated  and  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  law;  maintenance,  rehabilitation, 
lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
[$9,105,699,000]  $ 10,032,500,000 [  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  [1992]  1993 L  of  which  $191,062,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Special  Operations  Command:  Provided,  That  not 
less  than  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  is 
available  only  for  miniature  diagnostic  proton  accelerator  research: 
Provided  further \  That  not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
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priated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  Initiative  in  Concurrent  Engi¬ 
neering  (DICE):  Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph,  not  less  than  $103,000,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Extended  Range  Interceptor  (ERINT)  missile;  not  less  than 
$45,400,000  is  available  only  for  the  Patriot  system;  and  not  less  than 
$42,000,000  is  available  only  for  the  joint  research  and  development  of 
the  advanced  development  program  for  the  Arrow  antitactical  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  program:  Provided  further,  That  not  less  than  $5,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  is  available  only  to  establish 
a  coal  utilization  center:  Provided  further.  That  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  is  available 
only  to  establish  a  materials  research  center  Provided  further.  That 
not  less  than  $7,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  is 
available  only  to  establish  an  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Competitive  Research  (EPSCoR)  in  the  Department  of  Defense:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  not  less  than  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  establish 
an  Institute  for  Advanced  Science  and  Technology  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  which  meets  the  criteria  specified  in  section  243  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991.  Provided 
further,  That  not  less  than  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  for  facilities 
and  equipment  supporting  the  Center  for  Technology  and  Applied 
Research  at  the  University  of  Scranton:  Provided  further,  That  not 
less  than  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  the  Advanced  Manufacturing  Insti¬ 
tute  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology:  Provided  further,  That 
not  less  than  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
8 hall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  the  Liberty  Science  Center: 
Provided  further,  That  not  less  than  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  Drake 
University  for  a  facility  under  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health 
Sciences:  Provided  further,  That  not  less  than  $3,500,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to 
Loyola  College  to  complete  the  Center  for  Advanced  Information  and 
Resource  Management  Studies:  Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1991  under  the  heading  '‘Research,  Devel¬ 
opment,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense  Agencies,"  $18,000,000  shall  be 
obligated  within  90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  facility  to 
enable  collaborative  research  and  training  for  Department  of  Defense 
military  medical  personnel  in  trauma  care,  head,  neck,  and  spinal 
injury,  paralysis,  and  neuro-degenerative  diseases-  Provided  further, 
That,  in  addition  to  the  funds  previously  appropriated  to  the  National 
Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98h),  of  funds  provided  under  this  heading  which  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Defense  Research  Sciences  Program,  $10,000,000  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Fund  to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  a  grant  to 
the  South  Carolina  Research  Authority  pursuant  to  the  purposes  of 
sections  2  and  8  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  U.S.C,  98a;  50  U.S.C.  98g)  to  construct,  equip,  and  operate  a 
prototype  ferrochromium  strategic  materials  processing  facility]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  (10,190,400,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1994 .  (Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed .) 

[general  provision] 

[Sec.  401.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  title  that  are  directed  to  be 
made  available  for  a  grant  to,  or  contract  with,  a  college  or  university 
for  the  performance  of  research  and  development  or  for  construction 
of  a  research  or  other  facility  shall  be  made  available  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  without  regard  to,  and  (to  the  extent  necessary)  in  contravention 
of,  section  2361  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  which  is  hereby 
modified  and  superceded  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  each  such 
grant  or  award  each  such  contract,  and  any  such  grant  or  contract 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  any  of  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  of  that  section  or  section  2304  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code] 

Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktefltificjtion  code  97-0400-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  et  1992  est  1993  tsL 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program : 

00.01  Technology  base .  1,176,974  1,427,446  1,224,253  1,315,319 


00  02 

Advanced  technology  develop¬ 

ment _ 

4,506,642 

3,716,024 

5,741,089 

5,941,416 

00.03 

Strategic  programs . . 

300,541 

364,411 

368,426 

524,575 

00  04 

Tactical  programs 

373,922 

1,362,974 

733,671 

604,797 

00.05 

Intelligence  and  communica¬ 

tions  . .  ...  . . . 

1,702,496 

1,441,279 

1,713.819 

1,603,521 

00.06 

Defensewide  mission  support 

338,790 

387,489 

161,515 

187,092 

00  91 

Total  direct  program _ 

8,399,365 

8,699,623 

9,942,773 

10,176,720 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program _ _ 

171,936 

297,650 

250,900 

240,100 

10.00 

Total  obligations. 

8,571301 

8,997,273 

10,193,673 

10,416,820 

finandng: 

1700 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions  -T-—. . . . 

-57,867 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year: 

2140 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans _ 

-887,347 

-540.812 

-866,629 

-956456 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans _ 

-25,000 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net . .  . . . 

50 

-4,500 

24.40 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year:  For  completion 

of  prior  year  budget  plans 

540,812 

866,629 

956,356 

970.036 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing _ 

45,839 

— 

. 

39  00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

8,187,789 

9418490 

10483,400 

10,430400 

Budget  authority: 

Permanent 

40.00 

Appropriation 

8,014,793 

9,105,699 

10,032,500 

10,190,400 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P  L 

101-511 _ 

-35,822 

4100 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-27,360 

-130,000 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts....^. _ _ _ _ 

27,967 

82,213 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust¬ 

ed) . 

8,015,400 

9,022,090 

10,032400 

10,190,400 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections . 

172489 

296400 

250,900 

240,100 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations 

8,571,301 

8,997,273 

10,193,673 

10,416,820 

72  40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

4,206,178 

4,323,659 

4,553,372 

5,120,940 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year ... 

-4,323,659 

-4  453,372 

-5,120,940 

-  5,360,863 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-28,946 

. 

............ . 

. . . . 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts  . . 

-57,867 

— 

. . . 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

8,367,008 

8,767,560 

9,626,105 

10,176,897 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions: 

88.10 

Federal  funds . . 

-60,790 

-294,119 

-248.151 

-237,103 

88.30 

Trust  funds . . . 

—  7,001 

-100 

-100 

-100 

88.40 

Noo-Federal  sources 

-104,598 

-2,281 

-2.649 

-2,897 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-172489 

-296,500 

-250,900 

-240,100 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

8,015,400 

9.022,090 

10,032,500 

10,190,400 

90  00 

Outlays  (net) _ 

8,194.619 

8,471,060 

9,375,205 

9,936.797 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


Direct- 


07.01 

Technology  base . . 

1,045,890 

1,417,499 

1,245,626 

1,311,863 

07  02 

Advanced  technology  development 

4,458,255 

3,850,122 

5,889,661 

6,004,988 

07  03 

Strategic  programs 

294,338 

374,041 

371,606 

522,940 

07  04 

Tactical  programs . . . . . 

339,918 

1,520,831 

628,283 

569,840 

07.05 

Intelligence  and  communications. 

1,628,977 

1  532,411 

1,757,362 

1,582,744 

07  06 

Defensewide  mission  support _ 

277,522 

327,186 

139,962 

198.025 

07  91 

Total  direct . . 

8,044,900 

9,022,090 

10,032,500 

10,190,400 

08.01 

Reimbursable . . 

170,875 

296.500 

250,900 

240.100 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan  . .  „ 

8,215,775 

9,318,590 

10,283,400 

10,430,500 

280-000  0-91-17  (PART  4) 
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Part  Four-514 


RESEARCH,  DEVELOfMEKT.  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION — Continued 
Federal  Funds  -Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Defense 
Agencies — Continued 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


fm  thousands  of  dolars] 

Enacted/requested: 

1990  xtiat 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Budget  authority, 

8,015,400 

9,022,090 

10,032,500 

10,190,400 

Outlays 

8,194,619 

8,471,060 

9,375,205 

9,936,797 

Rescission  proposal: 

Budget  authority 

113,000 

Outlays 

-58,760 

-43,505 

•7,797 

Total: 

Budget  authority. 

8,015,400 

8,909,090 

10,032,500 

10,190,400 

Outlays, 

- - - 

8.194,619 

8,412,300 

9,331,700 

9,929,000 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

kfefitificatxxi  code  97-0400-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

Direct  obligations 

Personnel  compensation: 

111 

Full-time  permanent 

44,556 

48,125 

39,943 

41,458 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

1,781 

820 

676 

624 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation, 

582 

535 

508 

542 

11.8 

Special  personal  services  payments.. 

1,749 

1,498 

1,650 

1,806 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

48,668 

50,978 

42,777 

44,430 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

7,837 

8,400 

6,674 

7,136 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

18,000 

21,185 

21,768 

22,004 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . . 

530 

570 

556 

571 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

1,189 

1,750 

1.560 

1,570 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others. 

4,544 

4,725 

2,350 

2,375 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

neous  charges  . 

19,976 

25,693 

27,573 

27,077 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

658 

752 

565 

583 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Contracts 

6,748,772 

8,134,017 

9,382,324 

9,620,863 

25.0 

Other  . 

1,332,602 

254,167 

251,994 

252,332 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials. 

21,320 

16,986 

17,096 

16,955 

31.0 

Equipment  . . 

190,946 

177,400 

184,536 

177,824 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. 

4,323 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations . 

8,399,365 

8,699,623 

9,942,773 

10,176,720 

99  0  Reimbursable  obligations . 

171,936 

297,650 

250,900 

240,100 

99.9 

Total  obligations . . . 

8,571,301 

8,997,273 

10,193,673 

10,416,820 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  workyears- 

Full-time  equivalent  employment 

1,336 

1,444 

1,429 

1,409 

Full-time 

!  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours 

13 

10 

10 

10 

Developmental  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  independent  activities 
of  the  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  (Test 
and  Evaluation)  in  the  direction  and  supervision  of  developmental 
test  and  evaluation,  including  performance  and  joint  developmental 
testing  and  evaluation;  and  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
therewith;  [$237,720,0001  $ 286,300,000 ,  to  remain  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  until  September  30,  [1992]  1993. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $289,000,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1994  (Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed ) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0450-0-1-051  1990actui  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

00  06  Total  direct  obligations— OefensewxJe  mis¬ 
sion  support . .  188,710  200,147  275,032  288,379 

01.01  Reimbursable  program .  7,676  40,000  40,000  40,000 

10  00  Total  obligations  .  196,386  240,147  315,032  328.379 


Financing: 

17.00  Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations . 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year. 

21.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

2140  Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans. . 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 
23.80  Reduction  pursuant  to  PL  99-177  in 
unobligated  balances  (discretionary 
program) . 

24.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans ...................... _ _ 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 

39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) - 


-10  _ 


-38,678  -26,618  -63,781  -75,049 

-516  „ . . . 


516  .  . . 

26,618  63,781  75,049  75,670 

391  . .  . 


184,708  277310  326300  329,000 


Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00  Appropriation .  178,221  237,720  286,300  289,000 

40.75  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  101-511 .  -410  . 


43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) _ 

178,221 

237,310 

286,300 

289,000 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . 

6,4*7 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays- 
71.00  Total  obligations 

72  40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . . 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  . 

77  00  Adjustments  in  exoired  accounts 

196,386 

149,338 

-221,361 

-2,053 

240,147 

221,361 

-243,808 

315,032 

243.808 

-304.040 

328,379 

304,040 

-349,219 

78,00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts .. 

-10 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . . 

122,300 

217,700 

254,800 

283,200 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 
Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88  10  Federal  funds . . 

-6,487 

-40,000 

-40,000 

-40,000 

88  90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-6,487 

-40,000 

-40,000 

-40,000 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . .. 

178,221 

237,310 

286,300 

289,000 

90  00 

Outlays  (net) . . 

115,813 

177,700 

214.800 

243,200 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 

07  06 

Total  direct  obligations— Defensewide 
mission  support  . . 

178,221 

237,310 

286,300 

289,000 

08.01 

Reimbursable . . .. . 

7,676 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan  . . 

185,897 

277,310 

326,300 

329,000 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


identification  code  97-0450-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  «st 

1993  est 

21.0 

Direct  obligations: 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . 

198 

199 

211 

225 

25.0 

Other  services. 

Contracts . . 

3,253 

3,310 

3,460 

3,500 

25.0 

Other  . 

185,259 

196,638 

271,361 

284,654 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

188.710 

200,147 

275,032 

288,379 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . 

7,676 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

99.9 

Total  obligations  ..  . 

196,386 

240,147 

315,032 

328,379 

Operational  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  activities  of  the  Director,  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  in 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  operational  test  and  evaluation,  in¬ 
cluding  initial  operational  test  and  evaluation  which  is  conducted 
prior  to,  and  in  support  of,  production  decisions;  joint  operational 
testing  and  evaluation;  and  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
therewith;  [$15,000,000]  $14,200,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  [1992]  1993. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  $14,700,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  1994 •  (Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 


MIUTAXY  C0KSTTOCT10N 
F Funds 


Part  Four-515 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97  -0460-0-1-051 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Defensewide  mission  support— Total  obli¬ 
gations, . 

Financing: 

1 7.00  Recovery  of  poor  year  obligations . 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year.  For  completion  of  poor  year 
budget  plans . .. . . . 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing . 

39.00  Budget  authority . 


1990  actual 

1991  tsL 

1992  cl 

1993  est 

32,560 

12,759 

14,102 

14,625 

-14 


-59,639 

-1,241 

-2,032 

-2,130 

1241 

38,576 

2,032 

2,130 

2,205 

12,725 

13,550 

14,200 

14,700 

Budget  authority: 

40.00  Apropnation .  12,725  15,000  14,200  14,700 

40.75  Reduction  pursuant  to  PL  101-511 .  -1,450  . 


43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted)  .  12,725  13,550  14,200  14,700 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
7100  Total  obligations . 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year..... 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

77  00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts .... 
78.00  Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts 

90.00  Outlays  . 


32,560  12,759  14,102  14,625 

49,062  49,181  39,64  0  43,442 

-49,181  -39,640  -  43,442  -  47,267 

-735  . 

-14  . 


31,693  22,300  10,300  10,800 


8udget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


07.06 

Defensewide  mission  support _  _ _ 

12,725 

13,550 

14,200 

14,700 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-0460-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 
Other  services: 

305 

420 

450 

480 

25.0 

Contracts . 

12,431 

12,050 

13,500 

14,000 

25.0 

Other  ... 

19,824 

289 

152 

145 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

32,560 

12,759 

14,102 

14,625 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  budget  plan  for  each  appropriation  is  shown  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table  immediately  following  the  program  and  financing 
schedules  for  those  appropriations  that  are  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  for  more  than  one  year.  In  1992  and  1993  it  presents, 
by  budget  activity,  the  value  of  the  program  requested  for  the 
life  of  the  multiple-year  appropriations,  with  comparable 
amounts  in  1990  and  1991. 

The  direct  military  construction  programs  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  both  Active  and  Reserve,  shown  in  the  individual 
schedules  of  this  title  are  summarized  in  the  following  table 
(in  thousands  of  dollars)- 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


1990  tcM  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  at. 

Active  Forces .  3,056,255,000  2,817,637,000  2,591,500,000  2,485,400,000 

Reserve  Forces  .  665,931,000  690,117,000  281,400,000  186,000,000 

Interservice  activities .  1,457,327,000  1,832,088,000  1,684,000,000  1,063,000,000 


Total .  5,179,513,000  5,339,842,000  4,556,900,000  3,734,400,000 


The  Military  Construction  programs  are  intended  to  provide 
facilities  required  as  a  result  of  new  weapon  systems  entering 
the  inventory  including  naval  vessels,  to  support  chemical 
demilitarization  and  other  high  priority  initiatives.  The  pro¬ 
gram  continues  initiatives  to  improve  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  to  reduce  operating  costs,  increase  productivity,  and 


conserve  energy  by  upgrading  or  replacing  facilities  which 
have  become  functionally  obsolete  or  can  be  made  more  effi¬ 
cient  through  relatively  modest  investments  in  improvements. 
Also  included  in  this  request  are  resources  required  to  realign 
and  close  bases  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission. 


Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  funds: 

Military  Construction,  Army 

[(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS)! 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  and  equipment  of  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent  public  works,  military  installations,  facilities,  and 
real  property  for  the  Army  as  currently  authorized  by  law,  including 
personnel  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  personal  services 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation,  and  for  construction 
and  operation  of  facilities  in  support  of  the  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  [$746,137,0001  $ 851,300,000 ,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  [1995J  1996 •  Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not 
to  exceed  [$89,577,0001  $ 114,600,000  shall  be  available  for  study, 
planning,  design,  architect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by 
law,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obli¬ 
gations  are  necessary  for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor [:  Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  “Military  Construction,  Army”  under  Public  Law  99-173, 
$1,900,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  “Military  Construction,  Army”  under  Public  Law 
99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591,  $14,905,000  is  hereby  rescinded-  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Military  Construc¬ 
tion,  Army”  under  Public  Law  100-202,  $29,030,000  is  hereby  rescind¬ 
ed:  Provided  further ;  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Military 
Construction,  Army”  under  Public  Law  100-447,  $26,910,000  is  hereby 
rescinded-  Provided  further ;  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Mili¬ 
tary  Construction,  Army”  under  Public  Law  101-148,  $44,000,000  is 
hereby  rescinded]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $959,800,000  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1 ,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligai - 
ton  until  September  30,  1997:  Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to 
exceed  $83,100,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  ar¬ 
chitect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obligations  are  necessary 
for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor . 
(10  US.C.  2675,  2802-05,  2807,  2828,  2851-54,  2857;  Military  Construc¬ 
tion  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be 
proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2050-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program 

00.01 

Major  construction . 

316,739 

569,576 

865,372 

438,352 

00.02 

Minor  construction  . . 

11,628 

11,943 

10,700 

537,545 

00.03 

Planning 

96,300 

90610 

112,134 

93,832 

00.04 

Supporting  activities.. . 

9,360 

10,220 

1,020 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

424,667 

681,489 

998,426 

1,070,749 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . . 

1,593,321 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations ,  . 

2,017,988 

2,181,489 

2,498,426 

2,570,749 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 

tions.  .  .. 

-105,575 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

-403,185 

-648,203 

-759,001 

611,875 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans 

-47  546 

-114,845 

. 

22  40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net  . 

-11,567 

-150 

. . 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Idefitifriton  code  21-2050-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year 

24,40 

For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

648,203 

759,001 

611,875 

500,926 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subse¬ 

quent  year  budget  plans ... 

114,845 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

12,980 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

2^26,143 

2,177,292 

2^51,300 

2,459400 

Budget  authority 

Current 

40  00 

Appropriation.. . 

727,883 

746,137 

851,300 

959,800 

4036 

Appropriation  resanded  (un¬ 

obligated  balances) 

-114,845 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

. -8,600 

42  00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts  . 

10,493 

46,000 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust¬ 

ed). 

729,776 

677,292 

851400 

959400 

Permanent- 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections 

1, 496,3*7 

1,500,000 

1400,000 

1,500,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 


71.00 

72.40 

74.40 
77.00 
78.00 

Total  obligations 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 
Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.. 
Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 
Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 
counts  . 

2,017,988 

1,153,357 

-584,927 

15,535 

-105,575 

2,181,489 

584,927 

-453,216 

2,498,426 

453,216 

-660,942 

2,570,749 

660,942 

-853,691 

87,00 

Outlays  (gross)..,.. . 

2.496,378 

2,313,200 

2,290,700 

2,378,000 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 

88.10  Federal  funds.. 

-1,462,014 

-1,120,000 

-1,120,000 

-1,120,000 

88  30 

Trust  funds . 

-34,353 

-380,000 

-380,000 

-380,000 

88  90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-1,496,367 

-1,500,000 

-1,500,000 

-1,500,000 

8900 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

729,776 

677,292 

851400 

959,800 

90.00 

Outlays  (net)  . 

1,000,011 

813,200 

790,700 

878,000 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  construction  actions  programmed) 


Direct 


07  01 
07.02 
07.03 
07  04 

Major  construction.  . . 

Minor  construction  . 

Planning 

Supporting  activities. 

707,212 

11,000 

79,420 

683,557 

8,603 

89,577 

10.400 

792,137 

1,500,000 

2,292,137 

715,500 

11,000 

114,600 

10,200 

851,300 

1,500,000 

2,351,300 

280,700 

596,000 

83,100 

07  91 
08.01 

08  93 

Total  direct.. 

Reimbursable . 

Total  budget  plan 

797,632 

1,520,747 

2,318,379 

959,800 

1,500,000 

2,459,800 

Object  Classification 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  axle  21-2050-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

111 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Direct  obligations. 

Personnel  compensation: 

Full-time  permanent . 

45,073 

50,964 

48,887 

50,295 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent. 

1,992 

2,252 

2,161 

2,223 

115 

Other  personnel  compensation  . 

472 

534 

512 

527 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation 

47,537 

53,750 

51,560 

53,045 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits . 

11,443 

12,939 

12,411 

12,769 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

3,928 

3,113 

2,940 

3,675 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things. 

288 

355 

338 

346 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

neous  charges 

153 

2,587 

2,390 

2,538 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services: 

755 

820 

719 

783 

25.0 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 

hire  personnel _ _ 

3,646 

7,812 

10,089 

10,550 

25.0 

Contracts 

161,168 

172,453 

174,637 

263,102 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials  . 

1,418 

1,626 

1,729 

2,328 

31.0 

Equipment 

476 

2,562 

2,491 

2,768 

32.0 

Land  and  structures 

193,844 

414,112 

728,902 

717,825 

42.0  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities _  11 


99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations,  Army 

424,667 

672,129 

988,206 

1,069,729 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations,  Army 

1,593,321 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

111 

ALLOCATION  i'O  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Personnel  compensation: 

Full-time  permanent 

181 

198 

20 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

. 

24 

26 

3 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation . 

205 

224 

23 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

24 

26 

3 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

25 

27 

3 

220 

Transportation  of  things. 

11 

12 

1 

25.0 

Other  services:  Other 

142 

155 

15 

260 

Supplies  and  materials _ _ 

17 

19 

2 

31.0 

Equipment  ... . 

15 

16 

2 

32.0 

Land  and  structures  _ 

8,921 

9,741 

971 

99.0 

Subtotal,  obligations,  allocation  ac¬ 
counts.  ..  . 

9,360 

10,220 

1,020 

99.9 

Total  obligations . 

2,017,988 

2,181,489 

2,498,426 

2,570,749 

Personnel  Summary 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Total  compensable  workyears 

Full-time  equivalent  employment 

7,873 

8,551 

7,836 

7,709 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours 

89 

80 

79 

77 

ALLOCATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  Of 
TRANSPORTATION 

Total  compensable  workyears:  Full-time  aqu'ivalent 
employment 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Military  Construction,  Navy 

(INCLUDING  RESCISSION) 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  and  equipment  of  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent  public  works,  naval  installations,  facilities,  and 
real  property  for  the  Navy  as  currently  authorized  by  law,  including 
personnel  in  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  and  other 
personal  services  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation, 
[$1,132,606,000]  $ 657,800,000 [  to  remain  available  until  September 
30,  [1995]  1996  Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed 
[$74,451,000]  $77,200,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning, 
design,  architect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obligations  are 
necessary  for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the 
reasons  therefor  [•  Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  “Military  Construction,  Navy”  under  Public  Law  101-148, 
$6,200,000  is  hereby  rescinded] 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $745,100,000,  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  SO,  1997:  Provided,  That  of  this  amount, 
not  to  exceed  $79,900,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning, 
design,  architect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by  law ,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obligations  are 
necessary  for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor  (10  U.S.C.  2675,  2802-05,  2807,  2828,  2851-54,  2857;  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  proposed, ) 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
htartficjtion  code  17-1205-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  cl  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 
Direct  program: 


00.01 

Major  construction _ 

553,502 

791,529 

1330,973 

307,865 

00.02 

Mmor  construction 

11,750 

14,280 

12325 

520,996 

00.03 

Planning 

98,318 

73,371 

78,103 

79,966 

00  04 

Supporting  activities. 

4,971 

5,249 

1371 

230 

00  91 

Total  direct  program _ _ 

668,541 

884,429 

1,422,672 

909,057 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program . . 

244,426 

300,000 

310,800 

321,056 

10.00 

Total  obligations. 

912,967 

1,184,429 

1,733,472 

1,230,113 

Financing: 

17  00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligator, 

—  9,996 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year 

21.40 

For  completion  prior  year  budget  plans 

-430,374 

-899,201 

-1,147,378 

-382,506 

2140 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans.. 

-10,000 

-6,200 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net  .. 

-12,780 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

24  40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . . . 

899,201 

1,147,378 

382,506 

218,549 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 

budget  plans . . 

6,200 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

874 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . . 

1356,092 

1,426,406 

968,600 

1366,156 

Budget  authority- 
Currant 

40  00  Appropriation . . 

40.36  Appropriation  resanded  (unobligated 

balances) . 

41 00  Transferred  to  other  accounts . . 

42.00  Transferred  from  other  accounts . 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted)  . 

Permanent 

68.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . . ... 


1,118,600 

1,132,606 

-6,200 

657,800 

745,100 

-1,500 

8,950 

1,126,050 

1,126,406 

657300 

745,100 

230,042 

300,000 

310300 

321,056 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 


7100 

72.40 

74  40 

77.00 

78.00 

87.00 

Total  obligations ... 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 
Obligated  balance  end  of  year  . 
Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

912,967 

1,553,719 

. .  -847,041 

-3,414 

1,184,429 

847,041 

-591,819 

1,733,472 

591,819 

-928,132 

1,230,113 

928,132 

-987,149 

Adjustments  d  unexpired  accounts 

-9,996 

Outlays  (gross) . . . . 

......  1.606,235 

1,439,651 

1,397,159 

1,171,096 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections. 

88.10 

Federal  funds . 

...  -211,849 

-204,800 

-215,600 

-225,856 

88.40 

Noo-Federa!  sources 

18,193 

-95,200 

-95,200 

-95,200 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-230,042 

-300,000 

-310,800 

-321,056 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

1,126,050 

1,126,406 

657,800 

745,100 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . 

1,376,193 

1,139,651 

1,086,359 

850,040 

Budget  Plan 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  construction  actions  programmed) 

Direct 

07.01 

Major  construction 

1,043,060 

1,040,827 

567,200 

87,800 

07  02 

Minor  construction . 

14,000 

13,311 

12,400 

577,400 

07  03 

Planning. 

90,000 

74,451 

77,200 

79,900 

07  04 

Supposing  activities. . . 

5,810 

4,017 

1,000 

— 

07.91 

Total  direct . 

_  1,152,870 

1,132,606 

657,800 

745,100 

08.01 

Reimbursable.. . . 

212,288 

300,000 

310,800 

321,056 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan 

1,365,158 

1,432,606 

968,600 

1,066,156 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGFT  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

[m  thousands  of  dollars] 


Enacted/requested-  1990  km  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  est 

Budget  authority . .  1,126,050  1,126,406  657,800  745,100 

Outlays . ....  1,376,193  1,139,651  1,086,359  850,040 

Rescission  proposal 

Budget  authority _ _ _  .... _  -37,000  _ _ _ _ 

Outlays . . . .  .. .  -4,551  -18,759  -8,140 


Total: 

Budget  authority _ _  1,126,050  1,089,406  657,800  745,100 

Outlays .  1,376,193  1,135,100  1,067,600  841,900 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Wwtifiotion  cod»  17-1205-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  «st  1993  est 


DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  NAVY 


Direct  obligations 
Personnel  compensation: 


11.1 

Fui-time  permanent. .. 

88,377 

82,966 

78,589 

76,575 

11.3 

Other  than  fut-time  permanent . 

3,267 

2,407 

2,257 

2,185 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation... 

3,009 

3,024 

2,763 

2,635 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

94,653 

88,397 

83  609 

81,395 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

19,116 

17,436 

16,469 

16,858 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

198 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

4,388 

4,471 

4,245 

4,178 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

1,186 

2,277 

2,049 

1,844 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others 

5,757 

5.256 

5,260 

5,275 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction . 

2,832 

1238 

1,114 

1,003 

Other  services 

25.0 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 

hire  personnel  . 

2,002 

2,024 

2,103 

2,182 

25.0 

Contracts. . . . . 

36,140 

24,524 

22,072 

19,864 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials..  .. 

2,803 

1,955 

1,760 

1,584 

31.0 

Eqmpment. 

3,826 

1,536 

1,382 

U44 

32.0 

Land  and  structures . .. . 

490,670 

730,066 

1,281,238 

772,500 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations,  Navy  .. 

663  571 

879,180 

1,421,301 

907,927 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations  Navy 

244,426 

300.000 

310,800 

321,056 

ALLOCATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  Of 

TRANSPORTATION 

Personnel  compensation 

11.1 

Full-time  permanent.  . . .. . 

24 

26 

26 

26 

113 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11  5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

5 

5 

5 

5 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation ....... 

40 

42 

42 

42 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

4 

4 

4 

4 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

24 

24 

24 

24 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

12 

12 

12 

12 

250 

Other  services.  Other  ...  . . . 

125 

125 

125 

125 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

32.0 

Land  and  structures _ _ 

4,761 

5,038 

1.160 

919 

99.0 

Subtotal,  obligations,  allocation  ac¬ 

counts . . 

4,970 

5,249 

1,371 

1,130 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

912,967 

1,184,429 

1,733,472 

1,230,113 

Personnel  Summary 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 
Total  compensable  workyears: 


FuB-time  equivalent  employment . 

3,549 

3,135 

2,844 

2,669 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours . . 

40 

38 

36 

35 

ALLOCATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  Of 
TRANSPORTATION 

Total  compensable  workyears:  Full-time  equivalent 

employment _  1111 


Military  Construction,  Air  Force 

(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS) 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  and  equipment  of  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent  public  works,  military  installations,  facilities,  and 
real  property  for  the  Air  Force  as  currently  authorized  by  law, 
[$949,094,000  and  rescission  of  $26,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  “Military  Construction,  Air  Force”  under  Public  Law  101-148  in 
addition  to  the  rescissions  listed  subsequently  in  this  paragraph] 
$1,082,400,000,  to  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995]  1996: 
Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed  [$94,241,000] 
$67,700,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  architect 
and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  additional  obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
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General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Military  Construction,  Air  Force— Continued 

purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor  [ 
Provided  further ,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Military  Con¬ 
struction,  Air  Force”  under  Public  Law  100-447,  $4,700,000  is  hereby 
rescinded.  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Mili¬ 
tary  Construction,  Air  Force”  under  Public  Law  101-148,  $20,690,000 
is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided  further,  That,  herein  and  hereafter,  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Organization  shall  not  be  relocated  from  Norton  Air 
Force  Base,  California] . 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $ 780,500,000  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  1997:  Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to 
exceed  $54,200,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  ar¬ 
chitect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obligations  are  necessary 
for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
(10  U.S.C  2675,  2802-05,  2807,  2828,  2852-54,  2857;  Military  Construc¬ 
tion  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be 
proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3300-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est. 


Program  by  activities. 

Direct  program: 

00.01  Major  construction .  453,870  1,302,245  1,016,322  491,988 

00.02  Minor  construction .  6,515  10,523  11,220  356,868 

00.03  Planning .  84,366  115/98  74,179  61,643 

00.04  Supporting  activities .  907  7,925  194  - 


00.91  Total  direct  program .  550,658  1,436,191  1  101,915  910,499 

01.01  Reimbursable  program .  489  720  493  508 


10.00  Total  obligations .  551,147  1,436,911  1,102,408  911,007 


financing: 

17.00  Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 
tions .  -898 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
start  of  year. 

21.40  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans. .  -588,602 

21.40  Available  to  finance  new 

budget  plans .  -18,500 

22.40  Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net .  -7,491 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year- 

24.40  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans .  1,175,867 

24.40  Available  to  finance  subse¬ 
quent  year  budget  plans ....  51,390 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing .  7,808 


-1,175,867  -688,770  -669,255 

-51,390  . . . 


688,770  669,255  539,256 


39.00  Budget  authority 

(gross) .  1,170,721 


838,424  1,082,893  781,008 


Budget  authority- 
current 

40.00  Appropriation . 

40.36  Appropriation  rescinded  (un¬ 
obligated  balances) . 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts 

42.00  Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 
counts . 


1,171,296  949,094  1,082,400 

.  -51,390  _ 

-3,979  . 

3,479  . 


780,500 


87.00 

Outlays  (gross)... 

1,190,050 

1,063,694 

1,041,193 

1,016,208 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 

88.10  Federal  funds.. 

75 

-720 

-493 

-508 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

75 

-720 

-493 

-508 

89  00 
90.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

Outlays  (net) . 

1,170,796 

1,190,125 

897,704 

1,062,974 

1,082,400 

1,040,700 

780,500 

1,015,700 

Budget  Plan  (in  tliousands  of  dollars) 
(amount  for  construction  actions  programmed) 


Direct: 


07.01 

Major  construction 

1,063,553 

839,581 

1,003,200 

221,300 

07.02 

Minor  construction . 

7,000 

10,272 

11,500 

505,000 

07.03 

Planning . 

99,000 

94,241 

67,700 

54,200 

07.04 

Supporting  activities. 

5,000 

07  91 

Total  direct . . 

.....  1,169,553 

949,094 

1,082,400 

780,500 

08.01 

Reimbursable . . .. . 

207 

720 

493 

508 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan .. ...  . 

1,169,760 

949,814 

1,082,893 

781,008 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

pn  thousands  of  dollars] 


Enacted/requested. 

Budget  authority . 

Outlays  . 

Rescission  proposal: 

Budget  authority  ... 

1990  km 
1,170,796 
1,190,125 

1991  est 
897,704 
1,062,974 

-83,000  . 
•6,474 

1992  est 

1,082,400 

1,040,700 

1993  est. 
780,500 
1,015,700 

Outlays 

-35,000 

21,600 

Total: 

Budget  authority. 

Outlays . . . 

1,170,796 

1,190,125 

814,704 

1,056,500 

1,082,400 

1,005,700 

780,500 

994,100 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-3300-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Direct  obligations: 

32.0  Land  and  structures . 

60,371 

59,473 

31,900 

464,316 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations,  Air  Force . 

489 

720 

493 

508 

ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS 

250  Other  services.  Other . . . 

84,366 

122,248 

100,656 

105,436 

32.0  land  and  structures....  . 

405,921 

1,254,470 

969,359 

340,747 

99.0  Subtotal,  obligations,  allocation  ac- 

counts . . . .  . . 

490,287 

1,376,718 

1,070,015 

446,183 

99  9  Total  obligations . . 

551,147 

1,436,911 

1,102,408 

911,007 

Obligations  are  distributed  as  follows 

Defense— Military 

Army.  . 

343,199 

686,899 

570,036 

505,946 

Navy _ _ _ _ _ _ 

69,007 

269,555 

189,767 

169,525 

Air  Force.. 

136,041 

471,457 

340,205 

235,535 

Department  of  Transportation. 

2,900 

9,000 

2,400 

Military  Construction,  Defense  Agencies 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 


43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

1,170,796 

897,704 

1,082,400 

780,500 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections. _ 

-75 

720 

493 

508 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations.. . 

551,147 

1,436,911 

1,102,408 

911,007 

72,40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

1,385,808 

749,902 

1,123,119 

1.184,334 

74.40 

77.00 

78.00 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.... 
Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 
Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

-749,902 

3,895 

-1,123,119 

-1,184,334 

-1,079,133 

counts  . 

-898 

[(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS)] 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation,  and  equipment  of  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent  public  works,  installations,  facilities,  and  real 
property  for  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  the  military  departments),  as  currently  authorized  by  law, 
[$601,288,000]  $571,600,000,  to  remain  available  until  September  30, 
[1995]  1996:  Provided,  [That  such  amounts  of  this  appropriation  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  be  transferred  to 
such  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Defense  available  for  mili¬ 
tary  construction  as  he  may  designate,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the  same  time  period,  as  the 
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appropriation  or  fund  to  which  transferred;  Provided  further,'}  That 
of  the  amount  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  [$94,285,000]  $79,700,000 
shall  be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  architect  and  engineer 
services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines  that  additional  obligations  are  necessary  for  such  purposes  and 
notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor  [,  Provided  further, 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  1 ‘Military  Construction,  Defense 
Agencies”  under  Public  Law  100-447,  $35,578,000  is  hereby  rescinded; 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Military  Con¬ 
struction,  Defense  Agencies”  under  Public  Law  100-148,  $32,541,000  is 
hereby  rescinded] . 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $236,100,000  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  1997:  Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to 
exceed  $51,700,000  shall  be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  ar¬ 
chitect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  determines  that  additional  obligations  are  necessary 
for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor, 

During  their  period  of  availability,  such  amounts  of  the  foregoing 
appropriations  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
be  transferred  to  such  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  for  military  construction  as  he  may  designate,  to  be  merged 
with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the  same  time 
period,  as  the  appropriation  or  fund  to  which  transferred  (10  U.S.C 
2802-05,  2807,  2852-5 4,  2857,  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0500-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activity 
Direct  program: 


00.01 

Major  construction . 

359,673 

385,870 

542,927 

402,199 

00.02 

Minor  instruction... 

6,685 

21,768 

15,254 

30,650 

00.03 

Planning . .. . . 

74,708 

92,785 

74,227 

46,813 

00.91 

Total  direct  program 

441,066 

500,423 

632,408 

479,662 

01.01 

Reimbursable  program 

8,430 

10,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

449,496 

510,423 

632,408 

479,662 

Financing 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

-22,798 

. 

. 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year 

2140 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans .  . .  . . 

-461,938 

-511,711 

-612,426 

-551,618 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans.. 

-21,800 

-68,119 

2240 

Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net . 

-6,200 

150 

_ „ 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans  .  . . . 

511,711 

612,426 

551,618 

308,056 

24  40 

Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 

budget  plans.. 

68,119 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

1,632 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross)... 

518^22 

543,169 

571,600 

236,100 

Budget  authority: 
Currant 


40.00 

40.36 

Appropriation 

Appropriation  rescinded  (unobligated 
balances) 

509,830 

601,288 

-68,119 

571,600 

236,100 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts . 

-6,600 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts . . 

6,600 

. . 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) . 

509430 

533,169 

571,600 

236,100 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . 

8,392 

10,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays; 


71.00 

Total  obligations _ _  _ 

449,496 

510,423 

632,408 

479,662 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  . 

588,220 

531,250 

550,673 

625,881 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  sod  of  year .. 

-531,250 

-550,673 

-625,881 

-557,843 

77.00 

Adjustments  In  expired  accounts . 

1,337 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts . 

-22,798 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . .  .  . 

485,005 

491,000 

557,200 

547,700 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays 
Deductions  for  offsetting  collections; 

8810  Federal  funds . .  -792  -10,000 

88  40  Non-federal  sources  .  -7,600  . 


88  90 

89.00 

90.00 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

Budget  authority  (net) .  ..  , 

Outlays  (net) 

-8.392 

-10,000 

509,830 

476,613 

533,169 

481,000 

571,600 

557,200 

236,100 

547,700 

Budget  Plan 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  construction  actions  programmed) 

Direct' 

07.01 

Major  construction 

451,787 

492,048 

475,900 

139,000 

07.02 

Minor  construction 

13,476 

14,955 

16,000 

45,400 

07.03 

Planning . 

53,313 

94,285 

79,700 

51,700 

07.91 

Total  direct 

518,576 

601,288 

571,600 

236,100 

08.01 

Reimbursable 

8,430 

10,000 

08.93  Total  budget  plan 


527,006  611,288  571,600  236,100 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0500-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations. 

Other  services 

25.0 

Contracts... . 

29,320 

103,030 

60,791 

33,469 

250 

Other  services . 

150 

320 

Land  and  structures 

337,089 

375,309 

555,885 

438,860 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

366,559 

478,339 

616,676 

472,329 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations 

8,430 

10,000 

32.0 

Land  and  structures . . 

74,507 

22,084 

15,732 

7,333 

999 

Total  obligations... 

449,496 

510,423 

632,408 

479,662 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure 

For  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Infrastructure  programs  for  the  acquisition  and  con¬ 
struction  of  military  facilities  and  installations  (including  internation¬ 
al  military  headquarters)  and  for  related  expenses  for  the  collective 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Area  as  authorized  in  military 
construction  Acts  and  section  2806  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
[$192,700,000]  $358,800,000  to  remain  available  until  expended [: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  Account 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  for  planning,  design,  or 
construction  of  military  facilities  or  family  housing  to  support  the 
relocation  of  the  401st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  to  Crotone,  Italy]. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $266,200,000  to  become  available 
on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  ex¬ 
pended  (Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional 
authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0804-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  «t 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  32.0) . 

527,654 

225,719 

374,417 

288,978 

Financing. 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  .ivaHabie  start  of 
yean  For  completion  of  prior  year 
budget  plans  . 

-74,223 

-16,319 

-23,300 

-27,683 

22.40  Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net - 

-35,320 

. . 

. . 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year- 
For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans.. . .  . . 

16,319 

23,300 

27  683 

24,905 

39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) 

434,431 

232.700 

378,800 

286,200 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00  Appropriation .  402,789  192,700  358,800  266,200 
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identification  code  97-0504-0-1-451 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Permanent 

65.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections 

31,642 

40,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations .  ,. 

527,654 

225,719 

374,417 

288,978 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

777,693 

787,035 

606,654 

592,971 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

-787,035 

-606,654 

-592,971 

-528,249 

57.00 

Outlays  (gross)  . .  ... 

518,313 

406,100 

388,100 

353,700 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

55  40 

Non-Federal  sources. 

-31,642 

-40,000 

-20,000 

-20,000 

85.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-31,642 

-40,000 

-20,000 

-20,000 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

402,789 

192,700 

358,800 

266,200 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) 

486,671 

366,100 

368,100 

333,700 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  construction  actions  programmed) 

07.01 

Total  budget  plan 

469,751 

232,700 

378,800 

286,200 

Military  Construction,  Army  National  Guard 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  administration  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  and  contributions  therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military  construction  authori¬ 
zation  Acts,  [ $3 13 ,224,000 j  $50,400,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  [1995]  1996 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $54,100,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  1997.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2085-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  «sL  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 


00.01 

Major  construction 

71,154 

252,245 

173,851 

83,172 

00.02 

Minor  construction 

3,136 

8,273 

5,537 

36,262 

00  03 

Planning . . .... 

14,165 

21,020 

9,107 

4,996 

1000 

Total  obligations . 

88,455 

281,538 

188,495 

124,430 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations . 

-353 

.................. 

21.40 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year:  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans 

-89,022 

-237,474 

-269  160 

-131,065 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  net 

-6,575 

24.40 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans  . 

237,474 

269,160 

131,065 

60,735 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  . 

511 

40.00 

Budget  authority  (appropriation) . 

230,490 

313,224 

50,400 

54,100 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays; 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

88,455 

281,538 

188,495 

124,430 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . . . 

223,659 

140,782 

231,720 

174,015 

7440 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

-140,782 

-231,720 

-174,015 

-125,945 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . 

-112 

. . 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts . 

-353 

90.00 

Outlays  .  ...  . 

170,867 

190,600 

246,200 

172,500 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


(amount  for  construction  actions  programmed) 


07.01 

Major  construction . 

.  211,390 

296,060 

43,000 

3,700 

07  02 

Minor  construction  . 

7,500 

4,064 

5,100 

46,300 

07.03 

Planning . . 

11,600 

13,100 

2,300 

4,100 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . 

230,490 

313,224 

50,400 

54,100 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2085-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

25.0 

Other  services:  Other 

8 

11,461 

4,796 

3,531 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . 

58 

37 

11 

31.0 

Equipment...  . . . . . 

76 

18 

28 

32.0 

Land  and  structures .  . . 

88,447 

269,943 

183,644 

120,860 

99.9 

Total  obligations _ 

88,455 

281,538 

188,495 

124,430 

Military  Construction,  Air  National  Guard 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  administration  of  the  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  and  contributions  therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military  construction  authori¬ 
zation  Acts,  [$180,560,0003  $131,800,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  [1995]  1996. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $40,600,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  1997.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3830-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

00.01 

Major  construction 

64,780 

218,400 

190,152 

45,420 

0002 

Minor  construction  ..... 

2,276 

4,797 

3,762 

21,016 

00  03 

Planning  . . . . . . 

15,799 

15,002 

17,931 

16,438 

10.00 

Totaf  obligations _ _ 

82,855 

238,199 

211,845 

82,874 

Financing: 

17  00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

-2,523 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year- 

2140 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . . . . . 

-74,479 

-229,474 

-171,835 

-91,790 

2140 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans.. 

-800 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 

23.80 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  in 

unobligated  balances  (discretionary 

program) . 

800 

2440 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . 

229,474 

171,835 

91,790 

49,516 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing ....... ....  . . 

540 

40.00 

Budget  authority  (appropriation) 

235367 

180,560 

131300 

40,600 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations  . . 

82,855 

238,199 

211,845 

82,874 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  ... 

147,151 

76,643 

145,142 

177,587 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year..  .  , 

-76,643 

-145,142 

-177,587 

-108,461 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts  ...  . 

-70 

78  00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts _ 

-2,523 

90.00 

Outlays . . 

150,770 

169,700 

179,400 

152,000 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amounts  for  construction  actions  programmed) 

0701 

Major  construction. 

220.467 

160,267 

112,800 

07.02 

Minor  construction . 

3,000 

3,793 

3,800 

27,900 

07.03 

Planning... 

12,400 

16,500 

15,200 

12,700 

08.93 

Totaf  budget  plan. 

235,867 

180,560 

131,800 

40,600 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3830-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

DtPARTMEKT  Of  THE  AIR  FORCE 

25.0 

Other  services.-  Contracts . 

17,918 

15,015 

18,702 

16,335 

32.0 

land  and  structures .  . 

25,708 

202,332 

185,743 

58,239 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations,  Air  Force 

43,626 

217,347 

204,445 

74,574 

ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS 

25.0 

Other  services:  Contracts 

404 

100 

300 

300 

32  0 

Land  and  structures  ...... 

38,825 

20,752 

7,100 

8,000 

99.0 

Subtotal,  obligations,  allocation  ac¬ 

counts...  . . . 

39,229 

20,852 

7,400 

8,300 

999 

Total  obligations 

82,855 

238,199 

211,845 

82,874 

Obligations  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Army 

. . . . . . 

1,742 

410 

100 

100 

Navy 

. . . . 

22,500 

13,442 

4,300 

4,200 

Air  Force . . 

43,626 

217,347 

204,445 

74,574 

Department  of  Transportation . 

14,987 

7,000 

3,000 

4,000 

Military  Construction,  Army  Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  administration  of  the  Army 
Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  military  construction  authorization  Acts,  [$77,426,000] 
$ 57,500,000 ,  to  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995]  1996, 
Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  $28,200,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  1997.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed ) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  2 1  —2086—0—  1  —051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities 

00.01 

Major  construction 

36,548 

88,718 

75,925 

15,316 

00.02 

Minor  construction  . 

482 

5,653 

999 

19,337 

00.03 

Planning 

7,140 

12,273 

6,649 

6,202 

10.00 

Total  obligations . 

44,170 

106,644 

83,573 

40,855 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

-2,025 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year. 

2140 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

-29,468 

-86,024 

-56,806 

-30,733 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans.. 

-329 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 

23.80 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  in 

unobligated  balances  (discretionary 

program) . . 

329 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans .  .  ... 

86,024 

56,806 

30,733 

18,078 

2500 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing.... 

424 

40.00 

Budget  authority  (appropriation) 

99,124 

77,426 

57,500 

28,200 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . . 

44,170 

106,644 

83,573 

40,855 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

88,656 

49,310 

81,354 

88,527 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. 

-49,310 

-81,354 

-88,527 

-62,382 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

-20 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts . . 

-2,025 

90.00 

Outlays.  ......... 

81,471 

74,600 

76,400 

67,000 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amount  for  construction  actions  programmed) 

07.01 

Major  construction. 

88,985 

66,817 

51,600 

07.02 

Minor  construction 

1,751 

2,253 

500 

22,300 

07.03 

Planning . 

8,388 

8,356 

5,400 

5,900 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . 

99,124 

77,426 

57,500 

28,200 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


klentificatiofl  cate  21-2086-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est  1993  at. 


Personnel  compensation: 

11  1  Ful-time  permanent. . .  3,467  6,556  4,932  5,280 

11.3  Other  than  ful-time  permanent . .. .  45  . .  . 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation . .  31  . . .  . . 


11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation. 

3,543 

6,556 

4,932 

5,280 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefit . 

420 

814 

613 

656 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons.. 

233 

290 

218 

233 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things  . 

1 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

22 

31 

23 

25 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction  . . . 

34 

41 

31 

33 

25.0 

Other  services.- Other  .  ... 

7,344 

36,744 

14,188 

14,848 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials. 

22 

34 

25 

27 

32.0 

land  and  structures 

32,551 

62,134 

63,543 

19,753 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

44,170 

106,644 

83,573 

40,855 

Personnel  Summary 


Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment .  109 

Fill-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours .  1 


Military  Construction,  Naval  Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  administration  of  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military  construction  authori¬ 
zation  Acts,  [$80,307,000]  $20,900,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  [1995]  1996. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $ 26,^00,000 ,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  SO,  1997.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed  ) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1235-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 


00.01 

Major  construction . 

22,515 

45,488 

63,391 

12,548 

00  02 

Minor  construction . 

548 

1,725 

1,048 

19,416 

00  03 

Planning..  . 

4,547 

6,015 

3,645 

2,708 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

27,610 

53,228 

68,084 

34,672 

Financing: 

17  00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations _ 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

-1 

21.40 

year.  For  completion  of  prior  year 
budget  plans . 

-19,938 

-45,962 

-73.041 

-25,857 

24.40 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 
plans.  .  . 

45,962 

73,041 

25,857 

17,585 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

617 

39  00 

Budget  authority . 

54,250 

80307 

20,900 

26,400 

Budget  authority 

40.00 

41.00 

Appropriation _ 

Transferred  to  other  accounts.... 

56,600 

-2,350 

80,307 

20,900 

26,400 

4300 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

54,250 

80307 

20,900 

26,400 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations  . 

27,610 

53,228 

68,084 

34,672 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

68,943 

34,331 

39,659 

48,343 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

-34,331 

-39,659 

-48,343 

-42,315 

77  00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . 

-23 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts 

_1 

9000 

Outlays . 

62,199 

47,900 

59,400 

40,700 
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General  and  special  funds — Continued  f 

Military  Construction,  Naval  Reserve — Continued 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(amounts  for  construction  actions  programmed) 

07.01 

Major  construction...  . .  . 

48,447 

71,355 

17,400 

07.02 

Minor  construction  . 

1,579 

1,600 

1,000 

&500 

07.03 

Planning . . . 

4,224 

7,352 

2,500 

2,900 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . 

54,250 

80,307 

20,900 

26,400 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-1235-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Contracts 

1,254 

2,324 

1,741 

1,579 

25.0 

Other . 

375 

694 

485 

472 

32.0 

land  and  structures . 

25,981 

50,210 

65,858 

32,621 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

27,610 

53,228 

68,084 

34,672 

Military  Construction,  Air  Force  Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion,  rehabilitation,  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  facilities  for  the  training  and  administration  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  military  construction  authorization  Acts,  [$38,600,000] 
$20,800,000,  to  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995]  1996. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $36,700,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  1997.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3730-0-1-051 


1990  actual  1991  est. 


1992  est  1993  est. 


Program  by  activities. 


00.01 

Major  construction  .... 

7,967 

29,932 

41,612 

6,873 

00.02 

Minor  construction . 

399 

3,618 

2,785 

29  342 

00.03 

Panning 

4,555 

9,645 

3,103 

4,920 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

12,921 

43,195 

47500 

41,135 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

-241 

-1 

.................. 

21.40 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year:  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans. 

- 14,899 

-48,236 

-43,642 

-16,942 

24.40 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

48,236 

43,642 

16,942 

12,50? 

2500 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing . . 

182 

40  00 


Budget  authority  (appropriation) 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts. 

78.00  Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts . 


12,921 

43,195 

47,500 

41,135 

82,887 

28,911 

21,305 

31,705 

-28,911 

-37 

-21,305 

-31,705 

-44,240 

-241 

-l 

32.0  Land  and  structures . 

660 

666 

624 

25,125 

99.0  Subtotal,  direct  obligations,  Air  Force 

1,165 

1,180 

1,031 

25,409 

ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS 

25.0  Other  services.  Contracts  . 

5,674 

5,911 

4,686 

4,036 

32.0  Land  and  structures . 

6,082 

36,104 

41,783 

11,690 

99.0  Subtotal,  obligations,  allocation  ac¬ 

counts... 

11,756 

42,015 

46,469 

15,726 

99.9  Total  obligations. 

12,921 

43,195 

47,500 

41,135 

Obligations  are  distributed  as  follows-  Defense- 

Military 

Army _ _ 

11,170 

34,604 

36,976 

36,732 

Navy . 

585 

1,721 

1,982 

1,046 

Air  Force. 

1,166 

6,870 

8,542 

3,357 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  [Account]  Accounts 

For  deposit  into  the  Department  of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account 
established  by  section  207(aXl)  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Amend¬ 
ments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  (Public  Law  100-526), 
[$998,100,000]  $733,600,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1995  [:  Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  may  be 
obligated  for  base  realignment  and  closure  activities  under  Public 
Law  100-526  which  would  cause  the  Department’s  $2,400,000,000  cost 
estimate  for  military  construction  and  family  housing  related  to  the 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Program  to  be  exceeded:  Provided 
further,  That  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be 
available  solely  for  environmental  restoration] 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  $540,700,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  September  30,  1995. 

For  deposit  into  the  Department  of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account 
1990  established  by  section  2906  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori¬ 
zation  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-510),  $100,000,000,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  $100,000,000,  to  become  available 
for  deposit  on  October  1,  1992,  and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

During  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  funds  may  be  deposited  into  the 
Department  of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  2906(aX2XB)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-510 )  and  funds  so  deposited  shall  be 
available  until  expended  and  shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available 
for  the  same  purpose  as  other  funds  in  the  Account.  (Military  Con¬ 
struction  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation 
to  be  proposed.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0103-0-1-051 


1990  actual  1991  est 


1992  est 


1993  est 


40,200  38,600  20,800  36,700 


Program  by  activities: 

07.02  Base  closure  program.. 


469,000  998,100  733,600  540,700 


10.00 


Total  obligations— Base  closure  pro¬ 
gram. — . 


166,849  322,072  873,420  752,405 


90.00 

Outlays 

66,619 

50,800 

37,100 

28,600 

2140 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands’  of  dollars) 

21.40 

22.40 

07.01 

Major  construction. 

32,565 

32,976 

1.415 

13,800 

2,200 

24.40 

07.02 

Minor  construction... 

_ _  3,109 

34,200 

07.03 

Planning . 

10,526 

4,209 

4,800 

2,500 

24.40 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan .  46,200 

38,600 

20,800 

36,700 

39.00 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year- 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . . 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans .  - 1 1,000 

Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net .  11,000 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 
For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 
budget  plans . . . 


-302,151  -978,179  -838,359 


302,151  978,179  838,359  626,654 


11,000 


Budget  authority 


480,000  998,100  733,600 


540,700 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-3730-0-1-051  1990  actuil  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  AIR  FORCE 

25.0  Other  services.-  Contracts .  505  514  407  284 


Budget  authority- 

40.00  Appropriation... . .  500,000  998,100  733,600  540,700 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts.  . .  -20,000  -13,000  _ _ _ 

42.00  Transferred  from  other  accounts . .  13,000  . _ . 


43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) .  480,000  998,100  733,600  540,700 
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Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 


71.00 

Totaf  obligations . 

166,849 

322,072 

873,420 

752,405 

72  40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

. 

148,594 

264,166 

577,486 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year... 

148,594 

-264,166 

-577,486 

-655,091 

90.00 

Outlays . 

18,255 

206,500 

560,100 

674,800 

Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations,  Construction,  Defense 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
ktentifeaton  code  97-0803-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Financing: 


2140 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year . - . 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  to  other 
accounts 

-155,421 

100,223 

-96,617 

-96,617 

-96,617 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

23.80 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  in 

unobligated  balances  (discretionary 

program) 

2,937 

24  40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans - 

96,617 

96,617 

96,617 

96,617 

39.00 

Budget  authority . 

44456 

Budget  authority-. 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts .  -54,740  . 

42  00  Transferred  from  other  accounts.  .  74,096  .  . . 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted)  .  19,356  _ _ _ 

50.00  ^appropriation . .  25,000  . 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00  Total  obligations . . . . . 

90.00  Outlays . 


FAMILY  HOUSING,  DEFENSE 

These  appropriations  finance  all  costs  associated  with  con¬ 
struction,  improvements,  operations,  maintenance  and  leasing 
of  all  military  family  housing.  The  program  contains  initia¬ 
tives  to  reduce  operating  costs  and  conserve  energy  by  up¬ 
grading  or  replacing  facilities  which  can  be  made  more  effi¬ 
cient  through  relatively  modest  investments  in  improvements. 

The  budget  plan  for  each  appropriation  is  shown  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table  immediately  following  the  program  and  financing 
schedules  for  those  appropriations  that  are  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  for  more  than  one  year.  In  1992  and  1993  it  presents, 
by  budget  activity,  the  value  of  the  program  requested  for  the 
life  of  the  multiple-year  appropriation,  with  comparable 
amounts  in  1990  and  1991. 


Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  funds: 

Family  Housing,  Army 
[(including  RESCISSIONS)] 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Army  for  construction, 
including  acquisition,  replacement,  addition,  expansion,  extension  and 
alteration  and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  including  debt  pay¬ 
ment,  leasing,  minor  construction,  principal  and  interest  charges,  and 
insurance  premiums,  as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows:  for  Construc¬ 
tion,  [$74,300,000]  $137,400,000;  for  Operation  and  maintenance,  and 
for  debt  payment,  [$1,463,967,000]  $1,397,025,000,  in  all 

[$1,538,267,000]  $1,534,425,000  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided 
for  construction  shall  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995: 
Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Family  Hous¬ 
ing,  Army"  under  Public  Law  100-202,  $4,264,000  is  hereby  rescinded: 
Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Family  Hous¬ 
ing,  Army”  under  Public  Law  100-447,  $8,400,000  is  hereby  rescind¬ 
ed]  1996 . 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes ,  as  follows:  for  Construction, 
$69,300,000;  for  Operation  and  maintenance,  and  for  debt  payment, 


$1,407,627,000;  in  all,  $1,476,927,000,  to  become  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  on  October  1,  1992:  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided  for 
construction  shall  remain  available  until  September  30,  1997  (10 
U.S.C  2824,  2827-29,  2831,  2851-54,  2857;  Military  Construction  Ap¬ 
propriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  pro¬ 
posed ) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Wentrfatxxi  code  21-0702-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities. 

Direct  program 

Construction: 

01.01 

Construction  of  new  housing 

39,177 

63,550 

56,528 

14,548 

01.02 

Construction  improvements . . 

23,296 

49,102 

78,240 

78,548 

01.03 

Planning 

9,585 

9,000 

7,272 

10,112 

01.91 

Total  construction 

72,058 

121,652 

142,040 

103,208 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  interest 

payment- 

Operation: 

02.01 

Operating  expenses. 

514,430 

514,391 

568,860 

579,410 

02.02 

Leasing  . 

293,772 

434,316 

360,783 

379,881 

02.03 

Maintenance  of  real  property 

602,085 

514,961 

467,207 

448,159 

02.04 

Interest  payments 

58 

49 

50 

50 

02.91 

Total  operation,  maintenance,  and 

interest  payment .... 

1,410,345 

1,463,717 

1,396,900 

1,407,500 

03.01 

Reimbursable  program  . 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations.. 

1,493,524 

1,601,369 

1,554,940 

1,526,708 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations . . . 

-4  989 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year: 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . . . 

-185,918 

-140,299 

-92,947 

-  88,307 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans. . 

-12,664 

22.40 

Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net . 

-25,066 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

140,299 

92,947 

88,307 

54,399 

24  40 

Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 

budget  plans . 

12,664 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing . . 

12,762 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross)  ........... 

1,443,277 

1,541,353 

1,550300 

1,492300 

Budget  authority 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation. 

1,447,647 

1,538,267 

1,534,425 

1.476.927 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (unobligated 

balances)  . 

-12,664 

4047 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction  ..... 

-122 

-250 

-125 

-127 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-53,417 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts 

38,048 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted). . 

1,432,156 

1325353 

1334300 

1,476,800 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . . . . 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

1,493,524 

1,601,369 

1,554,940 

1,526,708 

7240 

Obligated  balance,  start  cf  year 

811,742 

548,268 

563,937 

597,377 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . . 

-548,268 

-563,937 

-597,377 

-602,785 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts . 

-6,856 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts 

-4,989 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

1,745,153 

1,585,700 

1.521,500 

1,521,300 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

8810 

Federal  funds . . . 

-2,257 

-5,400 

-5  400 

-5,400 

88.30 

Trust  funds  . . 

-20 

-20 

-20 

88.40 

Non-federal  sources 

-8,864 

-10,580 

-10,580 

-10,580 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-11,121 

-16,000 

-16,000 

-16,000 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . . 

1,432,156 

1,525,353 

1,534,300 

1,476,800 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . . 

1.734,032 

1,569,700 

1,505,500 

1,505300 
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FAMILY  HOUSING,  DCFENtf— Continued 
FUtnf  Fuadt — Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Family  Housing,  Army — Continued 


Budget  Plan  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 

06.01 

Direct 

Construction: 

Construction  of  new  housing _ 

51,648 

31,500 

57,200 

30 

06.02 

Construction  improvements . . . 

33,665 

40,100 

74,980 

58,210 

06  03 

Planning . ™ . 

3,000 

2,700 

5,220 

11,060 

0691 

Total  construction . . 

88,313 

74,300 

137,400 

69,300 

07.01 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  interest 
payment- 
operation. 

Operating  expenses...  .. . . 

514,430 

514,391 

568,860 

579,410 

07.02 

Leasing  . . . . 

293,772 

434,316 

360,783 

379,881 

07.03 

Maintenance  of  real  property.. - 

602,085 

514,961 

467,207 

448,159 

07  04 

Interest  payments  and  insurance 
premiums...  . 

58 

49 

50 

50 

07.91 

Total  operation,  maintenance,  and 
interest  payment . 

1,410,345 

1,463,717 

1,396,900 

1,407,500 

08.01 

Reimbursable  .  . 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan 

1,509,779 

1,554,017 

1,550,300 

1,492,800 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


identification  code  21-0702-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  «t 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations,- 

11.1 

Personnel  compensation.-  Full-time  per¬ 

manent . . 

22,664 

23,050 

24,070 

24,950 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent ... 

4,706 

4,786 

4,998 

5,181 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation _ 

1,445 

1,470 

1,535 

1,591 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

28,815 

29,306 

30,603 

31,722 

m 

Civilian  personnel  benefits . . 

6,827 

6,943 

7,251 

7,516 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

87 

88 

92 

96 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

1,416 

2,682 

2,321 

2,328 

220 

Transportation  of  things. .  .. 

10,105 

10,550 

10,227 

10,423 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others... . . 

293,772 

434,316 

358,762 

377,899 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

neous  charges . . . 

248,009 

303,704 

321,642 

326,726 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction.. 

90 

161 

147 

156 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 

hire  personnel 

33,731 

34,691 

45,314 

47,333 

25.0 

Contracts. . 

545,231 

585,798 

557,246 

475,349 

25.0 

Other _ 

229,573 

106,565 

133,147 

134,513 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . . 

14,339 

12,887 

12,490 

12,834 

31.0 

Equipment _ 

31,849 

8,922 

8,990 

9,045 

32.0 

Land  and  structures. 

38,501 

48,707 

50,664 

74,674 

43.0 

Interest  and  dividends 

58 

49 

44 

44 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations  ,  ,  .. 

1,482,403 

1,585,369 

1,538,940 

1,510,708 

990 

Reimbursable  obligations . . 

11,121 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

999 

Total  obligate 

1,493,524 

1,601,369 

1,554,940 

1,526,708 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  wort  years: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment. 

1,286 

1,251 

1,245 

1,234 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours .  .... 

30 

29 

29 

29 

STATEMENT  OF  FAMILY  HOUSING  INDEBTEDNESS,  ARMY 

[In  thousands  of  doflan] 

1990adia!  1991  est.  19S2  tsl  1993  est 

Remaining  debt,  start  of  year _  678,145  556,540  432,540  307,540 

Less: 

Debt  retirement- 

la)  During  year .  -121,605  -124,000  -125,000  -127,000 

(b)  Adjustment  of  poor  years.... . .  . 


Remaining  debt  end  of  year _ _  556,540  432,540  307,540  180,540 


Family  Housing,  Navy  ANn  Marine  Corps 

[(INCLUDING  RESCISSION )  J 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for 


construction,  including  acquisition,  replacement,  addition,  expansion, 
extension  and  alteration  and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  includ¬ 
ing  debt  payment,  leasing,  minor  construction,  principal  and  interest 
charges,  and  insurance  premiums,  as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows: 
for  Construction,  [$174,917,000]  $ 169,200,000,  for  Operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  debt  payment,  [$691,101,000]  $ 710,700,000;  in 
all  [$866,018,000]  $ 879,900,000.  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided 
for  construction  shall  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995. 
Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Family  Hous¬ 
ing,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps”  under  Public  Law  101-148,  $11,037,000 
is  hereby  rescinded]  1996. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  as  follows:  for  Construction, 
$8,200,000,  for  Operation  and  maintenance,  and  for  debt  payment, 
$ 784,700,000,  in  all,  $792,900,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on 
October  1,  1992:  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided  for  construction 
shall  remain  available  until  September  80,  1997.  (10  t/.S.C.  2824,  2827- 
29,  2821,  2851-5$,  2857;  Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act, 
1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kJentifiation  code  17-0703-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  esl 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program 

Construction- 

01.01 

Construction  of  new  housing 

73,897 

89,168 

142,559 

93,277 

01.02 

Construction  improvements 

47,236 

33,407 

49,468 

20,194 

01.03 

Planning . 

5,196 

6,295 

6,339 

4,181 

01.91 

Total  construction 

126,329 

128,870 

198,366 

117,652 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  interest 

payment 

Operation 

02.01 

Operating  expenses . 

279,557 

294,345 

325,876 

341,610 

02.02 

Leasing . . 

34,378 

43,775 

63,900 

87,800 

02.03 

Maintenance  of  real  property 

331,134 

352,883 

320,834 

355,200 

0205 

Mortgage  insurance  premiums  ,  . 

104 

98 

90 

90 

02.91 

Total  operation,  maintenance,  and 

interest  payment _ 

645,173 

691,101 

710,700 

784,700 

03.01 

Reimbursable  program  . 

13,331 

32,528 

9,728 

10,065 

10.00 

Total  obligate  , 

784,833 

852,499 

918,794 

912,417 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  o 

f 

year 

21.40 

For  completion  of  poor  year  budget 

plans . . . 

.  -144,366 

-163,770 

-193,389 

-164,223 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans 

-11,037 

22.40 

Unnhlioated  balance  transferred  net 

-75 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

24  40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans  ... 

163,770 

193,389 

164,223 

54,771 

24  40 

Available  to  finance  subsequent  yer 

budget  plans . 

11,037 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing  .  . 

6,981 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross).. 

822,180 

871,081 

889,628 

802365 

Budget  authority- 

Currant 

4000 

Appropriation.. 

798,321 

866,018 

879,900 

792,900 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (unobligated 

balances)  . — 

-11,037 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-33,270 

4200 

Transferred  from  other  accounts 

27,370 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) .  .... 

732,421 

854,981 

879,900 

792300 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections  . 

29,759 

16,100 

9,728 

10,065 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligate  . . . 

784,833 

852,499 

918,794 

912,417 

7240 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

597,933 

549,465 

547,864 

589,730 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

.  -549,465 

-547,864 

-589,730 

—  576,682 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

42 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

833,343 

854,100 

876,928 

925,465 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

8810  Federal  funds _  -28,326  -16,100  -9,728  -10.065 

88  40  Non-Federal  sources _ _  -1,433  . 
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83.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-29,759 

-16,100 

-9,728 

-10,065 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) ... 

792,421 

854,981 

879,900 

792,900 

90.00 

Outlays .  .. . 

803,584 

838,000 

867,200 

915,400 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


06.01 

Direct 

Construction; 

Construction  of  new  housing .. 

96,503 

126,297 

42,420 

107,562 

06.02 

Construction  ‘improvements . . 

31,036 

55,438 

2,000 

06.03 

Ptomni - 

3,100 

6,200 

6,200 

6,200 

06.91 

Total  construction  „ 

130,639 

174,917 

169,200 

8,200 

07.01 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  interest 
payment- 
Operation; 

Operating  expenses . . . . 

279,557 

294,345 

325,876 

341,610 

07.02 

Leasing . . 

34,378 

43,775 

63,900 

87,800 

07.03 

Maintenance  of  real  property _ 

331,134 

352,883 

320,834 

355,200 

07.05 

Mortgage  insurance  premiums 

104 

98 

90 

90 

07.91 

Total  operation,  maintenance,  and 
interest  payment 

645,173 

691,101 

710,700 

784,700 

08.01 

Reimbursable . .. . 

29,759 

16,100 

9,728 

10,065 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan . 

805,571 

882,118 

889,628 

802,965 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Mortification  code  17-0703—0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  «SL 

1992  tst 

1993  «SL 

21.0 

Direct  obligations.- 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

1,626 

2,620 

2,843 

3,100 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  charges . . . .. . 

172,980 

185,610 

197,018 

205,212 

25.0 

Other  services; 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds . 

85,808 

92,639 

135,806 

142,697 

25.0 

Contracts..  . . . 

196,993 

322,468 

296,943 

317,630 

25.0 

Other 

180117 

77,891 

65,623 

102,055 

31.0 

Equipment 

14,481 

20,598 

22,638 

24,531 

32.0 

Land  and  structures.  . . 

119,393 

118,047 

188,105 

107,040 

43.0 

Interest  and  dividends 

104 

98 

90 

87 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations.. . 

771,502 

819,971 

909,066 

902,352 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations  . 

13,331 

32,528 

9,728 

10,065 

999 

Total  obligations . . . 

784,833 

852,499 

918,794 

912,417 

Family  Housing,  Air  Force 

[(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS)] 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Air  Force  for  construction, 
including  acquisition,  replacement,  addition,  expansion,  extension  and 
alteration  and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  including  debt  pay¬ 
ment,  leasing,  minor  construction,  principal  and  interest  charges,  and 
insurance  premiums,  as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows;  for  Construc¬ 
tion,  [$162,957,000]  $ 172,100,000 ;  for  Operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  debt  payment,  [$771,442,000]  $909,400,000;  in  all 

[$934,399,000]  $1,081,500,000.  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided 
for  construction  shall  remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995; 
Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Family  Hous¬ 
ing,  Air  Force”  under  Public  Law  100-202,  $1,941,000  is  hereby  re¬ 
scinded’  Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  “Family 
Housing,  Air  Force”  under' Public  Law  100-447,  $167,000  is  hereby 
rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
“Family  Housing,  Air  Force”  under  Public  Law  101-148,  $43,856,000 
is  hereby  rescinded]  1996. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  as  follows:  for  Construction, 
$188,000,000;  for  Operation  and  maintenance,  and  for  debt  payment, 
$979,000,000;  in  all  $1,167,000,000,  to  become  available  for  obligation 
on  October  1,  1992:  Provided,  That  the  amount  provided  for  construc¬ 
tion  shall  remain  available  until  September  SO,  1997.  (10  U.S.C.  2824, 
2827-29,  2831 ,  2852-54,  2857,  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1991;  additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Wentiftitwi  code  57-0704-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  «t  1992  tst  1993  tst 


Program  by  activities: 
Direct  program: 
Construction: 


01 01 

Construction  of  new  housing  ... 

17,155 

11,134 

22,570 

12,995 

01.02 

Construction  improvements..., 

32,135 

171,946 

174,299 

172,957 

01.03 

Planning _ 

5,047 

6,838 

8,192 

11,662 

0191 

Total  construction 

54,337 

189,918 

205,061 

197,614 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  interest 

payment- 

Operation; 

02.01 

Operating  expenses .. . .  .. 

355,172 

348,808 

389,708 

398,970 

02.02 

Leasing _ _ 

79,289 

110,911 

140,900 

169,200 

02.03 

Maintenance  of  real  property. 

315,112 

311,642 

378,712 

410,760 

02.05 

Mortgage  insurance  premiums.. 

81 

81 

80 

70 

02.91 

Total  operation,  maintenance, 

and  interest  payment . 

749,654 

771,442 

909,400 

979,000 

03.01 

Reimbursable  program. 

9,032 

9,500 

8,311 

8,275 

10.00 

Total  obligations . . .. . 

813.023 

970860 

1.122,772 

1,184,889 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

-10,443 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year 

21.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans 

-51,293 

-125,026 

-98,065 

-65,104 

2140 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans. 

-34,789 

-45,964 

2240 

Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net 

-18,692 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

23.80 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  99-177  in 

unobligated  balances  (discretionary 

program)  .,  ... 

1,589 

2440 

For  completion  ol  prior  year  budget 

plans . .  . . 

125,026 

98,065 

65,104 

55,490 

2440 

Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 

hnriget  ftorci 

45,964 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

8,650 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

*79,036 

897335 

1,089311 

1,175375 

Budget  authority- 
Currant 


40.00 

Appropriation 

870,004 

934,399 

1,081,500 

1,167,000 

40  36 

Appropriation  resanded  (unobligated 

balances) . 

-45,964 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) ........... _ 

870,004 

888,435 

1,081300 

1,167,000 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections..  .  . 

9,032 

9300 

8311 

8375 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 


7100 

Total  obligations . . . 

813,023 

970,860  1,122,772 

1,184,889 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year ...  . 

572,036 

421,972  473,932 

577,393 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year .... 

-421,972 

-473,932  -577,393 

-626,607 

77.00 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts... . . 

-695 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts 

-10,443 

. 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . . . 

951,949 

918,900  1,019,311 

1,135,675 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  ?nd  outlays.- 


Deductions  for  offsetting  collections; 


8810 

88.30 

Federal  funds . 

Trust  funds  . 

-7,835 

-16 

-8,265 

-7,231 

-7,199 

88  40 

Non-Federal  sources _ 

-1,181 

. -1335 

-1,080 

- 1,076 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-9,032 

-9,500 

-8,311 

-8,275 

89  00 

Budget  authority  (net) 

870,004 

888,435 

1,081,500 

1,167,000 

90.00 

Outlays  (net)  .... 

942,917 

909,400 

1.011,000 

1,127,400 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Direct 

Construction; 


06.01 

Construction  of  new  housing 

7,397 

5.957 

24.864 

9.525 

06.02 

Construction  improvements.. 

111.693 

151,000 

141,236 

168.518 

06.03 

Planning . . 

8.000 

6.000 

6.000 

9,957 

06  91 

Total  construction . . 

127,090 

162,957 

172,100 

188.000 
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FAMILY  HOUSING  DEFENSE — Cortinued 
F«hra)  Fund*— Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


General  and  special  funds — Continued 

Family  Housing,  Air  Force — Continued 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Operation,  maintenance,  and  interest 


payment: 

Operation: 


07.01 

Operating  expenses . . . 

355,172 

348,808 

389,708 

398,970 

07.02 

Leasing  . .  . 

79.289 

110,911 

140,900 

169,200 

07.03 

Maintenance  of  real  property . 

315,112 

311,642 

378,712 

410,760 

07.05 

Mortgage  insurance  premiums 

81 

81 

80 

70 

07.91 

Total  operation,  maintenance, 

and  interest  payment . 

749,654 

771,442 

909,400 

979,000 

08.01 

Reimbursable  program .  .... . 

9,032 

9,500 

8,311 

8,275 

08.93 

Total  obligations .. . 

885,776 

943,899 

1,089,811 

1,175,275 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-0704-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

Direct  obligations: 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

2,999 

3,157 

3,607 

3,860 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things.. 

5,997 

6,314 

7,216 

7,720 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others  . . 

169,422 

160,524 

211,298 

232,125 

Other  services 

25.0 

Contracts . 

217,400 

228,897 

261,563 

279,837 

25.0 

Other 

119,945 

126,288 

144,311 

154,393 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . 

11,994 

12,629 

14,431 

15,438 

31.0 

Equipment.  .......  ... 

37,482 

39.465 

45,097 

48,248 

32.0 

Land  and  structures 

219,261 

363,564 

403,488 

409,904 

43.0 

Interest  and  dividends 

19,491 

20,522 

23,450 

25,089 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

803,991 

961,360 

1,114,461 

1,176,614 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations . . 

9,032 

9,500 

8,311 

8,275 

99.9 

Total  obligations . 

813,023 

970,860 

1,122,772 

1  184,889 

Family  Housing,  Defense  Agencies 

[(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS)  3 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  activities  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  departments)  for 
construction,  including  acquisition,  replacement,  addition,  expansion, 
extension  and  alteration  and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  leasing, 
and  minor  construction,  as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows:  for  Con¬ 
struction,  [$500,0003  $ 200,000,  for  Operation  and  maintenance, 
[$20,514,0003  $26,000,000,  in  all  [$21,014,0003  $26,200,000.  Provided, 
That  the  amount  provided  for  construction  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  [1995  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  “Family  Housing,  Defense  Agencies”  under  Public  Law 
101-148,  $300,000  is  hereby  rescinded3  1996. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  for  Operation  and  maintenance, 
$26,800,0000,  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992. 
( Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991;  additional  authoriz¬ 
ing  legislation  to  be  proposed. ) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0706-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program- 
Construction: 

01.01  Construct 'ion  of  new  housing. 

2 

395 

186 

15 

01.02 

Construction  improvements . 

44 

248 

43 

2 

01.91 

Total  construction. 

46 

643 

229 

17 

02.01 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  interest 
payment 

Operation-. 

Operating  expenses . 

2.007 

1,992 

3,397 

3,329 

02.02 

Leasing 

17,796 

17,897 

21,664 

22,559 

02.03 

Maintenance  of  real  property...  .. .. 

759 

626 

939 

912 

02.91 

03.01 

Total  operation,  maintenance; 
and  interest  payment. 
Reimbursable  program . 

20,562 

535 

20,515 

800 

26,000 

800 

26,800 

800 

10.00 

Total  obligations . 

21,143 

21,958 

27,029 

27,617 

Financing: 

17.00  Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations . . 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year: 

21.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

21.40  Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans... 

22.40  Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net . 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year- 

23.80  Reduction  pursuant  to  P  L  99-177  in 
unobligated  balances  (discretionary 

program) . . . 

24  40  for  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . . 

24.40  Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 

budget  plans . . . 

25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing . . . 


-22 


-93  -197  -56  -25 

-3  -300  . . . . . 

-130  . .  . . 


3  ... . . 

197  56  25  8 

3C0  . 

263  .  _ . 


39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

21,659 

21,515 

27,000 

27,600 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation . 

21,124 

21,015 

26,200 

26,800 

40.36 

Appropriation  rescinded  (unobligated 

balances)  ...  . . . 

-300  .. 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted)..  . 

21,124 

20,715 

26,200 

26,800 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collectiotts  . 

535 

800 

800 

800 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations  ... 

21,143 

21,958 

27,029 

27,617 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . . 

10,218 

11,747 

14,805 

18,534 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  . . 

-11,747 

-14,805 

-18,534 

-21,551 

7700 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts  . ..... 

-885 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts _ 

-22 

8700 

Outlays  (gross) . 

18,709 

18,900 

23,300 

24,600 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10 

Federal  hinds . . . . 

-535 

-800 

-800 

-800 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-535 

-800 

-800 

-800 

89  00 

Budget  authority  (net)  . .. 

21,124 

20,715 

26,200 

26,800 

90.00 

Outlays  (net).. . . 

18,174 

18,100 

22.500 

23.800 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Direct: 

Construction: 

06.01 

Construction  of  new  housing . 

10 

400 

160 

06,02 

Construction  improvements . 

200 

100 

40 

. 

06.91 

Total  construction . 

210 

500 

200 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  interest 

payment- 

Operation: 

07.01 

Operating  expenses 

2,007 

1,992 

3,397 

3,329 

0702 

Leasing . . 

17,796 

17,897 

21,664 

22,559 

07.03 

Maintenance  of  real  property . . 

759 

626 

939 

91? 

07.91 

Total  operation,  maintenance, 

and  interest  payment . 

20,562 

20,515 

26,000 

26.800 

08.01 

Reimbursable  program . 

535 

800 

800 

800 

08.93 

Total  budget  plan  . 

21,307 

21,815 

27,000 

27,600 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  cod*  97-0706-0-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Direct  obligations 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things..  . 

198 

300 

503 

514 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others.. 

12,859 

13,302 

17,857 

18,317 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscella¬ 

neous  charges . . . 

1.216 

1,343 

1,373 

1,396 

25.0 

Other  services:  Contracts 

5,358 

4,810 

5,219 

5.485 

260 

Supplies  and  materials  . . 

784 

684 

860 

892 

31.0 

Equipment  . . ..... 

147 

76 

188 

196 

32.0 

Land  and  structures . .. . .. . 

46 

643 

229 

17 

990 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations 

20,608 

21,158 

26,229 

26,817 
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99.0  Reimbursable  obligations .  535  800  800  800 

99.9  Total  obligations . . . .  21,143  21,958  27,029  27,617 


Public  enterprise  funds: 

Homeowners  Assistance  Fund,  Defense 

For  use  in  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  1013(d)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-754,  as  amended),  [$5,100,000] 
$84,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Further,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  $85,000,000,  to  become  available 
for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992  and  to  remain  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  until  expended  (Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act ,  1991; 
additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  Of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-4090-0-3-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities. 

Operating  expenses: 

01.01 

Payment  to  homeowners  (private  sale 

and  foreclosure  assistance) . 

528 

1,073 

1,955 

3,190 

01.02 

Other  operating  costs. 

3,346 

6,019 

21,483 

33,405 

01.91 

Total  operating  expenses 

3,874 

7,092 

23,438 

36,595 

Capital  investment: 

02.01 

Acquisition  of  real  property 

2,408 

22,084 

60,562 

48,405 

02.02 

Mortgages  assumed . . 

1,827 

1,435 

5,000 

5,000 

02.91 

Total  capital  investment 

4,235 

23,519 

65,562 

53,405 

03.01 

Reimbursable  program  . 

5 

101 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

8,114 

30,712 

89,000 

90,000 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations  . . 

-183 

. 

. 

21.90 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year  Fund  balance.. 

-1,022 

-20,432 

-7,651 

-9,531 

22.90 

Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net . 

. 

-11,000  .. 

24.90 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

Fund  balance . . 

20,432 

7,651 

9,531 

10,791 

32.47 

Balance  of  authority  to  borrow  withdrawn 

4,574 

4,287 

3,120 

4,240 

39.00 

Budget  itrthority  (gross) . 

31,915 

11,211 

94,000 

95,500 

Budget  authority- 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation.. 

5,100 

5,100 

84,000 

85,000 

42.00 

Transferred  from  other  accounts _ 

20,000 

. 

— 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) ........ _ 

25,100 

5,100 

84,000 

85,000 

Permanent 

67.15 

Authority  to  borrow  (Indefinite) 

1327 

1,435 

5,000 

5,000 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . . . . 

4,988 

4,683 

5,000 

5,500 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00 

Total  obligations...  , 

8,114 

30,712 

89,000 

90,000 

72.90 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  Fund  bal¬ 

ance. . .. 

509 

1,484 

26,313 

97,313 

7490 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  Fund  bal¬ 

ance 

-1,484 

-26,313 

-97,313 

-138,313 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts 

-183 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

6.956 

5,883 

18,000 

49,000 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88  10 

Federal  funds 

-5 

-101  . 

88  40 

Non-Federal  sources . . . 

-4,983 

-4,582 

-5,000 

-5,500 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections. . . 

-4,988 

-4,683 

-5,000 

-5,500 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . . 

26,927 

6,535 

89,000 

90,000 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . 

1,968 

1,200 

13,000 

43,500 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

identification  code  97-4090-0-3-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

11.8 

Personnel  compensation:  Special  personal 

services  payments . 

655 

901 

601 

474 

21  0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons..  ...... 

66 

29 

28 

31 

25.0  Other  services:  Other . 

32.0  Land  and  structures . . 

42.0  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities  . 

99.0  Subtotal,  direct  obligations. _ 

25.0  Other  services . . 

42.0  Insurance  daims  and  indemnities . 

99.0  Subtotal  obligations,  revolving  ac¬ 
counts . 

99  9  Total  obligations . 


2,625 

4,811 

76,368 

77,800 

4,235 

23,972 

11,477 

11,148 

528 

898 

526 

547 

8,109 

30,611 

89,000 

90,000 

5 

34 

67 

5 

101 

8,114 

30,712 

89,000 

90,000 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  funds: 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-0800-0-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  est. 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations  .. .  . 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  9,311  8,962  8,962  8,962 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  and  of  year .  -8,962  -8,962  -8,962  -8,962 

90  00  Outlays ... . . . .  349  .... . 


This  appropriation  provided  dollars  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  purchase  from  the  Treasury  of  excess  foreign  currencies. 


REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

Federal  Funds 

Public  enterprise  funds: 

National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-4555-0-3-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

Program  by  activities: 

Program  expenses. 

01.01 

Acquisition  and  relocation  . 

174,356 

180,000 

76,700 

76,000 

0102 

Operating  expenses . 

32,000 

32,700 

0103 

Research  grants 

14,204 

10,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations . . 

188,560 

190,000 

108.700 

108,700 

Financing: 

17  00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

-26,602 

21  90 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year  .  . 

-309,790 

-249,790 

-249,790 

21.90 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year  Fund  balance . 

-436,036 

24.90 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

Fund  balance  . . . . 

309,790 

249,790 

249,790 

249,790 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) 

35,712 

130,000 

108,700 

108,700 

Budget  authority. 

Current 

40.00  Appropriation .  10,000 


Permanent 


68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections  . 

35,712 

120,000 

108,700 

108,700 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00 

Total  obligations 

188,560 

190,000 

108,700 

108,700 

72.90 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

267,257 

304,706 

370,806 

367,506 

74.90 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.  Fund  bal¬ 

ance....... 

-304,706 

-370,806 

-367,506 

-365,906 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexprred  accounts . 

-26,602 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) . 

124,509 

123,900 

112,000 

110,300 
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Part  Four-528 


REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS — Continued 
Ftdtnl  Fund*— Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Public  enterprise  funds — Continued 

National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund — Continued 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 

identification  code  97-4555-0-3-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  out¬ 
lays.- 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections. 

83.40  Non-Federal  sources _ _ .. _  -35,712  -120,000  -108,700  -108,700 

88.90  Total,  offsetting  collections . .  -35,712  -120,000  -108,700  -108,700 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) . 

90.00  Outlays  (net) .  88,797  3,900  3,300  1,600 


The  National  Defense  Stockpile  is  planned  and  operated 
under  the  authority  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Stockpile  is  to  decrease  or 
preclude  a  dangerous  and  costly  dependence  by  the  United 
States  upon  foreign  sources  for  supplies  of  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  materials  in  times  of  national  emergency.  The  quantities 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  are  to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  during 
a  national  emergency  situation  that  would  necessitate  a  total 
mobilization  of  the  economy  for  a  sustained  conventional 
global  war  of  indefinite  duration. 

The  National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  provides 
for  the  financing  of  acquisition  and  upgrading  of  strategic  and 
critical  stockpile  materials,  and  all  related  expenses  such  as 
transportation,  development  of  specifications,  testing,  quality 
studies,  and  relocations  of  materials.  Operational  expenses 
will  be  financed  commencing  in  1992. 


Revenue  and  Expense  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97—4555—0—3—051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

0101 

Revenue  . . 

43,617 

108,700 

108,700 

0102 

Expense 

-102,878 

-190,000 

-108,700 

0109 

Net  income  or  loss .... 

-59,261 

-81,300 

Financial  Condition  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Wentifation  code  97-4555-0-3-051 

1989  actual 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

Assets: 

Fund  balance  with  Treasury  and  cash 

1000 

Fund  balance  with  Treasury 

703,293 

614,496 

575.000 

535,000 

1099 

Subtotal,  fund  balance  with  Treasury 

703,293 

614,496 

575,000 

535,000 

Accounts  receivable: 

1100 

Federal  agencies . 

1110 

Public 

3,795,684 

23,777 

25,000 

25,000 

1199 

Subtotal,  accounts  receivable 

3,795,684 

23,777 

25,000 

25,000 

Inventories: 

1320 

Stockpiled  materials .  . . 

4,503,992 

3,896,215 

3,936,215 

3,976,215 

1399 

Subtotal,  inventories  .  . . 

4,503,992 

3,896,215 

3.936,215 

3,976,215 

1999 

Total  assets . . 

9,002,969 

4,534,488 

4,536,215 

4,536,215 

Liabilities: 

Accounts  payable: 

2010 

Public . 

272,272 

1,740 

4,500 

4,500 

2099 

Subtotal,  accounts  payable.. . . 

272,272 

1,740 

4,500 

4,500 

Unearned  revenue  (advances) 

2410 

Pubic .  . . 

122,383 

125,000 

125,000 

2499 

Subtotal,  unearned  revenue  (ad¬ 

vances)  . . 

122,383 

125,000 

125,000 

2999 

Total  liabilities 

272,272 

124,123 

129,500 

129,500 

Equity 

Appropriated  fund  equity- 
Unexpended  financed  budget  authority 
(accrual  basis): 

3199  Invested  capital .  3,795,684  3,896,215  3,936,215  3,976,215 


Revolving  fund  equity- 


Revolving  fund  balances: 

3210 

Cumulative  results 

436,036 

514,150 

470,500 

430,500 

3299 

Subtotal,  revolving  fund  balances. ...» 

436,036 

514,150 

470,500 

430,500 

3999 

Total  equity . 

4,231,720 

4,410,365 

4,406,715 

4,406,715 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  axle  97-4555-0-3-051 

1990  actual 

1991  ast 

1992  est 

1993  est 

11.1 

FuB-time  permanent. . 

9,000 

9,050 

12.1 

Personnel  benefits:  Qvian  _ 

, , ,, 

.  _. 

2,000 

2,010 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

. 

600 

620 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . . . 

4 

3,000 

1,000 

1,050 

23,2 

Rental  payments  to  others . 

. 

19,200 

19,760 

25.0 

Other  services.  Other . 

119 

789 

816 

843 

260 

Supplies  and  materials........ 

174,233 

176,211 

76,084 

75,367 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  .......... 

14,204 

10,000  . 

99.9 

Tota>  obligations 

188,560 

190,000 

108,700 

108,700 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  workyear* 

Full-time  equivalent  employment.. .  .  . .  282  282 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours . . .. . -  - - -  4  4 


William  Lancer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  Revolving  Fund 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-4093-0-3-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities. 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  dass  25.0) _ 

1,406 

5,860 

5,050 

5,250 

Financing: 


17  00  Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations .  -24 


21.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year.  Fund  balance . . . 

24.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

Fund  balance . 

39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) 

-1,334 

4,864 

4,912 

-4,864 

3,864 

4,860 

-3,864 

3,865 

5,051 

-3,865 

3,866 

*251 

Budget  authority: 

68.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections)  . 

4,912 

4,860 

5,051 

5,251 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations 

1,406 

5,860 

5,050 

5,250 

72.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations,  start 

of  year . 

-3,479 

-2,479 

-2,480 

74.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations,  end 

of  year.  . . . 

3,479 

2,479 

2,480 

2,481 

78.00  Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts 

-24 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) . . . 

4,861 

4,860 

5,051 

5,251 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections- 

88.10  Federal  funds . . . 

-2,772 

-1,312 

-1,364 

-1,418 

88.40  Norvfedera!  sources.. 

-2,140 

-3,548 

-3,687 

-3,833 

88  90  Total,  offsetting  collections . . 

-4,912 

-4,860 

-5,051 

-5,251 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) . 

90.00  Outlays  (net) . 

-51 

The  Government-owned  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing 
Plant  at  Rolla,  ND,  is  the  only  facility  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  which  has  the  capability  to  produce  all  types  of 
jewel  bearings  in  quantity. 
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Laundry  Service,  Naval  Academy 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-4002-0-3-051 


1990  actual  1991  «t 


1992  est 


1993  est 


Prof  ram  by  activities: 
10.00  Total  obligations . 


Financing: 

2190  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year  Fund  balance . . 

22.90  Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net . 

24.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

Fund  balance . . . 


2,533 

-173 

210 


2,622 

-210 

210 


-210 

210 


39.00 


Budget  authority  (gross).. 


4570 


2,622 


Budget  authority- 

60.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections) . 


4,912 


4,460 


5,051 


5,251 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . 

72  90  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year-  Fund  bal¬ 
ance . . 


2,533 

430 


2,622 

218 


73.90  Fund  balance . . 

74.90  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year-  Fund  bal¬ 

ance . . 


218 

-218 


87.00 


Outlays  (gross).. 


-218 

2,745 


-218 

2,622 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 
Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10  Federal  funds . 

88  40  Non-Federal  sources . 


-265 

-2,305 


-257 

-2,365 


Total  offsetting  collections .  -2,570 

175 


-2,622 


89.00  Budget  authority  (net) . '. . 

90.00  ftjtlays  (net) . 


Identification  code  17-4002—0—3-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

Personnel  compensation.- 

11.1 

Full-time  permanent  . 

1.108 

925 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

458 

623 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation. 

96 

97 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

1,662 

1,645 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits . . 

242 

221 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . 

4 

5 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others. 

192 

200 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

37 

25 

25.0 

Other  services  Other  . 

85 

44 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials. 

253 

461 

31.0 

Equipment  ....  .  . 

58 

21 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

2,533 

2,622 

1992  est 


1993  est 


Personnel  Summary 


Total  compensable  worVyears 

Futt-time  equivalent  employment _ _  78  73 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours . . . .  4  4 


Identification  cade  97-4950-0-4-051 


1990  actual  1991  est. 


1992  e 


Program  by  activities: 


The  Naval  Academy  laundry  is  operated  to  provide  laundry 
service  for  Naval  Academy  activities  and  personnel. 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-4950-0-4-051 


1990  actual  1991  ast. 


1992  est 


1993  e 


Ul.Ul 

01.02 

UycUJlWWS  . . . . 

Renovation . „ . .  . . . . 

15,200 

13,700 

122,000 

10.00 

Total  obligations. 

56,700 

56,900 

166,800 

Financing: 

21.90 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year......  ,  . . . .  . . . . 

25,600 

-  35,300 

24.90 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

25,600 

35,300 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) . 

84300 

66,600 

68,200 

Budget  authority* 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation 

63,300 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . . . .  ..  _ 

14300 

66,600 

68,200 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations  . . . 

56,700 

56,900 

166,800 

72.90 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year:  Fund  bal¬ 

ance . . . . . 

19,200 

27,400 

74  90 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.  Fund  bal¬ 

ance. . . . .  .  . . 

-19,200 

-27,400 

-104,608 

87,00 

Outlays  (gross) . .. . . 

37,500 

48,700 

89,600 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10 

Federal  funds . 

-82,300 

-66,600 

-68,200 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections . _ . . 

-82,300 

-66,600 

-68.200 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net)  .  ..... 

-63,300 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . 

-44,800 

-17,900 

21,400 

1993  ast 


Personnel  compensation: 

11.1 

Full-time  permanent . 

16,687 

17,354 

18,049 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation . . 

988 

1,028 

1,069 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation . 

17,675 

18,382 

19,118 

121 

Civilian  personnel  benefits . 

3,429 

3,566 

3,709 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  . . ..... 

386 

402 

416 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things.  . . . 

19 

20 

21 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 

ous  charges .  . 

6,035 

6,276 

6,527 

25.0 

Other  services..  . . . 

27,276 

26,299 

134,874 

25.0 

Other  services... 

24 

25 

26 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . 

1,856 

1,930 

2,109 

999 

Total  obligations . . 

56,700 

56,900 

166,800 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment 

1,272 

1,272 

1,272 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holi¬ 
day  hours  _ 


96 


96 


Pentagon  reservation  maintenance  revolving  fund 

For  the  Pentagon  Reservation  Maintenance  Revolving  Fund, 
$ 63,300,000 ;  to  become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992,  and 
to  remain  available  until  expended  (Additional  authorizing  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  proposed) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  STOCK  FUNDS 

Department  of  Defense  stock  funds  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  effective  1992. 

I ntragovem mental  funds: 

[Army  Stock  Fund] 

[For  the  Army  stock  fund;  $376,520,000  ]  (Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kfefrWcabofi  code  21-4991-0-4-051 


1990  actual 


1991  est 


1992  est 


1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

01.01  Ground  equipment  parts 


and 


supplies _ _ _ 

120,772 

01.02 

Aeronautical  supplies . 

268,556 

01.03 

Missile  parts  . 

52,932 

01.04 

Tank  and  automotive  supplies... 

545,438 

01.05 

Japan  area  supplies 

25,530 

01.06 

Korea  area  supplies.. 

193,426 

01.07 

Electronics  supplies . 

273,966 

101,223 

0108 

Retail,  map,  and  reserves .... 

0109 

Commissary  resale  .. 

2,260,599 

01.10 

Defense  supply  service  . . . 

20,015 

0111 

Western  command  supplies 

128,961 

0112 

Other  continental  U.S.  supplies. . 

419,366 

01.13 

European  area  supplies 

857,445 

01.14 

Southern  command  supplies. 

74,867 

01.15 

Army  material  command  depot 

01.16 

01.17 


01.18 

01.19 


level  reparables _ 

Cost  of  operations . 

Weapons,  special  weapons, 
chemical  and  fire  control  sup¬ 
plies  . . . 

Forces  command  supplies . 

Training  and  doctrine  command 
supplies _ 


213,648 

1,301,722 

859,145 


65,000 

187,100 

27,000 

374,400 

32.200 
200,600 
156,800 

15,600 

2,139,300 

24,000 

152.200 
432,500 
814,300 

69.200 

1,340,000 

703,900 


150,700 

1,085,000 

895,000 


10.00 


Total  obligations. 


7,717,611  8,864,800 


Financing: 


17.00 

22.90 

39.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 
tions 

-513,913 

266,000 

7,469,699 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 
net:  Fund  balance . 

Budgtt  authority 

(grow) . 

8,864,800 

Budgit  authority: 

Currant 

40.00 

Appropriation 

376420 

40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101511 

-74,020 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-114,000 

42  00 

Transferred  from  other  ac¬ 

counts . . 

78,900 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

-114,000 

381.400 

Permanent 

68  00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  coflections . 

7488,473 

8,483,400 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (Indefi¬ 

nite) .  . . 

195426  . 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays.* 

71.00  Total  obligations . 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year. 

Contract  authority _ 

Fund  balance . 

Obligated  balance  transferred, 
net 

Contract  authority . — 

Fund  balance . 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. 

Contract  authority . . . 

Fund  balance . . 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 
counts  . . 


7,717,611  8,884,800 


72.49 

72.90 


73.49 
73.90 

74.49 
74  90 
78.00 


1,498,732  1,693,958  1,693,958 

664,550  454,231  618,531 


-1,693,958 

-618,531 


-1,693,958  -1,693,958 

-454,231  -618,531 

-513,913  


87  00 


Outlays  (gross) . . .  7,218,792  8,700,500 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions.* 

88.10  Federal  funds  . . - . 

88.30  Trust  funds _ _ _ 

88.40  Non-Federa*  sources . 


-5,173,360  -5,794,783 

-193,273  -  268,869 

-2,021,840  -2,419,748 


88.90  Total,  offsetting  collections .  -7,388,473  -  8,483,400 


89  00  Budget  authority  (net).. 
90.00  Outlays . . 


81,226 

-169,681 


381,400 

217,100 


Identification  code  21-4991-0-4-051 


1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  est 


Unfunded  balance,  start  of  year _ _ _  1,498,732  1,693,958  1,693,958 

Contract  authority _  195,226  . 

Contract  authority  transferred  ... . . . . .  —1,693,958 


Unfunded  balance,  end  of  year.  ... 


1,693,958  1,693,958 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-4991-0-4-051 


1990  actual  1991  est 


1993  est 


Personnel  compensation: 

Full-time  permanent . . 

Other  than  full-time  permanent. 
Other  personnel  compensation.. 
Military  personnel . 


11.1 
11.3 
11.5 
11.7 

11.9  Total  personnel  compensation. 

12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits _ 

13.0  Benefits  for  former  personnel _ 

22.0  Transportation  of  things  . 

25.0  Other  services:  Other . . . 


31.0  Equipment.... . 

99.9  Total  obligations 


— 

196,555 

11,333 

4,308 

7,110 

219,306 

42,082 

1,077 

28,690 

145,013 

20,193 

756,219 

7,618,630 

7,622,177 

50,098 

78,926 

7,717,611 

8,864,800 

[Navy  Stock  Fund] 

[For  the  Navy  stock  fund;  $26,350,000  ]  (10  U.S.C.  2208;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identifiation  code  17-4911-0-4-051 


1991  est 


1992  est. 


1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 


01.01 

Ships,  ordinance,  and  electronics 

repair  parts 

197,763 

187,700 

0102 

Forms  and  printed  matter _ 

11,872 

14,200 

0103 

Ships  store  and  commissary 

stort  stock 

1,364,310 

1,436,200 

01.04 

Profits  from  salt  of  ships'  stores 

paid  to  ships'  store  profits, 
Navy 

26,909 

27,500 

01.05 

Ship  overhaul  material _ 

53,220 

54,200 

01.06 

Special  clearance  account 

1,393 

1,000 

01.07 

Fleet  material  support  office- 

Retail  commodities . 

1,645,506 

1,779,500 

0108 

Aviation  consumable  material . 

511,884 

587,600 

01.09 

Fuels  and  related  items . 

1464,520 

2412,200 

01.10 

Ship  depot  level  reparables  _ 

533,453 

589,800 

01.11 

Aviation  depot  level  repapbles.  . 

1,577,910 

1,666,300 

01.14 

01.15 

Amphfoous  supplies.  . . 

Cost  of  operations 

7,607 

7,200 

777,423 

10.00 

Total  obligations  (object 

class  25.0) . .  . 

7,296,347 

9,440,823 

Financing: 

22  90  Unobligated  balance  transferred, 
net.. 


226,000 


39.00 


Budgtt 

(gross) 


authority 


7,631,800  9,440423 


Budget  authority*. 

Current 

40.00  Appropriation . . 

40.75  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101*511 _ 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) 
Permanent 

68.00  Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  eolections . 


25400  26450 

-26,350 


-437,200 


-411,700  _ 

1,043400  9,440423 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71 00  Total  obligations.. . 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year: 
72.49  Contract  authority _ 


7,296,347  9,440,823  _ 

4,677,492  4,568,039  4,568,039 
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40.75 

Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511  . . 

gsgg - 

-264,210 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjusted) 

111,100 

887,900 

Permanent 

68  00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections 

9,309,250 

13,086,224 

69.15 

Contract  authority  (indefi¬ 

nite) . 

9,559 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

9,039,908 

13,974,124 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

72  49 

Contract  authority  . 

901,917 

911,476 

72.90 

Fund  balance . 

501,428 

179,016 

Obligated  balance  transferred, 

net; 

73.49 

Contract  authority 

73.90 

Fund  balance 

Obligated  balance  end  of  year 

74  49 

Contract  authority . 

-911,476 

-911,476 

7490 

Fund  balance. . 

-179,016 

-623,716 

87  00 

Outlays  (gross) 

9,352,762 

13,529,424 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions. 

88.10 

Federal  funds . 

-6,312,881 

-10,103,221 

8830 

Trust  funds 

-244,381 

-207,344 

88.40 

Non- Federal  sources 

-2,751,988 

-2775,659 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-9,309,250 

-13,086,224 

8900 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

120,659 

887,900 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . 

43,512 

443,200 

72.90 


73.49 
73.90 

74.49 
74  90 

87.00 


Fund  balance . 

Obligated  balance  transferred, 
net: 

Contract  authority . 

Fund  balance . 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

Contract  authority _ 

Fund  balance . — 


467,724 


Outlays  (gross). 


1,176,172 


4,568,039 

-467,724 


8,114,248  9,382723 


-4,568,039 

-525,824 


525,824 


-4,568,039 

-525,824 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 


88.10 

Federal  funds . 

-6,649,512 

-7,810,123 

88.30 

Trust  funds . . 

-1,406 

-136,200 

88.40 

Non- Federal  sources 

-1,392,582 

-1,494,500 

88,90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-8,043,500 

-9,440,823 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

-411,700 

90  00 

Outlays . 

70,748 

-58,100 

Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1992  est 


t993  est 


Unfunded  balance,  start  of  year .  4,677,492 

Balance  of  contract  authority  withdrawn..  - 109,454 
Contract  authority  transferred.  . 


4,568,039 


4,568,039 

-4,588,039 


Unfunded  balance,  end  of  year  ...  4,568,039  4,568,039 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
Identification  code  17-4911-0-4  -051  1990  actual  1991  est 


11.1 

11.3 

11.5 

117 

11.9 


Personnel  compensation- 

Full-time  permanent . 

Other  than  full-time  permanent  . 

Other  personnel  compensation . 

Military  personnel . 


Total  personnel  compensation 

12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits _ 

22.0  Transportation  of  things . 

25.0  Other  services...,. . . .  1,227,576 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials . .  5  982,106 

42.0  Insurance  claims  and  indemnities. 

99.9  Total  obligations . . . 


.  421,407 

20,196 

16,154 

26,009 

483,766 

83,796 

61,567 

153,080 

1,227,576 

1,379,207 

5  982,106 

7,313,474 

25,098 

27,500 

7,296,347 

9,440,823 

Identification  code  57-4921-0-4-051 

Program  by  activities. 


1992  est. 


1993  est 


0102 

Commissary . 

2,816,066 

2,865,200 

01.03 

Fuels  and  related  items... . 

2,671,665 

4,744,500 

01  04 

Air  Force  Academy  cadet  store 

4,794 

7,107 

01.05 

Medical-dental 

450.231 

509,273 

0106 

General  support. 

2,098,677 

1,991,198 

01  07 

Systems  support . 

998,475 

1,150,089 

0108 

Reparable  support  division 

1,667,057 

01.09 

Cost  of  operations . 

1,039,700 

10.00 

Total  obligations 

9,039,908 

13,974,124 

Financing: 

22.90  Unobligated  balance  transferred, 
net . 


390,000 


39.00 


Budget 

(gross). 


authority 


9,429,909  13,974,124 


Budget  authority: 
Current: 

40.00  Appropriation . 


111,100 


1,152,110 


911,476 

623,716 


-911,476 

-623716 


Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

1990  actual  199t  est  t992  est. 


Identification  code  57-4921-0-4-051 


Unfunded  balance,  start  of  year _ 

Contract  authority . . 

Contract  authority  transferred _ 

Unfunded  balance,  end  of  year... . 


901,917 

9,559 


911  476  911,476 

ZZ’Z  -911,476 


911,476  911,476 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-4921-0-4-051 


1990  actual  1991  est 


1992  est 


1993  est. 


[Air  Force  Stock  Fund] 

[For  the  Air  Force  stock  fund;  $1,152,110,000.]  (10  U.S.C.  2208 ; 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


11.1 

11.3 

11.5 

117 

11.9 
121 
220 

25.0 

25.0 

260 

31.0 

99.9 


Personnel  compensation 

Full-time  permanent . . 

Other  than  full-time  permanent. 
Other  personnel  compensation 
Military  personnel . 


417,301 

25,922 

9,027 

46,400 


Total  personnel  compensation  .... 
Civilian  personnel  benefits . 

498,650 

83  851 

Transportation  of  things 

33,036 

260,519 

Other  services: 

Contracts . . . 

18,201 

19,434 

Other  services . 

296,200 

Supplies  and  materials . 

8,818,434 

12,637,243 

Equipment. 

170,237 

178,227 

Total  obligations 

9,039,908 

13,974,124 

[Defense  Stock  Fund] 

[For  the  Defense  stock  fund;  $35,420,000.]  (10  U.S.C  2208;  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-4961-0-4  -051  1990  actual  199t  est  1992  est  1 993  est 

Program  by  activities; 


01.01 

Clothing  and  textiles. 

864,338 

713,400 

01.02 

Medical  and  dental  material,. 

834,623 

847,300 

01.03 

Subsistence......  . 

2,178,438 

1,889,500 

01.04 

General  supplies . 

610,552 

603,400 

01  05 

Industrial  supplies . 

425,613 

538,400 
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[Defense  Stock  Fund] — Continued 

Program  and  Financing  {in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


Identification  code  97-4961-0-4-051 


1990  actual 


1991  est 


1992  est 


1993  est 


12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits  . . 

. . . . 

130,918 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . 

555,810 

455,400 

25.0 

Other  services:  Other... 

219,798 

491,400 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials. .... 

11410,771 

12,048,500 

99.9 

Total  obligations.... 

12,086,379 

13,852,700 

01.06  Construction  supplies..., . 

01.07  Electronics . 

01.08  Base  operating  supplies . 

01 10  Fuels  and  related  items . . 

01.11  Cost  of  operations . . 


579,185 

404,862 

172,717 

6,016,051 


646,700 

486,000 

123.300 
7,153,400 

851.300 


Total  obligations.. 


1000 

Financing: 

22.90  Unobigated  balance  transferred, 
net:  Fund  balance _ _ _ 

39.00  Budget  authority 
(gross) . . 


12,086,379  13,852,700 


-682,000 


11,404,379  13452,700  _ 


INDUSTRIAL  FUNDS 

Department  of  Defense  industrial  funds  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  effective  1992. 


Budget  auttiority- 
Current : 

40.00  Appropriation .  400,000  35,420 

40.49  Portion  applied  to  Bquidate 

contract  authority _  -400,000  . 

40.75  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L 

101-511. . . . - .  -35,420 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts  - 195,000  . . 


[Army  Industrial  Fund] 

[For  the  Army  industrial  fund;  $151,100,000.]  (Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


43.00  Appropriation  (adjust id)  — 195,000  - ...... — 

Permanent 

6915  Contract  authority  (indefi¬ 
nite) _  1,018,181  . . . 

68.00  Spandtag  authority  from 

offsetting  collections .  10,581,198  13452,700 


Identification  code  21-4992-0-4-051 


1990  1 


1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations _ 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year: 

72.49  Contract  authority . 

72.90  Fund  balance . 

Obligated  balance  transferred, 

net 

73.49  Contract  authority . 

73  90  Fund  balance . . . 

Obligated  balance  end  of  year: 

74.49  Contract  authority . 

74.90  Fund  balance . . . 


12,086,379  13,852,700  . . 


4,384,915 

107,210 


-5,003,095 

-872,571 


5,003,095  5,003,095 

872,571  894,571 


-5,003,095 

-894,571 


-5,003,095 

-894,571 


87.00 


Outlays  (gross) .  10,702,838  13,830  700 


01.01 

01.05 

Depot  maintenance  activities _ 

Transportation  and  terminal  ac¬ 
tivity...  . ... 

2,065,332 

295,550 

516,991 

2,185,300 

298.800 

576.800 

01.08 

Armaments  command 

.  . . ....... 

10.00 

Total  obii cations. 

2,877,873 

-55,596 

-859,343 

3,060,900 

Financing: 

17  00  Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga¬ 
tions  . 

21.90 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
start  of  year-  Fund  balance.... 

-996,892 

-657,892 

22.90 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 
net:  Fund  balance 

-28,400 

657,892 

24.90 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year:  Fund  balance 

996,892 

657,892 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross). 


2459426 


2493,500  . . 


Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00  Appropriation . .  151,100  .... 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts  - 14,300  _ _ 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays- 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 

88 10  Federal  funds . 

88.30  Trust  funds . 

8840  Non-Federal  sources _ 


-10,074,295 

-297,625 

-209,278 


-13,362,700 

-305,000 

-185,000 


88.90 


Total,  offsetting  collections  - 10,581,198  - 13,852,700 


89.00  Budget  authority  (net)., 
90.00  Outlays  (net) . 


823,181 

121,640 


-22,000 


43.00  Appropriation  (adjust¬ 
ed) _  -14400  151,100 

Permanent 

68.00  Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections  ...  2,974.126  2442,400 


Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Unfunded  balance,  start  of  year 

Contract  authority _ 

Contract  authority  liquidate . 

Contract  authority  transferred . 


4,384,915 

1,018,181 

-400,000 


5,003,095  5,003,095 

ZZZ  -5,003,095 


Unfunded  balance,  end  of  year.. 


5,003,095  5,003,095 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 
7100  Total  obligations _ 

72.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obliga¬ 

tions,  start  of  year _ 

73  90  Obligated  balance  transferred, 

net:  Fund  balance . 

74.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obliga¬ 

tions,  end  of  year . 

78.00  Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 
counts  _ _ 


87,00  Outlays  (gross) 


2,877,873 

-742,333 

821.480 

-55,596 

2,901,424 


3,060,900  _ 

-821,480  -357,180 

_  357,180 

357,180  . 


2,596,600  _ 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays: 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 

Identification  code  97-4961-0-4-051 

1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est 

1993  est  »«J 

m  in 

Federal  funds . 

Trust  funds . .. 

-2,911,887 

-53,709 

-8,530 

-2,974,126 

-2,452,300  . . 

—  86  400  .  , . 

11.1 

11.3 

Personnel  compensation: 

Full-time  permanent . . 

Other  than  full-time  permanent 

652,317 

40,471 

88.40 

88  90 

Non-Federal  sources 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-3,700  . 

-2,542,400 

11.5 

11.7 

Other  personnel  compensation 

Mifriary  personnel 

14,094  ... _ _ 

19  600 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) _ 

-14,300 

151,100  ... _ _ 

-  90.00 

Outlays  (net) 

-72,702 

54,200  . . . 

11.9 


Total  personnel  compensation 


726,482 
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Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
identification  code  21-4992-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  «t  1993  est 


Personnel  compensation: 


11.1 

FuJMime  permanent .. 

1,096,782 

928,652 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent. 

55,604 

57,713 

11.5 

Othe*  persoooel  compensation . 

97,360 

45,864 

11.7 

Military  personnel . . . 

28,882 

11.9  Total  personnel  compensation  . 

12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits  ... . 

12.2  Personnel  benefits:  Military  personnel . 

12.2  Personnel  benefits:  Military  personnel _ 

13.0  Benefits  for  former  personnel . . 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . 

22.0  Transportation  of  things  . . .. . 

23  2  Rental  payments  to  others..™ . 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction - - - 

Other  services: 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 

hire  personnels . 

Other . 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials . 

31.0  Equipment . 


25.0 


25.0 


1,249,746 

1,061,111  . 

227,347 

172,155  . . 

9,628  . . . 

9  627  . 

300 

140 _ _ 

25,486 

23869  _ _ 

57,921 

44,867  . 

50,678 

8,865  . . . . 

1,918 

1,700  . . 

9,913 

11,257  . . 

550,721 

854,184 

630,602 

798,947  . . 

73,241 

64,550 

99.9 


Total  obligations .. 


2,877,873  3,060,900 


Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  worityears.* 

Full-time  equivalent  employment. 

44,135 

33,513  . 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime 
hours . 

and  holiday 

2,321 

1,591 

73.90  Obligated  balance  transferred, 

net  Fund  balance .  -31.661 

74.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obliga¬ 
tions,  end  of  year . .  1  079,043  ... . 

74.90  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year: 

Fund  balance... .  31,661 


87.00  Outlays  (gross) _  16,991,574  15,134,757 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays-. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  coltec 


88.10 

fans: 

Federal  funds . 

-17,049,810 

-15,115,162 

88.30 

Trust  funds 

—  82,541 

-2,839 

88.40 

Non-federal  sources.. _ 

-233.617 

-55,956 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-17,365,968 

-15,173,957 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

-100,000 

238  700 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . . 

-374,394 

-39,200 

Status  of  Direct  Loans  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktefltificjtK*  code  1 7-491 2-M-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Cumulative  balance  of  direct  loans  out¬ 
standing. 

1210  Outstanding,  start  of  year . . .  1,720,564  1,672,371 

1251  Repayments*  Repayments  and  prepayments  -48,193  -48,789 


1290  Outstanding,  end  of  year .  1,672,371  1,623,582 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-4912-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est. 


[Navy  Industrial  Fund! 

[For  the  Navy  industrial  fund;  $238,700,000.]  ( Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

identification  ode  17-4912-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 


01.01 

Printing . 

224,795 

241,725 

01.02 

Ordinance 

1,799,729 

1,801,262 

01.03 

Shipyards .  . 

3,833,748 

3,753,173 

01.04 

Military  Sealift  Command  .. 

2,213,949 

2,222,920 

01.05 

Research . . . 

4,220,914 

4,619,214 

01.06 

Base  services  . «... 

1,178,154 

1,236,639 

01.07 

Aircraft  maintenance  facilities, 

2,054,164 

2,128,937 

01.08 

Data  services . 

252,353 

241,591 

1000 

Total  obligations 

15,777,806 

16,245,461 

Financing: 

21.90 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year  Fund  balance .... 

-295,471 

-  1,735,440 

22.90 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net. 

24  90 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year-.  Fund  balance. 

1,735,440 

853,847 

31.00 

Redemption  of  debt . 

48,193 

48,789 

-853,847 

853,847 


39.00  Budget  authority 

(gross) .  17,265,968  15,412,657 


Personnel  Compensation- 


11.1 

full-time  permanent . 

5,317,751 

5,413,220 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent. 

145,071 

136,979 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

569,420 

514,652 

11.8 

Special  personal  services  payments 

11,273 

3,602 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

6,043,515 

6,068,453 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits . 

1,068,382 

1,127,391 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

293 

4,314 

210 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  . ....... 

269,752 

277,309 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . 

26,248 

29,307 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA . . 

3,582 

4,457 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others.. 

87,718 

93,129 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 

ous  charges _ _ _ 

649,161 

693,561 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

137,331 

143,614 

Other  services: 

25.0 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 

hire  personnel 

1,011 

1,948 

25.0 

Other . 

4,916,566 

4,859,283 

26,0 

Supplies  and  materials. 

2.309,996 

2.630,347 

31.0 

Equipment . 

264,251 

312,348 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

15,777,806 

16,245,461 

Personnel  Summary 


Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment .  178,194  172,096 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours.. .  13,985  13,426 


Budget  authority: 

Currant 

40.00  Appropriation . . .  238,700 

4100  Transferred  to  other  accounts  *  -100,000  _ _ 


43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted)  -100,000  238,700 

Permanent 

68.00  Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections.  ..  17,365,968  15,173,957 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations.. .  15,777,806  16,245,461  . 

72  10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obliga¬ 
tions,  start  of  year . . . —  -1,079,043  . . 

72.90  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year: 

Fund  balance .  134,725  .  31,661 


[Marine  Corps  Industrial  Fund] 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-4914  -0-4  -051  1990  actual  1991  est  199?  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Depot  maintenance  activities— Total  obli¬ 
gations . . .  118,740  110.370 

Financing: 

21.90  Unobligated  balance  available  start  of 

year.  Fund  balance .  -52.786  -51.179  -46,533 

22.90  Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net .  46.533 
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[Marine  Corps  Industrial  Fund}  — Continued 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  ctoflars) — Continued 


Identification  code  17-4914-0-4-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est  1992  est 

1993  est 

24.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 
Fund  balance . . . . . . 

51,179 

46,533  . 

39  00  Budget  authority  (gross). 

117,133 

105,724 

01.05 

Depot  maintenance _ 

3,390,409 

3,467,301  . 

. - . 

10.00 

Total  obligations. 

5,499,118 

5,746,101  , 

Financing: 

21.90  Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year:  Fund  balance  ... 

22.90  Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net 

-27,001 

-423,363 

-436,161 

436,161 

24  90 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year- Fund  balance  . 

423,363 

436,161 

* 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

Budget  authority: 

Currant 

41.00  Transferred  to  other  accounts . . .. 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) _ 

Permanent 

68  00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections _ 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71 00  Total  obligations - - 

72 10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations,  start 

of  year _ 

73.90  Obligated  balance  transferred,  net:  Fund 

balance _ 

74.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations,  end 
of  year . 

87.00  Outlays  (gross). . . 


(gross) . .  5,895,479  5,758*99 


Budget  authority: 

68.00  Spending  authority  from  off¬ 
setting  collections _  5,895,479  5,758,899  . 


-4,000 

-4,000  . 

121,133  105,724 


118,740 

110,370 

-28,328 

-28,727 

-22,781 

22,781 

28,727 

22,781 

119,139  104,424 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations _ _ 

72 10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obliga¬ 
tions,  start  of  year _ _ 

72.90  Obligated  balance  start  of  year: 

Fund  balance _ 

73  90  Obligated  balance  transferred, 

net-  Fund  balance _ 

74.10  Receivables  h  excess  of  obliga¬ 
tions,  end  of  year _ 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) - 


5,499,118 

5,746,101 

-358,567 

-360,565 

233,555 

360,565 

358,567 

360,565  . 

6,091,240  5,748,099 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10  Federal  funds _  -121,133  -105,722 

88.40  Non-federal  sources . . .  -2 


88.90  Total,  offsetting  collections .  -  121,133  -105,724 

89  00  Budget  authority  (net) .  -4,000  - 

90  00  Outlays  (net) .  -1,994  -1,300 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  cede  17-4914-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority 


88.10 
88.30 
88  40 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 

Federal  funds . . 

-5,787,888 

-83,137 

-24,454 

—  5,681,299 

Trust  funds . . . 

-52,000  . 

Non- Federal  sources 

-25,600 

88.90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-5,895,479 

-5,758,899 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) 

90.00 

Outlays  (nel) . . . 

195,761 

-10,800  . 

Personnel  compensation: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent.. .  43,102  43,217 

11.3  Other  than  full-time  permanent .  1,210  1,520 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation . .  4,732  4,433 

11.8  Special  personal  services  payments .  517  . 


11.9  Total  personnel  compensation . .  49,561  49,170 

12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits .  9,611  9,987 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons _  648  657 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others .  99  108 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 

ous  charges _  3,823  4,092 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction .  62  68 

25.0  Other  services.-  Other .  20,180  9,565 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials .  34.646  36,614 

310  Equipment . 110  109 


99.9  Total  obligations .  118,740  110,370 


Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  workyears- 

Fult-time  equivalent  employment . . 

.  1,713 

1,562 

FiMime  equivalent  of  overtime 

and  holiday 

hours . . 

.  187 

180 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-4922-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


11.1 

11.3 
11.5 

11.9 
12  1 
21.0 
22.0 

23.3 

24.0 


25.0 

25.0 

26.0 

31.0 

999 


Personnel  compensation. 


Full-time  permanent 

900,206 

917,626 

Other  than  tuft-time  permanent 

10,998 

10,796 

Other  personnel  compensation . . 

16,497 

16,193 

Total  personnel  compensation ....... 

927,701 

944,615 

Civilian  personnel  benefits _ _ 

106,133 

107,956 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

47,842 

48,580 

Transportation  of  things... . . 

1,650 

1,619 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  charges . . 

106,133 

107,956 

Printing  and  reproduction 

1,650 

1,619 

Other  services: 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 
hire  personnel . . 

5,499 

5,398 

Contracts . . ..... 

1,987,381 

1,943,208 

Supplies  and  materials.  ....... 

2,262,337 

52,792 

2,531,172 

53,978 

Equipment... 

Total  obligations .  5,499,118  5,746,101 


Personnel  Summary 


[Air  Force  Industrial  Fund} 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Total  compensable  workyears: 

Futt-time  equivalent  employment .  40,886  35,521 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours . . .  1,878  916 


Identification  code  57-4922-0-4-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

01.02  Uuntfcy  and  drycleaning _ 

01 03  Military  airlift  command.. 

01 04  San  Antonio  real  property  main- 
tenanct  agency _ 

9,396 

2,098,403 

910 

7,000 

2,271,800  _  .  .....  . 

[For  the 
Department 

[Defense  Industrial  Fund} 

Defense  Industrial  Fund;  $4,000,000.}  (JO  U.S.C.  2208; 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  199 1.) 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Personnel  Summary 


kfertifcatofl  cafe  97-4962-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

0101  Clothing  and  textile  center .  36,821  38,018 

01.02  Communication  services .  1,231,008  1,318,700 


Total  compensable  workyears 

Full-time  equivalent  employment..^. .  1,554  1,547 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 
hours .  24  38 


10.00 

Total  obligations . 

1,267,829 

Financing: 

2190 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year:  Fund  balance 

-105,869 

22.90 

Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net. 

24.90 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year-  Fund  balance 

122,411 

25.00 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) . 

134,371 

Budget  authority: 

Current 

40.00 

Appropriation 

41.00 

Transferred  to  other  accounts 

-29,200 

43.00 

Appropriation  (adjust- 

«D 

-29,200 

Permanent 

68.00 

Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections 

1413471 

1,356,718  . 

-122,411  -87,689  . 

.  87,689  . 

87,689  . . 

32,204  .  . 

1,354,200  . 


4,000 


4,000 

1,350,200 


Relation  ot  obligations  to  outlays: 


71.00 

72.10 

Total  Obligations , 

Receivables  in  excess  of  obliga¬ 
tions,  start  of  year . . 

1,267,829 

-87,600 

1,356,718 

. 

72  90 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year- 
Fund  balance  .. 

15,567 

30,185 

-30,185 

73  90 

Obligated  balanct  transferred, 
net:  Fund  balance 

74  90 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year: 
Fund  balance- . 

-15,567 

-30,185 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) ....  .. 

1,164,662 

1,342,100 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 
and  outlays 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions: 

88.10  Federal  funds.. .  -1,312,525  -1,348,500 

88.40  Non-Federal  sources .  -1,046  -1,700 


88.90  Total,  offsetting  collections  - 1,313,571  - 1,350,200 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) _ _  -29,200  4,000 

90.00  Outlays  (net) .  -148,909  -8,100 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Wentificatwi  cod*  97-4962-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  *st.  1992  et  1993  est. 


Personnel  compensation: 


11.1 

Full-time  permanent . 

32,168 

33,362  . . 

11.3 

Other  than  full-time  permanent . . 

422 

462  . 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation.. 

798 

1,777 

11.7 

Military  personnel  .. 

120 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensator _ 

33,388 

35,721  .  . .  . 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

6,883 

1,129 

8,305 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . . 

1,018 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things . 

21 

100  . . . 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others 

1,093 

1,214,022 

1,231  . . . 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  charges _ _ _ 

1,298,800 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction  . . 

19 

107 

25.0 

Other  services: 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 
hire  personnel 

409 

500 

25.0 

Other 

5,530 

4,816 

519 

7,907 

260 

Supplies  and  materials. 

2,929  , 

31.0 

Equipment 

100  . 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

1,267,829 

1,356,718 

Defense  Business  Operations  Fund 

For  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund, ,  $3,400,200,000.  Further, 
for  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund;  $2,273,200,000  to  become 
available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1992.  (Additional  authorizing 
legislation  to  be  proposed.) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-4930-0-4  -051  1990  actual  1991  rtt  1992  est.  1993  est 


Program  by  activities. 

Operating  expenses: 

0101  Supply  operations  . 40,139,866  38,079,582 

0102  Depot  maintenance  13,462  799  13,661,003 

0103  Base  support .  1.325,231  1  408.148 

01.04  Transportation  5.220,734  5,270,608 

01.05  Research  and  development 

activities . 4.684.048  4,768.590 

01.06  Reutiiizabon  and  marketing 

services .  249,600  247,700 

01.07  Industrial  plant  equipment 

services .  57.600  61.400 

01.08  Technical  information  services  . 44,900  45,900 

01  09  Printing  and  publication  serv¬ 
ices .  645,689  650,504 

01.10  Contract  auditing .  384,700 

01.11  Contract  management  .  1,127,900 

01.12  Financial  operations .  900,000  954,400 

0113  Information  services . . 1,532,357  1,585,141 

01.14  Commissary  resale  stocks .  6,472,254  6,703,968 

01.15  Commissary  operations .  980.141  949  100 

01.21  Supply  operations . . .  .„ .  571,200  403,100 

01.22  Depot  maintenance  . .  . .... . . .  428,200  392,000 

0123  Base  support . 41,700  26,000 

0124  Transportation .  21.900  11,500 

0125  Research  and  development 

activities  . .  96.900  99,200 

01 26  Reutilization  and  marketing 

services . 18.300  8.600 

01.27  Industrial  plant  equipment 

services . . . 2,700  1,500 

01.29  Printing  and  publication  serv¬ 
ices . 27,400  8,800 

01 30  Contract  auditing .  18,400 

01  32  Financial  operations . . . .  44.100  13,500 

01.33  Information  services . . . . .  3  600  14,600 


10.00  Total  obligations  (object 

class  25  0) . 76,971,219  76.895.844 

Financing: 

2190  Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year:  Fund  balance .  -  2.306,459 

22  90  Unobligated  balance  transferred, 

net .  -2,082,332  . 

24  90  Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year.  Fund  balance  . 2,306,459  2,692.468 

3100  Redemption  of  debt... . . . 48,271  47,896 


39  00  Budget  authority 

(gross) . . .  .  77,243,617  77429,749 


Budget  authority. 

Current 

40.00  Appropriation  . 3,400,200  2,273,200 

Permanent; 

68.00  Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections . 73,843,417  75,056,549 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

1  Total  obligations  . 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year' 

1  Contract  authority . . 

76,971,219 

76.895,844 

12,176,568 

3,286,182 

I  Fund  balance . . 

Obligated  balance  transferred, 
net 

i  Contract  authority . 

.  12,176,568 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Intrafrovemmental  funds — Continued 

Defense  Business  Operations  Fund — Continued 


26.0  Supplies  and  materials . . 47,462,155  45.341,774 

31.0  Equipment . .. . 1,294,038  1,192,384 

42.0  Insurance  daims  and  Indemnities .  . 28,000  29,000 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 


99.9  Total  reimbursable  obligations . .  « .  76,971,219  76,895,844 


ktertifeation  code  97-4930-0-4-051 

1990  s etui  1991  est  1992  est 

1993  est 

73.90  Fund  balance . 

1984.180  . 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year- 

74  4  9  Contract  authority  . 

.  -12,176,568  - 

-12,176,568 

74.90  Fund  balance . . 

3,286,182 

-  2,875,277 

87  00  Outlays  (gross) . 

. . .  75,669,217 

77,306,749 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions: 

88 10  Federal  funds  . . 

.  -64,425,756  - 

-65,366,294 

88.30  Trust  funds  .  . 

-1,272,193 

-1,276,934 

88  40  Non-Federal  sources . . 

-8,145,468 

-8,393,321 

88.90  Total,  offsetting  collections 

. . .  -73,843,417  - 

-75,056,549 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net)  . 

.  3,400,200 

2,273300 

90.00  Outlays  (net) 

1,825,800 

2,250,200 

Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-4930-0-4-051 

1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est 

1993  est 

Unfunded  balance,  start  of  year 

12,176,568 

Contract  authority  transferred 

12,176,568 

. 

Unfunded  balance,  end  of  year 

.  12,176,568 

12,176,568 

The  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  (DBOF)  incorporates 
selected  revolving  funds  previously  called  the  stock  and  indus¬ 
trial  funds  commencing  in  FY  1992.  The  Defense  Business 
Operations  Fund  finances  the  business  operations  of  industri¬ 
al,  commercial,  and  support  type  activities.  The  operating 
costs  of  the  DBOF  include  all  applicable  administrative,  cap¬ 
ital,  supplies  and  material  expenses  of  the  activities. 

The  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  allocates  support 
costs  using  business  accounting  techniques  to  provide  DOD 
managers,  at  all  levels,  many  of  the  management  tools  avail¬ 
able  to  the  private  sector.  The  improved  identification  of  the 
costs  of  doing  business  is  expected  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
these  operations. 


Personnel  Summary 


Total  compensable  woricyears: 

Fufi-bme  equivalent  employment _ _ _  _ _ _  324,485  338,130 

Fuft-dme  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday 

hours . . . .  . .  - .  17,321  16,824 


MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

These  funds  were  created  to  simplify  the  financing  and 
accounting  for  operations  supported  by  2  or  more  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  corpus  of  each  fund  consists  of  $1  million  except  for 
the  ADP  Equipment  Management  Fund  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1986  with  a  corpus  of  $100  million. 


ADP  Equipment  Management  Fund 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktentificatxxi  code  97-3910-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  «t  1992  est  1993  est 


Financing: 

21.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year- Fund  balance . . . . .  -120  -120  -120  -120 

24.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

Fund  balance _  120  120  120  120 

39.00  Budget  authority ........ . .  . . . . . . 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71.00  Total  Obligations . 


90.00  Outlays 


Navy  Management  Fund 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  cade  17-3980-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


identification  code  97-4  930-0-4  -051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Reimbursable  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation; 

11.1  Fuff-time  permanent . : .  10,17t,648  11,161,068 

11.3  Other  than  full-time  permanent .  321,684  357,286 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation .  614,887  634,948 

11.7  Military  personnel .  127,314  126,612 

11.8  Special  personal  services  payments .  3,661  3,733 


11.9  Total  personnel  compensation .  11,242,194  12,283,647 

Personnel  benefits: 

12.1  Civilian. . .  . . .  1,927,966  2,159,376 


Military- 

12.2  Accrued  retirement  benefits . 

12.2  Other  personnel  benefits _ _ 

13.0  Benefits  fcr  former  personnel . 

21 0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 
22.0  Transportation  of  things . . . 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA . . 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others . 


23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  charges .  - 

.  2,138,625 

2,157,896 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction . ...  .. 

148,753 

142,845 

25.0 

Other  services 

Payments  to  foreign  national  indirect 
hire  personnel 

89,513 

94,563 

250 

Purchases  from  industrial  funds  . 

16,177 

17,093 

25.0 

Contracts  . 

2,212,358 

2,604,041 

9,087,966 

25.0 

Other  ............  . . . . .  ., 

_  8,639,883 

9,391  9,737 

9,390  9,734 

5,456  5,761 

392,317  423,925 

1,227,939  1,194,143 

18940  29,651 

108  124  112,308 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Transportation  of  things  (total  obliga- 


tions)  (object  class  22.0) 

558,762 

573,790 

571,200 

568,500 

Financing: 

21.90 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year  Fund  balance . . . 

-1,000 

-1,000 

-1,000 

-1,000 

24.90 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

Fund  balance ...  .  . . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

39.00 

Budget  authority  (gross) 

556,762 

573,790 

571300 

566^00 

Budget  authority: 

68  00 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections . . 

556,762 

573,790 

571300 

566^00 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations 

558,762 

573,790 

571,200 

568,500 

72.90 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year-  Fund  bal¬ 

ance . 

35,641 

4,457 

4,457 

4,457 

74.90 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year:  Fund  bal¬ 

ance . . . . . . 

-4,457 

-4,457 

-4,457 

-4,457 

87.00 

Outlays  (gross) 

589,946 

573,790 

571,200 

568,500 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10 

Federal  funds ...................... 

-558,762 

-573,790 

-571,200 

-568,500 

88  90 

Total,  offsetting  collections. 

-558,762 

-573,790 

-571,200 

-568,500 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) . . . . . 

90  00  Outlays  (net).. . . .  31,184  _ 
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Air  Force  Management  Fund 

Program  and  Financing  {in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3960-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  el  1993  est 


Financing: 

21.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year.  Fund  balance .  -1,003  -1,003  -1,003  -1,003 

24.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

Fund  balance  .  1,003  1,003  1,003  1,003 


39.00  Budget  authority ... 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . 


90.00  Outlays 


Army  Conventional  Ammunition  Working  Capital  Fund 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-4528-0-4-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activiti**: 

01.01 

Load,  assemble  and  pack 

1,791,247 

1,280,000 

858,900 

868,200 

01.02 

Components  . . 

959,815 

814,700 

760,200 

728,200 

01.03 

Quality  assurance,  proof  and  ac¬ 

ceptance  testing . 

45,851 

100,700 

94,000 

90,000 

01.04 

Rework  cost . 

259,823 

101,600 

94,800 

90.900 

10.00 

Total  obligations . 

3,056,7  3  6 

2,297,000 

1,807,900 

1,777,300 

Financing 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obliga* 

tions . . 

-281,338 

21.90 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year-  Fund  balance.  .. 

-524,645 

-539,473 

-518,619 

-417,719 

2490 

Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year:  Fund  balance 

539,473 

518,619 

417,719 

418,519 

39.00 

Budget  authority 

(gross) 

2,790,226 

2,276,146 

1,707,000 

1,778,100 

Budget  authority: 

68  00 

Spending  authority  from  off¬ 

setting  collections.... 

2,790,226 

2^76,146 

1,707,000 

1,778,100 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations . 

3.056,736 

2,297,000 

1,807,900 

1,777,300 

7210 

Receivables  In  excess  of  obliga¬ 

tions,  start  of  year . 

-232,791 

-133.449 

-112,595 

-11,695 

74  10 

Receivables  In  excess  of  obliga¬ 

tions,  end  of  year . 

133,449 

112,595 

11,695 

12,495 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  ac¬ 

counts 

-281.338 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) .  2,676,056  2,276,146  1,707,000  1.778,100 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority 

and  outlays. 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collec¬ 

tions: 

88.10 

Federal  funds . 

-2,750,149 

-2,005,146 

-1,646,500 

-1,718,100 

88.30 

Trust  funds  . 

-38,356 

-271,000 

-60,500 

-60,000 

88  40 

Non-Federl  sources 

-1,721 

88  90 

Total,  offsetting  collections 

-2.790,226 

-2,276,146 

-  1,707,000 

-1,778,100 

89.00 

Budget  authority  (net) . 

90.00 

Outlays  (net) . . 

-114,170 

The  Army  Conventional  Ammunition  Working  Capital 
Fund  was  established  to  simplify  the  accounting  system  for 
procurement  of  conventional  ammunition.  It  is  used  to  pro¬ 
cure  ammunition  for  all  the  Services  and  other  customers.  It 
will  provide  for  payment  of  load,  assemble  and  pack  (LAP) 


operations,  component  purchases  for  metal  parts  and  explo¬ 
sive  materials,  quality  assurance  and  rework  effort 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-4528-0-4-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

25.0 

Other  services;  Other. 

438,303 

215,300 

231,000 

345,000 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . 

. .  2,618,433 

2,081,700 

1,576,900 

1,432,300 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

3,056,736 

2,297,000 

1.807,900 

1,777,300 

Emergency  Response  Fund 

Program  and  Financing  {in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-4965-0-4-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  tst 


Financing: 

21.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year:  Fund  balance  . 

24.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

Fund  balance . 


40.00  Budget  authority  (appropriation) 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 
71.00  Total  obligations _ 


90.00  Outlays  (net) 


.  -100,000  -100.000  -100,000 

100.000  100,000  100,000  100,000 

100,000  . . . 


Trust  Funds 

Department  of  the  Army  Trust  Funds 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-9971-0-7-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Department  of  the  Army  general  gift 
fund— Total  obligations  (object  dass 
41.0) . 

Financing 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year 

21.40  Treasury  balance . . 

U.S.  securities.- 

21.41  Par  value . . 

21.42  Unrealized  dfecounts . 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

24.40  Treasury  balance  _ 

U  S.  securities.- 

24.41  Par  value . 

24.42  Unrealized  discounts  . 


178 

500 

530 

480 

-481 

-406 

-629 

-699 

-525 

5 

-549 

15  . 

-511 

-611 

406 

629 

699 

619 

549 

-15  . 

511 

611 

711 

60  05  Budget  authority  (appropriation) 


(indefinite) . 

.  117 

700 

700 

700 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71.00  Total  obligations 

. .  178 

500 

530 

480 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

.  33 

50 

150 

280 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  .. 

.  -50 

-150 

-280 

-360 

90.00  Outlays 

161 

400 

400 

400 

This  fund  includes  gifts  and  bequests  limited  to  specific 
purposes  by  the  donor  such  as  the  Evangeline  G.  Bovard, 
Cormack  medal  fund,  Quartermaster  Foundation,  Inc.,  and 
the  Henry  C.  McLean  bequest.  In  addition,  it  accounts  for 
gifts  and  bequests,  not  limited  to  specific  use  by  the  donor, 
which  may  be  used  for  purposes  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army. 
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Part  Four-538 


RtVOtVIUC  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS — Continual 
Trust  Funds — Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Department  of  the  Navy  Trust  Funds 
Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-9972-0-7-051  1990  actual  1991  tsL  1992  est  1993  «t 


Department  of  the  Air  Force  General  Gift  Fund 
Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57—8928 — 0—7— 051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 


0212 

Naval  Academy  general  gift  fund 

558 

700 

700 

800 

02.13 

Naval  Academy  Museum  fund . 

224 

180 

180 

180 

0214 

Department  of  the  Navy  general  gift  fund.. 

7,928 

4  000 

500 

500 

02.15 

Ships’  stores  profits,  Navy . 

25,584 

27,500 

28,000 

29,000 

02.16 

Office  of  Naval  Records  and  History  fund.,. 

24 

30 

30 

30 

10.00 

Total  obligations  _ . 

34,318 

32,410 

29,410 

30,510 

financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year 


21.40 

Treasury  balance . . . . . 

-9,012 

-12,917 

-10,578 

-10,648 

U  S,  securities: 

2141 

Par  value 

-7,050 

-6,838 

-7,061 

-6,981 

21.42 

Unrealized  discounts  . 

6 

6 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year- 

24.40 

Treasury  balance . . 

12,917 

10,578 

10,648 

10,518 

U  S.  securities.- 

24.41 

Par  value . 

6,838 

7,061 

6,981 

7,001 

24.42 

Unrealized  discounts... 

-6 

60.05  Budget  authority  (appropriation) 

(indefinite) .  38,012  30,300  29,400  30,400 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays-. 


71.00 

72.40 

Total  obligations .... 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year ..  „ 

34,318 

360 

32,410 

276 

29,410 

4,086 

30,510 

5,896 

74.40 

obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

-276 

-4,086 

-5,896 

-8,306 

90.00 

Outlays  (net)  ... 

34,401 

28,600 

27,600 

28,100 

Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Air  Force  Academy— total  obligations 


(object  class  31.0).. . . 

154 

200 

200 

200 

Financing: 

17,00  Recovery  of  poor  year  obligations  . 

-19  „ 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year: 

21.40  Treasury  balance  . 

-152 

-220 

-148 

-211 

U.S.  securities. 

21.41  Par  value . . 

-154 

-194 

-266 

-203 

21.42  Unrealized  discounts. 

4 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

24.40  Treasury  balance . . . 

220 

148 

211 

211 

U.S.  securities: 

24.41  Par  value . . 

194 

266 

203 

203 

60.05  Budget  authority  (appropriation) 

(indefinite) .  . 

247 

200 

200 

200 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71 00  Total  obligations . . . 

154 

200 

200 

200 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

20 

37 

37 

37 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

-37 

-37 

-37 

-37 

78.00  Adjustments  in  unexprred  accounts 

-19  .. 

90.00  Outlays .  118  200  200  200 


This  fund  is  for  gifts  or  bequests  to  the  Air  Force,  some  of 
which  are  limited  to  use  for  specific  purposes  by  the  donors. 


Distribution  of  budget  authority  by  account: 


Naval  Academy  general  gift  fund. 

932 

650 

650 

650 

Naval  Academy  Museum  fund  .... 

148 

190 

190 

190 

Department  of  the  Navy  general  gift  fund _ 

9,983 

1,900 

500 

500 

Ships’  stores  profits,  Navy _ _ 

26,909 

27,500 

28,000 

29,000 

Office  of  Naval  Records  and  History  fund.... 

40 

60 

60 

60 

Surcharge  Collections,  Sales  of  Commissary  Stores,  Army 
Program  and  financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Distribution  of  outlays  by  account: 

Naval  Academy  general  gift  fund. 

613 

400 

400 

400 

Naval  Academy  Museum  fund ..... 

219 

170 

170 

170 

Department  of  the  Navy  general  gift  fund. 

7,963 

2,000 

500 

500 

Ships'  stores  profits,  Navy.  ... 

25,584 

26,000 

26,500 

27,000 

Office  of  Naval  Records  and  History  fund . 

22 

30 

30 

30 

Gift  funds.— These  activities  consist  primarily  of  contribu¬ 
tions  from  individuals  subject  to  conditions  specified  by  the 
donor  for  the  benefit  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  Naval  Acade¬ 
my  Museum,  and  other  institutions  of  the  Navy. 

Ships’  stores  profits ,  Navy. — Profits  earned  in  the  operation 
of  ships'  stores  are  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  amusement,  comfort,  contentment,  and 
welfare  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  on  ships  or  bases 
outside  the  United  States. 

Office  of  Naval  Records  and  History  fund l — This  fund  re¬ 
ceives  gifts  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Records  and  History,  Navy  Department,  and  royalties  re¬ 
ceived  from  sale  of  histories  of  U  S.  Naval  Operations. 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-9972-0-7-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . . 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  charges _ 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction . 

25.0  Other  services:  Other _ _ 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials . 

31.0  Equipment . 

33.0  Investments  and  loans _ 

41.0  Grants,  subsides,  and  contributions _ 

99.9  Total  obligations . . . 


237 

237 

237 

237 

6 

6 

6 

6 

60 

15 

15 

15 

7,934 

4,113 

596 

681 

250 

282 

288 

292 

1,571 

1,631 

1,693 

1,759 

141 

147 

153 

158 

24,119 

25,979 

26,422 

27362 

34,318  32,410  29,410  30,510 


kJeotifiatxxi  code  21-8420-0-8-051 


Program  by  activities: 

10  00  Operation  of  commissary  stores— Total 
obSgations . 

Financing: 

17  ,00  Recovery  of  poor  year  obligations  _ _ 

21.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year . . . . 

24.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) . 


Budget  authority: 

68.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

cdUctions . 

69.15  Contract  authority  (indefinite)  . . 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

7100  Total  obligations . 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year: 

72  49  Contract  authority . 

72.90  Fund  balance.., . 

Obligated  balance  transferred,  net- 

73.49  Contract  authority . . . 

73.90  Fund  balance..—... . . 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year: 

74.49  Contract  authority . . . 

74.90  Fund  balance . . 

78.00  Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) . . 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays.- 
Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.10  Federal  funds . . . . 

88.40  Non-federal  sources . _ 

88.90  Total,  offsetting  collections . 

89,00  Budget  authority  (net) _ _ 

90.00  Outlays  (net) _ _ 


1990  actual  1991  est 

103,699  163,400 

-12,767  _ 

-6,641  — 18,217 

18,217  . 

102,508  145,183 


102^08  102,783 

. .  42,400 


103,699  163,400 


113,081  100,771 


. .  -42,400 

-100,771  -98,988 

-12,767  . 

103,242  122,783 


-313  . . 

-102,195  -102,783 

-102,508  -102,783 

. .  42,400 

734  20,000 


1992  est  1993  est 


42,400 

98,988 


-42,400  _ 

-98,988  . 
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Part  Four-539 


This  fund  was  established  to  reimburse  certain  appropria¬ 
tions  for  payments  made  on  behalf  of  commissary  stores  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  operating  equipment  and 
supplies,  such  as  utilities,  laundry  services,  and  inventory 
losses,  in  accordance  with  the  annual  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act.  Surcharge  funds  are  also  utilized  for  both 
minor  and  major  construction  of  commissaries.  This  fund  will 
be  merged  into  the  Surcharge  Collection,  Sale  of  Commissary 
Stores,  Defense  Fund  in  1992.  This  action  is  part  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  Defense  commissaries. 


STATUS  OF  UNFUNDED  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 


Contract  authority . . 

Contract  authority  transferred .... 
Unfunded  balance,  end  of  year.. 


[to  thousands  of  doJUrs] 
1990  jctiaf 


1991  at  1992  est. 
42,400  42,400 

.  -42,400 

42,400  . 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-8420-0-8-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est. 


22.0 

Transportation  of  things ....... 

279 

95 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  charges 

21,427 

10,922 

25.0 

Other  services:  Other . 

43,745 

19,198 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . . 

21,365 

16,883 

18,685 

17,700 

31.0 

Equipment. 

32.0 

land  and  structures . 

96,800 

99.9  Total  obligations .  103,699  1  63,400 


1993  tst 


1993  est 


Department  of  the  Navy  Trust  Revolving  Funds 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-9981-0-8-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est. 


Program  by  activities: 

02.22  Midshipmen's  store,  U.S.  Naval  Academy... 
02.23  Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary 

stores,  Navy . . . 

02.24  Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary 
stores  Marine  Corps . 

10  00  Total  obligations . . . . . 

Financing: 

2190  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year:  Fund  balance . 

22.90  Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net . 

24.90  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

Fund  balance . 


19,955 

38,829 

7,804 

24,050 

70,000 

14,469 

23,932 

27,387 

66,588 

108,519 

23,932 

27,387 

-27,341 

-40,259 

-21,684 
16,448  . 

5,834 

-5,834 

40,259 

21,684 

6,519 

68.00  Budget  authority  (gross):  Spend* 
ing  authority  from  offsetting 

collections .  79,507  89,944  24,530  28,072 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . 

72.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations,  start 

of  year . 

72.90  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 

73  90  Obligated  balance  transferred,  net . 

74.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations,  end 

of  year  . 

74  90  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year-  Fund  bal¬ 

ance . ... 

87  00  Outlays  (gross) . 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority  ?,nd  outlays: 
Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.40  Non  Federal  sources . . . 

88  90  Total,  offsetting  collections.... . 

89  00  Budget  authority  (net) . 

90.00  Outlays  (net) . 


66.588 

108,519 

23,932 

27,387 

-3,520 

48,601 

41,218 

60,293 

-63,715 

3,520 

3,705 

-41,218  -60,293 


73,971 

89,444 

24,030 

27,572 

-79,507 

-89,944 

-24,530 

-28,072 

-79,507 

-89,944 

-24,530 

-28,072 

-5,536 

-500 

-500 

-500 

Distribution  of  outlays  by  account: 

IfctsfcipflMn  s  store,  U.S.  Naval  Academy .  -262  -  500  -  500  -  500 


Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary 

stores,  Navy . . .  -2,578 

Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary 
stores.  Marine  Corps - ... . .  -2,696 


The  midshipmen's  store  is  operated  to:  (1)  Procure  clothing 
and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  midshipmen,  (2)  provide 
barber,  cobbler,  and  tailor  shop  facilities  for  the  midshipmen, 
and  (3)  operate  the  dairy  farm  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Funds 
collected  from  the  above-mentioned  operations  are  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  and  are  available  for  operating  expenses  of 
such  activities  and  any  other  expenditures  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Naval  Academy  considers  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  health,  comfort,  and  education  of  the  midshipmen. 

Surcharge  collections ,  sales  of  commissary  stores,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. — These  funds  finance  procurement  of  operating 
supplies,  utility  expenses,  inventory  losses,  equipment,  and 
facility  construction  and  renovation.  This  fund  will  be  merged 
into  the  Surcharge  Collections,  Sale  of  Commissary  Stores, 
Defense  Fund  in  1992.  This  action  is  part  of  the  consolidation 
of  Defense  Commissaries. 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-9981-0-8-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est. 

21.0 

Travel  md  transportation  o(  persons . 

11 

12 

13 

11 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things 

480 

522 

123 

150 

232 

Rental  payments  to  others. 

135 

140 

145 

175 

233 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscdlane 

ous  charges 

9,659 

9,944 

25.0 

Other  services:  Other 

14,046 

17,511 

6,901 

8,201 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials. 

28,707 

29,671 

15,500 

17,500 

31.0 

Equipment. 

8,250 

12,300 

150 

250 

32.0 

Land  and  structures . 

4,350 

37,419 

100 

100 

33.0 

Investments  and  loans 

500 

500 

500 

500 

41.0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions ... _ 

450 

500 

500 

500 

999 

Total  obligations  ., 

66,588 

108,519 

23,932 

27,387 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  Trust  Revolving  Funds 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  57-9982-0-8-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities. 

0225  Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary 

stores,  Air  Force _ _ _ 

02  26  Air  Force  cadet  fund _ 

10  00  Total  obligations .  _ _ _ 

Financing: 

2190  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year:  Fund  balance . 

24  90  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 
Fund  balance . 

3900  Budget  authority  (gross) . 


90,116 

186,700 

39,111 

46,000 

47,500 

48,500 

129,227 

232,700 

47,500 

48,500 

-5,964 

-18,808 

-10,909 

-11,909 

18,808 

10,909 

11,909 

12,909 

185,166 

224401 

48,500 

49,500 

Budget  authority. 

68.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collec¬ 
tions .  185,166  187,101  48,500  49,500 

69.15  Contract  authority  (indefinite)  .  37,700  . 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 


7100 
72  10 

Total  obligations  . 

Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations,  start 
of  year. . . 

129,227 

232,700 

47,500 

48,500 

-12,126 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year. 

72.49 

Contract  authority . 

43,095 

37  700 

7290 

Fund  balance  .. 

56,303 

64,288 

90*487 

Obligated  balance  transferred,  net: 

7349 

Contract  authority.. 

—  37  700 

7390 

Fund  balance.. .. 

— 103,502 

74.10 

Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations,  end 

of  year 

19,015 

18,126 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. 

74.49  Contract  authority .  -37,700 
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Department  or  the  Air  Force  Trust  Revolving  Funds — 
Continued 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) — Continued 


kMntificXiofl  code  57-9982-0-8-051 


1990  * 


1991 « 


1992  esl  1993  «sL 


Unfunded  balance,  start  of  year , 
Contract  authority.. 


[In  thousands  of  (Wars] 
1990  actual 
43,095 


Contract  authority  transferred... . 

Balance  of  contract  authority  withdrawn 

Unfunded  balance,  end  of  year... . 


42,783 


312 


1991ast 

312 

37,710 


38,022 


1992  ast 
38,022 


1993  ast 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-9982-0-8-051 


1990  actual  1991  e$L 


1992  esl  1993  esl 


22.0 

23.3 

Transportation  of  things . 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  rturgra . . . 

15 

13,097 

358 

14,756  . 

25.0 

Other  services:  Other 

18,372 

16,900 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials 

12,201 

37,528  . 

31.0 

Equipment . . 

14,131 

34,158  . 

32.0 

Land  and  structures _ _ 

32,300 

83,000 

440 

Refunds. . . . . . 

39,111 

46,000 

47,500 

48,500 

99.9 

Total  obligations . . . . 

129,227 

232,700 

47,500 

48,500 

Surcharge  Collections,  Sales  Or  Commissary  Stores,  Defense 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  coda  97-8164-0-8—051 


1990  a 


1992  esl 


1993  esl 


Program  by  activities: 
10.00  Total  obligations . 


Financing: 

22.90  Unobligated  balance  transferred,  net.. 


39.00 


Bndftt  authority  (gross)... 


54,500 


-49,500 

-49,500 


5,000 


74.90  Fund  balance . .  -64,288  -  90,487  _ 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) -  164,337  168.801  53,500 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.40  Non-Federai  sources _  -185,166  -187,101  -48,500 

88.90  Total,  offsetting  coflections .  -185,166  _-187,101  -48,500 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) . . . .  37,700  _ 

9000  Outlays  (net) .  -20,829  -18,300  5,000 

Distribution  of  outlays  ty  account 
Surcharge  collections,  sales  of  commissary 
stores,  Air  Force .... 

Air  Force  cadet  fund... 


Surcharge  collections ,  sales  of  commissary  stores. — This  fund 
was  established  to  reimburse  appropriations  for  payments 
made  on  behalf  of  commissary  stores  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  for  operating  equipment  and  supplies  such  as  utili¬ 
ties,  laundry  services,  and  inventory  losses,  in  accordance 
with  the  annual  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
Surcharge  funds  are  also  utilized  for  both  minor  and  major 
construction  of  commissaries.  This  fund  will  be  merged  into 
the  Surcharge  Collections,  Sale  of  Commissary  Stores,  Defense 
Fund  in  1992.  This  action  is  part  of  the  consolidation  of  De¬ 
fense  Commissaries. 

Air  Force  cadet  fund. — The  cadet  fund  is  maintained  at  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Cadet  pay  is 
deposited  directly  into  the  account  and  disbursements  are 
made  from  it  for  cadet  credit  charges  for  uniforms  and  other 
clothing,  cash  payments  to  cadets,  transportation,  and  sundry 
other  items  of  personal  maintenance. 

STATUS  OF  UNFUNDED  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 


Budget  authority: 

68.00  Sparring  authority  from  offsetting 

cottoctions . . . 

69.15  Contract  authority  (MafWta) . 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations _ 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year: 

72.49  Contract  authority _ 

72.90  Fund  balance . 

Obligated  balance  transferred,  net 

73.49  Contract  authority . 

73.90  Fund  balance . . . 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year-. 

74.49  Contract  authority _ 

74.90  Fund  balance _ _ _ _ _ .. 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) _ _ 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays.- 
Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88.40  Non-Federal  sources . . 

88.90  Total,  offsetting  coAmcUors... . 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) . . . . 

90.00  Outlays  (net) . . .. . . . 


—  -321,452  -338,100 


-321.452  -338,100 


4,400 

-3,300 


-3,300 


This  fund  will  be  established  beginning  in  1992  to  reim¬ 
burse  certain  appropriations  for  payments  made  on  behalf  of 
commissary  stores  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  operating 
equipment  and  supplies,  such  as  utilities,  laundry  services, 
and  inventory  losses,  in  accordance  with  the  annual  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  Establishment  of  this 
fund  is  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  Defense  Commissaries. 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktentifiation  code  97—8164—0—8—051 


1990  actual  1991  el  1992  el  1993  el 


22.0  Transportation  of  things . 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  changes  _ _ _ _ 

25.0  Other  services . . . . . 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials...... . 

31.0  Equipment..... . . . 

32.0  land  and  structures _ 


968 

36,745 

40,376 

65,161 

60,990 

138,060 


989 

37,762 

41,955 

68,191 

48,198 

141,005 


—38,022  ..................  999 


Total  obligations 


342,300  338,100 


Status  of  Unfunded  Contract  Authority 


Contract  authority: 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Contract  authority  transferred . 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. ... 


42,400 

46,800 


46,800 


46,800 


342,300  338,100 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS— DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 


The  following  sections  are  proposed  for  deletion  and  do  not  appear 
below 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991 
Sec.  8002  ....  Employment  of  foreign  nationals. 

Sec.  8003  ....  Overseas  workload  program. 

Sec.  8006  . .  Buy  American  requirements. 

Sec.  8009  ....  Foreign  coal  and  coke  purchases 
Sec.  8010  ....  Initiation  of  special  access  programs 
Sec.  8011 ....  Initiation  of  reprogramming  requests. 

Sec.  8014  ....  Multiyear  contracting  provision 

Sec.  8016  ....  Reserve  and  National  Guard  technician  positions. 
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Sec.  8016 A  .  Civilian  personnel  authorizations. 

Sec.  8020  ....  Floating  petroleum  storage. 

Sec.  8026  ....  Conversion  to  contract  performance. 

Sec.  8027  ....  120mm  mortar  and  ammunition  procurement 
Sec.  8028  ....  Army  depot  civilian  strength  levels. 

Sec.  8034 ....  Utilisation  of  Army  Engineer’s  Waterways  Experiment 
Station. 

Sec.  8035  ....  Restriction  on  modifications  of  equipment. 

Sec.  8036  ....  Budget  levels  for  sequestration. 

Sec.  8037  ....  Reserve  Component  Automation  System. 

Sec.  8038  ....  Major  system  or  subsystem  fixed-price  contracts. 

Sec.  8041  ..  4  inch  anchor  and  mooring  chain  purchases. 

Sec.  8042  ....  Military  technician  and  medical  care  transfers  to  provide 
for  sequestration  exemptions. 

Sec.  8043 ....  Interport  differentials  as  basis  for  overhauls,  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  vessels. 

Sec.  8044  ....  CHAMPUS  men  tail  health  benefits. 

Sec.  8045  ....  LANDSAT  and  SPOT  remote  sensing  data. 

Sec.  8046  ....  Aircraft  design  specifications. 

Sec.  8047  ....  Coast  Guard  support. 

Sec.  8048  ....  PAN  carbon  fiber  requirements. 

Sec.  8050  ..  Unspecified  reduction  for  consulting  services. 

Sec.  8052  ....  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base  cleanup. 

Sec.  8053  ....  Training  and  administration  of  Reserve  assignments. 

Sec.  8054 ...  Offshore  procurements  of  vision  image  intensifier  tubes 
and  devices. 

Sec.  8055  ....  B-lB’s  ALQ-16A  CORE  program. 

Sec.  8056  ....  Pease  AFB  Closure /Cleanup. 

Sec.  8062  ....  Civilian  employee  productivity-based  award  programs. 
Sec.  8064  ....  CHAMPUS  deductibles. 

Sec.  8065  ....  Overseas  civilian  employee  limitations. 

Sec.  8066  ....  EMPRESS  II  program  limitation. 

Sec.  8067  ....  Contractor  employees  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Sec.  8068 ....  Sale  of  beer  and  wine  by  nonappropriated  fund  instru¬ 
mentalities. 

Sec.  8069 ....  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy  transfers. 

Sec.  8070 ....  Unspecified  reductions  in  appropriations  based  on  dis¬ 
count  air  fares. 

Sec.  8071 ....  National  Defense  Science  and  Engineering  Graduate  Fel¬ 
lowships. 

Sec.  8075  ....  Medical  Care  Recovery  Act  credits. 

Sec.  8077  ....  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  incentive  payments. 

Sec.  8080  ....  Merged  surplus  account. 

Sec.  8081 ....  Base  closure/ realignment  plan. 

Sec.  8082  ....  Letterkenny  Army  depot  truck  maintenance. 

Sec.  8083  ....  Relocations  into  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

Sec.  8084  ....  Production  of  liquid  gas  at  Andersen  AFB,  Guam. 

Sec.  8085  ....  Reserve/National  Guard  Reserve  force  structure. 

Sec.  8087  ....  Time  limitations  for  A-76  studies. 

Sec.  8088  ....  Military  medical  facility  closures. 

Sec.  8089  ....  Apollo  nuclear  fuel  facility. 

Sec.  8091 ....  Board  of  Regents  of  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
Health  Sciences. 

Sec.  8092  ....  Use  of  Ada  programming  language 
Sec.  8093  ....  Wage  rates  for  civilian  health  employees. 

Sec.  8094  ...  Energy  conservation  and  reporting  requirements. 

Sec.  8095  ....  Depleted  uranium  acquisitions. 

Sec.  8096  ...  Limitation  on  PCS  moves  to  Europe. 

Sec.  8097  ...  Prescription  of  drugs  by  psychologists. 

Sec.  8098  ....  Reduction  of  civilians  at  medical  facilities. 

Sec.  8099  ....  Solomon  Islands  parliament  building. 

Sec.  8100  ....  U.S.S.  Turner  Joy  Navy  museum  and  memorial. 

Sec.  8101 ....  V-22  prior  year  funding. 

Sec.  8102  ....  Rescission  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  8103  ....  Ground  Wave  Emergency  Network  obligations. 

Sec.  8104  ....  Commission  on  Defense  and  National  Security. 

Sec.  8105  ....  Contributions  by  Japan  for  forces  in  Japan. 

Sec.  8106  .. .  Inapplicable  inventory  unspecified  reduction. 

Sec.  8107  ....  Limitation  on  transportation  of  chemical  weapons  to 
Johnston  Atoll 

Sec.  8108  ....  Information  management  systems  appropriation.  (The 
appropriation  is  shown  in  the  Corporate  information 
management  initiative  account  under  Operation  and 
maintenance,  Department  of  Defense — Military.) 

Sec.  8109 ....  Prohibition  on  studies  of  removal  of  chemical  weapons 
for  8  storage  sites  in  CONUS. 

Sec.  8110  ....  Energy  alliance  fuel  reserve. 


Sec.  8111 ....  Classified  annex  provision. 

Sec.  8112  ....  Civil  Air  Patrol  fluid  availability. 

Sec.  8113  ....  Operation  of  Inter- American  Air  Forces  Academy 
Sec.  8114  ....  Operation  of  WC-130  reconnaissance  squadrons. 

Sec.  8115  ....  Studies  of  Israeli  weapons  and  space  technology. 

Sec.  8116  ....  Transportation  of  beef  to  overseas  commissaries 
Sec.  8118  ....  Establishment  of  Kahoolawe  Island  Commission. 

Sec.  8119....  Bombing  and  other  munitions  training  on  Kahoolawe 
Island,  Hawaii. 

Sec.  8120  ....  Legacy  resource  management  program. 

Sec.  8121  ....  Procurement  of  jewel  bearings. 

Sec.  8122  ....  Number  of  military  personnel  assigned  in  Europe. 

Sec.  8123  ....  Partnerships  with  schools. 

Sec.  8124  ....  Report  concerning  Naval  Academy. 

Sec.  8125  ....  Air  Force  and  Navy  prohibition  on  space  based  surveil¬ 
lance  technology  program. 

Sec.  8126 ....  Civilian  and  military  personnel  assigned  to  Office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (SO/LIC). 

Sec.  8127  ....  Establishment  of  National  Drug  Intelligence  Center. 

Sec.  8128  ....  Funds  for  Interior  Department  dam  repairs. 

Sec.  8129  ....  A-76  studies  at  Indian  Springs  Auxiliary  Field. 

Sec.  8130  ....  Transfers  of  funds  for  Hurricane  Hugo  repairs. 

Sec.  8131  ..  Report  on  Desert  Shield  contributions. 

Sec.  8132 ....  Period  for  order  to  active  duty  of  Selected  Reserve. 
Sec.  8133  ....  Purchase  of  properties. 

Sec.  8134  ...  Funds  for  Fort  Bragg  environmental  program. 

Sec.  8135  ....  Sense  of  Congress  on  Defense  Participation  in  multilater¬ 
al  anti-narcotics  strike  force. 

Sec.  8136  ...  Sense  of  the  Congress  on  burdensharing. 

Sec.  8137  ...  Commemoration  of  Congressman  Chappell 
Sec.  8138  ....  Evaluation  of  Assault  Ballistic  Rocket  System 
Sec.  8139  ...  Payment  of  SHIPCO  claim. 

Sec.  8140  ....  Payment  of  claim  of  John  Barren. 

Sec.  8141  ...  Military  pay  and  CHAMPUS  transfer  appropriation. 

Sec.  8142  ....  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  and  National  Defense  Stock¬ 
pile  Transaction  Fund 

Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991 
Sec.  Ill ......  NATO/Japan  architect  and  engineer  contracts. 

Sec.  113 .  Construction  for  proposed  military  exercises 

Sec.  117  ..  ..  Plans  for  NATO/Japan  burdensharing. 

Sec.  122  ......  Pentagon  Annex  planning  and  design. 

Sec.  123 .  Relocation  of  Yongsan  Garrison,  Korea 

Sec.  124 .  Operation  Just  Cause  funding. 

Sec.  125 .  Disapproval  of  deferrals. 

Sec.  126 .  Fort  Meade,  Maryland  land  transfer. 

Sec.  127  ......  Tacoma,  Washington  land  transfer. 

Sec.  128  ..  Relocation  of  401st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 

Sec.  129 ......  Pay  raise  absorption 

Sec.  130 .  Fort  Douglas,  Utah  land  transfer. 

Sec.  131 .  Payment  of  claims  against  Iraq. 

Sec.  132  ......  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1990 


Sec.  8001.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  not  authorized  by  the 
Congress 

Sec.  [8004]  8002  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal 
year  or,  in  the  case  of  advance  appropriations,  the  following  fiscal 
year ,  unless  expressly  so  provided  herein 

Sec.  [8005]  8003.  No  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  in  this  Act  which  are  limited  for  obligation  during  [the  cur¬ 
rent]  a  single  fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  during  the  last  two 
months  of  [thej  such  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  obligations  for  support  of  active  duty  training  of  reserve 
components  or  summer  camp  training  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  Train¬ 
ing  Corps,  or  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice, 
Army. 


(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  [8007]  8004.  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest,  he  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  transfer  not  to 
exceed  [$2,250,000,000]  $3,000,000,000  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  $3,000,000,000  during  the  following  fiscal  year  of  working  capital 
funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  funds  [made]  available  [in 
this  Act]  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  functions  (except 
military  construction)  between  such  appropriations  or  funds  or  any 
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subdivision  thereof  [,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  for  the  same  time  period,  as  the  appropriation  or 
fund  to  which  transferred:  Provided,  That  such  authority  to  transfer 
may  not  be  used  unless  for  higher  priority  items,  based  on  unforeseen 
military  requirements,  than  those  for  which  originally  appropriated 
and  in  no  case  where  the  item  for  which  funds  are  requested  has  been 
denied  by  Congress:  Provided  further ;  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers  made  pursuant  to 
this  authority  or  any  other  authority  in  this  Act] . 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  [8008]  8005 .  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  following 
fiscal  year,  cash  balances  in  working  capital  funds  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  established  pursuant  to  section  2208  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  may  be  maintained  in  only  such  amounts  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  at  any  time  for  cash  disbursements  to  be  made  from  such  funds: 
Provided,  That  transfers  may  be  made  between  such  funds  and  to  the 
"Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations,  Defense"  appropriation  account  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  except 
that  such  transfers  may  not  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  notified  the  Congress  of  the  proposed  transfer.  Except  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  amounts  appropriated  to  working  capital  funds  in  this 
Act,  no  obligations  may  be  made  against  a  working  capital  fund  to 
[procure]  increase  the  value  of  war  reserve  material  inventory, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified  the  Congress  prior  to  any 
such  obligation. 

Sec.  [8012]  8006.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act  available 
for  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv¬ 
ices  shall  be  available  for  payments  to  physicians  and  other  author¬ 
ized  individual  health  care  providers  in  excess  of  the  amounts  allowed 
in  fiscal  year  1990  for  similar  services,  except  that:  (a)  for  services  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  an  increase  is  justified  by 
economic  circumstances,  the  allowable  amounts  may  be  increased  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  economic  index  data  similar  to  that  used 
pursuant  to  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  (b)  for  services 
the  Secretary  determines  are  overpriced  based  on  an  analysis  similar 
to  that  used  pursuant  to  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
allowable  amounts  shall  be  reduced  by  not  more  than  15  percent.  The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  public  comment  prior  to  promulgating  regula¬ 
tions  to  implement  this  section. 

Sec.  [8013]  8007.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
programs  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year,  except  for  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  Reserve  for  Contingencies,  which  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  September  30,  [1992]  1993:  Provided,  That  advance  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Reserve  for  Contingencies  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1994. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  [8015]  8 008 .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may 
be  made  available  through  transfer,  reprogramming,  or  other  means 
between  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  for  any  intelligence  or  special  activity  different  from  that  previ¬ 
ously  justified  to  the  Congress  unless  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  intent  to  make  such  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  activity. 

Sec.  [8017]  8009.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  congres¬ 
sional  action  on  any  legislation  or  appropriation  matters  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

Sec.  [8018]  8010.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  for  the  pay  of  any  individual  who  is  initially  employed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  a  technician  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  training  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  supplies  issued  to  the  Army  Reserve  unless  such  individual 
is  also  a  military  member  of  the  Army  Reserve  troop  program  unit 
that  he  or  she  is  employed  to  support.  Those  technicians  employed  by 
the  Army  Reserve  in  areas  other  than  Army  Reserve  troop  program 
units  need  only  be  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

Sec.  [8019]  8011.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  or 
hereafter  shall  be  used  to  purchase  dogs  or  cats  or  otherwise  fund  the 
use  of  dogs  or  cats  for  the  purpose  of  training  Department  of  Defense 
students  or  other  personnel  in  surgical  or  other  medical  treatment  of 
wounds  produced  by  any  type  of  weapon*  Provided,  That  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  such  training  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  animals  shall 


adhere  to  the  Federal  Animal  Welfare  Law  and  to  those  prevailing  in 
the  civilian  medical  community. 

Sec.  [8021]  8012.  Within  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Armed  Forces,  funds  are  hereby  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  401  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  humanitar¬ 
ian  and  civic  assistance  costs  under  chapter  20  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Such  funds  may  also  be  obligated  for  humanitarian  and 
civic  assistance  costs  incidental  to  authorized  operations  and  pursuant 
to  authority  granted  in  section  401  of  chapter  20  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  these  obligations  shall  be  reported  to  Congress  on 
September  30  of  each  year:  Provided,  That  funds  available  for  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  shall  be  available  for  providing  humanitarian 
and  similar  assistance  by  using  Civic  Action  Teams  in  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  freely  associated  states  of  Micro¬ 
nesia,  pursuant  to  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  99-239:  Provided  further ;  That  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  such  action  is  beneficial  for  graduate 
medical  education  programs  conducted  at  Army  medical  facilities 
located  in  Hawaii,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  authorize  the 
provision  of  medical  services  at  such  facilities  and  transportation  to 
such  facilities,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  not  more  than  250 
civilian  patients  from  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia,  Palau,  and  Guam[:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Office  of  Humani¬ 
tarian  Assistance  for  immediate  emergency  airlift  assistance] . 

Sec.  [8022]  801 3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  may  authorize  the  retention  in 
an  active  status  until  age  sixty  of  any  officer  who  would  otherwise  be 
removed  from  an  active  status  and  who  is  employed  as  a  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  technician  in  a  position  in  which  active  status  in  a 
reserve  component  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  is  required  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  employment. 

Sec.  [8023]  801 4.  Funds  available  for  operation  and  maintenance 
under  this  Act,  may  be  used  in  connection  with  demonstration 
projects  and  other  activities  authorized  by  section  1092  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  [8024]  8015  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Education  Benefits  Fund  pursuant  to  section  2006(g)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  representing  the  normal  cost  for  future  benefits 
under  section  1415(c)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  any  member 
of  the  armed  services  who,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(1)  enlists  in  the  armed  services  for  a  period  of  active  duty  of  less 

than  three  years;  or 

(2)  receives  an  enlistment  bonus  under  section  308a  or  308f  of 

title  37,  United  States  Code, 

nor  shall  any  amounts  representing  the  normal  cost  of  such  future 
benefits  be  transferred  from  the  Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  pursuant  to  section  2006(d)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  nor  shall  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  pay  such  benefits  to  any  such  member:  Provided,  That,  in  the 
case  of  a  member  covered  by  clause  (1),  these  limitations  shall  not 
apply  to  members  in  combat  arms  skills  or  to  members  who  enlist  in 
the  armed  services  on  or  after  July  1,  1989,  under  a  program  contin¬ 
ued  or  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1991  to 
test  the  cost-effective  use  of  special  recruiting  incentives  involving  not 
more  than  nineteen  noncombat  arms  skills  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  [:  Provided  further.  That  no  contribution  to 
the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  2006(g)  shall  be  made  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  that  represents  liabilities  arising  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army:  Provided  further.  That  this  subsection  applies  only 
to  active  components  of  the  Army] . 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  basic  pay  and  allowances  of  any  member  of  the  Army  participat¬ 
ing  as  a  full-time  student  and  receiving  benefits  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  from  the  Department  of  Defense  Education  Bene¬ 
fits  Fund  when  time  spent  as  a  full-time  student  is  credited  toward 
completion  of  a  service  commitment:  Provided,  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  those  members  who  have  reenlisted  with  this 
option  prior  to  October  1,  1987:  Provided  further.  That  this  subsection 
applies  only  to  active  components  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  [8025]  801 6.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the  charges  of  a 
postsecondary  educational  institution  for  the  tuition  or  expenses  of  an 
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officer  in  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Army 
Reserve  for  education  or  training  during  his  off-duty  periods,  except 
that  no  part  of  the  charges  may  be  paid  unless  the  officer  agrees  to 
remain  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  for  at  least  four  years  after 
completion  of  such  training  or  education. 

Sec.  [8029]  8017.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  avail¬ 
able  by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  acquisition  of  major  automated 
information  systems  which  have  not  successfully  completed  oversight 
reviews  required  by  Defense  Department  regulations:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  on  Composite  Health  Care  System  acquisition  contracts  if 
such  contracts  would  cause  the  total  life  cycle  cost  estimate  of 
$1,600,000,000  expressed  in  fiscal  year  1986  constant  dollars  to  be 
exceeded 

Sec.  [8030]  8018.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any  person  or  persons  who  authorize  the 
transfer  of  unobligated  and  deobligated  appropriations  into  the  Re¬ 
serve  for  Contingencies  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Sec.  [8031  3  8019.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  construction 
projects  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  are  transferred  to 
another  Agency  for  execution,  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  [80323  8020.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  use  funds  appropriated  to  charter  ships  to 
be  used  as  auxiliary  minesweepers  providing  that  the  owner  agrees 
that  these  ships  may  be  activated  as  Navy  Reserve  ships  with  Navy 
Reserve  crews  used  in  training  exercises  conducted  in  accordance 
with  law  and  policies  governing  Naval  Reserve  forces. 

Sec.  [80333  8021.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
execute  a  contract  for  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  Reform  Initiative  that  exceeds 
the  total  fiscal  year  1987  costs  for  CHAMPUS  care  provided  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Hawaii,  plus  normal  and  reasonable  adjustments  for  price 
and  program  growth 

Sec.  [80393  8022.  Monetary  limitations  on  the  purchase  price  of  a 
passenger  motor  vehicle  shall  not  apply  to  vehicles  purchased  for 
intelligence  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12333  or 
successor  orders. 

Sec.  [80403  8023.  Not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  during  the  following  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to 
fund  the  construction  of  classified  military  projects  within  the  Conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  including  design,  architecture,  and  engineering 
services. 

Sec.  [80493  8024.  Of  the  funds  appropriated,  reimbursable  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  monitoring  United  States  implementation  of  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics  on  the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermediate-Range  or 
Shorter-Range  Missiles  (“INF  Treaty”),  concluded  December  8,  1987, 
may  be  treated  as  orders  received  and  obligation  authority  for  the 
applicable  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  increased  accordingly. 
Likewise,  any  reimbursements  received  for  such  costs  may  be  credited 
to  the  same  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  to  which  the  expenses 
were  charged:  Provided,  That  reimbursements  which  are  not  received 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  submission  of  an  appropri¬ 
ate  request  for  payment  shall  be  subject  to  interest  at  the  current 
rate  established  pursuant  to  section  2(bXlXB)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526).  Interest  shall  begin  to  accrue  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-first  day  following  submission  of  an  appropri¬ 
ate  request  for  payment:  Provided  further,  That  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  reimburse  United  States  military  personnel 
for  reasonable  costs  of  subsistence,  at  rates  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  incurred  while  accompanying  Soviet  Inspection 
Team  members  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  INF  Treaty:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  this  provision  includes  only  the  in-country  period 
(referred  to  in  the  INF  Treaty)  and  is  effective  whether  such  duty  is 
performed  at,  near,  or  away  from  an  individual’s  permanent  duty 
station. 

Sec.  [80513  8025.  Funds  available  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  next-of-kin  of  individuals  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  from  the  Vietnam  era  to 
an  annual  meeting  in  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  [80573  8026.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obli¬ 
gated  or  expended  to  prepare,  or  to  assist  any  contractor  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  preparing,  any  material,  report,  list,  or 
analysis  with  respect  to  the  actual  or  projected  economic  or  employ¬ 
ment  impact  in  a  particular  State  or  congressional  district  of  an 


acquisition  program  for  which  all  research,  development,  testing  and 
evaluation  has  not  been  completed. 

Sec.  [80583  8027.  All  obligations  incurred  in  anticipation  of  the 
appropriations  and  authority  provided  in  this  Act  are  hereby  ratified 
and  confirmed  if  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  [80593  8028.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  a  contract  for  studies,  analyses,  or  consulting  services 
entered  into  without  competition  on  the  basis  of  an  unsolicited  pro¬ 
posal  unless  the  head  of  the  activity  responsible  for  the  procurement 
determines- 

(a)  as  a  result  of  thorough  technical  evaluation,  only  one  source  is 
found  fully  qualified  to  perform  the  proposed  work,  or 

(b)  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to  explore  an  unsolicited  propos¬ 
al  which  offers  significant  scientific  or  technological  promise,  repre¬ 
sents  the  product  of  original  thinking,  and  was  submitted  in  confi¬ 
dence  by  one  source,  or 

(c)  where  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to  take  advantage  of 
unique  and  significant  industrial  accomplishment  by  a  specific  con¬ 
cern,  or  to  insure  that  a  new  product  or  idea  of  a  specific  concern 
is  given  financial  support: 

Provided,  That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  in  an 
amount  of  less  than  $25,000,  contracts  related  to  improvements  of 
equipment  that  is  in  development  or  production,  or  contracts  as  to 
which  a  civilian  official  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  who  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  determines  that  the  award  of  such  contract 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
Sec.  [80603  8029.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  demilitarize  or  dispose  of  more 
than  310,784  unserviceable  Ml  Garand  rifles  and  Ml  Carbines. 

Sec.  [8061 3  8030.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay 
more  than  50  percent  of  an  amount  paid  to  any  person  under  section 
308  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  in  a  lump  sum. 

Sec.  [80633  8031.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  assign  a  supervisor’s  title  or 
grade  when  the  number  of  people  he  or  she  supervises  is  considered 
as  a  basis  for  this  determination.  Provided,  That  savings  that  result 
from  this  provision  are  represented  as  such  in  future  budget  propos¬ 
als. 

Sec.  [80723  8032.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  following  fiscal  year,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  acquire  the  modification,  depot  maintenance  and 
repair  of  aircraft,  vehicles  and  vessels  as  well  as  the  production  of 
components  and  other  Defense-related  articles,  through  competition 
between  Department  of  Defense  depot  maintenance  activities  and 
private  firms:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  certify  that  success¬ 
ful  bids  include  comparable  estimates  of  all  direct  and  indirect  costs 
for  both  public  and  private  bids-  Provided  further.  That  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76  shall  not  apply  to  competi¬ 
tions  conducted  under  this  section. 

Sec.  [80733  8033 .  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act,  no  more 
than  $4,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  health  care  demonstration 
project  regarding  chiropractic  care  required  by  section  632(b)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985,  Public  Law  98-525. 

Sec.  [80743  8034.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  pay  health  care  providers  under  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  for  services 
determined  under  the  CHAMPUS  Peer  Review  Organization  (PRO) 
Program  to  be  not  medically  or  psychologically  necessary.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  by  regulation  adopt  any  quality  and  utilization 
review  requirements  and  procedures  in  effect  for  the  Peer  Review 
Organization  Program  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(Medicare)  that  the  Secretary  determines  necessary,  and  may  adapt 
the  Medicare  requirements  and  procedures  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  CHAMPUS  PRO  Program  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri¬ 
ate. 

Sec.  [80763  8035.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1991  pay  raises  for  programs  funded  by  this  Act  shall  be  absorbed 
within  the  levels  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  [80783  8036  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  payments  under  the  Department  of  Defense  contract 
with  the  Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center  involving  the  use 
of  cats  for  Brain  Missile  Wound  Research,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  not  make  payments  under  such  contract  from  funds 
obligated  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  as 
necessary  for  coats  incurred  by  the  contractor  prior  to  the  enactment 
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of  this  Act,  and  until  thirty  legislative  days  after  the  final  General 
Accounting  Office  report  on  the  aforesaid  contract  is  submitted  for 
review  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  in  the  House  and  Senate: 
Provided,  That  funds  necessary  for  the  care  of  animals  covered  by 
this  contract  are  allowed 

Sec.  [8079]  8037.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  available  to  conduct  bone  trauma  research  at  the 
Letterman  Army  Institute  of  Research  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  certifies  that  the  synthetic  compound  to  be  used  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  is  of  such  a  type  that  its  use  will  result  in  a  significant  medical 
finding,  the  research  has  military  application,  the  research  will  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  standards  set  by  an  animal  care 
and  use  committee,  and  the  research  does  not  duplicate  research 
already  conducted  by  a  manufacturer  or  any  other  research 
organization. 

Sec.  [8086]  8038.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available  for 
any  Federal  agency,  the  Congress,  the  judicial  branch,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991,  may  be 
used  for  the  pay,  allowances,  and  benefits  of  an  employee  as  defined 
by  section  2105  of  title  6  or  an  individual  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  permanent  or  temporary  indefinite, 
who — 

(1)  is  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces,  as 
described  in  section  261  of  title  10,  or  the  National  Guard,  as 
described  in  section  101  of  title  32; 

(2)  performs,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  military  aid  to  enforce 
the  law  or  providing  assistance  to  civil  authorities  in  the  protection 
or  saving  of  life  or  property  or  prevention  of  injury — 

(A)  Federal  service  under  section  331,  332,  333,  3500,  or  8500  of 
title  10,  or  other  provision  of  law,  as  applicable,  or 

(B)  full-time  military  service  for  his  State,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  requests  and  is  granted — 

(A)  leave  under  the  authority  of  this  section;  or 

(B)  annual  leave,  which  may  be  granted  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  5519  and  6323(b)  of  title  5,  if  such  employee 
is  otherwise  entitled  to  such  annual  leave: 

Provided,  That  any  employee  who  requests  leave  under  subsection 
(3XA)  for  service  described  in  subsection  (2)  of  this  section  is  entitled 
to  such  leave,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  of  the  last 
sentence  of  section  6323(b)  of  title  5,  and  such  leave  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  leave  under  section  6323(b)  of  title  5. 

Sec  [8090]  8039.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  American 
Forces  Information  Service  shall  not  be  used  for  any  national  or 
international  political  or  psychological  activities. 

Sec.  [8110]  8040.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
funds  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year 
1991  and  thereafter,  shall  be  used  to  establish  and  maintain  as  part  of 
the  wartime  energy  reserve  of  the  United  States,  a  stockpile  in  Israel 
for  petroleum  fuels  of  military  utility  equal  to  4,500,000  barrels 

(b)  The  stockpile  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be — 

(1)  configured  to  meet  the  wartime  needs  and  combined  mili¬ 
tary  training  requirements  of  the  United  States  and  Israel,  and 

(2)  owned  by  the  United  States  and  operated  jointly  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  and  Israel. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  wartime  emergency  or  a  state  of  heightened 
military  readiness  on  the  part  of  Israel,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  direct  that  Israel  be  permitted  to  draw  upon  all  or  part  of 
the  stockpile  of  petroleum  product  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  if  the 
President— 

(1)  determines  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(2)  so  reports  to  Congress  in  accordance  with  section  652  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended. 

(d)  Negotiations,  leading  to  an  agreement  by  July  30,  1991,  shall 
begin  immediately  to  bring  the  fuel  stockpile  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  to  full  operational  readiness  no  latter  than  September  30,  1993. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  “petroleum  product”  shall 
refer  to  all  petroleum,  oils  and  lubricants  required  for  military  oper¬ 
ations. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  effective  immediately  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  [8117]  8041.  (a)  Of  the  funds  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
or  services  appropriated  by  this  Act,  qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for 


the  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped  shall  be  afforded  the  maxi¬ 
mum  practicable  opportunity  to  participate  as  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  in  the  performance  of  contracts  let  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

[(b)  During  fiscal  year  1991,  a  business  concern  which  has  negotiat¬ 
ed  with  a  military  service  or  defense  agency  a  subcontracting  plan  for 
the  participation  by  small  business  concerns  pursuant  to  section  8(d) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(d))  shall  be  given  credit 
toward  meeting  that  subcontracting  goal  for  any  purchases  made 
from  qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind  or  other  severely 
handicapped.] 

[(c)]  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  phrase  “qualified 
nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped"  means 
a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  for  the  Purchase  from  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped  under  the  Javita-Wagner-O’Day  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  46-43). 

[(d)  Within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Supplement  to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  shall  be 
modified  to  implement  paragraph  (b).] 

Sec.  8042.  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  the  Navy 
may  provide  notice  to  exercise  options  under  the  LEASAT program  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Aide  Memoire, 
dated  January  5,  1981,  as  amended  by  the  Aide  Memoire  dated  April 
SO,  1986,  and  as  implemented  in  the  LEASAT  contract. 

Sec.  8043.  There  is  established  an  account  entitled,  “Foreign  Nation - 
al  Employees  Separation  Pay  Account,  Defense Provided,  That  there 
shall  be  deposited  to  this  account:  (a)  all  amounts  previously  obligated 
for  the  separation  pay  of  foreign  national  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  from  appropriations  which  are  no  longer  available  for 
obligation  and  (b)  all  amounts  obligated  for  the  separation  pay  of 
foreign  national  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  from  appro¬ 
priations  available  for  obligation  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
hereafter:  Provided  further,  That  amounts  deposited  to  the  Account 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  8044-  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hereafter,  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  equipment  with  funds  appropriated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose ,  additional  obligations  may  be  incurred  in  appropriations  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  procurement  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  equipment  when  obligations  were  incurred  during  the  period  of 
availability  of  those  appropriations  for  the  procurement  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  but  obligations  for  the  installation  of  such  equipment  were  not 
able  to  be  incurred  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  availability 
for  those  appropriations. 

Sec  8 04 5.  The  appropriation,  “ Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations ,  De 
fense”  shall  be  available  hereafter  to  transfer  funds  between  that 
account  and  appropriations  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
military  personnel  expenses  with  regard  to  obligations  incurred  after 
September  30,  1991:  Provided,  That  in  transferring  funds  between  the 
“ Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations ,  Defense ”  appropriation  and  appro¬ 
priations  for  military  personnel  expenses,  the  substantial  gains  and 
losses  to  the  appropriations  for  military  personnel  expenses  caused  by 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates  that  vary  substantially 
from  those  used  in  preparing  budget  submissions  may  be  based  upon 
budgetary  estimates  rather  than  accounting  records:  Provided  further. 
That  transfers  may  be  made  from  the  working  capital  funds  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  established  pursuant  to  section  2208  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  the  appropriation  “ Foreign  Currency  Fluctua¬ 
tions,  Defense ”  to  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for  the  same  time 
period  and  the  same  purposes  as  the  appropriation  to  which  trans¬ 
ferred:  Provided  further,  That  during  the  five  year  period  after  appro¬ 
priations  (other  than  appropriations  for  military  construction )  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  of  Defense  have  expired  for  obligation,  upon  a 
determination  that  such  appropriations  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
liquidation  of  obligations  or  for  making  authorized  adjustments  to 
such  appropriations  for  obligations  incurred  during  the  period  of 
availability  of  such  appropriations,  unobligated  balances  of  such  ap¬ 
propriations  (other  than  appropriations  for  military  construction)  may 
be  transferred  into  the  appropriation  “ Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations, 
Defense ”  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  time 
period  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  appropriation  to  which  trans¬ 
ferred:  Provided  further,  That  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  any  use 
of  the  authority  provided  by  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  be  limited  so 
that  the  amount  in  the  appropriations  “ Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations , 
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Defense”  does  not  exceed  $970,000,000  at  the  time  such  a  transfer  is 
made:  Provided  further.  That  section  791  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1983  (Public  Law  97-377;  96  Stat.  1865)  is  re¬ 
pealed . 

Sec.  8046.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  after  April  1,  1992,  with¬ 
drawal  credits  may  be  made  by  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund 
to  the  credit  of  current  applicable  appropriations  of  an  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  by  that 
activity  of  supplies  that  are  repairable  components  which  are  repaira¬ 
ble  at  a  repair  depot  and  that  are  capitalized  into  the  Defense  Busi¬ 
ness  Operating  Fund  as  the  result  of  management  changes  concerning 
depot  level  repairable  assets  charged  to  an  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  is  a  customer  of  the  Defense  Business  Operations 
Fund  that  becomes  effective  on  April  1,  1992. 

Sec.  8047.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  national 
interest,  he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget ,  make  transfers  from  appropriations  available  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  the  fund  established  by  section  1013(d)  of  the 
Demonstration  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C 
3374(d)),  to  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  for  the  same  time  period,  as  the  appropriations  to  such  fund. 

Sec.  8048.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hereafter,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  intelligence  programs  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  are  transferred  to  another  Federal  agency  for  execution 
shall  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  amounts  required  for  expenditure  during  such  fiscal  year  by 
the  Federal  agency  to  which  such  funds  are  transferred 

Sec :  8049  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1991,  under  the 
heading  " Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy"  for  the  V-22  Osprey  program, 
$165,000,000  are  transferred  to  the  appropriation,  "Research,  Develop¬ 
ment,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Navy,  1991/1992 ”,  to  be  merged  with  and 
to  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred 

Sec.  8050.  Section  8110  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-511;  104  Stat.  1877)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  8051.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  except  with  respect  to 
dependents  of  military  members  in  grades  E-l  through  E-4,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  higher  deductible  amounts  than  other¬ 
wise  provided  for  by  section  8064  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1991  (Public  Law  101-511;  104  Stat  1888)  and  the 
Secretary  may  establish  partial  restrictions  on  the  availability  of  care 
(other  than  emergency  care)  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services  in 
the  case  of  beneficiaries  eligible  for  enrollment  under  health  care 
plans  contracted  for  under  section  1097  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
who  chose  not  to  enroll  in  such  plans : 

Sec.  8052.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  net  receipts  pursuant  to 
collections  from  third  party  payers  pursuant  to  section  1095  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  made  available  to  the  local  facility  of  the 
uniformed  services  responsible  for  the  collections  and  shall  be  over  and 
above  the  facility's  direct  budget  amount. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  8053.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  make  the  following  transfer  of  funds:  Provided,  That  the 
amounts  transferred  shall  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
appropriations  to  which  transferred,  and  for  the  same  time  period  of 
the  appropriation  from  which  transferred :  Provided  further.  That 
funds  shall  be  transferred  between  the  following  appropriations  in  the 
amounts  specified. 

From: 

Under  the  heading,  "Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation, 
Navy,  1991/1992"  $4,300,000, 

Under  the  heading  u Weapons  Procurement,  Navy,  1990/1992", 

$ 12,800,000, 

Under  the  heading  " Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy,  1991/1993", 

$15,100,000, 

Under  the  heading  ** Weapons  Procurement,  Navy,  1991/1993 ", 

$37,800,000, 

Under  the  heading  ” Other  Procurement,  Navy,  1991/1993 ” 

$ 12,400,000, 

Under  the  heading  “ Procurement ,  Marine  Corps,  1991/1993", 

$29,300,000, 

Under  the  heading  " Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1989/ 
1993": 

DDG-51  destroyer  program,  $46,400,000. 

Under  the  heading  ** Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1990/ 
1994": 


USCG  Patrol  Boat  Program,  $3,600,000, 

Under  the  heading  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1991/ 
1995": 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $28,900,000; 
DDG-51  destroyer  program,  $64,900,000, 

Oceanographic  program,  $43,100,000, 

AOE-6  fast  combat  support  ship  program,  $398,200,000; 

To: 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1985/ 
1989": 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $17,300,000; 

MCM  Mine  Countermeasures  ship  program,  $7,300,000, 

TAO  Fleet  Oiler  program,  $ 3,500,000, 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1986/ 
1990": 

SSN-688  attack  submarine  program,  $18,900,000, 

MHC  coastal  mine  hunter  program  $6,900,000, 

Under  the  heading  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1987/ 
1991": 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $9,600,000, 
SSN-688  attack  submarine  program,  $113,600,000; 

DDG-51  destroyer  program,  $22, 100,000, 

AOE-6  fast  combat  support  ship  program,  $13,700,000, 

TAGOS  ocean  surveillance  ship  program,  $ 400,000, 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1988/ 
1992": 

TRIDENT  Ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $67,200,000, 
SSN-688  attack  submarine  program,  $29,600,000, 

LSIXCV)  amphibious  dock  landing  (cargo  variant)  ship  program, 
$5,700,000, 

Under  the  heading  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1989/ 
1993": 

TRIDENT  Ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $91,800,000, 
SSN-688  attack  submarine  program,  $52,800,000, 

SSN-21  attack  submarine  program,  $4,500,000; 

MHC  coastal  minehunter  program,  $13,900,000 
AOE-6  fast  combat  support  ship  program,  $18,200,000, 

TAGOS  ocean  surveillance  ship  program,  $10,800,000; 

AO  auxiliary  oiler  conversion  ship  program,  $ 5,500,000, 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1990/ 
1994": 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  $23,000,000, 
SSN-688  attack  submarine  program,  $59, 700,000; 

DDG-51  destroyer  program,  $66,500,000, 

MCM  Mine  Countermeasures  ship  program,  $12,300,000, 

AOE-6  fast  combat  support  ship  program,  $8,500,000, 

AO  auxiliary  oiler  conversion  ship  program,  $4,500,000, 

MTS(C)  moored  training  ship  conversion  program,  $9,000,000.  (De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  101.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  for  payments  under  a  coet-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  for  work, 
where  cost  estimates  exceed  $25,000,  to  be  performed  within  the 
United  States,  except  Alaska,  without  the  specific  approval  in  writing 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  102.  Funds  herein  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  construction  shall  be  available  for  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi¬ 
cles. 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
construction  may  be  used  for  advances  to  the  Federal  Highway  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Department  of  Transportation,  for  the  construction  of 
access  roads  as  authorized  by  section  210  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  when  projects  authorized  therein  are  certified  as  important  to 
the  national  defense  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
begin  construction  of  new  bases  inside  the  continental  United  States 
for  which  specific  appropriations  have  not  been  made. 

Sec.  105.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
purchase  of  land  or  land  easements  in  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
value  as  determined  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  except  (a)  where  there  is  a  determination  of 
value  by  a  Federal  court,  or  (b)  purchases  negotiated  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee,  or  (c)  where  the  estimated  vallie  is  lees  than 
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$25,000,  or  (d)  as  otherwise  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Sec.  106.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  (1)  acquire  land,  (2)  provide  for  site  preparation,  or  (3)  install 
utilities  for  any  family  housing,  except  housing  for  which  funds  have 
been  made  available  in  annual  military  construction  appropriation 
Acts. 

Sec.  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  minor 
construction  may  be  used  to  transfer  or  relocate  any  activity  from  one 
base  or  installation  to  another,  without  prior  notification  to  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations. 

Sec.  108.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  steel  for  any  construction  project  or  activity 
for  which  American  steel  producers,  fabricators,  and  manufacturers 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  such  steel  procure¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  109.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  military  construction  or  family  housing  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  the  following  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  pay  real  property 
taxes  in  any  foreign  nation. 

Sec.  110.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
initiate  a  new  installation  overseas  without  prior  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Sec.  [112]  111  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for 
military  construction  in  the  United  States  territories  and  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  and  on  Kwajalein  Island  may  be  used  to  award  any 
contract  estimated  by  the  Government  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  a  for¬ 
eign  contractor*  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
contract  awards  for  which  the  lowest  responsive  and  responsible  bid 
of  a  United  States  contractor  exceeds  the  lowest  responsive  and  re¬ 
sponsible  bid  of  a  foreign  contractor  by  greater  than  20  per  centum. 

{TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  [114]  112.  Unexpended  balances  in  the  Military  Family  Hous¬ 
ing  Management  Account  established  pursuant  to  section  2831  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  well  as  any  additional  amounts  which 
would  otherwise  be  transferred  to  the  Military  Family  Housing  Man¬ 
agement  Account  during  the  current  fiscal  year  [1991]  and  the 
following  fiscal  year,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriations  for 
Family  Housing  provided  in  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  based  on  the  sources  from  which  the  funds  were  derived, 
and  shall  be  available  for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the  same  time 
period,  as  the  appropriation  to  which  they  have  been  transferred. 

Sec.  [115]  113.  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  appropriations 
in  this  Act  which  are  limited  for  obligation  during  [the  current]  a 
single  fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  during  the  last  two  months  of 
[the]  such  fiscal  year. 


(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  [116]  114  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  construction  in  prior  years  are  hereby  made  available  for  con¬ 
struction  authorized  for  each  such  military  department  by  the  author¬ 
izations  enacted  into  law  during  the  [second  session  of  the]  One 
Hundred  [First]  Second  Congress. 

Sec.  [118]  115.  For  military  construction  or  family  housing 
projects  that  are  being  completed  with  funds  otherwise  expired  or 
lapsed  for  obligation,  expired  or  lapsed  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  associated  supervision,  inspection,  overhead,  engineering  and 
design  on  those  projects  and  on  subsequent  claims,  if  any, 

Sec.  [119]  116.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  a  military  department  or  defense  agency  for 
the  construction  of  military  projects  may  be  obligated  for  a  military 
construction  project  or  contract,  or  for  any  portion  of  such  a  project 
or  contract,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  for  such  project  were  appropriated  if 
the  funds  obligated  for  such  project  (1)  are  obligated  from  funds 
available  for  military  construction  projects,  and  (2)  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  project,  plus  any  amount  by  which  the 
cost  of  such  project  is  increased  pursuant  to  law. 

Sec.  [120J  117.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  Oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance  of  Family  Housing,  no  more  than  $16,000,000 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  no  more  than  $16,000,000  during 
the  following  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  for  contract  cleaning  of 
family  housing  units. 

Sec.  [121]  118.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  design,  construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  new 
family  housing  units  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  connection  with  any 
increase  in  accompanied  tours  after  June  6,  1988. 

Sec.  119.  During  the  five  year  period  after  appropriations  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  construction  and  family 
housing  operation  and  maintenance  and  construction  have  expired  for 
obligation,  upon  a  determination  that  such  appropriations  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  liquidation  of  obligations  or  for  making  authorized 
adjustments  to  such  appropriations  for  obligations  incurred  during  the 
period  of  availability  of  such  appropriations,  unobligated  balances  of 
such  appropriations  may  be  transferred  info  the  appropriation  “For¬ 
eign  Currency  Fluctuations,  Construction,  Defense ”  fo  be  merged  with 
and  to  be  available  for  the  same  time  period  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  appropriation  to  which  transferred:  Provided,  That  the  next  to 
the  last  proviso  of  section  121  of  the  Military  Construction  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act,  1987,  (Public  Law  99-500;  100  Stat .  1783-294  and  Public 
Law  99-591;  100  Stat.  3341-294)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  120.  During  fiscal  year  1993,  appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  military  construction  shall  be  available  for 
real  property  maintenance  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Sec.  121.  During  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  obligations  may  be 
incurred  in  the  Defense  Business  Operating  Fund  for  military  con¬ 
struction  projects,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts:  For  fiscal  year  1992,  $420,230,000;  For  fiscal  year  1993, 
$74,110,000.  (Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1991 ) 
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CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES,  ARMY 


Personnel  Summary 


Federal  Funds 


General  and  special  funds: 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment . 

Full-time  equivalent  ot  overtime  and  holiday  hours 


For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by  law,  for  maintenance, 
operation,  and  improvement  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Sol¬ 
diers’  and  Airmen’s  Home  National  Cemetery,  including  the  purchase 
of  three  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only,  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  official  reception  and  representation  expenses; 
[$12,236,000]  $ 12,587,000 ,  to  remain  available  until  expended.  (De¬ 
partments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 


135  UO  140 

3  2  2 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-1805-0-1-705  1 990  actual  t99t  *sL  1992  «t 


Program  by  activities. 


00.01 

Operation  and  maintenance  . 

7,084 

7,438 

7,337 

00.02 

Administration . 

355 

455 

430 

00.03 

Special  construction,  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

5,394 

4.778 

4,820 

10.00  Total  obligations . .  12,833  12,671  12,587 


Financing: 

17.00  Recovery  ot  prior  year  obligations . 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 


40.00  Budget  authority  (appropriation) . - .  12^74  12,23$  12£87 


Relation  ot  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations .  12,833  12,671  12,587 

72  40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year . 7,990  8,483  8,883 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . -8,483  -8,883  -8,928 

78.00  Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts .  -492  . 


-492  _ 

-402  -436 

436  _ 


90  00  Outlays . 


11,848  12,271  12.542 


Operation  and  maintenance. — Funds  requested  will  provide 
for  contractual  services,  necessary  operating  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  personnel. 

A  dm  inis  tration.—  Provision  is  made  for  determining  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  burial;  management  of  Arlington  and  Soldiers’  and 
Airmen’s  Home  National  Cemeteries;  and  administrative  sup¬ 
port. 

Special  construction,  Arlington  National  Cemetery. — Funds 
requested  will  provide  for  repair  of  damage  caused  by  rain¬ 
water  leaks  at  the  memorial  amphitheater. 


Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Wwtification  code  21-1805-0-1-705 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  esL 

11.1 

Personnel  compensation: 

Full-time  permanent 

2,927 

3,319 

3,464 

11.3 

Other  than  tulMime  permanent 

252 

75 

75 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation ....... 

101 

60 

60 

119 

Total  personnel  compensation . 

3,280 

3,454 

3,599 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits . 

892 

782 

831 

210 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . . . 

1 

4 

5 

22.0 

Transportation  ot  things  . . „ . 

2 

3 

3 

23  3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  charges 

283 

284 

308 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction 

28 

35 

35 

250 

Other  services . . . . 

2,623 

2  445 

2,332 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials . 

380 

431 

429 

31.0 

Equipment. 

212 

430 

193 

32.0 

Land  and  structures.. 

5,132 

4,803 

4,852 

999 

Total  obligations . 

12,833 

12,671 

12,587 

Part  Four-547 
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MILITARY  RETIREMENT 

Federal  Funds 

Genera!  and  special  funds: 

Payment  to  Military  Retirement  Fund 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0040-0-1-054 

1990  actual 

1991  est. 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  13.0) 

10,596,000 

10,782,000 

11,402,000 

12,057,000 

Financing: 

60  05  Budget  authority  (appropriation)  (in¬ 
definite) 

10,596,000 

10,782,000 

11,402,000 

12,057,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

7100  Total  obligations  . 

10,596,000 

10,782,000 

11,402,000 

12,057,000 

90  00  Outlays . 

10,596,000 

10,782,000 

11,402,000 

12,057,000 

The  1992  and  1993  payments  to  the  military  retirement 
fund  include  funds  for  the  amortization  of  the  unfunded  li¬ 
ability  for  all  retirement  benefits  earned  by  military  person¬ 
nel  for  service  prior  to  1985.  The  amortization  schedule  for 
the  unfunded  liability  was  determined  by  the  DOD  Retire¬ 
ment  Board  of  Actuaries.  Included  in  the  unfunded  liability 
are  the  consolidated  requirements  of  the  military  depart- 
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ments  to  cover:  (a)  retired  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force;  (b)  retainer 
pay  of  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps;  and  (c)  survivors  benefits, 


Retired  Pay,  Defense 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0030-0-1-602  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00  Total  obligations . 

72.10  Receivables  m  excess  of  obligations,  start  of  year .  -272  -603  -603 

74.10  Receivables  in  excess  of  obligations,  end  of  year .  603  603  603 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts .  1  398  . 


90  00  Outlays .  1,729 


Trust  Funds 

Military  Retirement  Fund 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-8097-0-7-602 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

Program  by  activities. 

00  01 

NondisaWity 

18,569,934 

19,795,200 

21,255,500 

00.02 

Temporary  disability.. 

99,296 

105,700 

113,500 

00.03 

Permanent  disability  .  . 

1,371,122 

1,460,900 

1,568,700 

00.04 

Fleet  Reserve  ... 

696,402 

742,600 

797,300 

00.05 

Survivors’  benefits.. 

943,129 

1,002,700 

1,076,700 

10.00 

Total  obligations  (object  class  42.0) _ 

21,679,883 

23,107,100 

24,811,700 

Financing: 

17.00 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

-15,313 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year 

21.40 

Treasury  balance.  . 

-8,223 

-10,541 

-3,000 

U.S.  securities: 

2141 

Par  value 

-51,843,743 

-62,994,026 

-80,250,767 

2142 

Unamortized  premium  or  discount,  net 

-11,597,957 

-12,642,913 

-8,000,000 

21.42 

Interest  purchased..  .. 

-53,923 

-161,970 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

24.40 

Treasury  balance . 

10,541 

3,000 

3,000 

U.S.  securities . 

24.41 

Par  value  . . . 

62,994,026 

80,250,767 

92,313,267 

2442 

Unamortized  premium  or  discount,  net . 

12,642,913 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

24.42 

Interest  purchased. . .  . . 

161,970 

60.05 

Budget  authority  (appropriation) 

(indefinite) . 

33,970,174 

35,551,417 

36,174,200 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00 

Total  obligations  . . 

21,679,883 

23,107,100 

24,811,700 

Obligated  balance  available,  start  of  year. 

U.S  securities: 

72  41 

Par  value 

1,642,999 

1,758,000 

1,896,433 

72.42 

Unamortized  premium  or  discount  net. 

84,058 

90,033 

83,000 

72.42 

Interest  purchased 

2,000 

2,000 

. 

Obligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

U.S.  securities: 

74.41 

Par  value  .... 

-1,758,000 

-1,896,433 

-2,035,333 

74.42 

Unamortized  premium  or  discount,  net 

-90,033 

-83,000 

-83,000 

74  42 

Interest  purchased 

-2,000 

78.00 

Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts . 

-15,313 

90.00 

Outlays . 

21,543,594 

22,977,700 

24,672,800 

Public  Law  98-94  provided  for  accrual  funding  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  retirement  system  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund  in  1985.  The  fund 
is  financed  through:  (a)  Federal  contributions  for  retired  pay 
and  retirement  pay  of  military  personnel  on  the  retired  lists 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  includ¬ 
ing  the  reserve  components  thereof,  and  retainer  pay  for  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Inactive  Fleet  Reserve;  (b)  Government  contribu¬ 
tions  consisting  of  a  normal  cost  accrual  percentage  applied  to 


basic  pay  amounts  contained  in  the  military  personnel  appro¬ 
priations;  and  (c)  interest  on  investments. 

The  status  of  the  fund  is  as  follows: 

STATUS  OF  FUND 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Unexpended  balance,  start  of  year  1990  xtu*  m  est  1992  est. 

Cash .  8,223  10.541  3.000 

U.S.  securities  (par) .  53.486.742  64.752,026  82.147,200 

Unamortized  premiums/discounts  (-),  11  682,015  12,732,946  8.083,000 

Interest  purchased . .  55,923  163,970  . 


Balance  of  trust  fund,  start  of  year  .  65,23  2,903  7  7.659,483  90,233,200 


Cash  income  for  the  year  (intragovemmental  receipts) 

Employer’s  contribution: 

Appropriation  D00  Military  .  16,314,727  16,245,000  16,151  400 

Appropriation:  Corps  of  Engineers . .  9,000  9,400  9,800 


Total,  employer's  contribution .  16,323,727  16,254,400  16,161,200 

General  fund  payment  (unfunded  liability)  10,596,000  10,782,000  11,402,000 

Earnings  on  investments  .  7,050,447  8,515,017  9,311,000 


Total  cash  income .  33,970,174  35,551,417  36,874,200 

Cash  outgo  during  the  year  Payments  to  retirees — existing  law  21.543,594  22,977,700  24,672,800 


Net  income  or  outgo  (-) .  .  12,426,580  12,573,717  12,201,400 


Unexpended  balance,  end  of  year' 

Cash .  10,541  3,000  3,000 

US  secunties  (par) .  64,752,026  82,147,200  94348,600 

Unamortized  premiums/discounts  (- ) .  12,732  946  8,083,000  8,083,000 

Interest  purchased  .  163,970  . 


Balance  of  trust  fund,  end  of  year . .  77,659,483  90.233,200  102  434,600 


EDUCATION  BENEFITS 

Trust  Funds 

Education  Benefits  Fund 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-8098-0-7  -  702  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  tst. 


Program  by  activities: 

00.01  Active  duty  program .  42,710  51,700  52.400 

00.02  Selected  reserve  program . .  87,334  95,000  101,300 


10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  25.0)  .  130,044  146,700  153,700 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year 
U.S  securities; 

21.41  Par  value . . .  -665,253  -  686,439  -740,989 

21.42  Unamortized  premium  or  discount,  net .  -45,844  -52,865  . 

21.42  Interest  purchased .  -1,000  -785 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 
U.S,  securities . . . 

24.41  Par  value.... . 686,439  740,989  712,889 

24.42  Unamortized  premium  or  discount,  net .  52,865  . 

24.42  Interest  purchased  .  785 


60.05  Budget  authority  (appropriation)  (indefinite)  158,036  147,600  125,600 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71 00  Total  obligations.. .  130,044  146,700  153,700 


90.00  Outlays .  130,044  146,700  153,700 


The  1985  Defense  Authorization  Bill,  Public  Law  98-525, 
provided  for  the  accrual  funding  of  certain  new  education 
benefits  to  be  provided  to  active  duty  military  personnel 
under  the  authority  of  Chapter  30,  Title  38  U.S.C.,  and  to 
Selected  Reserve  personnel  under  the  authority  of  Chapter 
106,  Title  10  U.S.C.  Public  Law  100-48  made  this  program 
permanent.  The  fund  is  financed  through:  (a)  actuarial ly-de- 
termined  Government  contributions  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  military  personnel  appropriations;  and  (b)  interest  on 
investments.  Funds  are  transferred  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
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EDUCATION  BENEFITS — Continued 
Trust  Funds— Continued 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Education  Benefits  Fund — Continued 

tration  to  make  benefit  payments  to  eligible  personnel.  The 
status  of  the  fund  is  as  follows- 

STATUS  OF  FUND 


(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Unexpended  balance,  start  of  year- 

1990  XM 

1991  est 

1992  est. 

U.S  secunties  (par). 

665,253 

686,439 

740,989 

Unamortized  premiums/discounts  ( — )  ....  . 

45,844 

52,865 

interest  purchased 

1,000 

785 

Balance  of  trust  fund,  start  of  year 

712,097 

740,089 

740,989 

Cash  income  for  the  year. 

Employer  s  contribution: 

Appropriation,  DOD  Military . 

100,427 

95,824 

81,209 

Earnings  on  investments . 

57,609 

51,776 

44,391 

Total  cash  income. . . . 

158,036 

147,600 

125,600 

Cash  outgo  during  the  year: 

Benefit  payments . . 

130  044 

146,700 

153,700 

Net  mconie  or  outgo  (-) _ _ _ _ 

27,992 

900 

-28,100 

Unexpended  balance,  end  of  year. 

U.S.  securities  (par) _ _ 

686,439 

740,989 

712,889 

Unamortized  premiums/discounts  ( — ) . 

52,865 

Interest  purchased . . . ....... 

785 

Balance  of  trust  fund,  end  of  year . 

740,089 

740,989 

712,889 

SOLDIERS'  AND  AIRMEN’S  HOME 

Trust  Funds 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

For  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  United  States  Soldiers’  and 
Airmen’s  Home,  to  be  paid  from  the  [Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home 
permanent  fund]  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home  Trust  Fund , 
[$41,583,000]  $42,123,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  payment  of  hospitalization  of  members  of  the 
Home  in  United  States  Army  hospitals  at  rates  in  excess  of  those 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  ( De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991.) 

Prognm  and  Financing  {in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktentificatiofl  code  84-8931-0-7-705  1990  actual  199t  est  1992  est. 


Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outbys 
Deductions  for  offsetting  collections: 

88  40  Non  Federal  sources _ _ _  -123  -215  -226 


88  90  Totai,  offsetting  collections 


-123  -215  -226 


89.00  Budget  authority  (net) .  38.745  40,749  43,750 

90  00  Outlays  (net) .  38,413  40,396  41,967 


The  U.S.  Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home  provides  medical 
and  domiciliary  care  and  other  authorized  benefits  for  the 
relief  and  support  of  certain  retired  soldiers  of  the  regular 
Army  and  airmen  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  average  number  of  members  receiving  domiciliary  and 
hospital  care  are  shown  below: 


1990  Ktiol 

1991  est 

1992  est 

Domiciliary  care 

. . .  1,577 

1,650 

1700 

Hospital  care _ 

346 

350 

357 

Total  members _ 

.  1,923 

2,000 

2,057 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  84-8931-0-7-705 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  esL 

Direct  obligations: 

Personnel  compensation.- 

111 

Full-time  permanent .  ,  . . 

21,138 

21,845 

22,761 

113 

Other  than  full- time  permanent. 

1690 

1,758 

1831 

11.5 

Other  personnel  compensation... 

1,354 

1,507 

1,570 

11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation _ ............... 

24,182 

25,110 

26,162 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

4,677 

4,744 

4  886 

13.0 

Benefits  for  former  personnel . 

15 

15 

15 

21.0 

Travel  and  transportation  ot  persons . 

3 

7 

7 

22.0 

Transportation  of  things  . . 

16 

23  2 

Rental  payments  to  others  . 

46 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  charges.. 

1,035 

1,183 

1,720 

24.0 

Printing  and  reproduction  . . 

32 

30 

36 

25.0 

Other  services  . 

2,915 

3,516 

3,209 

26.0 

Supplies  and  materials. 

5,211 

5,392 

5,808 

31.0 

Equipment  . 

597 

577 

278 

42.0 

insurance  claims  and  indemnities . 

15 

7 

2 

99.0 

Subtotal,  direct  obligations - -  — 

38,744 

40.581 

42,123 

99.0 

Reimbursable  obligations 

123 

215 

226 

99.9 

Total  obligations 

38,868 

40,796 

42,349 

Personnel  Summary 


NONMEMBER  EMPLOYEES 


Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment .  794  794  794 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday  hours . .  16  16  16 


Program  by  activities: 

00  01  Direct  program . .  38,745  40,581  42,123 

01.01  Reimbursable  program . .  123  215  226 


10.00  Total  obligations . . .  38.868  40,796  42,349 

Financing- 

39.00  Budget  authority  (gross) .  38,868  40,796  42,349 


Budget  authority 
Current 

40,00  Appropriation . . . . .  38,745  41,583  42,123 

40  75  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L  101-519 .  -1,002  _ 


43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) .  38,745  40,581  42,123 

ftmanent 

68.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections  ...  123  215  226 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays-. 

71.00  Total  obligations .  38,868  40,796  42,349 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year _ _ 4,339  4,463  4,648 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year .  -4,463  -4,648  -4,804 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts .  -208  . 


87.00  Outlays  (gross) . .  38,536  40,611  42,193 


MEMBER  EMPLOYEES 
Total  compensable  workyears. 

Full-time  equivalent  employment  . . .  177  176  176 

Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and  holiday  hours _  3  3  3 


Capital  Outlay 

For  construction  and  renovation  of  the  physical  plant,  to  be  paid 
from  the  [Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home  permanent  fund]  Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Home  Trust  Fund,  [$11,500,000]  $4,220,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  (Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1991.) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  84-8932-0-7-705  1990  actual  199 1  est  1992  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  dass  32.0) .  36,362  13,912  6,470 

Financing*. 

2140  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year..... .  -32,676  -5,689  -3,000 
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24  40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

5,689 

3.000 

750 

39  00  Budget  authority . .  . 

9,375 

11,223 

4,220 

Budget  autltority: 

40  00  Appropriation 

9,375 

11,500 

4.220 

40.75  Reduction  pursuant  to  P.L.  101-519 

-277 

43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) 

9,375 

11,223 

4,220 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays, 

71.00  Tota‘  obligations . 

36,362 

13,912 

6.470 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  ol  year 

23,064 

38,823 

3i,239 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  ot  year. 

-38,823 

-31,239 

- 13,676 

90.00  Outlays . 

20,602 

21496 

24.033 

This  appropriation  Finances  renovation  and  construction  of 
the  physical  plant  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen’s  Home. 


Payment  of  Claims 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  84  -8930-0  -  7  -  705  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est 

Program  by  activities. 

10.00  Total  obligations  {object  class  42.0) . „ .  5  5 

Financing: 

60.05  Budget  authority  (appropriation)  (indefinite) .  5  5 

Retation  ot  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations .  5  5 

90.00  Outlays .  5  5 


Refunds  are  made  from  the  permanent  fund  of  amounts  of 
courts-martial  Fines  and  other  charges  erroneously  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  airmen  after  adjudication  of 
claims  therefor  by  the  General  Accounting  OfFice. 


Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home  Trust  Fund 
Amounts  Available  for  Appropriation  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IdenllficafiOfl  code  84-8930-0-7-705 

1990  actual 

1991  esl 

1992  est 

U  S  SOLOltR'S  AND  AIRMEN'S  HOME 

Unappropriated  balance,  start  of  year 

01.00 

Treasury  balance . 

160,354 

151,754 

146,024 

Receipts 

02.01 

Interest . 

12,190 

15,819 

15,978 

02.02 

Fines,  lorfeituies,  withheld  pay.  and  contributions. 

22,434 

25,321 

24,056 

02.03 

Member  fees  and  other  rece-pts  ...  . 

4,896 

4.939 

6,814 

02  99 

Total  receipts . . . 

39,520 

46,079 

46,507 

04  00 

Total  Available  for  appropriation . 

199,874 

197,833 

192,872 

Appropriations: 

05.01 

Operation  and  maintenance 

-38,745 

-40,581 

-42,123 

05.02 

Capital  outlay . 

-9,375 

-11,223 

-4,220 

05.03 

Payment  of  certified  ctaims 

. 

-5 

-5 

05  99 

Total  appropriations . 

-48,120 

-51,809 

-46,348 

Unappropriated  balance  end  of  year 

07.00 

Treasury  balance . 

151,754 

146,024 

146,524 

U.S.  NAVAL  HOME 

Unappropriated  balance,  start  of  year. 

0100 

Treasury  balance . 

7,500 

Receipts. 

02  01 

tnterest  . .  . 

545 

02.02 

Fines,  forfeitures,  withheld  pay.  and  contributions. 

7,500 

29.426 

02.03 

Member  fees  and  other  receipts  . 

— 

1,205 

02  99 

Total  receipts... . 

7,500 

31,176 

04  00 

Total  available  for  appropriation 

7,500 

38,676 

Appropriations 

05.01  Operation  and  maintenance  10.055 

05.02  Capital  program. .  1,253 

0599  Total  appropriations  .  11,308 

Unappropriated  balance,  end  ot  yeat 

07  00  Treasury  balance  . . .  7.500  27,368 


The  1991  Defense  Authorization  Act,  P.L.  101-510,  created 
an  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home  Trust  Fund  to  Finance  the 
United  States  Soldiers  and  Airmen’s  Home  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Home.  The  homes,  which  are  currently  in  oper¬ 
ation,  will  be  Financed  by  appropriations  drawn  from  the  trust 
fund  The  homes  will  be  administered  by  directors  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  oversight  provided  by  the 
Retirement  Home  Board, 


Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home  Revolving  Fund 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  84-8463-0-8-705 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

Program  by  activities 

10.00  Totat  obligations  (obfect  class  32  0) 

626 

628 

875 

Financing. 

21  90  Unobligated  balance  avaitable.  start  ot  year  Fund  bal¬ 
ance  . .  . 

202 

-272 

-272 

24  90  Unobligated  balance  available  end  of  year.  Fund  balance. 

272 

272 

272 

68  00  Budget  authority  (spending  authority  from  off- 

setting  collections) . 

696 

628 

875 

Relation  ot  obligations  to  outlays 

7100  Total  obligations  . 

626 

628 

875 

72  90  Obligated  balance,  start  ot  year:  Fund  balance  . — 

54 

70 

70 

74.90  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year-  Fund  balance 

-70 

70 

-70 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) . 

611 

628 

875 

Adjustments  to  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

Deductions  for  olfsettmg  collections: 

88  30  Trust  funds  . . . 

-696 

628 

-875 

88  90  Total,  offsetting  collections 

-696 

-628 

-875 

90.00  Outlays  (net) . . 

-85 

This  fund  Finances,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  inventories  of 
supplies  and  equipment  for  use  in  the  operating  activities  of 
the  Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home.  The  fund  does  not  Finance 
the  acquisition  of  major  items  of  equipment. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  HOME 

Trust  Funds 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  United  States  Naval  Home,  to 
be  paid  from  funds  amilable  to  the  Naml  Home  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Retirement  Home  Trust  Fund,  $10,055,000. 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktenlifcjlion  code  97-8332-0-7-705  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est 

Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations .  10,055 

Financing: 

40  00  Budget  authority  (appropriation)  .  10,055 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations .  10.055 

74  40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.. .  .. .  -80 

90.00  Outlays .  9,975 
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Operation  and  Maintenance— Continued 
Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Wwtiftttiofl  code  97  -8332-0-  7  -  705  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est. 


Personnel  compensation 

11.1  Full-time  permanent .  4,642 

11 8  Special  personal  services  payments .  290 


11.9  Total  personnel  compensation  .  4,932 

12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits .  937 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons .  80 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  charges  ...  . . ....  743 

24  0  Printing  and  reproduction..... .  5 

25.0  Other  services . 2.511 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials . . 674 

31.0  Equipment .  173 


99.9  Total  obligations .  10,055 


Personnel  Summary 


Total  compensable  work  years'  Full-time  equivalent  employment . .  181 


Capital  Program 

For  construction  and  renovation  of  the  physical  plant  to  be  paid 
from  funds  available  to  the  Naval  Home  in  the  Armed  Forces  Retire¬ 
ment  Home  TYust  Fund,  $1,253,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend¬ 
ed. 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97  -8331-0-  7-705  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est. 

Prog  rim  by  activities: 

10  00  Total  obligations  (object  class  32  0) .  1,253 

Financing 

40.00  Budget  authority  (appropriation) .  1,253 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . .  1,253 

74.40  Obligated  balance  end  of  vear. .  -682 

90  00  Outlays  .  571 


FOREST  AND  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION, 
MILITARY  RESERVATIONS 

Federal  Funds 

General  and  special  funds: 

Forest  Products  Program  Reserve  Account 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktentifcition  code  21-52  8  5-0-2-3  02  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est. 

Financing 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year . .  -2,628  -1,505  -1,505 

24  40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year..... .  1,505  1,505  1,505 

60.25  Budget  authority  (appropriation)  (indefinite).  —1,123  . 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71  00  Total  obligations . 

90.00  Outlays . ; . 


Title  10  of  United  States  Code  2665  authorizes  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  retain  all  of  its  annual  surplus  forest 
products  income.  The  funds  may  be  used  to  reimburse  un¬ 
planned  expenses  in  forest  management  and  forest  improve¬ 
ment  projects 


Wildlife  Conservation 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


kJentificitnn  code  97-5095-0-2-303  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est. 


Program  by  activities 

00.01  Department  of  the  Army . ... .  1,426  1,900  1,750 

00.02  Department  of  the  Navy .  213  350  375 

00.03  Department  of  the  Air  Force  326  650  650 


10.00  Total  obligations  .  1,965  2,900  2,775 

Financing: 

17.00  Recovery  of  pnor  year  obligations .  -23  . 

2140  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year .  -1,872  -1,932  -1,532 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year . .  1,932  1,532  1,357 


60.25  Budget  authority  (appropriation)  (indefinite)..  2,002  2,500  2,600 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays- 

71  00  Total  obligations . 1,965  2,900  2,775 

72  40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year _  622  887  1,087 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year _  -887  -1,087  —1,362 

78.00  Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts _  —23  . 


90  00  Outlays . .  1,678  2,700  2,500 


Distribution  of  budget  authority  by  account 

Department  of  the  Army .  1,253  1,500  1,575 

Department  of  the  Navy . .  252  350  375 

Department  of  the  Air  Force .  497  650  650 


Distribution  of  outlays  by  account. 

Department  of  the  Army .  1,231  1,922  1,722 

Department  of  the  Navy .  184  248  248 

Department  of  the  Air  Force . 263  530  530 


These  appropriations  provide  for  a  program  of  development 
and  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities  on  military  reservations.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  fishing  and  hunting  permits  are  used  for  these 
programs  on  the  51  Army,  20  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  32 
Air  Force  bases  charging  such  fees.  These  programs  are  car¬ 
ried  out  through  cooperative  plans  agreed  upon  by  the  local 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  State  in  which 
the  reservation  is  located. 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-5095-0-2-303  1990  actual  1991  cst  1992  est. 


11.1  Personnel  compensation  Full-time  permanent .  53  106  106 

12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits .  13  25  25 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . 39  69  69 

22.0  Transportation  of  things  .  10  13  12 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  charges. ......  5  7  8 

24  0  Printing  and  reproduction .  26  38  38 

25.0  Other  services .  752  1.082  981 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials . .  699  1,025  1,032 

31.0  Equipment .  225  331  286 

32.0  Land  and  structures _ 143  204  218 


99.9  Total  obligations . .. .  1  965  2,900  2,775 


Personnel  Summary 


Total  compensable  workyears  Full-time  equivalent  employment  4  4  4 


The  Mildred  and  Claude  Pepper  Foundation 
Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  97-0826-0-1-552  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  41.0) .  10,000 
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Financing: 

40.00  Budget  authority  (appcopiutlon) _  10,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Total  obligations . 10,000  .. 

90.00  Outlays .  10,000 


The  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1990,  pro¬ 
vided  $10,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Mildred  and  Claude 
Pepper  Foundation,  a  charitable  foundation  that  will  establish 
an  entity  dedicated  to  making  advancements  in  the  area  of 
gerontology  and  aging  research. 
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XIII.B  PROPOSED  REVISIONS  IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY— INCLUDING 
SUPPLEMENTALS  AND  RESCISSIONS 


This  chapter  presents  additional  information  on  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (1991),  the  budget  year 
(1992),  and  beyond.  Specifically,  it  includes: 

•  information  on  proposed  amendments  to  or  revi¬ 
sions  in  budget  authority  for  1991  that  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  between  the  transmittal  of 
the  1991  and  1992  Budgets,  as  required  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C. 
1105(d)); 

•  detailed  information  on  proposed  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriations  and  rescission  proposals  for  1991  that 
are  transmitted  for  congressional  consideration  in 
this  budget;  and, 

•  information  on: 

— accounts  authorized  to  receive,  in  1992,  ad¬ 
vance  appropriations  for  1993  or  beyond,  as 
required  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (31  U.S.C.  1105(aX17)); 


— accounts  for  which  this  budget  requests  a  spe¬ 
cial  type  of  authority  in  order  to  avoid  supple¬ 
mental  requests  late  in  the  fiscal  year  to  meet 
higher  than  anticipated  benefit  payments  in 
excess  of  the  specific  amount  appropriated  for 
the  year.  This  type  of  authority  is  called  ad¬ 
vance  funding  authority ,  i.e.,  authority  to 
charge  1992  or  1993  appropriations  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  late  in  1991  or  1992,  respec¬ 
tively;  and, 

— accounts  for  which  forward  funding  exists  for 
1992  or  is  requested  for  1992  in  this  budget. 
Forward  funding  is  budget  authority  that  is 
made  available  for  obligation  beginning  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is 
appropriated  for  the  financing  of  ongoing 
grant  programs  during  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 


STATEMENT  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  AND  REVISIONS  IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR 

1991 


(Between  the  Transmittal  of  the  1991  and  1992  Budgets) 


A  statement  of  all  amendments  to  or  revisions  in  budget 
authority  requested  between  transmittal  of  the  1991  budget 
and  the  1992  budget  is  presented  below.  This  statement  is 
being  included  in  the  budget  in  accordance  with  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1105(d)). 

The  modifications  to  requests  for  1991  budget  authority  that 
were  made  through  the  course  of  the  past  year  took  three 
forms.  If  the  Congress  had  not  yet  acted  on  a  pending  request, 
the  President  sent  amendments  to  the  budget  requests  trans¬ 
mitted  in  January  1990  If  appropriations  had  been  enacted, 
the  President  proposed  either  supplemental  budget  authority 
or  rescission  of  enacted  appropriations. 


Amendments  and  requests  for  supplemental  appropriations 
are  printed  in  the  documents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  that  are  identified  on  the  following  listing. 
The  President’s  proposals  for  rescissions  are  included  in  spe¬ 
cial  messages  to  the  Congress  under  the  Impoundment  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344).  Both  the  special  mes¬ 
sages  and  monthly  cumulative  reports  on  the  items  they  cover 
are  printed  in  the  Federal  Register.  No  rescission  proposals 
were  transmitted  to  the  Congress  between  release  of  the  1991 
and  1992  Budgets. 


AMENDED  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUESTS  RELATING  TO  1991  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Transmitted  to  Congreee  on  Agencies  mfTect  sd  Printed  u 


March  23,  1990.... .  International  Security  Assistance .  H.  Doc.  101-164 

March  29,  1990.. .  Department  of  State .  H.  Doc.  101-166. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

General  Service  Administration. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Legislative  Branch. 

Other  Independent  Agencies. 

April  23,  1990  .  Department  of  Agriculture .  H  Doc  101-176. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Energy. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Department  of  Interior. 

Department  of  Justice. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  State. 

Department  of  Transportation. 
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AMENDED  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUESTS  RELATING  TO  1991  BUDGET  AUTHORITY— Continued 

Transmitted  to  Congrew  on  _  _  Agencies  affected  Printed  u 


Department  of  Treasury. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

General  Service  Administration. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Other  Independent  Agencies, 

The  Judiciary. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 


June  11,  1990  . .  International  Development  Assistance 

Department  of  Defense 

June  29,  1990 .  Legislative  Branch  . . . 

The  Judiciary. 

Department  of  Energy. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Other  Independent  Agencies. 

September  10,  1990 .  Department  of  Agriculture . 


Department  of  Education. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Other  Independent  Agencies. 

Legislative  Branch 

September  10,  1990 .  Department  of  Agriculture...... . 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

General  Services  Administration. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Legislative  Branch. 

Other  Independent  Agencies. 


PROPOSED  REVISIONS  IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 


H.  Doc.  101-211. 
H  Doc.  101-211, 


H.  Doc.  101-234, 


H.  Doc.  101-233. 


Part  Four-1201 


PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RESCISSION  PROPOSALS 

The  following  information  concerns  supplemental  appro¬ 
priations  requests  for  1991  being  proposed  for  congressional 
consideration  in  this  budget.  Information  is  also  included  on 
proposals  to  rescind  budget  authority  and  to  rescind  or  other¬ 
wise  reduce  the  availability  of  other  budgetary  resources. 

Summary  of  Proposed  Supplementals  and  Rescission  Proposals 


1991  requests 

1991  budget  authority 

Associated  requests  not 
affecting  budget 
authority 

PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS 

Thp  Indiciary  . 

79,874,000 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President.. .  . 

language 

Department  of  Agriculture . 

221,000,000 

language 

Department  of  Education . .  ..  , 

language 

Department  of  Energy 

623,000,000 

232,000,000 

763,000,000 

9,203,000 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services . 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.... 
Department  of  Justice  . 

language 

Department  of  tabor  ....  ...  .... 

language 

Department  of  State . 

language 

Department  of  Transportation  . 

14,500,000 

language 

Other  independent  agencies . 

8,000,000 

Total,  Section  1 . 

1,950,577,000 

language 

RESCISSION  PROPOSALS 

Department  of  Agriculture . 

-10,000,000 

-3,432,500,000 

-780,527,000 

Department  of  Defense-Military . 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development . 

Total,  Section  II . 

-4,223,027,000 

Grand  total 


-2,272,450,000 


language 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Department  of  Defense — Military 

PROCUREMENT 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Army 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
kJentif»catioo  code  21-2031-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  199?  est.  1993  est. 


RESCISSION  PROPOSALS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344),  whenever  the  President  proposes 
rescission  of  enacted  appropriations,  a  special  message  must 
sent  to  the  Congress  giving  details  of  the  proposals.  Includ- 
below  are  related  budget  schedules,  references  to  the  spe¬ 
ll  message  being  sent  to  the  Congress,  and  narrative  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  proposals. 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  31.0) . 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year: 

21.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . . 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

24.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans _ _ 

40.30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 
rescission  proposal  R91-2) _ 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net . 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

90  00  Outlays _ 


-38,160  -  4,770  -4,770 


9,54  0  4,770 


-9,540  4.770 


-47,700  . 


-38,160 

-4,770 

-4,770 

-32,913 

17,172 

32,913 

17.172 

9,874 

-5,247 

-20,511 

-  12,068 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

07.01  Aircraft— Total  budget  plan . .  -47,700  . — . 


Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  Army 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  21-2033-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est. 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  31  0) .  -  38,400  -  12,800  - 12,800 

Financing: 

2140  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year-  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . ... . .  25,600  12,800 

24  40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans..,..* .  -25,600  -12,800  . 


40.30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91-3) . .  64,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays.- 


7100 

Obligations  incurred,  net 

-38,400 

-12,800 

-12,800 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year _ 

.................. 

. 

-37,120 

-23,360 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

. 

37,120 

23,360 

12,480 

90.00 

Outlays . 

-1,280 

-26,560 

-23,680 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

07.01  Tracked  combat  vehicles— Total  budget 

plan . .  -64,000  . . 
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Procurement  of  Ammunition,  Army 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2034-5-1-051 


1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est  1993  est,  kJentificattoo  code  17-1507-5-1-051 


1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  26.0) .  -11,960  -390  -650 

Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans .  1,040  650 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  ot  year 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans .  -1,040  -650  . 


40.30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91— 4) .  -13,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 


7100 

Obligations  incurred,  net ... 

. 

-11,960 

-390 

-650 

72.40 

OWigated  balance,  start  of  year 

-6,669 

-6,318 

74  40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year .. 

6,669 

6,318 

1,820 

90.00 

Outlays  ,  .  . 

. 

-5,291 

-741 

-5,148 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 
07.01  Ammunition— Total  budget  plan .  -13,000 


Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-1506-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est.  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  26 0) .  -50,600  -  9,000  -3,000 

Financing: 

Unob'igated  balance  available,  start  of 
year: 

21.40  For  completion  ot  prior  year  budget 

plans .  2,600  12,000  3,000 

2140  Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans .  -2,600  . . 

Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

24.40  For  completion  ot  prior  year  budget 

plans .  -2,600  -12,000  -3,000  _ 

2440  Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 

budget  plans .  2,600  . 


39.00  Budget  authority .  62,600 


Budget  authority: 

40.30  Appropriation  (rescission  proposal  R91- 

6) .  -60,000  . 

40.31  Appropriation  rescission  proposal  (unobli¬ 

gated  balance) . .. .  -2,600  . 


43  00  Appropriation  (adjusted) . .  62,600 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

7100  Obligations  incurred,  net .  -50,600  -9,000  -3,000 

72  40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  -44.528  -32,995 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year .  44.528  32,995  12,082 


90.00  Outlays. . . „ .  -6,072  -20,533  -23,913 


Budget  Plan  (tn  thousands  of  dollars) 
(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


07.02  Other  missiles— Total  budget  plan .  -  60,000 


Program  by  activities: 
Oirect  program* 


0001 

Combat  aircraft . . . 

-1,310,873 

-120,541 

-75,338 

00  06 

Aircraft  spares  and 

repair 

parts . 

. ■- . 

-78,952 

-7,259 

-4,537 

10.00 

Total  oWigations 
class  31.0) . 

(object 

-1,389,825 

-127,800 

-79,875 

Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year*  For  completion 

of  prior  year  budget  plans . .  207,675  79,875 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year-  For  completion 

of  prior  year  budget  plans . .  -207,675  -79,875  _ _ _ 


40.30  Budget  authority  (ap¬ 
propriation  rescission 

proposal  R91-5) ..... . .. .  - 1,597,500 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

71  00  0Wigationsincurred.net . . .  -1,389,825  -127,800  -79,875 

72.40  OWigated  balance,  start  of  year . .  -1,174,162  -  789,164 

74  40  OWigated  balance,  end  of  year .  1,174,162  789.164  362,631 


90.00  Outlays .  -215,663  -512,798  -506,408 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


07.01  Combat  Aircraft .  -1,506,752 

07.06  Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts .  -90,748 

08.93  Total  budget  plan .  - 1,597,500 


Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1611-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  31.0) .  - 267,300  -64,800  -24,300 

Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year*.  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans...... . . .  137,700  72,900 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  ot  year 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . .  -137,700  -72,900  -48,600 


40.30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91-7) . . .  405,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net .  -267,300  -  64,800  -  24,300 

72.40  OWigated  balance,  start  of  year . .  -247,050  -251,100 

74.40  OWigated  balance,  end  ot  year . .  247,050  251,100  198,450 


90.00  Outlays . .  -20,250  -  60,750  -  76,950 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 
07.02  Other  warships— Total  budget  plan . .  -405,000 
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Other  Procurement,  Navy 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Mentificatwo  code  17-1810-  5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  est. 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  31,0) .  -6,400  -700  -2,900 

Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  star  of 

year.  For  completion  ot  prior  year 

budget  plans .  3,600  2,900 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans .  -3,600  -2,900  . . 


40.30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91— 8)  .  10,000 


Relation  ot  obligations  to  outlays. 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net .  -6.400  -700  -2,900 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  .  -5,310  -3,810 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  ol  year  5,310  3,810  3,070 


90  00  Outlays .  1,090  2,200  -3,640 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

07.02  Communications  and  electronics  equip¬ 
ment— Total  budget  plan .  - 10,000 


Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


ktertifotKxi  code  57  -30  1  0  -5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  est 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 
Identification  code  57  -30  20-  5-1-051  1990  actual  199t  est.  1992  est  1993  est. 


Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year: 

21.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans .  16,800  7.709  3,330 

21.40  Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans  .  _  -16,800  . . . 

Unobligated  balance  available  end  of  year 

24.40  For  completion  ot  prior  year  budget 

plans .  -16,800  -7,709  -3,330  . 

24.40  Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 

budget  plans  .  16,800  . 

39.00  Budget  authority .  -50,100  . 


Budget  authority: 

40.30  Appropriation  (rescission  proposat  R91- 

10) . .  33,300 

40.31  Appropnation  rescission  proposal  (unob1 

gated  balance) .  - 16,800 


43  00  Appropriation  (adjusted)  . .  -50,100 


Rela*  on  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net . ... .  -42,391  -4,379  3.330 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  .  39,385  32,742 

74.40  Obligated  batance,  end  ot  year .  39,385  32,742  19.539 


90.00  Outlays _ _  -3,006  -  11,022  -  16,533 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 


07.02  Other  missiles— Total  budget  plan .  -500  -33,300 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  31.0) ..  .  -52,460  -18,060  -15,480 

Financings 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year:  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans  . .  33,540  15,480 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans  .  -33,540  -15,480  . 


40.30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91-9) .  86,000 


Relation  ot  obligations  to  outlays. 


7100 

Obligations  incurred,  net . 

.  -52,460 

-18,060 

-15,480 

72.40 

Obligated  batance,  start  ot  year 

-48,590 

-45,924 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year.. 

48,590 

45  924 

29,498 

90.00 

Outlays., 

.  -3,870 

-20  726 

-31,906 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

07.03  Spares  and  repair  parts— Total  budget 

plan .  .  -86,000  ... 


Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force 


Other  Procurement,  Air  Force 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3080-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est. 


Program  by  activities: 

10  00  Total  obligations  (object  class  31.0)  .  -12,950  -4.255  1.295 

Financing 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  ot 

year:  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans  . . .  5,550  1,295 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  ot  year 

For  completion  ot  prior  year  budget 

plans .  -5,550  -1,295  . 


40  30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposat  R91-11) .  - 18,500 


Relation  ot  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net _ _ _  -  12,950  4,255  1,295 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  -9.805  -9,768 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  ot  year .  9,805  9,768  6,012 


90.00  Outlays .  -3,145  -4.292  -5.051 


(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Mentificatiofl  code  57-3020-5-1-051  1 990  actual  1991  est,  1992  est.  1993  est 

Program  by  activities. 

10  00  Total  obligations  (object  class  31.0) .  .  -42,391  -4,379  -3,330 


Budget  Plan  (tn  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

07  03  Communications  and  electronics  equip¬ 
ment— Total  budget  plan .  -18,500 
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Procurement,  Defense  Agencies 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0300-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  dass  31.0) .  .  -50,400 

Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year:  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans. . . . . 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year- 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . . . . .  -9,600 


40.30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91-1Z) . .  -  60,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays-. 


71,00 
72  40 
74.40 

Obligations  incurred,  net  .  .  .  -50,400 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . . .  28,800 

-7,800 

-28,800 

9,600 

-1,800 

-9,600 

1,500 

90.00 

Outlays  .  .  -21,600 

-27,000 

-9,900 

Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  procurement  actions  programmed) 

07.01  Major  equipment— Total  budget  plan _ _  -60,000  . 


-7,800  -1,800 

9,600  1300 

-1,800  . 


National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment 
(Rescission  proposal) 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  97-0350-5-1-051 

1990  actual 

1991  est 

1992  est 

1993  est 

Program  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  31.0)  ..  .. 

-8,000 

8,000 

-8,000 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year 

21.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 
plans . 

21 .40  Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans... 
Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

24.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans 

-8,000 

8,000 

24.40  Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 
budget  plans.  . 

4031  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91— 13) . 

-8,000 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays; 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net. 

-8,000 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year  . . . 

-7,600 

-5,120 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . 

— 

7,600 

5,120 

2,640 

90.00  Outlays . . 

. 

-400 

-2,480 

-2,480 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 
Identification  code  21-2040-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


00  06  Defense-wide  mission  support .  -4,800  -200 


10.00  Total  obligations  (object  dass  25.0)  .  -69,792  -2,908  .... 

Financing*. 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year:  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans _  _ 2,908  .... 

24.40  UnoWgated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 


40.30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91-14) _ _  -  72,700  . 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays. 

7100  Obligations  'ncurred,  net .  -69,792  -2,908  _ 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  -29,807  -7,997 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year _  _  29, M7  7,997  2,690 

90.00  Outlays _  _  -39,985  -24,718  -5,307 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 

07.02  Advanced  technology  development .  -  25,000  . 

07.04  Tactical  programs . . . . . .  -42,700  . . 

07  06  Defense-wide  mission  support .  -5,000  . 

08.93  Total  budget  plan . .  -72,700  . . . . 


Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Navy 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  17-1319-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  «t  1992  «t  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program: 


00.02 

Advanced  technology  development . 

.  -12,988 

-612 

00.04 

Tactical  programs . — 

_  -523,172 

-24,228 

00  06 

Defense-wide  mission  support.. 

 -34,380 

-1,620 

10.00 

Total  obligations  (object  dass  25.0) 

.  -570,540 

-26,460 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  cf 
year: 

21.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

21.40  Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans... 
Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year- 

24.40  For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . . . 

24.40  Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 
budget  plans.  ..... . . ........... 


39 .00  Budget  authority .  -  597,000 


.  9,000  26,460 

_  -9,000  . 

-9,000  -26,460  _ 

9, COO  . 


RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Army 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  21-2040-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program- 

00.02  Advanced  technology  development .  -24,000  -1.000 

00.04  Tactical  programs . . .  -40,992  -1,708 


Budget  authority- 

40.30  Appropriation  (rescission  proposal  R91- 

15) .  -588,000 

40.31  Appropriation  rescission  proposal  (unobli¬ 

gated  balance) .  -9,000 


43.00  Appropriation  (adjusted) .  -  597,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.00  Obligations  Incurred,  net . .  -570.540  -26,460  . 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  -236,220  -69,849 

74.40  0b!igated  balance,  end  of  year . .  236,220  69,849  23,283 


90  00  Outlays . ~  -334,320  -192,831  -46,566 
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Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


07.02  Advanced  technology  development .  -13,600 

07  04  Tactical  programs .  -9.000  -538,400 

07  06  Defense-wide  mission  support . .  -36,000 


08.93  Total  budget  plan  .  -9,000  -588,000 


Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Air  Force 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3600-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  esL 


Program  by  activities: 

Direct  program 

00.04  Tactical  programs .  -72,756  -4,644 

00.06  Defense  wide  mission  support  .  -28,200  -1,800 


10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  25.0)  .  - 100,956  -6,444 

Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans .  6,444 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year. 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans .  -6,444  . . . 


40.30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R9 1-16). .  - 107,400 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays; 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net .  -  100,956  -6,444 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  -38,664  -13,962 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year  38,664  13,962  4,296 


90  00  Outlays .  -62,292  -31,146  -9,666 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 


07.04  Tactical  programs. . .  —  77,400  _ 

07.06  Defense  wide  mission  support .  -30,000  . 

08.93  Total  budget  plan . .  -  107.4CK)  . 


Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Defense 
Agencies 

(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


identification  code  97-0400-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  199?  «$t  1993  est 


Program  by  activities; 

Direct  program: 

00.01  Technology  base .  -84,351  -8,649 

00  04  Tactical  programs .  -4,535  -465 

00.06  Defense-wide  mission  support .  -13.605  -1.395 


10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  25.0)  _  -102,491  -10,509 

Financing: 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year*  For  completion  of  poor  year 

budget  plans . . .  10,509 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans .  -10,509  _ 


4030  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91-17) .  -113,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays.- 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net . . .  -102,491  -10,509 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) —Continued 


Identification  code  97-0400-5-1-051 

1990  actual  1991  est 

199?  est 

1993  est 

72.40 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

-43,731 

-10,735 

74.40 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

43.731 

10,735 

2,938 

90.00 

Outlays 

-58.760 

-43.505 

-7,797 

Budget  Plan 

(tn  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  actions  programmed) 

07  01  Technology  base . .  -93,000 

07.04  Tactical  programs . -5,000 

07.06  Defense-wide  mission  support .  -15,000 


08.93  Total  budget  plan .  -113,000 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Military  Construction,  Navy 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  17-1205-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est.  199?  est  1993  est 


Program  by  activities; 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  class  32.0) _  _ _  -16.650  -14.800  -4,440 

Financing* 

21.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 

year;  For  completion  of  prior  year 

budget  plans . . . . .  20,350  5,550 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans .  . . . .  -20,350  -5,550  -1,110 


40  30  Budget  authority  (appropriation 

rescission  proposal  R91-18)  .  -37,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

7100  Obligations  incurred,  net . . .  -16,650  -14,800  -4,440 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  -12,099  -8,140 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year .  12,099  8.140  4,440 


9000  Outlays . . .  -4,551  -18,759  -8,140 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 
(Amount  for  military  construction  actions  programmed) 


07  01  Major  construction— Total  budget  plan  . .  -37,000 


Military  Construction,  Air  Force 
(Rescission  proposal) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  57-3300-5-1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est.  1993  et 


Progrsm  by  activities: 

10.00  Total  obligations  (object  dass  32.0) .  -58.100  -8.300  -8,300 


Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of 
year. 


21,40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans 

63,800 

-63,800 

24,900 

16,600 

21.40 

Available  to  finance  new  budget  plans 
Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

24.40 

For  completion  of  prior  year  budget 

plans . 

-63,800 

-24,900 

-16,600 

-8,300 

24.40 

Available  to  finance  subsequent  year 

budget  plans. . 

63,800 

. . 

39  00 

Budget  authority . . 

—33,000 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars)— Continued 
Identification  code  57-3300-5- 1-051  1990  actual  1991  est  1992  est  1993  est. 


Budget  authority: 

4030  Appropriation  rescission  proposal  R91-19)  . .  -19,200 

40.31  Appropriation  rescission  proposal  (unobli¬ 
gated  balance) .  -« “00 


43.00  Appropriation  (id justed) .  -12,000 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net .  -58,100  -  8,300  -  8,300 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year .  -51,626  -24,926 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year . .  51,626  24,926  11,626 


90.00  Outlays .  -6,474  -35,000  -21,600 


Budget  Plan  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

(Amount  for  military  construction  actions  programmed) 

07.01  Major  construction— Total  budget  plan .  -63,800  -  19,200  . 


The  Department  of  Defense  will  propose  rescissions  for  in¬ 
vestment  programs  that  cannot  be  afforded  within  the  defense 
discretionary  totals  of  the  Budget  Summit  Agreement. 
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ADVANCE  APPROPRIATIONS,  ADVANCE  FUNDING,  AND  FORWARD  FUNDING  FOR 

1992 


I.  An  advance  appropriation  is  one  made  to  become  avail¬ 
able  one  fiscal  year  or  more  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  appropriation  act  is  passed.  Advance  appropriations  in 
fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  acts  will  become  available  for 
programs  in  1993  or  beyond.  Since  these  appropriations  are 
not  available  until  after  fiscal  year  1992,  the  amounts  will  not 
be  included  in  fiscal  year  1992  budget  totals,  but  will  be 
reflected  in  the  budget  totals  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  requested. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1105(aX17)) 
requires  inclusion  in  the  budget  of  “information  on  estimates 
of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  budget  is  submitted  for  grants,  contracts,  and 
other  payments  under  each  program  for  which  there  is  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  that  following  fiscal  year 
when  the  appropriations  are  authorized  to  be  included  in  an 
appropriation  law  for  the  fiscal  year  before  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  appropriation  is  to  be  available  for  obligation/*  In 
fulfillment  of  this  requirement,  the  table  below  lists  those 
accounts  authorized  to  receive,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  advance 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  beyond  and  cites  the 
authorizing  statute.  The  listing  is  in  two  parts:  Part  A  shows 
the  amounts  of  advance  appropriations  included  in  the  1992 
budget  Part  B  is  a  listing  of  accounts  for  which  advance 
appropriations  are  authorized  but  not  requested  in  the  1992 
budget. 

A.  Accounts  for  which  advance  appropriations  are  included  in  the 

1992  budget: 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Food  stamp  program  (7  U.S.C.  2011-2027,  2029),  $4,750,000 
thousand  for  1993. 

Department  of  Defense — Military: 

All  accounts  (P.L.  99-145,  sec.  1405)  $278,610,700  thousand  for 
1993. 

Department  of  Energy: 

Atomic  energy  defense  activities  (P.L.  99-145,  sec.  1405) 
$12,231,820  thousand  for  1993. 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserves  Petroleum  Account  (PL.  94- 
163),  $196,188  thousand  for  1992. 

Clean  coal  technology  (42  U.S.C.  5901  et  seq.),  $465,000  thou¬ 
sand  for  1992;  $475,000  thousand  for  1993;  and  $225,000 
thousand  for  1994. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  except  Social  Secu¬ 
rity: 

Grants  to  States  for  Medicaid  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  1396) 
$17,100,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners  (30  U.S.C.,  sec.  921) 
$198,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Supplemental  security  income  program  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  1381) 
$5,240,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Family  support  payments  to  States  (42  U.S.C.,  secs.  601  and 
651)  $4,000,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Department  of  Justice*  Restitution  payments  for  individuals  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  were  interned  during  World  War  II 
(P  L.  100-383),  $500,000  thousand  for  1992,  and  $250,000 
thousand  for  1993. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency: 

Payment  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and 
disability  fund  (P.L.  99-145,  sec.  1405)  $168,900  thousand 
for  1993, 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting:  Public  broadcasting  fund, 
$327,280  thousand  for  1992,  $326,505  thousand  for  1993  and 
$260,000  thousand  for  1994. 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Coast  Guard  (P.L.  100-448): 

Operating  expenses,  $2,473,546  thousand  for  1993. 
Acquisition,  construction  and  improvement,  $396,226  thou¬ 
sand  for  1993. 

Environmental  compliance  and  restoration,  $25,000  thou¬ 
sand  for  1993. 


Alteration  of  bridges,  $10,200  thousand  for  1993. 

Retired  pay,  $519,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Reserve  training,  $77,300  thousand  for  1993 
Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation,  $28,800  thou¬ 
sand  for  1993. 

Boat  Safety,  $70,000  thousand  for  1993 
Maritime  Administration,  Ready  reserve  force  (P.L.  99-145, 
sec.  1405)  $234,000  thousand  for  1993. 

Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board*  (P.L.  99-145,  sec.  1405) 
$13,679  thousand  for  1993. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency: 

Salaries  and  expenses  (P.L.  99—145,  sec.  1405)  $76,200  thou¬ 
sand  for  1993. 

Emergency  management  planning  and  assistance  $223,724 
thousand  for  1993. 

Intelligence  Community  Staff:  (P.L.  99-145,  sec.  1405)  $31,956 
thousand  for  1993. 

Selective  Service  System:  Salaries  and  expenses  (P  L.  99-145, 
sec.  1405)  $28,316  thousand  for  1993. 

B.  Accounts  authorized  to  receive  advance  appropriations  but  for 
which  none  are  requested  in  the  1992  budget: 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Food  program  administration  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  1752). 

Food  donations  program  (P.L.  93-29,  sec.  209) 

Child  nutrition  programs  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  1752)- 
Department  of  Education.  The  following  activities  are  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  advance  appropriations  (20  U.S.C  1223  and 
29  U.S.C.  703):  1 

Compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Impact  aid. 

School  improvement  programs. 

Indian  education 

Bilingual  and  immigrant  education. 

Special  education. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

Gallaudet  University. 

Rehabilitation  services  and  disability  research 
Vocational  and  adult  education 
Student  Financial  assistance. 

Guaranteed  student  loans. 

Higher  education. 

Higher  education  facilities  loans  and  insurance 
College  housing  and  academic  facilities  loans 
Howard  University. 

Assessment,  statistics,  research,  and  improvement. 

Libraries. 

Education  and  research  overseas  (special  foreign  currency 
program). 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

Payments  to  States  for  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance 
(P.L.  96-272). 

Human  Development  Services  (P.L.  97-35,  sec.  657,  P  L.  89-73 
as  amended,  sec.  209,  P.L.  96-272). 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Miscellaneous  payments  to  Indians  (P.L.  101-512). 

1  Theae  •tatute*  erroneously  refer  to  “advance  funding”  Since  theee  statute*  describe  and 
clearly  intend  to  provide  advance  appropriations,  the  affected  accounts  are  hated  here. 

II.  Advance  funding  is  budget  authority  that  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  appropriation  in  the  succeeding  year  but  which 
authorizes  obligations  to  be  incurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Fiscal  year  if  necessary  to  meet  higher  than  anticipated  bene¬ 
fit  payments  in  excess  of  the  specific  amount  appropriated  for 
the  year.  When  such  budget  authority  is  used,  an  adjustment 
is  made  to  increase  the  budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  it  is  used  and  to  reduce  the  budget  authority  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  Essentially,  this  is  a  device  for  avoiding 
supplemental  requests  late  in  the  fiscal  year  for  certain  pro¬ 
grams,  should  the  appropriations  for  the  current  year  prove 
to  be  too  low.  The  table  below  lists  those  accounts  for  which 
advance  funding  authority  is  requested  in  the  1992  Budget 
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Department  of  Labor 
Special  benefits. 

Black  lung  disability  trust  fund 

Federal  unemployment  benefits  and  allowances. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs- 
Burial  benefits  and  miscellaneous  assistance 
Readjustment  benefits. 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities. 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund. 

Compensation. 

Pensions. 

III.  Forward  funding  is  budget  authority  that  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  beginning  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  financing  of  ongoing  grant  programs  during  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  budget  authority  for  such 
programs  is  included  in  the  budget  totals  for  the  year  in 
which  it  is  appropriated.  This  device  is  often  used  for  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  so  that  grants  can  be  made  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  school  year.  The  language  providing  forward  funding  for 
education  programs  will  specify  that  amounts  appropriated 
will  not  be  available  until  some  time  into  the  year  of  the 
appropriation  (e.g.,  July  1,  1991)  and  in  most  cases  will  specify 
that  such  amounts  will  remain  available  until  the  end  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  table  below  lists  those  accounts  for 
which  forward  funding  exists  or  is  requested  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  1992  Budget. 


Department  of  Education: 

Compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 

School  improvement  programs. 

Special  education. 

Vocational  and  adult  education. 

Indian  education. 

Student  financial  assistance 

Assessment,  statistics,  research,  and  improvement. 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Indian  education  programs. 

In  the  training  and  employment  area,  forward  funding  pro¬ 
vides  appropriations  for  a  program  year  that  starts  on  July 
1st  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  appropriation.  Financing  extends 
through  June  30th  of  the  following  fiscal  year.  Program  years 
are  authorized  for  training  programs  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  operation  of  the  State  Employment  Service 
under  section  6  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  senior  citizen 
employment  programs  under  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  table  below  lists  accounts  for  which  forward  funding 
is  requested  in  the  1992  Budget. 

Department  of  Labor: 

Training  and  employment  services. 

Community  service  employment  for  older  Americans. 

State  unemployment  insurance  and  employment  service  op¬ 
erations. 
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XIV.  BUDGET  ENFORCEMENT  ACT  PREVIEW  REPORT 


The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (BEA),  which 
was  enacted  into  law  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Rec¬ 
onciliation  Act  of  1990  (OBRA  1990),  contained  proce¬ 
dures  designed  to  enforce  last  year’s  deficit  reduction 
agreement.  The  BEA  extended  and  substantially  re¬ 
vised  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1985  (commonly  known  as  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  or  G-R-Hj.  In  addition,  it  amended  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  altering  the  congres¬ 
sional  budget  process,  and  established  scorekeeping 
guidelines  for  measuring  compliance  with  the  BEA’s 
requirements. 

The  BEA  divides  the  budget  into  two  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  categories — discretionary  programs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  direct  spending  and  receipts,  on  the  other. 
For  1991  through  1995,  the  BEA  limits  discretionary 
spending  and  establishes  a  “pay-as-you-go”  requirement 
that  legislation  changing  direct  spending  and  receipts 
must,  in  total,  be  at  least  deficit  neutral.  Deficit  targets, 
which  were  the  sole  focus  of  the  old  G-R-H  law,  are 
retained  under  the  BEA.  To  enforce  its  requirements, 
the  BEA  continues  to  rely  on  sequesters — automatic, 
across-the-board  reductions  of  budgetary  resources.  But 
BEA  sequesters  would  be  limited  to  the  category  where 
the  violation  occurs. 

As  under  the  old  G-R-H  law,  both  OMB  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  must  independently 
prepare  sequester  reports  on  specified  dates.  CBO  sub¬ 
mits  its  reports  to  OMB  and  Congress.  Five  days  after 
the  CBO  reports  are  transmitted,  OMB  submits  its  re¬ 
ports  to  the  President  and  Congress.  The  OMB  reports 
are  used  to  determine  if  a  sequester  is  required,  and 
they  serve  as  the  basis  for  sequestration  orders  issued 
by  the  President.  The  schedule  for  the  sequestration 
reports  and  Presidential  orders  are  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  timetable. 

The  preview,  update,  and  final  sequestration  reports 
are  themselves  composed  of  three  reports,  each  relating 
to  a  different  type  of  sequester:  discretionary,  pay-as- 
you-go,  and  deficit.  In  addition,  the  OMB  reports  must 


include  an  explanation  of  the  differences  between  the 
OMB  and  CBO  estimates.  The  preview  report  must  use 
the  economic  and  technical  assumptions  underlying  the 
President’s  budget  submission.  The  OMB  update  and 
final  reports  must  also  use  these  same  economic  and 
technical  assumptions.  Estimates  in  the  update  and 
final  reports  can  only  be  revised  to  reflect  laws  enacted 
since  the  preview  report.  Under  the  old  G-R-H  law, 
OMB  initial  and  final  reports  used  revised  economic 
and  technical  assumptions,  consistent  with  the  updated 
assumptions  in  the  Mid-Session  Review  of  the  Budget. 

The  BEA  has  made  other  changes  in  the  process  as 
well.  For  the  current  year,  a  “within-session”  sequester 
report  is  now  required  if  supplemental  appropriations 
are  enacted  before  July  1st  and  cause  a  breach  of  the 
current  year  discretionary  limits.  For  the  budget  year, 
the  initial  Presidential  sequester  order  is  no  longer  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  final  report  and  final  Presidential  order 
are  submitted  after  the  session  of  Congress  has  ended 
instead  of  on  a  fixed  date. 


SoQoestraton  Report  cx  Ode* 

Date 

Preview. 

CBO  report  . 

5  days  before  President's  budget  submission 

OMB  report  ........... 

President's  budget  submission. 

Within-sessiorv 

CBO  report 

Before  July  10  (if  required). 

OMB  report  and  Presidential 

order  . .  .  .... 

Before  July  15  (if  required). 

Update 

CBO  report 

August  15. 

OMB  report 

August  20. 

Final 

CBO  report  ..  .....  ..... 

10  days  after  end  of  session  of  Congress 

OMB  report  and  Presidential 

order 

15  days  after  end  of  session  of  Congress. 

As  required  by  the  BEA,  this  OMB  preview  report 
includes  estimates  of  discretionary,  pay-as-you-go,  and 
deficit  sequestration  based  on  current  law.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  presented  below. 


Discretionary  Sequestration  Report 


Discretionary  programs  are,  in  general,  those  that 
have  their  program  levels  established  annually  through 
the  appropriations  process.  The  scorekeeping  guidelines 
accompanying  the  BEA  identify  accounts  with  discre¬ 
tionary  resources.  The  BEA  limits  budget  authority  and 
outlays  available  for  discretionary  programs  each  year 
through  1995.  Appropriations  that  cause  either  the 
budget  authority  or  outlay  limits  to  be  exceeded  will 
trigger  a  sequester  to  eliminate  any  such  breach.  There 


is  no  requirement  that  the  full  amount  available  under 
the  discretionary  limits  be  appropriated. 

For  1991-1993,  limits  are  specified  for  three  cat¬ 
egories  of  discretionary  programs:  defense,  inter¬ 
national,  and  domestic.  The  limits  on  each  of  these 
three  categories  are  enforced  independently.  Thus  sav¬ 
ings  in  one  category  cannot  be  used  to  increase  spend¬ 
ing  in  another.  Similarly,  a  breach  of  a  category  limit 
will  result  only  in  a  sequester  in  the  category  where 
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the  breach  occurs.  For  1994  and  1995,  there  are  no 
separate  categories  for  discretionary  programs,  and  the 
caps  apply  to  total  discretionary  budget  authority  and 
outlays. 

Adjustments  to  the  limits:  preview  report . — The 
BEA  permits  certain  adjustments  to  the  enacted  discre¬ 
tionary  limits — also  known  as  caps.  For  each  preview 
report  submitted  through  1995,  the  caps  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  reflect  differences  between  actual  and  pro¬ 
jected  inflation  and  changes  in  concepts  and  definitions. 
Adjustments  apply  to  the  budget  year  and  each  outyear 
through  1995.  Table  XIV-1  shows  the  impact  on  the 
caps  of  these  adjustments. 

The  enacted  discretionary  caps  reflect  assumptions 
about  inflation,  as  measured  by  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  implicit  price  deflator.  These  assumptions  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  law  for  1990  through  1993.  The  BEA 
requires  an  inflation  adjustment  if  the  actual  rate  of 
inflation  for  a  year  is  different  from  the  rate  identified 
in  the  law  for  that  year.  Because  the  actual  rate  of 
inflation  for  1990  was  4.0  percent,  slightly  less  than 
the  estimated  4.1  percent,  a  downward  adjustment  has 
been  made  to  all  three  of  the  discretionary  caps  for 
1992  through  1995. 

Changes  in  concepts  and  definitions  since  the  BEA 
was  enacted  affect  specific  accounts,  and  they  produce 
adjustments  only  to  the  category  limits  in  which  these 
accounts  are  included.  One  of  these  adjustments  to  the 
caps  reflects  new  accounting  for  Federal  credit  pro¬ 
grams,  as  required  by  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1990,  which  was  enacted  as  part  of  OBRA  1990. 
(See  Chapter  VIII. A.,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing  Fed¬ 
eral  Underwriting  Risks,”  for  a  discussion  of  credit  re¬ 
form.)  Another  adjustment  is  required  by  the  BEA’s 
new  definition  of  budget  authority,  which  changed  the 
treatment  of  budget  authority  for  specified  trust  funds. 
(See  “Glossary  of  Budget  Terms”  in  Part  Eight  for  a 
discussion  of  the  new  definition  of  budget  authority.) 
The  outlay  cap  was  adjusted  to  accommodate  the  new 
scoring  guidelines  as  they  apply  to  leases  and  lease- 
purchases  that  agencies  may  enter  into  under  existing 
authority.  The  discretionary  limits  were  further  ad¬ 
justed  to  reflect  changes  in  the  methodology  for  estimat¬ 
ing  social  insurance  administrative  expenses  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  BEA  and  as  needed  to  make  these  esti¬ 
mates  conform  with  the  BEA  baseline  definitions. 

Several  cap  adjustments  reflect  legislative  action  that 
caused  a  reclassification  of  certain  programs,  shifting 
them  between  the  mandatory  (i.e.,  direct  spending)  cat¬ 
egory  and  the  discretionary  category.  For  instance,  the 
underlying  authorizing  statute  of  two  commodity  dis¬ 
tribution  programs — food  donations,  to  soup  kitchens 
and  temporary  emergency  food  assistance — were 
amended  to  require  annual  appropriations,  changing 
their  status  from  mandatory  to  discretionary.  In  the 
case  of  interim  assistance  to  States  for  legalization,  the 
shift  between  categories  was  made  to  comply  with  the 
new  scorekeeping  guidelines  that  require  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  to  be  credited  (or  charged)  for 
actions  affecting  mandatory  programs.  A  Nuclear  Regu¬ 


latory  Commission  fee  enacted  as  part  of  OBRA  1990 
generates  collections  that  finance  discretionary  activi¬ 
ties.  The  enacted  discretionary  caps  did  not  assume 
these  collections,  so  an  adjustment  was  made. 

Adjustments  to  the  limits:  after  appropria¬ 
tions . — The  BEA  identifies  other  adjustments  to  the 
discretionary  caps  that  can  be  made  only  after  appro¬ 
priations  have  been  enacted.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
these  adjustments  can  be  made  to  reflect  appropriations 
action  taken  in  all  years  from  1991  through  1995  to 
cover  the  following: 

•  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  funding. — Funding 
for  the  IRS  compliance  initiative  above  the  CBO 
baseline  levels  estimated  in  June  1990.  Adjust¬ 
ments  are  limited  to  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  amounts  specified  in  the  law. 

•  Debt  forgiveness. — For  calendar  years  1990  and 
1991  only,  the  estimated  cost  of  forgiving  Egypt’s 
foreign  military  sales  debt  to  the  United  States 
and  any  part  of  Poland’s  debt  to  the  United 
States. 

•  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  funding. — 
Funding  to  cover  the  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota 
as  part  of  the  IMF  Ninth  General  Review  of  Quo¬ 
tas. 

•  Emergency  appropriations. — Funding  for  accounts 
that  the  President  designates  as  emergency  re¬ 
quirements  and  that  the  Congress  so  designates 
in  statute.  The  BEA  further  specifies  that  the 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  are  to  be  treated 
as  emergency  funding  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  BEA  provides  special  allowances  for 
budget  authority  in  1992  and  1993,  and  for  outlays 
in  1991  through  1995.  The  outlay  allowance  is  intended 
to  provide  a  cushion  for  technical  estimating  differences 
between  OMB  and  CBO.  Thus  an  appropriation  that 
meets  both  the  budget  authority  and  outlay  caps  under 
CBO  scoring,  but  exceeds  the  outlay  cap  under  OMB 
scoring,  would  not  trigger  a  sequester  if  the  excess  is 
less  than  the  available  outlay  allowance.  The  dollar 
amounts  for  the  outlay  allowances  are  specified  in  the 
BEA:  In  1991  through  1993,  the  allowances  are  $2.5 
billion  for  defense,  $1.5  billion  for  international,  $2.5 
billion  for  domestic;  and,  in  1994  and  1995,  $6.5  billion 
for  total  discretionary. 

The  special  budget  authority  allowances  apply  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  international  and  domestic  discretionary 
categories.  The  budget  authority  allowances  are  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  total  adjusted  discretionary  lim¬ 
its  for  budget  authority  in  1991  through  1993.  The  out¬ 
lays  associated  with  the  budget  authority  allowances 
are  calculated  based  on  spendout  rates  contained  in 
the  law.  These  outlays  are  subtracted  from  the  outlay 
allowance,  reducing  the  amount  available  for  technical 
estimating  differences.  In  addition  to  the  budget  au¬ 
thority  allowances  for  the  international  and  domestic 
categories,  there  is  a  small  budget  authority  allowance 
for  technical  estimating  differences  between  OMB  and 
CBO  that  can  be  applied  to  all  three  discretionary  cat¬ 
egories. 
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Table  XIV-1.  DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING  LIMITS 

(In  mifions  of  dollars) 


DEFENSE 


Defense  limits  set  in  OBRA  1990  . 

Adjustments  included  in  November  1990  final  sequester  report: 

Previously  enacted  FY  1991  Operation  Desert  Shield  supplemental  . 

Additional  adjustments  required  for  preview  report. 

Inflation . 

Subtotal,  defense  adjustments  required  for  preview  report  . 

Preview  report  defense  limits  . 

Estimated  end-of-session  defense  limits  1 . 

INTERNATIONAL 

International  limits  set  in  OBRA  1990  . 

Adjustments  included  in  November  1990  final  sequester  report' 

Debt  forgiveness  . . 

Special  outlay  allowance  used  . . . 

Additional  adjustments  required  for  preview  report: 

Inflation  . . 

Credit  reform  program  costs  . . 

Subtotal,  international  adjustments  required  for  preview  report . 

Preview  report  international  limits  . . . 

Further  adjustments  to  reflect  enactment  of  the  President's  budget  proposals. 
IMF  funding  . . 

Special  allowances  . 

Subtotal,  further  international  adjustments  . 

Estimated  end -obsession  international  limits  . . 

DOMESTIC 


BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 


BA 

OL 


BA 

OL 


BA 

OL 


BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 


BA 

a 


BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 


BA 

OL 


BA 

OL 


Domestic  limits  set  In  OBRA  1990  . 

Adjustments  included  in  November  1990  final  sequester  report: 

IRS  funding  . . 

Special  outlay  allowance  used  . . 

Additional  adjustments  required  for  preview  report: 

Inflation . 

Credit  reform. 

Credit  reform  program  costs  . . 

FmHA  administrative  expenses  . 

Other  conceptual 

Lease  purchase . 

Statutory  requirements  and  other  changes  for  social  insurance  accounts 


BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 

BA 

a 

BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 

BA 

OL 


Statutory  and  other  shifts  between  categones 


BA 


1991 


288,918 

297,660 

1,000 

1,188 


1,000 

1,188 


289,918 

298,848 


289,918 

298,848 


20,100 

18,600 


100 


512 


612 


20,100 

19212 


20100 

19,212 


182,700 

198,100 

191 

183 


1,580 


291,643 

295,744 


238 

-282 

-182 


291  785 
292,686 


87 

-305 

-250 


-282 

56 


-305 

-163 


291,361 

295.800 


291,480 

292,523 


291,361 

295,800 


20  500 
19,100 


129 


-20 

-10 

437 

-42 


291,480 

292,523 


21  400 
19,600 


167 


-21 

-15 

264 

50 


417 

77 


243 

202 


20,917 

19,177 

12,158 

”950 

436 


21,643 

19,802 


969 

636 


13108 

436 


969 

636 


34  025 
19613 


191,300 

210,100 


22,612 

20438 


198  300 
221,700 


16 

-318 

-290 


-318 

-274 


210 


-22 

-18 

267 

434 


245 

626 


437 


437 


-2 

-330 

-315 


-330 

-317 


231 


-23 

-21 

264 

658 


241 

868 


291 

291 


-187 

-189 

-111 

-166 

1,317 

1,344 

-8 

413 

297 

312 

297 

312 

405 

650 

6,384 

6158 

550 

442 

-711 

-134 

-191 

-195 

-190 

-204 

1,376 

1,416 

625 

769 

327 

343 

327 

343 

450 

82 

5,996 

5,949 

300 

317 

-141 

-149 
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Table  XIV-1  DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING  IIMITS-Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

OL 

-171 

-135 

-142 

-150 

Subtotal,  domestic  adjustments  required  for  preview  report 

BA 

191 

7,100 

7491 

7,337 

7,364 

OL 

1,763 

970 

1,516 

1.370 

1,157 

Preview  report  domestic  limits . . . . .  . 

BA 

182,891 

198,400 

205,791 

OL 

199.863 

211,070 

223,216 

Further  adjustments  to  reflect  enactment  of  the  President's  proposals: 

IRS  funding  .  ....  . .  .. ...  . .  .  .....  .. . ., .... . .  . . . 

BA 

172 

183 

187 

188 

OL 

169 

182 

187 

188 

Special  allowances  ....  ....  ..  . .. ..  . . . . .  ..  . . . . .  ...  . 

BA 

1,535 

1,535 

OL 

814 

1,289 

660 

215 

Subtotal  further  domestic  adjustments 

BA 

1,707 

1,718 

187 

188 

OL 

983 

1,471 

847 

403 

Estimated  end-of-session  domestic  limits  . 

BA 

182.891 

200,107 

207,509 

OL 

199,863 

212,053 

224,687 

TOTAL  DISCRETIONARY 

Discretionary  limits  set  in  OBRA  1990  . .  . . .  ,  . 

BA 

491,718 

503.443 

511,485 

510,800 

517,700 

OL 

514360 

524  944 

533  986 

534,800 

540.800 

Adjustments  required  for  preview  report: 

Defense  ...  .  .  . 

BA 

1,000 

-282 

-305 

-318 

-330 

OL 

1,188 

56 

-163 

-274 

-317 

International  . . . . . 

BA 

417 

243 

245 

241 

OL 

612 

77 

202 

626 

868 

Domestic  ..  . .  . . .  . 

BA 

191 

7,100 

7,491 

7,337 

7,364 

OL 

1,763 

970 

1,516 

1,370 

1,157 

Subtotal,  discretionary  adjustments  required  for  preview  report 

BA 

1,191 

7,235 

7,428 

7.264 

7,276 

OL 

3,563 

1,102 

1  555 

1,721 

1,709 

Preview  report  discretionary  limits . . . . . . .  . .  ... 

BA 

492.909 

510,678 

518,913 

518064 

524976 

OL 

517,923 

526  046 

535,541 

536,521 

542,509 

Further  adjustments  to  reflect  enactment  of  the  President’s  proposals. 

International  .......  . . . . . . . . .  . . 

BA 

13,108 

969 

OL 

436 

636 

437 

291 

Domestic . . .  . . . . 

BA 

1,707 

1,718 

187 

188 

OL 

983 

1,471 

847 

403 

Subtotal,  further  adjustments  ....  .  ....  ...  .. ...  . . . . . 

BA 

14,815 

2,687 

187 

188 

OL 

1,419 

2.108 

1,284 

694 

Estimated  end-of-session  discretionary  limits1  . . . . . . .  . 

BA 

492  909 

525,493 

521,600 

518,251 

525,164 

OL 

517,923 

527,465 

537,648 

537,805 

543,203 

End-of-session  estimates  do  not  include  the  Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder 


Several  of  these  adjustments  were  made  to  the  1991 
and  subsequent  caps  following  enactment  of  the  1991 
appropriations  bills,  as  reported  in  the  Final  Sequester 
Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  issued  No¬ 
vember  9,  1990.  As  shown  in  Table  XTV-1,  adjustments 
were  made  for  Operation  Desert  Shield,  debt  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  IRS  funding.  In  addition,  a  portion  of  the 
outlay  allowance  was  used  for  the  international  and 
domestic  categories. 

The  actual  adjustments  to  the  discretionary  caps  to 
be  included  in  the  final  sequester  report  at  the  end 
of  this  year’s  session  of  Congress  cannot  be  determined 
until  appropriations  have  been  enacted.  Table  XIV-1 
shows  the  end-of-session  adjustments  that  would  result 
if  the  President’s  discretionary  proposals  were  enacted. 
The  President’s  request  includes  funding  in  1992  to 
cover  the  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  to  the  IMF  and 
additional  funding  for  the  IRS  compliance  initiative. 
Although  the  President’s  budget  includes  a  placeholder 


for  1991  supplemental  appropriations  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  no  adjustment  was  made  to  the  caps. 
As  noted  above,  funding  for  Operation  Desert  Shield 
(including  Desert  Storm)  cannot  trigger  a  sequester. 

Consistent  with  the  BEA,  the  President’s  request  as¬ 
sumes  an  increase  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
the  international  and  domestic  categories  based  on  the 
special  allowance  formulas.  For  international  affairs 
programs,  the  adjustment  in  1992  would  increase  budg¬ 
et  authority  by  $1.0  billion  and  outlays  by  $0.4  billion. 
For  domestic  programs,  the  adjustment  in  1992  would 
be  $1.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.8  billion  in 
outlays.  The  remaining  outlay  allowance  available  for 
technical  estimating  differences  in  1992  would  be  $2.5 
billion  for  defense,  $1.1  billion  for  international  affairs, 
and  $1.7  billion  for  domestic. 

The  President’s  budget  proposals  for  discretionary 
programs  are  below  the  adjusted  caps,  as  currently  esti¬ 
mated,  in  all  years  through  1995  and  in  all  three  discre- 
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tionary  categories  in  1992  and  1993.  Table  XTV-2  com¬ 
pares  the  President’s  proposals  with  the  adjusted  dis¬ 
cretionary  caps. 

Sequester  determinations . — Five  days  after  enact¬ 
ment  of  an  appropriations  act,  OMB  must  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  estimating  the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  provided  by  the  legislation  for  the  current  year 
and  the  budget  year.  These  estimates  must  be  based 
on  the  same  economic  and  technical  assumptions  used 
in  the  most  recent  President’s  budget.  In  addition,  the 
report  must  include  CBO  estimates  and  explain  the 
differences  between  the  OMB  and  CBO  estimates.  The 
OMB  estimates  are  used  in  all  subsequent  calculations 
to  determine  whether  a  breach  of  any  of  the  budget 
authority  or  outlay  caps  has  occurred,  and  whether  a 
sequester  is  required. 

Compliance  with  the  discretionary  caps  is  monitored 
throughout  the  fiscal  year.  The  first  determination  of 
whether  a  sequester  is  necessary  for  a  given  fiscal  year 
occurs  when  the  final  sequestration  report  is  issued 
after  Congress  adjourns  to  end  a  session — near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  monitoring  process  be¬ 
gins  again  after  Congress  reconvenes  for  a  new  session. 
Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  in  progress  that  cause 
a  breach  in  any  of  the  category  caps  would,  if  enacted 
before  July  1st,  trigger  a  sequester  in  that  category. 
When  such  a  breach  is  estimated,  a  “within-session” 
sequestration  report  and  Presidential  order  are  issued. 


For  a  breach  that  results  from  appropriations  enacted 
on  or  after  July  1st,  reductions  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  breach  are  not  applied  to  current  year  funds.  How¬ 
ever,  the  corresponding  caps  for  the  following  fiscal  year 
are  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  breach. 

A  within-session  sequester  can  only  be  caused  by 
newly  enacted  appropriations.  Reestimates  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  already  enacted  funds  cannot 
trigger  a  sequester.  A  within-session  sequester  for  any 
of  the  three  discretionary  categories  for  1991  is  possible 
only  if  additional  appropriations  for  1991  are  enacted. 
OMB  reported  in  the  Final  Sequester  Report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  enacted  defense  and 
domestic  appropriations  for  1991  were  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  spending  limits.  The  enacted  1991  appropria¬ 
tions  for  international  affairs  exceeded  the  category 
limit  because  of  an  unintended  error  in  legislative 
drafting.  A  Presidential  sequester  order  was  issued  re¬ 
quiring  across-the-board  reductions  in  the  international 
category  to  eliminate  the  breach. 

Composition  of  discretionary  outlays . — Approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  of  total  discretionary  outlays  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  budgetary  resources  subject  to  sequester 
in  1992.  Those  outlays  exempt  from  sequester  are  pri¬ 
marily  associated  with  obligations  made  in  prior  years. 
The  law  exempts  relatively  few  discretionary  programs 
from  sequester,  although  it  limits  the  sequester  on  cer¬ 
tain  discretionary  health  programs. 


Table  XIV-2.  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET  COMPARED  TO  THE  ADJUSTED  DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING  LIMITS 

(In  millions  ol  dollars) 


PRESIDENTS  DISCRETIONARY  PROPOSALS: 

Defense  1  . 

International  . 

Domestic  . 

Total  discretionary  . . 

ADJUSTED  DISCRETIONARY  LIMITS/ 

Defense  . . . 

International  . . . . . 

Domestic  . . 

Total  discretionary  . 

PRESIDENTS  DISCRETIONARY  PROPOSALS  BELOW  (-)  THE 
ADJUSTED  DISCRETIONARY  LIMITS: 

Defense  . . . 

International  . 

Domestic 

Total  discretionary  . 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

BA 

291,351 

291,450 

292,486 

295,688 

OL 

295,800 

292,521 

287,220 

289,179 

BA 

34,022 

22,612 

22,098 

22,343 

OL 

19,613 

20,437 

21,477 

21,755 

BA 

197,370 

201,497 

202,713 

205  519 

OL 

212,032 

223,171 

228,939 

231,743 

BA 

522744 

515,559 

517,298 

523,550 

OL 

527,445 

536,129 

537,636 

542  677 

BA 

291,361 

291,480 

OL 

295,800 

292,523 

BA 

34,025 

22,612 

OL 

19.613 

20,438 

BA 

200,107 

207,509 

OL 

212,053 

224,687 

BA 

525,493 

521,600 

518,251 

525,164 

OL 

527,465 

537,648 

537.805 

543,203 

BA 

-10 

-30 

OL 

-2 

BA 

-3 

OL 

-1 

BA 

-2,737 

-6,012 

OL 

-21 

-1,516 

BA 

-2,749 

-6,041 

-954 

-1,614 

OL 

-21 

-1,519 

-169 

-526 

The  President’s  request  does  not  reflect  the  Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder 

Uhe  discretionary  limits  include  adjustments  to  be  made  following  enactment  of  appropriations  proposed  in  the  President’s  budget.  See  Table 
XIV- 1  for  details. 
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The  President  has  the  authority  to  exempt  any  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  account  from  sequester  or  provide  for 
a  lower  uniform  percentage  reduction  than  would  other¬ 
wise  apply.  Presidential  notification  to  Congress  con¬ 
cerning  the  treatment  of  military  personnel  is  not  re¬ 
quired  until  August  10th  of  each  year.  An  estimated 
65  percent  of  1992  outlays  for  defense  discretionary 
programs  are  associated  with  budgetary  resources  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  across-the-board  percentage  reduction.  If  the 
military  personnel  accounts  were  exempted  by  the 
President,  about  40  percent  of  defense  discretionary 
outlays  would  be  associated  with  sequestrable  re¬ 
sources. 

Approximately  55  percent  of  international  discre¬ 
tionary  outlays  are  associated  with  sequestrable  budg¬ 
etary  resources  in  1992.  For  domestic  discretionary  pro¬ 
grams  in  1992,  nearly  55  percent  of  outlays  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  sequestrable  budgetary  resources.  About  5 
percent  of  domestic  discretionary  outlays  are  associated 
with  certain  discretionary  special  rule  programs,  the 
largest  of  which  is  veterans  medical  care.  The  law  lim¬ 
its  spending  reductions  for  these  programs  to  2  percent. 

A  sequester  does  not  reduce  outlays  directly;  rather 
it  permanently  cancels  budget  authority  and  other  au¬ 
thority  to  obligate  and  expend  funds  (except  that  special 
rules  apply  to  amounts  sequestered  in  special  and  trust 
funds).  For  defense  discretionary  programs,  sequestra¬ 
ble  budgetary  resources  for  1992  are  defined  to  be  new 
budget  authority  provided  in  appropriations  for  1992 
and  unobligated  balances  of  budget  authority  provided 
in  previous  years.  For  international  and  domestic  dis¬ 
cretionary  programs,  sequestrable  budgetary  resources 
for  1992  are  new  budget  authority  and  obligation  lim¬ 
itations  provided  by  appropriations  action. 

Federal  administrative  expenses  for  most  programs 
and  activities  are  sequestrable,  including  social  security 


and  otherwise  exempt  programs  that  are  self-support¬ 
ing.  Although  budgetary  resources  available  for  Federal 
pay  are  subject  to  sequestration,  the  law  provides  that 
rates  of  pay  for  civilian  employees  (and  rates  of  pay, 
basic  subsistence  allowances,  and  basic  quarters  allow¬ 
ances  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services),  or  any 
scheduled  pay  increases,  may  not  be  reduced  pursuant 
to  a  sequestration  order.  For  discretionary  credit  pro¬ 
grams,  the  subsidy  budget  authority  provided  in  the 
credit  program  accounts  is  sequestrable.  Direct  loan  ob¬ 
ligations  and  guaranteed  loan  commitments  are  no 
longer  sequestrable  resources  beginning  in  1992.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  would  be  reduced  indirectly  by  a  sequester 
of  budget  authority  in  the  credit  program  account, 
which  is  required  in  order  to  make  new  loans  and  com¬ 
mitments. 

Sequester  calculations . — If  either  the  budget  au¬ 
thority  or  outlay  caps  were  exceeded  in  a  discretionary 
category,  an  across-the-board  reduction  of  sequestrable 
budgetary  resources  in  that  category  would  be  required 
to  eliminate  the  breach.  The  percentage  reduction  for 
the  special  rule  programs  would  be  limited  to  2  percent. 
Once  this  limit  is  reached,  the  uniform  percentage  re¬ 
duction  for  all  other  discretionary  sequestrable  re¬ 
sources  in  that  category  would  be  increased  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  achieve  the  required  reduction. 

If  both  the  budget  authority  and  outlay  caps  were 
exceeded,  a  sequester  would  first  be  calculated  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  budget  authority  breach.  If  estimated  outlays 
still  remained  above  the  cap,  even  after  applying  the 
available  outlay  allowance,  further  reductions  in  budg¬ 
etary  resources  to  eliminate  the  outlay  breach  would 
then  be  required. 


Pay-As-You-Go  Sequestration  Report 


This  section  discusses  the  enforcement  procedures 
that  apply  to  the  remainder  of  the  budget — direct 
spending  and  receipts.  The  BEA  defines  direct  spending 
as  budget  authority  provided  by  law  other  than  appro¬ 
priations  acts,  entitlement  authority,  and  the  food 
stamp  program.  Social  security  and  the  Postal  Service 
are  not  subject  to  pay-as-you-go  enforcement,  nor  is 
legislation  specifically  designated  as  an  emergency  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  BEA  requires  that  all  direct  spending  and  re¬ 
ceipts  legislation  enacted  beginning  with  the  102nd 
Congress  must,  in  total,  be  deficit  neutral  or  reduce 
the  deficit  in  every  year  through  1995.  Although  the 
pay-as-you-go  requirements  are  generally  enforced  on 
a  year-to-year  basis,  there  are  certain  tradeoffs  between 
the  budget  year  and  the  prior  year,  as  explained  below. 
Savings  in  the  outyears,  however,  cannot  offset  costs 
in  the  budget  year.  Deficit  neutrality  is  enforced  by 
sequester. 


Sequester  determinations. — The  BEA  requires 
that,  five  days  after  enactment  of  each  piece  of  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation,  OMB  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  estimating  the  change  in  outlays  or  receipts 
for  each  fiscal  year  through  1995  resulting  from  that 
legislation.  The  estimates  must  use  the  economic  and 
technical  assumptions  underlying  the  most  recent 
President's  budget.  Changes  are  measured  relative  to 
the  baseline  estimates  for  direct  spending  and  receipts 
included  in  that  budget.  In  addition,  the  report  must 
include  CBO  estimates  and  an  explanation  of  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  OMB  and  CBO  estimates.  Under 
the  BEA,  the  OMB  estimates  are  used  to  determine 
if  the  pay-as-you-go  requirements  have  been  met. 

The  cumulative  nature  of  the  pay-as-you-go  process 
requires  maintaining  a  “scorecard"  that  shows,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  102nd  Congress,  the  deficit  impact  of 
enacted  direct  spending  and  receipts  legislation  and  re¬ 
quired  pay-as-you-go  sequesters.  The  preview  reports 
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Table  XIV-3.  DERCIT  IMPACT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  PAY-AS-YOU-GO  PROPOSALS 

(In  b*on$  of  doflars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1991-95 

Deficit  impact  of  Administration  pay-as-you-go  proposals: 

Direct  spending  (see  Table  11-8)  .  .  ..  . 

-0.1 

-6.3 

-9.3 

-9.0 

-11.0 

-35.8 

Receipts: 

Extenders  (selected)  . , 

# 

1.1 

1.8 

1.7 

2.0 

6.6 

Long-term  investment  incentive* 

-0.4 

-3.0 

-1.7 

-0.9 

-1.8 

-7.8 

All  other  . 

# 

-0.8 

-0.6 

0.2 

09 

-0.3 

Total,  receipts 

-0.4 

-27 

-0.4 

0.9 

1.0 

-1.5 

Total,  receipts  with  long-term  investment  incentive  at 

zero  . . .  .  . . . . . . . .  ..  ... 

0.3 

1.3 

1.8 

2.8 

6.3 

Total  net  deficit  impact 

-0.5 

-9.0 

-9.8 

-8.1 

-9.9 

-37  3 

Total,  net  deficit  impact  with  long-term  investment  incentive 

at  zero  . . . . .  . 

-0.1 

-6.0 

-8.1 

-7.2 

-8.1 

-29.5 

The  proposal  to  enhance  long-term  investment  ts  shown  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department  s  Office  ot  Tax  Analysis  (OTA)  Because  the 
methodological  differences  among  OTA,  Congressional  estimators,  and  outside  experts  have  not  yet  been  resolved,  totals  are  presented  with  the 
Administration’s  estimates  and  with  a  zero  (neutral)  entry  for  this  proposal. 


are  intended  to  show  how  these  past  actions  affect  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year.  Because  the  process  begins  with 
this  session  of  Congress,  there  are  no  pay-as-you-go 
estimates  of  legislation  or  sequesters  from  previous 
years  to  include  in  this  preview  report. 

The  pay-as-you-go  requirements  are  enforced  only 
once  a  year — at  the  time  the  final  sequestration  report 
is  issued.  (There  are  no  within-session  sequestration 
reports  for  pay-as-you-go  enforcement.)  The  final  report 
presents  the  “scorecard”  of  all  direct  spending  and  re¬ 
ceipts  legislation  enacted  and  sequesters  implemented 
beginning  with  the  102nd  Congress.  The  report  esti¬ 
mates  the  cumulative  net  impact  on  the  deficit  of  those 
actions  for  the  fiscal  year  that  just  ended  and  the  fiscal 
year  just  beginning.  If  any  deficit  increase  is  estimated 
for  these  fiscal  years,  a  reduction  of  sequestrable  man¬ 
datory  resources  in  the  budget  year  would  be  required 
to  offset  the  amount  of  the  combined  increase. 

A  pay-as-you-go  sequester  is  not  currently  estimated 
for  this  year.  Such  a  sequester  would  be  required  at 
the  end  of  the  session  only  if  enacted  direct  spending 
and  receipts  legislation  increase  the  combined  1991  and 
1992  deficits.  Only  the  action  taken  during  this  session 
will  have  an  impact  on  this  year's  final  sequester  esti¬ 
mates.  In  future  years,  however,  estimates  of  action 
taken  in  prior  years  and  the  impact  of  prior-year  se¬ 
questers  will  be  combined  with  the  estimates  of  newly 
enacted  legislation  to  determine  whether  the  pay-as- 
you-go  requirements  have  been  met. 

The  President's  budget  includes  a  variety  of  proposals 
affecting  direct  spending  and  receipts.  As  shown  in 
Table  XIV-3,  enactment  of  these  proposals  would  yield 
net  deficit  reduction  in  each  fiscal  year,  1991  through 
1995.  If  the  President’s  proposals  were  enacted,  signifi¬ 
cant  pay-as-you-go  savings  would  be  created  through 
1995,  and  no  sequester  would  be  required.  For  addi¬ 
tional  details  on  the  Administration's  direct  spending 
and  receipt  proposals,  see  Chapter  II,  “Director's  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Overview  Tables,”  and  Chapter  X,  “Re¬ 
ceipts,  User  Fees,  and  Other  Collections.” 

If  the  net  of  all  legislation  enacted  during  this  year’s 
session  of  Congress  increased  the  deficit  in  each  fiscal 


year,  1992  through  1995,  a  sequester  would  be  required 
at  the  end  of  the  session  to  eliminate  the  increase  in 
the  1992  deficit.  But  a  sequester  of  direct  spending 
resources  primarily  yields  one-year  savings.  Thus  the 
1992  sequester  would  not  eliminate  the  deficit  increase 
for  1993-1995  caused  by  the  enacted  legislation.  The 
preview  report  accompanying  the  1993  budget  would, 
therefore,  show  that  a  sequester  would  be  required  in 
1993.  To  avoid  another  sequester,  Congress  would  have 
to  enact  new  legislation  to  offset  the  estimated  increase 
in  the  1993  deficit  caused  by  the  legislation  enacted 
during  the  previous  session. 

Composition  of  direct  spending  outlays . — For  all 
direct  spending,  including  social  security  benefits,  more 
than  80  percent  of  outlays  are  associated  with  budg¬ 
etary  resources  exempt  from  sequestration  in  1992.  The 
burden  of  sequester  falls  on  programs  that  comprise 
the  remaining  20  percent  of  direct  spending  outlays. 
Of  the  total  estimated  1992  direct  spending  outlays, 
about  15  percent  are  associated  with  programs  subject 
to  certain  special  rules,  and  less  than  5  percent  are 
associated  with  budgetary  resources  subject  to  an 
across-the-board  percentage  reduction. 

Most  direct  spending  programs  are  exempt  from  se¬ 
questration.  Social  security  benefits,  net  interest,  cer¬ 
tain  low-income  programs,  most  Federal  retirement  and 
disability  benefits,  regular  State  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  benefits,  veterans  compensation  and  pensions,  and 
the  Postal  Service  are  all  exempt  from  sequestration. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  and  other  deposit  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  are  exempt  from  sequester. 

Certain  programs  and  activities,  while  not  exempt, 
are  subject  to  special  rules  that  limit  the  amount  of 
the  spending  reduction.  For  medicare,  a  pay-as-you-go 
sequester  reduction  is  limited  to  4  percent  annually. 
For  three  programs  specified  in  the  law,  the  total 
amount  of  the  automatic  spending  increase  is 
sequestrable,  but  the  program  base  is  exempt.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  share  of  extended  unemployment  benefits  is 
sequestrable,  but  if  States  act  to  increase  their  share 
by  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  Federal  share, 
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total  budget  outlays,  which  include  both  the  Federal 
and  State  shares,  will  not  be  changed  by  the  sequester. 

Sequester  calculations . — If  a  pay-as-you-go  seques¬ 
ter  were  required,  sequester  reductions  would  be  cal¬ 
culated  as  follows:  First,  savings  from  eliminating  auto¬ 
matic  spending  increases  in  three  specific  programs — 
the  National  Wool  Act,  the  special  milk  program,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  basic  State  grants — would  be 
applied  to  the  required  reduction  in  direct  spending 
outlays. 

Second,  if  further  reductions  were  required,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  reductions  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  and  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance  programs 
would  be  made. 

Third,  any  reductions  in  direct  spending  programs 
still  required  would  be  applied  to  sequestrable  budg¬ 


etary  resources  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis.  Once 
the  4  percent  limit  on  medicare  reductions  is  reached, 
the  uniform  percentage  reduction  of  all  other 
sequestrable  direct  spending  resources  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  a  level  sufficient  to  achieve  the  required 
reduction  in  direct  spending. 

The  law  requires  special  calculations  to  achieve  the 
uniform  percentage  reduction  for  child  support  enforce¬ 
ment  and  for  the  JOBS  portion  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  Sequester  savings  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  would  include  savings 
from  both  the  budget  year  and  the  following  year.  If 
a  pay-as-you-go  sequester  were  required  in  1992,  for 
instance,  CCC  outlay  reductions  in  1993  resulting  from 
contract  adjustments  made  in  1992  because  of  the  se¬ 
quester  would  be  credited  to  the  overall  direct  spending 
outlay  reduction  required  for  1992. 


Deficit  Sequestration  Report 


The  BEA  specifies  maximum  deficit  amounts  for  1991 
through  1995.  These  deficit  amounts  reflect  economic 
and  technical  assumptions  current  at  the  time  the  BEA 
was  enacted.  For  the  1992  and  1993  budgets,  the  BEA 
requires  adjusting  the  maximum  deficit  amounts  for 
all  years  through  1995  to  reflect  up-to-date  economic 
and  technical  assumptions.  For  the  1994  and  1995 
budgets,  the  President  has  the  option  of  whether  to 
continue  making  these  economic  and  technical  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  maximum  deficit  amounts. 

As  specified  in  the  BEA,  the  current  maximum  deficit 
amount  reflects  the  on-budget  current  law  levels  for 


direct  spending  and  receipts,  and  the  cap  levels  for 
discretionary  programs.  Table  XIV-4  shows  the  current 
maximum  deficit  amounts  and  the  current  estimated 
deficits  calculated  under  BEA  rules.  It  also  shows  the 
maximum  deficit  amounts  as  specified  in  OBRA  1990. 
A  deficit  sequester  would  be  required  if  the  estimated 
deficit  were  to  exceed  the  maximum  deficit  amount  by 
more  than  the  allowed  margin — zero  in  1992  and  1993, 
and  $15  billion  in  1994  and  1995.  The  current  maxi¬ 
mum  deficit  amounts  and  estimated  deficits  are  iden¬ 
tical.  There  is  no  excess  deficit,  and  thus  no  sequester, 
estimated  for  1992. 


Table  XIV-4  MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS,  1992-1995 

(In  billtons  of  dollars) 


1992 

1993 

19** 

1995 

Current  maximum  deficit  amounts  . 

349.8 

285.2 

157.5 

117.3 

Current  estimated  deficit  ..................  . . .  ..  .. 

349.8 

285.2 

157.5 

117.3 

Excess  deficit  .  . . . .  . . . . . . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ADDENDUM 

Margin  ...  . . .  ..  . 

0 

0 

150 

150 

OBRA  1990  maximum  deficit  amounts  .  ....  . .  ....... 

317.0 

2360 

102.0 

83.0 

Comparison  of  OMB  and  CBO  Estimates 


In  its  preview  report,  CBO  estimates  a  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1992  of  $352.6  billion,  $2.8  billion 
above  the  OMB  estimate.  As  presented  in  Table  XIV-5, 
these  differences  are  the  result  of  the  different  economic 
and  technical  assumptions  used  by  OMB  and  CBO.  The 
Administration  and  CBO  have  similar  forecasts  of  GNP, 
but  CBO’s  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  Administrations 
in  1994  and  1995,  contributing  to  CBO’s  lower  receipts 
estimates.  In  addition,  CBO  has  slightly  lower  cor¬ 
porate  profits  and  taxable  personal  income  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  GNP.  CBO’s  interest  rate  assumptions  are  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  Administration’s,  resulting  in 


higher  interest  costs,  which  are  the  primary  economic 
reason  for  the  different  outlay  estimates. 

For  discretionary  programs,  OMB  and  CBO  estimates 
of  the  discretionary  spending  caps  differ  primarily  due 
to  the  different  treatment  of  social  security  administra¬ 
tive  expenses.  OMB  interprets  the  BEA’s  definition  of 
the  discretionary  category  as  requiring  social  security 
administrative  expenses  to  be  included  in  the  discre¬ 
tionary  category.  CBO  interprets  the  law  as  requiring 
that  all  of  social  security,  including  the  administrative 
expenses,  be  excluded  from  all  BEA  calculations.  The 
remaining  outlay  differences  and  the  budget  authority 
differences  are  due  in  part  to  differences  in  the  credit 
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Table  XIV-5.  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  OMB  AND  CBO  MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS 


{In  teions  of  dollars) 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

OMB  maximum  deficit  amounts 

Differences. 

349  8 

285.2 

157.5 

117.3 

Economic 

Receipts  .. ...  . 

-6.6 

1.2 

147 

24  1 

Outlays.  . . . . . . . . . . 

4.6 

11.0 

16.2 

22.2 

Subtotal,  economic 

-2.0 

12  2 

30.9 

46.3 

Technical: 

Receipts .  ...  .  .  ..  . 

Outlays- 

-0.8 

-0.1 

195 

28.2 

Discretionary 

Mandatory: 

-3.7 

-4.2 

-4.1 

-48 

Deposit  insurance 

9.6 

35 

63.0 

-44 

Medicare . . 

0.1 

-0.5 

-1.8 

-30 

Medicaid  ................ 

-3.1 

-47 

-6.5 

-8.8 

Other  . .  .  ..  .. 

2.8 

0.4 

-2.5 

-2.2 

Subtotal,  outlays . .  . . . .  . 

5.6 

-5.6 

48.1 

-23.2 

Subtotal,  technical . 

4.8 

-5.7 

67.5 

5.0 

Total,  differences  .... 

2.8 

6.5 

98.4 

51.3 

CBO  maximum  deficit  amounts . 

352.6 

291  7 

256  0 

168.6 

ADDENDUM 

OMB  d  scretionary  budget  authonty  . 

510.7 

518.9 

5181 

5250 

Differences  .  ...... ..  ...  .  . 

-2.1 

-1.8 

-1.3 

-0.9 

CBO  discretionary  budget  authority  ....  .  . .  .....  .... 

508.6 

517.1 

516.7 

524.1 

reform  adjustments  OMB  and  CBO  made  to  the  discre¬ 
tionary  caps. 

The  OMB  and  CBO  estimates  for  deposit  insurance 
differ  primarily  due  to  assumptions  about  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  Trust  Corporation’s  (RTC)  working  capital  needs. 
Although  OMB  and  CBO  have  nearly  identical  esti¬ 
mates  of  thrift  losses  in  1992  and  1993,  CBO  generally 
estimates  higher  RTC  outlays  for  resolving  these  cases. 
The  large  difference  in  1994  reflects  the  CBO  assump¬ 
tion  that  RTC  will  continue  covering  the  losses  of  failed 
thrifts  in  that  year.  OMB  assumes  that  by  1994  RTC 
will  no  longer  be  resolving  cases.  CBO’s  higher  esti¬ 
mates  for  RTC  are  slightly  offset  by  lower  estimates 
than  OMB  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  (BIF).  Com¬ 
pared  to  OMB,  CBO  assumes  that  BIF  will  collect  more 
bank  premiums  and  that,  consistent  with  its  economic 
assumptions,  there  will  be  fewer  bank  failures. 

OMB  estimates  for  medicaid  are  higher  than  CBO’s 
due  largely  to  different  assumptions  about  program 


growth.  Recently,  States  have  misestimated  budget  year 
medicaid  expenditures,  resulting  in  low  Federal  esti¬ 
mates.  OMB  estimates  rely  on  statistical  models  to  ad¬ 
just  for  these  estimating  problems.  However,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  IX. A.,  “Strengthening  Management 
and  Accountability,”  there  remains  a  significant  gap 
in  medicaid  program  information,  which  leads  to  a 
great  uncertainty  about  the  magnitude  of  expenditure 
growth.  In  the  coming  year,  OMB  will  work  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  CBO  to  develop  better  systems  for  estimating  med¬ 
icaid  expenditures.  For  medicare,  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  OMB  and  CBO  are  primarily  due  to  different 
assumptions  about  growth  utilization  and  health  care 
services.  Here  again,  gaps  in  medicare  financial  report¬ 
ing  compromise  the  reliability  of  both  OMB  and  CBO 
data. 
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The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
requires  that  the  President  submit  current  services  esti¬ 
mates  to  Congress.  These  estimates  provide  a  base 
against  which  the  Administration’s  budget  proposals, 
or  other  proposals,  may  be  compared.  In  general,  cur¬ 
rent  services  estimates  are  designed  to  show  what  out¬ 
lays,  receipts,  and  budget  authority  would  be  if  no  pol¬ 
icy  changes  were  made.  Enacted  last  year  as  part  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (OBRA  1990), 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA)  set  limits  on  discre¬ 
tionary  spending  and  requires  that  direct  spending  and 
receipts  legislation  must,  in  total,  be  at  least  deficit 
neutral  (see  Chapter  XIV,  “Budget  Enforcement  Act 
Preview  Report”).  The  BEA  covers  1991  through  1995. 
The  current  services  estimates  presented  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  are  consistent  with  the  discretionary  totals  that  will 
be  enforced  by  the  BEA  and  current  law  estimates  for 
direct  spending  and  receipts. 

The  current  services  estimates  are  shown  on  a  con¬ 
solidated  basis.  The  off-budget  outlays  and  receipts  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  and  the  Postal  Service 
Fund  are  combined  with  on-budget  amounts  to  calculate 
the  budget  totals.  The  concepts  used  in  developing  the 
current  services  estimates  are  described  below. 

Table  XV-1  compares  the  current  services  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  outlay,  receipt,  and  deficit  estimates  for 
1990  through  1996  The  Administration’s  proposals 
would  reduce  the  current  services  deficit  by  $4.0  billion 
in  1992.  Between  1992  and  1996,  the  cumulative  deficit 
reduction  proposed  by  the  Administration  totals  $35.5 
billion.  Pay-as-you-go  proposals  for  direct  spending  and 


receipts  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $0.5  billion  and 
$9.0  billion  in  1991  and  1992,  respectively.  The  Admin¬ 
istration’s  request  for  discretionary  programs,  in  total, 
is  slightly  under  the  1992  discretionary  cap.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  budget  also  includes  a  placeholder  for 
1991  supplemental  appropriations  to  fund  Operation 
Desert  Shield  (including  Desert  Storm)  that,  combined 
with  anticipated  contributions  from  other  countries,  in¬ 
creases  the  deficit  by  $8.2  billion  and  $4.6  billion  in 
1991  and  1992,  respectively.  Finally,  other  primarily 
technical  changes,  such  as  accrual  adjustments  for  De¬ 
fense  Department  and  Public  Health  Service  retire¬ 
ment,  and  debt  service  would  increase  the  deficit  by 
$0.4  billion  in  1992. 

Direct  spending  and  receipts . — The  current  serv¬ 
ices  estimates  for  direct  spending  programs  and  receipts 
reflect  the  future  implications  of  current  law,  including 
the  impact  of  final  and  proposed  regulations.  The  cur¬ 
rent  services  estimates  assume  that  expiring  provisions 
providing  revenues  and  spending  authority  will  termi¬ 
nate  as  scheduled.  Expiring  provisions  affecting  excise 
taxes  dedicated  to  trust  funds,  however,  are  assumed 
to  be  extended  at  current  rates. 

The  current  services  estimates  are  based  on  the  same 
technical  assumptions,  such  as  beneficiary  levels  and 
crop  forecasts,  and  economic  projections  used  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  President’s  policy  estimates.  In  addition,  the 
policy  and  currenf  services  estimates  for  deposit  insur¬ 
ance  are  identical,  reflecting  amounts  sufficient  to  ad¬ 
dress  insolvencies  in  the  thrift  and  banking  industries. 


Table  XV- 1.  CURRENT  SERVICES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  TOTALS,  1990-1996 

(h  twHons  of  dollars) 


1990  actual 

Estimate 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Current  services  estimates. 

Receipts . 

Outlays  ..... 

Deficit  or  surplus  (-)  . . . . 

Deficit  impact  of  Administration  proposals’ 

Pay-as  you-go  direct  spending  proposals  . 

Pay-as-you-go  receipt  proposals  . . 

Discretionary  proposals  {relative  to  the  caps) 
Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder 

Other  changes  and  debt  service  ..  .....  ... 

Total  deficit  impact  .  .  .  . 

Administration  budget; 

Receipts . 

Outlays  . 

Deficit  or  surplus  {-) . 

1,031  3 
1,251  7 

1,091.1 
1,401  4 

1,162.3 

1 447.2 

1,252.1 

1  464.4 

1,366.0 

1,433.5 

1.468.2 

1.480.3 

1,565.1 

1,551.0 

220  4 

310.3 

284.9 

212.3 

67.5 

12.1 

-14  1 

-0.1 

-0.4 

8.2 

0.1 

-6.3 

-2.7 

46 

04 

-9.3 

-0.4 

-1.5 

0.8 

-0.2 

-9.0 

0.9 

-0.2 

04 

2.1 

-11.0 

1.0 

-0.5 

1.3 

-11.0 

45 

0.7 

7.8 

-4.0 

-10.8 

-5.7 

-9.2 

-5.8 

1.031.3 
1.251  7 

1,091.4 

1  409.6 

1165.0 

1  445.9 

1.252.7 

1,454.2 

1.365.3 

1,427.1 

1.467.3 

1.470.3 

1,560  7 
1,540.8 

220.4 

318.1 

280.9 

201.5 

61.8 

2.9 

-19  9 

•  $50  million  or  less. 

Note:  Estimates  for  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis.  The  estimates  for  1992  through  1996  use  credit  reform  accounting. 
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Discretionary  programs . — The  current  services  es¬ 
timates  for  both  defense  and  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  are,  in  general,  based  on  the  enacted  1991 
appropriations  level.  Resources  are  inflated  to  reflect 
year-to-year  changes  in  the  discretionary  caps. 

The  1991  estimates  are  the  current  estimates  of  en¬ 
acted  1991  appropriations.  For  1992  through  1995,  the 
current  services  estimates  match  the  adjusted  discre¬ 
tionary  caps.  As  discussed  in  the  BEA  preview  report, 
the  discretionary  caps  are  to  be  adjusted  following  the 
enactment  of  appropriations.  For  purposes  of  estimating 
these  adjusted  caps,  enactment  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  are  assumed.  Estimates  of  the  end-of-session  ad¬ 
justed  caps  are  shown  in  Table  XTV-1  in  the  previous 
chapter.  There  are  no  discretionary  caps  for  1996,  so 
the  current  services  estimates  for  that  year  reflect  the 
President’s  request  for  discretionary  programs.  Because 
the  Administration’s  proposals  for  1992  through  1995 
are  consistent  with  the  discretionary  caps,  the  1996 
proposals  provide  a  reasonable  approximation  of  an  “ex¬ 
tension”  of  the  caps. 

Credit  programs . — The  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1990  requires,  beginning  in  1992,  new  accounting 
for  credit  programs.  Under  credit  reform,  credit  trans¬ 
actions  are  recorded  in  three  types  of  accounts:  pro¬ 
gram,  financing,  and  liquidating  accounts.  Program  ac¬ 
counts  include  the  subsidy  and  administrative  costs. 
The  subsidy  reflects  the  net  present  value  of  the  cost 
to  the  Government  over  the  life  of  the  loan  measured 
in  the  year  the  action  is  taken.  Most  program  accounts 
are  classified  as  discretionary.  Financing  accounts  re¬ 
ceive  the  subsidy  from  the  program  accounts  and  reflect 
all  cash  flows  of  the  credit  transactions,  including  the 
disbursement  of  direct  loans  and  guarantee  claims  and 
the  collection  of  loan  repayments  and  fees.  Financing 
accounts  are  scored  as  a  means  of  financing  and  there¬ 
fore  excluded  from  the  budget  totals.  Finally,  the  costs 
associated  with  pre-1992  loan  obligations  and  commit¬ 
ments  are  displayed  in  liquidating  accounts.  All  liq¬ 
uidating  accounts  are  classified  as  mandatory. 

The  current  services  concepts  for  mandatory  and  dis¬ 
cretionary  programs  discussed  above  apply  to  credit 
programs.  Estimates  for  mandatory  credit  programs  re¬ 
flect  subsidies  for  new  credit  activity  permitted  under 
current  law.  For  discretionary  credit  programs,  subsidy 


amounts  and  administrative  costs  are  inflated  to  reflect 
year-to-year  changes  in  the  discretionary  caps.  Because 
no  subsidy  amounts  were  appropriated  in  1991,  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  subsidy  implied  by  the  enacted  program 
level  was  used  as  the  base  to  estimate  the  current 
services  levels  for  1992  through  1996. 

The  shift  in  accounting  techniques  creates  a  mis¬ 
match  when  current  services  estimates  from  1990  and 
1991,  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis,  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  from  1992  through  1996,  which  follow 
the  new  credit  accounting  rules.  In  total,  the  mismatch 
is  rather  small;  however,  large  discrepancies  can  appear 
for  particular  programs. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  credit  reform,  see 
Chapter  VIII. A.,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing  Federal 
Underwriting  Risks.” 

Economic  assumptions . — The  current  services  esti¬ 
mates  are  based  on  the  same  economic  assumptions 
as  the  President’s  budget  proposals.  The  economic  as¬ 
sumptions  assume  that  the  President’s  budget  propos¬ 
als  will  be  adopted.  Continuation  of  all  programs  and 
tax  laws  unchanged  would  result  in  different  economic 
conditions  than  would  occur  under  the  budget  propos¬ 
als. 

Changes  in  economic  conditions  significantly  affect 
budget  estimates  because  of  their  effects  on  tax  re¬ 
ceipts,  unemployment  benefits,  interest  on  the  federal 
debt,  and  other  programs  where  spending  is  sensitive 
to  economic  factors.  As  a  result,  if  different  economic 
assumptions  were  used  in  developing  the  current  serv¬ 
ices  and  policy  estimates,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
separate  the  effects  of  policy  differences  from  the  effects 
of  differences  in  the  economic  assumptions. 

The  economic  assumptions  common  to  the  budget  and 
the  current  services  estimates  are  summarized  in  Table 
XV-2.  They  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter 
III,  “Economic  Assumptions  and  Sensitivities.” 

Current  Services  Receipts 

Table  XV-3  shows  current  services  receipts  by  major 
source.  Current  services  receipts  are  projected  to  in¬ 
crease  by  $71.2  billion  from  1991  to  1992  and  by  $402.8 
billion  from  1992  to  1996,  largely  due  to  assumed  in¬ 
creases  in  incomes  resulting  from  both  real  economic 
growth  and  inflation. 


Table  XV-2  SUMMARY  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS,  1990-1996 

(Fiscal  years) 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

19% 

Gross  national  product  (in  billions  of  current  dollars)  . . .  . 

5,406 

5,616 

5,986 

6,424 

6,876 

7,334 

7,809 

Constant  dollar  GNP  (percent  change) . .  . 

1.3 

-0.5 

2.4 

3.5 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

Inflation  measures  (percent  change)- 

GNP  deflator  . . . . .  . . . . . . . . . . . 

4.0 

4.4 

41 

3.7 

36 

3.5 

3.4 

Consumer  Price  Index  _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4.8 

5.7 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

Unemployment  rate  (percent)  . .  . . . . .  . . . . 

5.3 

6.5 

6.6 

6.3 

5.9 

5.5 

5.1 

Interest  rate,  91-day  Treasury  bills  (percent)  . 

7.7 

6.6 

6.1 

5.8 

5.7 

5.4 

5.3 

Interest  rate,  10-year  Treasury  notes  (percent) .  . . . 

8.4 

78 

7.3 

69 

6.6 

65 

6.3 
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Table  XV-3.  CURRENT  SERVICES  RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 

(In  biions  of  (tolars) 


1990  actual 

Current  services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

Proposed  1992 
less  1991 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Individual  income  taxes 

466.9 

4923 

5272 

5295 

37.2 

Corporation  income  taxes 

935 

959 

102.8 

101.9 

60 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions  . 

380.0 

402.0 

428.1 

429  4 

27.4 

On-budget 

(98.4) 

(103.7) 

(112.9) 

(114.1) 

(10.4) 

Off-budget 

(2817) 

(298.3) 

(315.3) 

(315.3) 

(17  0) 

Excise  taxes  ... 

35.3 

44.8 

477 

478 

3.0 

Other  ... 

55.5 

56.2 

56.5 

56  5 

0.3 

Total 

1,031.3 

1,091.1 

1,162.3 

1,165.0 

73.9 

On-budget 

(749.7) 

(792.8) 

(847.1) 

(849.8) 

(57  0) 

Off-budget 

(281  7) 

(298.3) 

(315  3) 

(315.3) 

(17.0) 

Individual  income  taxes  are  estimated  to  increase  by 
$35.0  billion  from  1991  to  1992  under  current  law.  This 
growth  of  7.1  percent  is  the  effect  of  increased  collec¬ 
tions  resulting  from  rising  personal  incomes,  the 
changes  in  individual  income  tax  rates  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  personal  exemptions  and  itemized  deductions 
provided  in  OBRA  1990,  and  the  expiration  of  several 
credits  and  exclusions  from  tax  on  December  31,  1991. 
These  expiring  provisions  include  the  exclusion  for  em¬ 
ployer-provided  educational  assistance  and  the  low  in¬ 
come  housing  tax  credit.  Individual  income  taxes  are 
projected  to  grow  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  9.0 
percent  between  1992  and  1996.  The  estimates  for  1996 
reflect  expiration  of  the  limitations  on  personal  exemp¬ 
tions  and  itemized  deductions  on  December  31,  1995. 

Corporation  income  taxes  under  current  law  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  grow  by  $6.9  billion  or  7.2  percent  from  1991 
to  1992,  in  large  part  due  to  higher  corporate  profits. 
These  estimates  also  reflect  the  expiration  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  (R&E)  credit,  the  R&E  allo¬ 
cation  rules,  the  targeted  jobs  credit,  and  several  other 
credits  and  exclusions  from  tax  that  expire  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1991.  Corporation  income  taxes  are  projected 
to  increase  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  8.1  percent 
from  1992  to  1996. 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  by  $26.2  billion  between  1991  and 
1992,  and  by  an  additional  $138.7  billion  between  1992 
and  1996.  The  estimates  reflect  assumed  increases  in 
total  wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  scheduled  increases 
in  the  social  security  taxable  earnings  base  from 
$53,400  in  1991  to  $69,000  in  1996,  and  increases  in 
the  medicare  taxable  earnings  base  from  $125,000  in 
1991  to  $162,600  in  1996. 

Current  services  excise  taxes  are  estimated  to  in¬ 
crease  by  $2.9  billion  from  1991  to  1992,  in  large  part 
due  to  legislated  increases  in  excise  taxes  provided  in 
OBRA  1990.  Excise  taxes  are  estimated  to  increase  by 
$3.6  billion  from  1992  to  1996.  The  estimates  for  1992 


through  1996  assume  extension  of  the  following  taxes, 
which  are  scheduled  to  expire  in  1995:  the  highway 
fuels  taxes  and  other  highway  user  taxes  deposited  in 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  the  motor  boat  fuels  taxes 
and  certain  other  taxes  deposited  in  the  Aquatic  Re¬ 
sources  Trust  Fund,  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund  Trust  Fund  taxes,  and  the  Airport  and  Air¬ 
way  Trust  Fund  taxes.  The  estimates  also  reflect  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  taxes  and 
the  Vaccine  Injury  Compensation  Trust  Fund  taxes  that 
are  scheduled  to  expire  December  31,  1994,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1992,  respectively. 

Other  current  services  receipts  (estate  and  gift  taxes, 
customs  duties,  and  miscellaneous  receipts)  are  pro¬ 
jected  to  increase  by  $7.6  billion  from  1991  to  1996. 

Current  Services  Outlays 

Current  services  outlays  are  estimated  to  total 
$1,447.2  billion  in  1992.  The  increase  in  current  serv¬ 
ices  outlays  from  1991  to  1992  is  $45.8  billion,  or  3.3 
percent.  Between  1992  and  1996  current  services  out¬ 
lays  are  projected  to  increase  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  1.7  percent. 

Changes  in  current  services  outlays  from  1991  to 
1992  for  entitlements  and  other  mandatory  programs 
are  largely  due  to  changes  in  the  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  to  cost-of-living  adjustments,  and  to  revised 
estimates  of  commercial  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
association  insolvency  costs.  In  the  case  of  annually 
appropriated  programs,  the  change  reflects  year-to-year 
growth  permitted  under  the  discretionary  caps. 

Table  XV-4  shows  outlay  estimates  for  current  serv¬ 
ices  and  Administration  budget  proposals  by  function. 
These  same  estimates,  arrayed  by  agency,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  XV-5.  A  more  detailed  comparison  (by 
function,  subfunction,  and  program)  of  current  services 
and  Administration  policy  outlay  estimates  appears  in 
Table  XV-11  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Table  XV-4.  CURRENT  SERVICES  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION 

(In  billions  ot  dollars) 


1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

Proposed 
1992  less 
199' 

1991  estimate 

<992  estimate 

National  defense 

Department  of  Defense— Military  ..  .. ...  . . . .  . 

289  8 

288.2 

283,6 

283  0 

-5.2 

9  6 

11.3 

116 

122 

0.9 

International  affairs  ..  ...  . . . . .  .. . .. .. . ..  . .  . . . . . . .  . . 

13.8 

16.8 

17.8 

178 

1  0 

General  science,  space,  and  technology  ..  ...  ..  .  .....  .  ...  .  ................ 

144 

15.8 

16.1 

17.5 

1.7 

Energy . .  ...  ................  . . .  ..  .. 

2.4 

27 

4.2 

3.7 

1.0 

Natural  resources  and  environment 

17.1 

18.8 

19.5 

19.5 

0.7 

Agriculture . .  .  . . 

12.0 

15.8 

15.3 

15.3 

-0.6 

Commerce  and  housing  credit  ...  _ _ _  _ 

671 

119.5 

947 

92.8 

-26.7 

On-budget . . . .  .  .....  .  . . 

(655) 

(119.4) 

(96.0) 

(93  9) 

(-25.5) 

Off-budget 

(1-6) 

(0.1) 

(-1-3) 

(-1  1) 

(-1-2) 

Transportation.. . . . .  . . . . 

29.5 

31.5 

33  2 

32  7 

1.2 

Community  and  regional  development 

8.5 

7.8 

6.7 

6.5 

-1.3 

Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services  .  . .  . 

38  5 

42.8 

46  4 

45.5 

2.7 

57  7 

71.2 

81.8 

81.3 

10.1 

98.1 

1044 

1169 

113.7 

9.3 

Income  security  ...  ...........................  .......  . . . .  ... 

147.3 

173.0 

185.2 

184.8 

11.9 

Social  security  .  ....  .  .  .  . . .  ..  .. 

248  6 

269.0 

288  4 

288.6 

197 

On-budget  ....  . .  . . . . . . . 

(3.6) 

(5.1) 

(5.8) 

(5.8) 

(0.71 

Off-budget  . .  . . . . .  . .  . . 

(245.0) 

(263.8) 

(282.5) 

(282.8) 

(18.9) 

Veterans  benefits  and  services  .  .  ..  ....  ...  .  . 

291 

31.5 

33.3 

33.0 

1.5 

Administration  of  justice  . . . . 

10.0 

12.5 

13.2 

14.5 

1.9 

General  government  . .  . .  .  ...  . 

10.7 

11.2 

13.1 

13.2 

2.0 

Net  interest  .  . . . . . . . . . . . . .  ............. 

184  2 

196.7 

205.3 

206  3 

9.6 

On-budget . .  .....  . .  . . . . . . . 

(2002) 

(216.9) 

(2291) 

(230.1) 

(13.2) 

Off-budget..  . .  .  ......  .  .........  ....  . . 

(-16.0) 

(-20.2) 

(-23.7) 

(-23.7) 

(-36) 

Allowances: 

Proposed  agency  contnbutions  for  PHS  retirement  ...  ...  . 

0.1 

0.1 

Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder  .....  ...... 

46 

4  6 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts; 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (on-budget)  .  ....  .....  . .  . 

-28.0 

-295 

-30  4 

-30.6 

-1.0 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (off-budget) 

-5.6 

-58 

-8.2 

-8.2 

-0.4 

Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  . . .  .  . . 

-3.0 

-3.7 

-2.7 

-2.7 

1  0 

Sale  of  major  assets  . . .  ...  . . 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts . . . . . . . .  . 

-1.2 

-1.2 

Total  undistributed  offsetting  receipts  .  .  ,  .... . 

-36.6 

-39.1 

-39.3 

-40.8 

-1.7 

On-budget  . ... ...  . . . . .  .  .....  .  . . 

(-31.0) 

(-33.3) 

(-33.0) 

(-34.5) 

M3) 

Off-budget .  . . . 

(-5.6) 

(-58) 

(-6.2) 

(-6-2) 

(-0-4) 

Total  outlays  .  .. ....  . . .  ....... 

1,251.7 

1,401.4 

1,447.2 

1,445.9 

44.5 

On-budget  .  ....  . .  .... 

(1,0266) 

(1,163.5) 

(1,196.0) 

(1.194.2) 

(30.7) 

Off-budget  .. 

(225.1) 

(237.9) 

(251.3) 

(251.7) 

(13.8) 

Note  Estimates  for  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis.  The  estimates  for  1992  use  credit  reform  accounting. 


Current  services  outlays  for  social  security  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  by  $19.4  billion  between  1991  and 
1992,  from  $269.0  billion  in  1991  to  $288.4  billion  in 
1992.  Medicare  outlays  are  estimated  to  increase  by 
$12.5  billion,  from  $104.4  billion  in  1991  to  $116.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  1992.  Outlays  for  medicaid  grants  are  estimated 
to  increase  by  $8.3  billion,  from  $51.6  billion  in  1991 
to  $59.9  billion  in  1992.  These  increases  in  medicare 
and  medicaid  outlays  are  largely  the  result  of  increases 
in  medical  care  prices  and  utilization.  Table  XV-6 
shows  caseload  projections  for  these  and  other  major 
benefit  programs  and  other  selected  programmatic  as¬ 
sumptions. 

Defense  (050)  outlays  are  estimated  to  decrease  by 
$4.3  billion  between  1991  and  1992,  from  $299.5  billion 
to  $295.2  billion,  consistent  with  the  defense  discre¬ 
tionary  spending  limits.  These  defense  estimates  do  not 
reflect  the  placeholder  for  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
which  includes  Desert  Storm. 

Outlays  for  deposit  insurance  decrease  by  $23.4  bil¬ 
lion,  from  $111.5  billion  in  1991  to  $88.1  billion  in 
1992.  Spending  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
(RTC)  to  resolve  savings  and  loan  insolvencies,  and  out¬ 


lays  by  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  (BIF)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  to  resolve  bank 
insolvencies,  decline  between  1991  and  1992  by  $8.5 
billion  and  $6.2  billion,  respectively.  This  estimated  de¬ 
cline  primarily  reflects  increased  receipts  in  1992  from 
the  sale  of  assets  of  past  failed  thrifts  and  banks.  These 
estimates  assume  present  RTC  funding  and  BIF  obliga¬ 
tion  constraints  are  raised.  A  decrease  of  $7.8  billion 
in  outlays  between  1991  and  1992  for  the  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC)  Resolu¬ 
tion  Fund  is  due  to  the  completed  restructuring  of  ex¬ 
pensive  pre-1989  contracts  of  the  former  FSLIC  in 
1991. 

Current  Services  Budget  Authority 

Current  services  budget  authority  is  estimated  to 
total  $1,585.6  billion  in  1992.  Table  XV-7  shows  budget 
authority  estimates  for  current  services  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  policy  by  function.  These  estimates,  arrayed  by 
agency,  are  presented  in  Table  XV-8.  A  more  detailed 
comparison  (by  function,  subfunction,  and  program)  of 
current  services  and  Administration  policy  budget  au- 
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Table  XV-5.  CURRENT  SERVICES  OUTLAYS  BY  AGENCY 

{In  Hiltons  of  dollars) 


1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Aormmstration 

proposals 

Proposed 
1992  less 
1991 

1991  estimale 

1992  estimate 

Legislative  Branch  ....  .  . .  . . . 

2  2 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

0.4 

The  Judiciary  ..  . .  ................. ..  ............... 

1.6 

2.0 

1.9 

23 

0.3 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  . .  .... 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President  ...  ......... 

10.1 

It. 2 

12.0 

12  0 

0.8 

Department  of  Agriculture .  .  .. 

46  0 

55  4 

55  9 

55  7 

0.3 

Department  of  Commerce 

3.7 

28 

2.8 

28 

-* 

Department  of  Defense-Military 

289.8 

288.2 

283.6 

283.0 

5.2 

Department  of  Defense— Civil  ....  ..  ....  . .  ...  . 

25  0 

264 

28.2 

282 

1.8 

Department  of  Education  . .  .  ..... 

23.1 

24  8 

27.6 

27.5 

2.7 

Department  of  Eneray  .. 

12.0 

13.5 

14.3 

149 

1.4 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  except  Social  Security 

193.7 

222.3 

247.2 

242.5 

20.2 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Social  Security 

245.0 

263.8 

282.5 

282.8 

18.9 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  . 

20.2 

23.5 

25  4 

24  3 

0.8 

Department  of  the  Intenor  ..  .  ......  . . . . . . 

5.8 

64 

7.0 

65 

0.1 

Department  of  Justice  ..  . .  ...  .  ..  . . 

65 

8.7 

9.3 

100 

1  4 

Department  of  Labor 

25.3 

34.4 

35.0 

348 

0.4 

Department  of  State 

4.0 

4.2 

44 

45 

0.3 

Department  ot  Transportation 

28  6 

30.8 

32.6 

31.9 

1.1 

Department  of  the  Treasury  . .  .  ....  .  .  .  . . 

2553 

276  7 

297.5 

298.6 

21.9 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

29.0 

31.3 

33.1 

32.8 

1.5 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

51 

5.8 

58 

5.9 

0.1 

General  Services  Administration  ... 

-0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

-* 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration .  ..  .  ........ 

12.4 

135 

138 

14.7 

t.2 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  ..  . 

31.9 

35  2 

371 

37.0 

1.9 

Small  Business  Administration 

0.7 

0.5 

0,6 

0.3 

-0.2 

Other  independent  agencies  ... 

73.6 

125.7 

102.3 

1021 

-23.6 

Allowances: 

Proposed  agency  contributions  for  PHS  retirement 

0.1 

0.1 

Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder 

4  6 

4.6 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts  . 

-99.0 

-109.4 

-116.4 

-1180 

-6.6 

Total  outlays 

1,251.7 

1,401.4 

1,447.2 

1,445.9 

44.5 

On-budget  ......................... 

(1,026.6) 

(1,163.5) 

(1.196.0) 

(1  194.2) 

(30.7) 

Off-budget 

(225  1) 

(237.9) 

(251,3) 

(2517) 

(13.8) 

*  $50  million  or  less 

Note:  Estimates  tor  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis.  The  estimates  for  1992  use  credit  reform  accounting. 


Table  XV-6.  PROGRAMMATIC  ASSUMPTIONS  1991-1996 


F«cai  years 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Beneficianes  (annual  average  in  thousands) 

Social  security  (OASDI)  . . . .  ........  ......  .... 

40.033 

40,593 

41,107 

41 ,565 

41,988 

42,388 

Railroad  retirement  ...  . . 

939 

931 

912 

891 

868 

843 

Federal  civil  service  retirement 

2,202 

2.239 

2,301 

2363 

2,425 

2,487 

Military  retirement .  ....  . 

1  668 

1,702 

1,736 

1  769 

1.801 

1.832 

Veterans  compensation 

2,493 

2.473 

2,455 

2,438 

2.424 

2.412 

Veterans  pensions  ....  . . .  .....  ...... 

1  050 

999 

960 

925 

895 

870 

Disabled  coal  miners  pregrams 

285 

267 

250 

233 

217 

202 

Supplemental  security  income 

4.850 

5,051 

5,257 

5  468 

5.687 

5,908 

Maintenance  assistance  (AFDC) 

12,367 

12.741 

12  856 

12  906 

12.959 

13.001 

Food  stamps 1  . 

21,775 

22.368 

22,589 

22,422 

22.142 

21.809 

Medicaid  .. 

27,333 

28,880 

30,136 

31,051 

31,883 

32,715 

Medicare. 

Hospital  insurance  . . . . 

33,777 

34,326 

34,862 

35,381 

35,874 

36,412 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  . 

32,732 

33,141 

33,544 

33,966 

34.395 

34.808 

Automatic  benefit  increases  (percent)1 

Social  security  and  veterans  pensions  (January) 

4  1 

4.2 

4.7 

4.3 

41 

4.0 

Federal  employee  retirement  (January) 

4,1 

4.2 

47 

43 

4.1 

40 

Food  stamps  (October)  ....  . .  . . 

5.2 

5.3 

39 

3.7 

36 

3.5 

Unemployment  rate  (percent,  annual  average): 

Total  (civilian  and  military)  ....  ...  ......  . .  .  . . . 

6.7 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

54 

5.1 

Insured 2  . . . . . . 

3.1 

3.0 

28 

2.5 

2.4 

2.2 

— , — _ — — 

Average  monthly  participation. 

2  This  measures  unemployment  under  State  regular  unemployment  insurance  as  a  percentage  of  covered  employment  under  that  program.  It  does  not  indude  recipients  ot  extended  benetits  under 
that  program 


thority  estimates  appears  in  Table  XV-11  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

Increases  in  current  services  budget  authority  be¬ 
tween  1991  and  1992  generally  reflect  year-to-year  in¬ 
creases  permitted  under  the  discretionary  caps  for  dis¬ 


cretionary  programs  and  the  higher  funding  levels  that 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  current  law  program 
levels  for  mandatory  programs.  In  the  case  of  most 
trust  funds,  the  funds'  receipts  automatically  become 
budget  authority;  thus  increases  in  budget  authority 
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for  these  funds  simply  reflect  year-to-year  growth  in 
expected  receipts.  As  defined  in  the  BE  A,  however, 
budget  authority  for  the  medicare,  unemployment,  and 
railroad  retirement  trust  funds  is  equal  to  estimated 
obligations  to  be  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
benefit,  administrative,  and  other  expenses. 


Current  Services  Outlays  and  Budget  Authority 
by  Function  and  Program 

Table  XV-9  presents  the  current  services  estimates 
and  the  Administration’s  proposed  budget  by  category. 
Table  XV-10  presents  outlay  estimates  of  mandatory 
and  related  programs  for  1990  through  1996.  Table 
XV-11  presents  current  services  and  Administration 
budget  authority  and  outlay  estimates  in  function 
order,  with  subfunction  and  program  level  detail. 


Table  XV-7.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  FUNCTION 

(In  buttons  of  doilars) 


1990  actual 

Current  $*VK*a 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

Proposed 
1992  lass 
1991 

1991  tstmate 

1992  aatimata 

National  defense 

Department  of  Defense— Military  .  ....  ....  . . . .  . . . . .  . . . 

293.0 

276.4 

279.0 

278.3 

1  9 

10.3 

12.0 

11.8 

12.5 

0  5 

International  affairs .  ...  .  . . . . . . . . .  . . 

188 

19.8 

35.7 

35.7 

15.9 

General  science,  space,  and  technology  .  . . . . . . . .  . .... ... 

146 

165 

16.8 

18.9 

2.5 

Energy  .  ..  ...  . . . . . . . . 

4.9 

5.2 

4.9 

4.1 

-1  1 

Natural  resources  and  environment . . . . . 

18.1 

188 

20.0 

19.7 

0  9 

Agriculture _  .  . . . .  . .  .........  ...........  . . . . . . .  . . . 

14.5 

20.7 

20.6 

20.2 

-0.5 

Commerce  and  housing  credit  . . . . . . . . . . 

623 

1221 

107.0 

105  8 

-16.3 

On-budget  . . .  ...........  .... .  .  . . . .  . . . . . . . . . . 

(59.3) 

(119.4) 

(106.2) 

(104.0) 

(-15.4) 

Off-budget .  ..  ......  ......  .. ..  .. .......  . . . . . . . . 

(31) 

(2-7) 

(0.8) 

(1.8) 

(-0.9) 

Transportation  .  ..  .  .  .  .....  .......  .  . . . . . . . . . . . 

30.9 

31.2 

32.7 

34.3 

3.2 

Community  and  regional  development  .  ........  ...  . . . . 

98 

78 

6.6 

5.8 

-2.0 

Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services  . .  . . . 

40.3 

45.3 

486 

46.9 

1.7 

Health  ..  . . . .  ....  .  .  .  . . . . . 

609 

736 

81.9 

81  3 

77 

Medicare  ..  . .  ..  .  ..  .... ,. .  . . . . . .  . .  .  .  . . 

98.8 

104.5 

117.0 

113.8 

9.3 

Income  security  . . .  ..  . . . . . . . . . . 

179.8 

210.7 

221  3 

222  7 

12.0 

Social  security  ....  . .  ....  . . . . . . .  . . . . . 

307.0 

329.5 

351  1 

351.1 

217 

On-budget  ..  ..  ..  ...  .  . . . . . 

(3.8) 

(5.1) 

(5.8) 

(5.8) 

(07) 

Off-budget  . . . . . . . . 

(303.2) 

(324.3) 

(345.3) 

(345.3) 

(20.9) 

Veterans  benefits  and  services  . . . . . . . . 

30.6 

32.2 

33.6 

33.4 

1.2 

Administration  of  justice  .  . .  .  . . . . 

124 

12.7 

13.4 

14.8 

2.1 

General  government  ,.  ....  . . . .  . . . . . . . . . 

132 

12.3 

141 

12.7 

0  4 

Net  interest  .  ..  ...  . .  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

1847 

1963 

205  3 

206.3 

10.1 

On-budget  ...  .  . . .  .  _ _ _ _ _  ... 

(200  7) 

(2164) 

(229.1) 

(230.1) 

(13-6) 

Off-budget  .  ....  . .  . . . . . . . .  .  . . . . .  . . 

(—16.0) 

(-20.2) 

(-23.7) 

(-23.7) 

(-3.6) 

Allowances 

Proposed  agency  contributions  for  PHS  retirement  . . . . . . . . . 

0.1 

0.1 

Budget  authority  to  reach  domestic  discretionary  cap  ....  . 

3.4 

Undistnbuted  offsetting  receipts: 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (on-budget)  .  .  . .  . . 

-28  0 

-29.5 

-30.4 

-30.6 

-1  0 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (off-budget)  ..  .........  .  . 

-5.6 

-5.8 

-6.2 

-6.2 

-0.4 

Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  .... ..  ... ...  . .  . 

-3  0 

-3  7 

-2.7 

-2.7 

10 

Sale  of  major  assets  ..........  . .  ...  .  .  ...  ...  . . . . .  . . . . 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts  .  ....  ..  ..  . . . 

-1 .2 

-1.2 

Total  undistnbuted  offsetting  receipts  .......  . . . . . . . 

-36.6 

-39.1 

-39.3 

-10.8 

-1.7 

On-budget  .  .....  .  .  .  ..  . . . . . . . .  ... 

(-310) 

(-33.3) 

(-33.0) 

(-34.5) 

(-1.3) 

Off-budget  .... ...  ...  .  . .  . .  . . 

(-5.6) 

(-5.8) 

(“6.2) 

(“6-2) 

(-0.4) 

Total  budget  authority  .  .  ..  ... ...  ..  .  ...  ...  ... ...  ...  . .  .. 

1,368.5 

1,508.3 

1,585.6 

1,577,8 

69.5 

On-budget  ....  . .  .........  . . . . . 

(1,083  8) 

(1,207.3) 

(1,269.5) 

(1,260.7) 

(53.4) 

Off-budget .... ...  . . . . .  . . . . . . . . 

(284.7) 

(301  1) 

(3161) 

(317.1) 

(16.1) 

Note;  Estimates  for  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis  The  estimates  for  1992  use  credit  reform  accounting. 
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Table  XV-6.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  AGENCY 

(In  batons  ol  dollars) 


Legislative  Branch  . 

The  Judiciary  . 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  . 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President  . 

Department  of  Agriculture  . 

Department  of  Commerce  . 

Department  of  Defense— Military  . . 

Department  of  Defense— Civil 

Department  of  Education  . . 

Department  of  Energy  .  . . 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  except  Social  Security 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Social  Security  .... . .. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  .. 

Department  of  the  Intenor . 

Department  of  Justice . 

Department  of  Labor  . 

Department  of  State . 

Department  of  Transportation 

Department  of  the  Treasury . 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  . . 

General  Services  Administration  ..  . 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  . . 

Small  Business  Administration  . . . 

Other  independent  agencies  . . 

Allowances. 

Proposed  agency  contnbutions  for  PHS  retirement  . 

Buoget  authority  to  reach  international  discretionary  cap 

Budget  authority  to  reach  domestic  discretionary  cap  . 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts . 

Total  budget  authority 

On-budget . 

Off-budget  . 


Current  Services 


1990  actual 


22 
1  7 
0.3 
124 

55.3 

3.7 
293.0 

37.3 
24.7 
14.0 

195  9 
303.2 

17.3 

6.7 
8.6 

266 
44 
30.2 
259.1 
30  5 
5.4 
22 
123 
55  9 
0.9 
637 


-99.0 


1,368.5 

(1,083.8) 

(284.7) 


1991  estimate 


25 

20 

03 

132 

644 

2.7 
276.4 

389 

27.1 
15.4 

224.9 
324.3 
27  0 

6.7 
89 

32.3 

46 

30.7 

278.1 

321 

5.9 

1.9 
140 

59.2 
0.5 

123  7 


-109  4 


1,508.3 

(1,207.3) 

(301.1) 


1992  estimate 


2.6 

2.1 

0.3 

25.6 

62.9 

2.8 

279.0 

40.4 

29.2 

15.5 

248.8 
345.3 

25  3 

7.2 

9.3 

33.5 
49 

32.2 
298  9 

33.5 

6.0 

1.7 

14.2 
61  1 

1.1 

114.9 


0.3 

3.4 

-116.4 


1,585.6 
(1,269.5) 
(316  1) 


1992 

Administration 

proposals 


3.0 
2.6 
0.2 
25  4 
62.1 
26 
278.3 
40  5 

29.6 
16  1 

242.8 
345  3 

25.6 
65 
10.2 
33.2 

57 
335 
300.0 
33.2 
6.0 
0.3 
157 
61  2 
08 
115.5 

01 


-118  0 


1,577.8 

(1,260.7) 

(317.1) 


Proposed 
1992  less 
1991 


05 

0.6 

12.2 
2  2 
-01 
1.9 
1.5 
25 
07 
17  8 
20.9 
-1.5 
-0.3 
1.3 
09 
1.1 
2.8 
21  9 
1.2 

-1.6 

1.7 

20 

0.3 

-8.3 

0.1 


-8.6 


69.5 

(53.4) 

(16.1) 


'  $50  million  or  less. 

Note'  Estimates  for  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis.  The  estimates  for  1992  use  credit  reform  accounting 
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Part  Five-22 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XV-9  CURRENT  SERVICES  AND  BUDGET  CATEGORY  TOTALS,  1991-1996 

{In  billions  of  dollars) 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES’ 

Discretionary.. .  . . .  . .  ..  ................ 

518.4 

527.5 

537.6 

537.8 

543,2 

554.2 

Mandatory: 

Social  Security  benefits 

2667 

286.0 

303.8 

320.3 

336  9 

3540 

Remaining  mandatory  ..  .............  .  .  . 

458  7 

467.7 

452  6 

402.9 

430.4 

477.3 

Subtotal,  mandatory  , 

725.4 

753.7 

756.4 

723.2 

767.3 

831.3 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts  ... 

-391 

-39.3 

-41.2 

-43.0 

—44.5 

-46.3 

Net  Interest .  .... 

196.7 

205.3 

211.6 

2155 

2143 

211.8 

Total  Outlays 

1,401  4 

1,447.2 

1,464.4 

1,433  5 

1,480  3 

1.551.0 

Total  Receipts 

1,091.1 

1,162.3 

1,252  1 

1,366.0 

1,468.2 

1,565.1 

Deficit  or  surplus  (-)  . . 

310.3 

284.9 

212.3 

67.5 

12.1 

-141 

ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSED  BUDGET. 

Discretionary’  . 

526.3 

5321 

536.9 

538  0 

542  7 

554.2 

Mandatory 

Social  Security  benefits  .  . . 

266  7 

286.2 

303.9 

320.4 

336.9 

354.0 

Remaining  mandatory  . 

458.6 

460  8 

442.8 

3934 

418.8 

465.7 

Subtotal  mandatory  ...... 

725.3 

747.0 

746.7 

713.8 

755.8 

819.6 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 

-39.1 

-39.5 

-41.4 

-40.2 

-42.0 

-44.0 

Net  Interest . . . . 

197.0 

206.3 

2120 

215.5 

213  8 

211.0 

Total  Outlays  .  . 

1,409.6 

1,445  9 

1,454.2 

1,427.1 

1,470  3 

1,540  8 

Total  Receipts  .  ....................... 

1,091.4 

1,165.0 

1,252.7 

1,365  3 

1,467.3 

1,560.7 

Deficit  or  surplus  (-)  . . . 

318.1 

280.9 

201.5 

61.8 

29 

-19.9 

DIFFERENCE: 

Discretionary .  ..  .... 

7.9 

4  6 

-0.8 

0.2 

-0.5 

Mandatory 

Social  Security  benefits  . 

0  1 

0.1 

Remaining  mandatory  ........... 

-0.1 

-6.8 

-9.8 

-9.5 

-11.6 

-11.7 

Subtotal,  mandatory  ... 

-01 

-6.7 

-9.7 

-9.5 

-11.6 

-11.7 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts  ... 

-0.2 

-0.2 

2.8 

2.5 

2.3 

Net  Interest .  . .  ..  .  . . . . 

0.3 

1.0 

0.5 

-0.1 

-0.5 

-0.8 

Total  Outlays  . . .  . . . . . . . . 

81 

-1.3 

-10.2 

-64 

-10.0 

-10.2 

Total  Receipts  .  . . 

0.4 

2.7 

0.6 

-0.7 

-0.9 

-4.3 

Deficit  or  surplus  (-)  . 

7.8 

-4.0 

-10.8 

-5.7 

-9.2 

-5.8 

*  $50  million  or  less. 

Note-  Estimates  for  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis  The  estimates  for  1992  through  1996  use  credit  reform  accounting 
Includes  Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder 
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XV  CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES 


Part  Five-23 


Table  XV-10.  OUTLAYS  FOR  MANDATORY  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  UNDER  CURRENT  LAW 

(In  Mfons  of  dollars) 


Estimate 

nOUdJ  IwU 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Mandatory  programs: 

Human  resources  programs 

Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services 

10.9 

12.3 

13.3 

13.1 

12.0 

116 

7.6 

Health- 

Medicaid  . .  .. .  . . . . .. 

41.1 

51.6 

59.9 

68.5 

78.3 

887 

99.8 

Other . 

1.7 

2.8 

3.9 

4.6 

5.2 

5.5 

6.7 

Subtotal  health  , 

42.9 

54.3 

63.8 

73.1 

83.5 

94.2 

106.5 

Medicare  .....  ....  . . 

95.8 

101  9 

114.2 

126.3 

141.4 

158.2 

179.1 

Income  secunty. 

Retirement  and  disability 

56.6 

60.8 

64.3 

67.2 

71.1 

75.0 

80.8 

Unemployment  compensation 

17.1 

25.0 

25.0 

24.7 

23.8 

23.7 

23.1 

Food  and  nutntion  assistance  . .  , 

21.3 

25.3 

27.1 

28  7 

30.1 

31.2 

32.3 

Other . .  .  . .  . . . 

28.7 

35.5 

39.2 

423 

46.9 

50.7 

51.7 

Subtotal,  income  security  .  ....  . 

123.8 

146.6 

155.7 

162.9 

171.8 

1807 

188.0 

Social  Security  .  ...  .  ...  ...  .  .....  . .  . . 

2465 

266  7 

286.0 

303.8 

3203 

336.9 

354.0 

Veterans  benefits  and  services. 

Income  security  for  veterans 

15.2 

17.0 

17.3 

17.9 

19.9 

19.0 

17.9 

Other  . . . . . .  . . .  .  . . 

0.7 

0.5 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

Subtotal,  veterans  benefits  and  services 

15.9 

17.5 

18.5 

19.0 

21.1 

20.0 

18.9 

Subtotal,  mandatory  human  resources  programs 

535  8 

599.5 

651.5 

698.2 

750  2 

801  7 

854.0 

Other  mandatory  programs: 

Agriculture .  . . . . ,  . . . 

9.3 

129 

12.0 

11.0 

10  3 

8.9 

9.2 

Commerce  and  housing  credit  . . 

63.3 

115.9 

91  0 

48.9 

-34.4 

-39.4 

-28.1 

Other  functions  . .  ..  .  ...  .  . 

-3.5 

-2.9 

-0.8 

-1.7 

-2.9 

-3.8 

-3.8 

Subtotal,  other  mandatory  programs  . 

69.2 

126.0 

102.2 

58.2 

-27.0 

-343 

-22.7 

Subtotal,  mandatory  programs . . . .  . . . . .  . 

604.9 

725.4 

7537 

756  4 

723.2 

7673 

831  3 

Net  interest: 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  .  .  . . . . 

264.8 

286.0 

303.5 

319  8 

330.3 

334.9 

339.2 

Interest  received  by  trust  funds  .  .  ....  . . . 

-62.4 

-70.3 

-77,2 

-84.9 

-93.0 

-102.0 

-112.1 

Other  interest .  . .  . . . 

-18.2 

-189 

-21.0 

-23.4 

-21.8 

-18.7 

-15.3 

Subtotal,  net  interest  . 

184.2 

196.7 

2053 

211.6 

215.5 

214.3 

211.8 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts: 

Employer  share,  employee  retirement . . 

-33.6 

-35.4 

-36.6 

-37.9 

-39.8 

—41 .3 

-42.8 

Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

-3.0 

-3.7 

-2.7 

-3.3 

-3.3 

-3.2 

-3.5 

Subtotal,  undistributed  offsetting  receipts  , 

-36.6 

-391 

-39.3 

-41.2 

-43.0 

-44.5 

-46.3 

Total  Outlays  for  Mandatory  and  Related  Programs  Under  Current  Law 

752.5 

883  0 

919.8 

926.7 

895.7 

937.1 

996.8 

Note:  Estimates  tor  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis  The  estimates  for  1992  through  1996  use  credit  reform  accounting 
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Part  Five-24 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XV— 11 .  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM 


(In  millions  d  dollars) 


Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

Mapr  mts$cn$  and  programs 

Current  Services 

1992 

Current  Services 

1992 

1990  actual 

Administration 

1990  actual 

Administration 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

proposals 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

proposals 

050  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

051  Department  of  Defense-Military: 

Military  personnel  ..  . . . . . . . . 

78,876 

79,021 

78,773 

78,017 

75622 

78,938 

78,560 

77,848 

Operation  and  maintenance  .  .  . 

88,309 

86,019 

86,732 

86,452 

88,340 

86,192 

86,427 

85,723 

Procurement 

81,376 

66,521 

65,521 

63,404 

80,972 

79,385 

74,488 

74,300 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation . . 

36459 

35,440 

35,013 

39,918 

37,458 

36,038 

35,386 

37,841 

Military  construction  .....  . . .  . . 

5130 

5,115 

5,061 

4,537 

5,080 

4,603 

5,035 

4  948 

Family  housing  . . .  . 

3,143 

3,296 

3,254 

3,611 

3,501 

3,336 

3,272 

3,419 

Revolving  ana  management  funds  - . .  . 

604 

1,784 

1,683 

3,435 

-321 

564 

1,192 

1,841 

Offsetting  receipts  and  other  ..  .....  . . . . . 

-897 

-812 

-756 

-756 

-897 

-812 

-756 

-756 

Allowances’  Savings  from  reform  of  Davis- Bacon  Act  (pro- 

posed)  . . . .  . 

-150 

-81 

Allowances'  general  transfer  authority  . 

420 

Allowances:  Retirement  accrual  and  other  legislation  (pro- 

posed)  . . . . 

-186 

-2,457 

Allowances  Budget  authority  to  reach  defense  discretionary 

cap  .  . .  .  ...  .  . . . 

3,708 

Subtotal,  Department  of  Defense-Military  .,  . 

292,999 

276,386 

278,989 

278282 

289,755 

288,244 

283,606 

283,045 

053  Atomic  energy  defense  activities  . 

9,656 

10,955 

10,802 

11,780 

8,988 

10,355 

10,641 

11,443 

054  Defense-related  activities 

609 

1,053 

1,039 

757 

587 

947 

998 

756 

Total  .  . . .  ...  ... 

303,263 

288,394 

290,829 

290  820 

299,331 

299,546 

295,244 

295,245 

150  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

151  International  development  and  humanitarian  assistance: 

Agency  for  International  Development  ..  .  ...  .  ...  ..... 

2,587 

3,172 

3,382 

3,311 

2,586 

2,489 

2,834 

2,868 

Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative 

Existing  law  . 

103 

101 

103 

16 

Proposed  legislation .  . .  .. 

309 

309 

Multilateral  development  banks: 

Existing  law  ..  . . . . . . 

1469 

1,588 

1,686 

1,500 

1,429 

1,303 

1,480 

1,474 

Proposed  legislation 

185 

10 

Food  aid  .  . .  .  . 

978 

981 

1,534 

1,301 

978 

1,097 

731 

585 

Refugee  programs  . . . . . . 

513 

511 

543 

511 

544 

455 

538 

520 

Voluntary  contributions  to  international  organizations  . . . 

274 

279 

297 

250 

265 

270 

304 

257 

State  Department  narcotics  assistance  ...  ... 

130 

147 

156 

172 

111 

127 

140 

146 

Peace  Corps . . .  .  . . 

166 

182 

197 

200 

156 

179 

195 

198 

Other  programs  .  .  , . .  ....  .. 

61 

77 

98 

97 

-90 

-69 

-67 

-64 

Offsetting  receipts 

-483 

—464 

-483 

-480 

-483 

-464 

-483 

-480 

Allowances  Budget  authority  to  reach  international  discre¬ 

tionary  cap  . 

337 

Subtotal,  International  development  and  humanitarian  as¬ 

sistance  . . . .  .  . 

5,696 

6,473 

7,851 

7,456 

5,498 

5,387 

5,776 

5,838 

152  international  security  assistance: 

Foreign  military  financing  ...... _  .... ...  .. ...  ... 

4,407 

4,620 

4,966 

4,650 

4,059 

4,179 

4,385 

4,223 

Economic  support  fund  . . . . . . . . 

3  957 

3,085 

3,274 

3,240 

3,719 

3,229 

3,411 

3,394 

Other  programs  .  . .  . 

261 

535 

-111 

-111 

1,106 

1,271 

526 

527 

Offsetting  receipts  ... — ... . .. — . . 

-232 

-231 

-384 

-384 

-232 

-231 

-384 

-384 

Subtotal,  International  security  assistance . 

8,393 

8,009 

7,745 

7,395 

8,652 

8,448 

7,938 

7,759 

153  Conduct  of  foreign  affairs: 

State  Department  salaries  and  expenses . . . 

1,792 

1,825 

1,980 

2,050 

1,822 

1,861 

1,948 

2,005 

Foreign  buildings  . . .  . . . . . . 

293 

223 

240 

570 

356 

376 

333 

399 

United  Nations  programs  .  .  ...... 

702 

893 

948 

1,327 

727 

923 

948 

956 

Other  programs  .  . . . .  . .  .... 

144 

154 

166 

174 

145 

177 

164 

173 

Subtotal,  Conduct  of  foreign  affairs .  ........ 

2,933 

3,095 

3,334 

4,121 

3,050 

3,336 

3,391 

3,532 

154  Foreign  Information  and  exchange  activities: 

U.S.  Information  Agency  . . . 

927 

987 

1,053 

1,059 

887 

1,021 

1,045 

1,056 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting . . . 

373 

194 

206 

218 

208 

270 

302 

314 

Other  programs  . .  ..  . . . 

17 

28 

25 

26 

8 

35 

27 

27 

Subtotal,  Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities  . 

1,317 

1,209 

1,285 

1,303 

1,103 

1,326 

1,375 

1,398 

155  International  financial  programs: 

Export-Import  Bank  . . .  .  .  . . . 

56 

170 

2,429 

2,360 

357 

542 

644 

590 

International  Monetary  Fund  . . 

12,158 

12,158 

-741 

Exchange  stabilization  fund . . ....  . ...  ....  ....... 

• 

-2,947 

-1,800 

-1,500 

-1,500 

Foreign  military  sates  trust  fund  (net)  . 

373 

931 

965 

965 

-985 

-245 

255 

255 

Other  programs 

Existing  law . . . . . . . 

139 

10 

11 

-129 

-93 

31 

31 

Proposed  legislation  .  .  . . 

20 

9 

Offsetting  receipts  .  .... ...  .  ....  . 

-94 

-96 

-98 

-98 

-94 

-96 

-98 

-98 
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XV.  CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES 


Part  Five-25 


Table  XV-11.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAU-Contlnued 


(In  (nitons  ot  dollars) 


Major  masons  and  programs 

Budge!  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

Cunent  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1990  actual 

Cunent  Services 

1992 

Admmotration 

proposals 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Subtotal,  International  financial  programs  . 

Total  . ...  . . . . .  .  . . 

250  GENERAL  SCIENCE,  SPACE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

251  General  science  and  basic  research: 

National  Science  Foundation  programs  . . 

Department  of  Energy  general  science  programs  .  ...  .. 

Subtotal,  General  science  and  basic  research 

253  Space  flight  . 

254  Space  science,  applications,  and  technology  . 

255  Supporting  space  activities  . .. 

Total  - - - - - -  . .....  .  . . .  .. 

270  ENERGY 

271  Energy  supply: 

Research  and  development 

Petroleum  reserves  .....  . 

Federal  power  marketing 

Existing  law  .  .  . . . 

Proposed  legislation  .  . . . 

473 

1,015 

15,465 

15,405 

-4,539 

-1,692 

-668 

-713 

18,811 

19,802 

35,680 

35,679 

13,764 

16,806 

17,811 

17,814 

2,100 

1,084 

2,335 

1,149 

2,389 

1,173 

2,743 

1,549 

1,838 

997 

2,123 

1,137 

2,289 

1,059 

2,436 

1,343 

3,184 

3,483 

3,563 

4,292 

2,835 

3,259 

3,348 

3,779 

7,164 

7,992 

8,196 

8,898 

7,401 

7,931 

7,857 

8,249 

3,141 

3,744 

3,849 

4,517 

3,068 

3,519 

3,771 

4,188 

1,155 

1,259 

1,179 

1,227 

1,140 

1,072 

1,173 

1,237 

14,644 

16,479 

16,787 

18,934 

14,444 

15,781 

16,149 

17,452 

3,171 

-386 

-377 

3,377 

-431 

-285 

3,510 

-295 

-372 

3,363 

“301 

-321 

-377 

982 

4 

2,521 

-393 

-719 

2,691 

-447 

-664 

3,120 

-303 

-537 

3,130 

-307 

-500 

-393 

702 

-145 

145 

-145 

-279 

149 

492 

-13 

8 

Tennessee  ValTey  Authority  ..  . . . . 

Uranium  enrichment: 

Existing  law  .... 

174 

260 

982 

-410 

-140 

-59 

-104 

702 

-145 

Proposed  legislation 

Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  Revolving  Fund  (proposed)  . 

Nuclear  waste  disposal  fund  . 

Subsidies  for  nonconventional  fuel  production  .. . .. 

Rural  electnc  and  telephone: 

Existing  law  .  ............ ....... .. ....  ...  .  ..  . 

Proposed  legislation  . . 

- 277 

1,073 

-320 

1,322 

. -sis 

169 

-256 

159 

-91 

8 

-233 

95 

265 

-281 

136 

389 

-310 

149 

491 

Isotopes  ....  .  . . . . . . 

16 

6 

8 

Subtotal,  Energy  supply  .  ...  ....  . . . 

272  Energy  conservation: 

Energy  conservation  grants  and  R&D 

Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank 

3,394 

3,923 

3,680 

3,167 

992 

1,662 

3.176 

2,846 

366 

465 

476 

296 

364 

393 

442 

406 

Subtotal,  Energy  conservation  . 

274  Emergency  energy  preparedness: 

Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation  .  ......  . . 

366 

465 

476 

296 

365 

394 

442 

406 

571 

439 

405 

390 

442 

342 

246 

236 

Subtotal,  Emergency  energy  preparedness  , 

276  Energy  Information,  policy,  and  regulation: 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  . .  ... 

Other  energy  programs . 

Subtotal,  Energy  information  policy,  and  regulation 

Total  . . . . . . . . . . . 

300  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

301  Water  resources: 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  ...  ..  .................  ... ..... 

Other  .  ..  ...  .  . ..  ... .  ...  ......  . . .  ...  . . 

Offsetting  receipts 

Subtotal,  Water  resources  ...  .. . 

302  Conservation  and  land  management: 

Management  of  national  forests,  cooperative  forestry,  and  for¬ 
estry  research  (Forest  Service) 

Management  of  public  lands  (BLM) 

Mining  reclamation  and  enforcement 

Conservation  reserve  program  .  . 

Wetlands  reserve  program 

571 

439 

405 

390 

442 

342 

246 

236 

266 

329 

23 

329 

20 

348 

20 

256 

221 

338 

21 

322 

16 

327 

7 

215 

595 

353 

368 

276 

559 

343 

343 

223 

4  926 

5180 

4,929 

4,129 

2,358 

2,740 

4.207 

3,710 

3,306 

1,066 

305 

-344 

3,465 

1,082 

234 

-422 

3,679 

1,108 

243 

-468 

3,750 

1,016 

199 

-468 

3,466 

1,029 

250 

-344 

3,499 

1,163 

257 

-422 

3,643 

1,109 

239 

-468 

3,667 

1,033 

207 

-468 

4,332 

4,360 

4,562 

4,497 

4,401 

4,496 

4,522 

4.439 

3,043 

1,005 

295 

1,011 

2  828 
813 
310 
1,315 

2,883 

856 

321 

1,643 

124 

797 

2,891 

922 

272 

1,643 

124 

844 

379 

-2,893 

2,500 

785 

327 

1,513 

2,806 

866 

255 

1,815 

2,735 

845 

328 

1.791 

80 

795 

2,735 

877 

314 

1,791 

80 

844 

367 

-2,893 

Other  conservation  of  agricultural  lands- 

Existing  law  .. ...  ............ ......... .. ..  . . . 

Proposed  legislation  ...... 

733 

780 

740 

774 

Other  resources  management 

Offsetting  receipts: 

Existing  law 

262 

-2,567 

349 

-2,835 

365 

-2.810 

256 

-2,567 

319 

-2,835 

359 

-2.810 

280-000  0-91-2  (PART  5) 
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Part  Five-26 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XV-11.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Continued 


{In  millions  of  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Admmistration 

proposals 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Proposed  legislation  . 

-2 

-2 

Subtotal,  Conservation  and  land  management  . 

303  Recreational  resources: 

Federal  land  acquisition  ..  . . . 

Urban  park  and  historic  preservation  funds 

Operation  of  recreational  resources* 

Existing  law  . . .  . . .  . 

Proposed  legislation  . . . . . . . . . 

3,783 

3,560 

4,179 

4,179 

3,553 

3,999 

4,124 

4112 

311 

33 

2,134 

358 

54 

2,183 

399 

56 

2,313 

338 

36 

2,176 

8 

-20 

-8 

-106 

238 

33 

1,689 

325 

35 

1,949 

367 

41 

2,196 

349 

39 

2,218 

6 

-20 

-8 

-106 

Corps  of  Engineers  recreational  fee  (proposed)  ,  ... ..  ...  .... 

Forest  Service  recreational  fee  (proposed) .  .  . 

Offsetting  receipts  . .  ' .  ... 

Subtotal,  Recreational  resources  . 

304  Pollution  control  and  abatement: 

Regulatory,  enforcement,  and  research  programs 

Existing  law  ..  . . . . . .  . . . 

Proposed  legislation  ...... 

-84 

-107 

-106 

-84 

-107 

-106 

2,395 

2,488 

2,661 

2,424 

1,876 

2,202 

2,498 

2,478 

1,969 

2,353 

2,414 

2,509 

5 

1,750 

133 

1,900 

85 

-237 

1,744 

2,179 

2,294 

2,356 

3 

1,514 

132 

2,194 

91 

-237 

Hazardous  substance  response  fund  .......... 

1,530 

149 

1,948 

74 

-125 

1,616 

113 

2,102 

65 

-150 

1,659 

114 

2,145 

67 

-237 

1,144 

44 

2,290 

59 

-125 

1,361 

55 

2,354 

69 

-150 

1,495 

116 

2,199 

83 

-237 

Oil  pollution  funds  (gross) . . . . . . . . . . 

Sewage  treatment  plant  construction  grants  . 

Leaking  underground  storage  tank  trust  fund . 

Offsetting  receipts  . . . . . 

Subtotal,  Pollution  control  and  abatement  .....  . . 

306  Other  natural  resources: 

Program  activities . 

Offsetting  receipts  ........  .  .  ....  ..  ...  . . 

Subtotal,  Other  natural  resources  .......  ...  ... 

Total  ....  .......  ...  . . 

350  AGRICULTURE 

351  Farm  income  stabilization: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Existing  law  .  .. .... _ ............. 

Proposed  legislation 

5,545 

6,098 

6,162 

6,145 

5,156 

5,869 

5,949 

6,051 

2,093 

-16 

2,318 

-19 

2,433 

-19 

2,482 

-19 

2,095 

-16 

2,283 

-19 

2,460 

-19 

2,483 

-19 

2,077 

2,298 

2,413 

2,463 

2,080 

2,263 

2,441 

2,464 

18,132 

18,805 

19,978 

19,708 

17,067 

18,829 

19,535 

19,545 

6,273 

11,327 

10,773 

10,773 

-36 

632 

-157 

6,278 

2 

6,380 

10.844 

11,000 

11,079 

-36 

936 

-77 

835 

1 

-103 

155 

Crop  insurance. 

Existing  law  ........ 

Proposed  legislation 

401 

663 

644 

979 

884 

943 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  .  . 

State  mediation  grants  . . . . . 

5,459 

6018 

6,302 

4 

2,241 

1,715 

858 

2 

-104 

m 

Farm  Credit  System  assistance  ... 

169 

11 

-23 

167 

17 

-170 

170 

11 

Temporary  emergency  food  assistance  program 

Other  .  . . .  .  . . .  ..  ...  .... . ,.  .. 

170 

m 

147 

Subtotal,  Farm  income  stabilization  . . . .  .. 

352  Agricultural  research  and  services: 

Research  programs: 

Existing  law  . ..  . . . . .  . . . . .  ... 

Proposed  legislation . . . . 

12,313 

18,179 

17,896 

17,638 

9,761 

13,453 

12,872 

12,790 

946 

1,064 

1,106 

1,104 

-3 

411 

195 

953 

1,028 

1,046 

1,046 

-3 

407 

191 

Extension  programs 

369 

146 

398 

171 

407 

174 

364 

151 

388 

171 

404 

173 

Marketing  programs: 

Existing  law  . . . . . . .  . . . 

Proposed  legislation 

Marketing  and  inspection  fees  (proposed) 

-12 

441 

262 

297 

-113 

-12 

410 

257 

287 

-113 

Animal  and  plant  health  programs . 

Economic  intelligence  ...  . 

Other  programs  and  unallocated  overhead  . 

Offsetting  receipts  . .  . 

Subtotal,  Agncuftural  research  and  services  .  . . . . 

Total  . .  . . .  ...  ... 

375 

221 

277 

-106 

418 

239 

313 

-112 

547 

251 

324 

-113 

371 

216 

248 

-106 

408 

233 

275 

-112 

411 

248 

279 

-113 

2,229 

2,493 

2,697 

2,581 

2,197 

2,391 

2,448 

2,470 

14,542 

20,671 

20,593 

20,219 

11,958 

15,844 

15,321 

15,261 

370  COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

371  Mortgage  credit: 

Mortgage-backed  securities  (GNMA) 

* 

-462 

-6 

988 

313 

3,014 

-2 

-142 

-3 

1,533 

645 

3,219 

10 

-282 

-5 

1,782 

741 

2,797 

-327 

-5 

590 

741 

2,652 

Mortgage  purchase  activities  (GNMA)  . 

Mortgage  credit  (FHA)  ..  .  .  . . 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  .  .... 

2,504 

399 

6,943 

3,610 

75 

6,143 

2,394 

1,188 

Rural  housing  programs  (FmHA)  . 

Other  ...  ...............  .. 

4,236 

3,983 

Subtotal,  Mortgage  credit  . . . 

9,847 

9,829 

6,631 

5,171 

3,845 

5,263 

5,034 

3,652 
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XV.  CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES 


Part  Five-27 


Table  XV-11  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAW-Contlnued 


Major  missions  and  programs 


372  Postal  service: 

Payments  to  the  Postal  Service  fund' 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Postal  Service. 

Existing  law  . . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal  Postal  service  . 

373  Deposit  Insurance: 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation: 

Existing  law . . . 

Preposed  legislation . 

FSLIC  Resolution  Fund  . 

Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  . 

National  Credit  Union  Administration  . . . 

Other  bank  and  thrift  regulation  . 

Subtotal,  Deposit  insurance  . . 

376  Other  advancement  of  commerce: 

Small  and  minority  business  assistance. 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Science  and  technology  . 

Economic  and  demographic  statistics  . . 

International  trade  and  other: 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Other  advancement  of  commerce 

Tolal  . 

On-budget . 

Off-budget  . 

400  TRANSPORTATION 

401  Ground  transportation: 

Highways  . 

Highway  safety . 

Mass  transit  . 

Railroads  , . 

Regulation: 

Existing  law  . . 

Proposed  legislation . . 

Subtotal,  Ground  transportation  . 

402  Air  transportation: 

Airports  and  airways  (FAA)  . . 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology . 

Air  carrier  subsidies  and  other  . . 

Subtotal,  Air  transportation  . 

403  Water  transportation 

Marine  safety  and  transportation . . 

Ocean  shipping  . . 

Panama  Canaf  Commission  .  , 

Subtotal,  Water  transportation  . 

407  Other  transportation  . 

Total  . 

450  COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
451  Community  development: 

Community  development  block  grants  . 

Urban  homesteading  . 

Rental  housing  assistance  for  the  homeless 
Renlal  rehabilitation  and  rental  development 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 
Other: 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation 

Subtotal,  Community  development . 


{In  millions  of  dollars) 


Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

490 

511 

523 

601 

490 

511 

523 

601 

-378 

-378 

3,083 

2,722 

814 

814 

1  626 

59 

-1,322 

-1,322 

990 

198 

3,573 

3,233 

1,337 

2,027 

2,116 

570 

-799 

-900 

41,507 

80,416 

76,055 

46  547 

84,568 

76,055 

-11,849 

76,055 

87,904 

3,453  | 

11,718 

20.411 

20,411 

6,429 

15,881 

9  731 

9  731 

664 

14,775 

5,213 

11,067 

3,262 

3,262 

87 

13 

-847 

-847 

-101 

-37 

-156 

-156 

• 

11 

11 

30 

-94 

-1 

8 

27 

45,624 

106,920 

96,477 

96,496 

58,081 

111,491 

88,053 

88.073 

626 

612 

946 

851 

386 

506 

784 

714 

-160 

-144 

273 

292 

298 

279 

296 

310 

304 

293 

1,556 

419 

445 

351 

1,602 

588 

448 

361 

845 

796 

858 

774 

822 

781 

835 

748 

-9 

-9 

3,299 

2,119 

2,547 

2,086 

3,105 

2,184 

2370 

1,963 

62,342 

122,100 

106  991 

105,780 

67,147 

119,508 

94,659 

92,788 

(59,259) 

(119,378) 

(106,177) 

(103,976) 

(65,522) 

(119,449) 

(95,981) 

(93,912) 

(3,083) 

(2,722) 

(814) 

(1,804) 

(1,626) 

(59) 

(-1,322) 

(-1.124) 

15,164 

14  483 

15,079 

15,824 

14.181 

14,364 

15,726 

15,146 

338 

360 

375 

437 

362 

359 

373 

395 

3,245 

3,310 

3.409 

3,381 

3:830 

4,107 

3,830 

3.571 

579 

840 

886 

525 

537 

750 

881 

605 

44 

44 

47 

41 

43 

44 

47 

42 

-11 

-12 

19,369 

19,037 

19,796 

20,197 

18.954 

19,623 

20,856 

19,746 

7,367 

7,938 

8,541 

9,267 

6,390 

7,419 

7,700 

7,970 

862 

980 

1,014 

1,079 

819 

976 

1,007 

1,046 

31 

27 

27 

39 

24 

29 

27 

34 

8,260 

8,944 

9,582 

10,385 

7,234 

8,424 

8,733 

9,050 

3,060 

2,837 

2,995 

3.386 

2,977 

2,809 

3.044 

3.387 

108 

85 

83 

83 

189 

362 

348 

349 

6 

5 

5 

-15 

-* 

* 

3,168 

2,927 

3.082 

3474 

3,151 

3,171 

3,393 

3,736 

143 

251 

261 

256 

146 

252 

256 

175 

30.940 

31,160 

32,722 

34,312 

29,485 

31,469 

33,239 

32.707 

2,915 

3,200 

3.267 

2,920 

2,818 

3.073 

3.111 

3.097 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

13 

11 

57 

3 

4 

5 

14 

128 

70 

71 

37 

72 

118 

93 

744 

12 

12 

22 

31 

97 

134 

144 

249 

375 

391 

388 

630 

650 

569 

506 

-1 

4,060 

3670 

3,755 

3,387 

3,530 

3.910 

3,950 

3  853 
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Part  Five-28 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XV-11.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM— Continued 

(In  millions -of  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1991  estimate 

1992  eslimate 

452  Area  and  regional  development: 

Rural  development: 

Existing  law . . . 

Proposed  legislation  ........  . 

2,236 

2,554 

915 

812 

-3 

20 

1,390 

105 

91 

1,407 

1,417 

1,100 

1,102 

179 

1,326 

134 

120 

Economic  development  assistance 

Indian  programs  ... 

Regional  commissions 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Other  . 

217 

1,607 

152 

119 

-5 

-294 

236 

1,311 

175 

135 

-7 

-321 

242 

1,444 

179 

143 

-448 

169 

1,362 

134 

98 

—8 

-294 

201 

1,306 

121 

113 

208 

1,391 

137 

133 

Offsetting  receipts 

Subtotal,  Area  and  regional  development 

453  Disaster  relief  and  insurance: 

Small  business  disaster  loans: 

Existing  law  . . . 

Proposed  legislation 

-492 

-321 

-448 

-492 

4,033 

4,082 

2,475 

1,924 

2,868 

2,836 

2,521 

2,369 

342 

-107 

200 

200 

-56 

184 

129 

344 

63 

-171 

-171 

-33 

356 

84 

Disaster  relief  ~  . . 

1  251 
134 

1,333 

424 

822 

131 

282 

90 

Other 

Subtotal  Disaster  relief  and  insurance 

Total  . . 

500  EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

501  Elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  education: 

School  improvement  programs 

Compensatory  education- 

Existing  law  , . .  .  . . .  .  .... 

Proposed  legislation  . . 

131 

137 

1,728 

24 

337 

457 

2.100 

1,016 

200 

236 

9.820 

7,776 

6567 

5,768 

8,498 

7,762 

6,671 

6,457 

1,418 

5,368 

1,583 

6,225 

1,616 

6,355 

1,501 

6,224 

2C0 

2,730 

620 

1,262 

490 

703 

1,179 

4  482 

1,541 

5,335 

1,611 

6,052 

1,597 

6,037 

24 

2,632 

695 

1,041 

59 

671 

Special  education  . . . 

Impact  aid  . . . 

Vocational  and  adult  education  . 

Educational  excellence  (proposed) 

2,055 

795 

1,130 

2,467 

781 

1,253 

2,519 

797 

1,279 

1,617 

816 

1,307 

2,317 

815 

906 

2,607 

822 

1,043 

Other  .  ...  . 

Subtotal,  Elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  education 

502  Higher  education: 

Student  financial  assistance: 

Existing  law  . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  .  . 

528 

824 

853 

518 

681 

830 

11,293 

13,132 

13.418 

13  729 

9,918 

11,596 

12,965 

12,756 

6,082 

6,714 

6,607 

6,714 

3,122 

2,770 

6 

778 

248 

5,920 

5,970 

6.489 

5,278 

1,262 

3,282 

1,736 

527 

108 

328 

Guaranteed  student  loan  program- 

Existing  law .  ..  ......  _ ... 

Proposed  legislation  .  ...  . .  .  . .... 

4,348 

4,210 

6.020 

4,372 

4,201 

5,110 

Higher  education. 

Existing  law  .  ... 

Proposed  legislation .  .  ...  ......  .. ..  . 

625 

763 

779 

659 

599 

640 

Other- 
Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation  ....  . . . .  .. ..  . . . . . 

257 

292 

267 

155 

336 

333 

Subtotal,  Higher  education  ....  . . 

503  Research  and  general  education  aids: 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation . 

11,311 

11,978 

13,673 

13.639 

11,107 

11,107 

12,572 

12,522 

1,633 

1,896 

1,946 

1,982 

20 

1,577 

1,820 

1,967 

1,957 

2 

Subtotal,  Research  and  general  education  aids  . 

504  Training  and  employment: 

Training  and  employment  services: 

Existing  law  . . .  . 

Proposed  legislation  ...  . .  . . . . 

1,633 

1,896 

1,946 

2,002 

1,577 

1,820 

1,967 

1,959 

3,929 

4,079 

4,170 

4,052 

3,837 

3,897 

4,052 

4,049 

25 

70 

-22 

380 

1,122 

70 

TAA  training  assistance: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation  .  ..  ....  .....  .....  .. 

79 

71 

72 

72 

-72 

343 

1,061 

75 

3 

54 

70 

Older  Americans  employment  .... 

Federal-State  employment  service  . 

Other  . . . . . .  ....  .  . . 

Subtotal,  Training  and  employment 

505  Other  labor  services 

506  Social  services: 

Social  services  block  grant .  . . 

Grants  to  States  for  special  services . 

Rehabilitation  services 

Existing  law  . . 

367 

1,123 

65 

390 

1,157 

70 

399 

1,184 

74 

345 

1,103 

74 

360 

1,136 

85 

390 

1,169 

69 

5,563 

5,767 

5,899 

5,531 

5,361 

5,532 

5,750 

5,693 

817 

864 

913 

980 

810 

846 

890 

946 

2,762 

389 

1,780 

2,800 

436 

1,889 

2,800 

445 

2,003 

2,800 

11 

27 

2,749 

351 

1,780 

2,802 

444 

1,921 

2,801 

443 

1,972 

2,801 

148 

451 

385 


XV.  CURRENT  SERVICES  ESTIMATES 


Part  Five-29 


Table  XV-11.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Continued 

(In  mdfoons  of  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budgat  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

Currant  Sanncts 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1990  actual 

Currant  Sanncas 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1991  asfimata 

1992  astimata 

1991  astimata 

1992  astimata 

Proposed  legislation  .  ..  .,  ..  ,  .  ...  . . . 

1,976 

2,614 

-247 

3,577 

90 

199 

1,522 

2,520 

-210 

3,555 

72 

189 

585 

9 

10 

Payments  to  States  for  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance: 

Existing  law  . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  .  . . . 

1,375 

2,584 

2,614 

1.579 

2,444 

2,520 

Human  development  services’ 

Existing  law  .  . 

Proposed  legislation  .  . 

2,936 

3,462 

3,536 

2,550 

3,157 

3,538 

Domestic  volunteer  programs  .  . 

Interim  assistance  to  States  for  legalization 

176 

303 

191 

273 

5 

11 

196 

1,123 

5 

12 

169 

546 

179 

942 

2 

8 

188 

827 

7 

10 

Points  of  Light  Initiative . 

8 

7 

Other  sotiaf  services 

Subtotal,  Social  services  ..  ... 

Total  .  ......... _ ............ 

7 

- 

9,727 

11,652 

12,734 

11,062 

9,723 

11,899 

12305 

11,652 

40,344 

45,289 

48,582 

46,943 

38,497 

42,800 

46.450 

45,530 

550  HEALTH 

551  Health  care  services: 

Medicaid  grants, 

Existing  law  .....  . . . 

40,690 

51,555 

59,899 

59,808 

25 

507 

2,504 

-66 

-111 

6,812 

41,103 

51.555 

59899 

59  808 
25 
507 

3,012 

-66 

-111 

6  776 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Health  insurance  tax  credit  . .  . 

507 

2,504 

507 

3,010 

Federal  employees’  health  benefits. 

Existing  law  .  . . . .  . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  . 

3,727 

3.510 

1,640 

2,354 

PHS  retirement  transfer  (proposed)  . 

Other  health  care  services:  * 

Existing  law  . .  ....  ..  .... 

6,003 

6,945 

7,069 

4.894 

6,423 

6,800 

Proposed  legislation  ...  . 

Subtotal.  Health  care  services  . . . . .  ........ 

552  Health  research: 

National  Institutes  of  Health  research  .  .  . . . 

Other  research  programs  ...  ..........  , 

Subtotal,  Health  research . . 

553  Education  and  training  of  health  care  work  force: 

National  Institutes  of  Health  research  training  ........ 

Clinical  training  . . . . .  . . . . . 

Other  ..  .. ...  . . . . . .  . . 

Subtotal,  Education  and  training  of  health  care  work  force 

554  Consumer  and  occupational  health  and  safety: 

Consumer  safety: 

Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation . 

50,420 

62,009 

69,979 

69,478 

47,637 

60,331 

70,216 

69  951 

7,216 

1,109 

7,890 

1,297 

8.085 

1.334 

8,373 

1,297 

7,145 

882 

7,419 

1,118 

7.870 

1.262 

7872 

1.237 

8,324 

9,187 

9,419 

9,670 

8027 

8,538 

9,132 

9109 

361 

238 

71 

387 

260 

77 

397 

328 

79 

402 

147 

68 

347 

198 

44 

364 

281 

65 

386 

341 

74 

382 

234 

72 

670 

725 

803 

616 

589 

709 

800 

687 

1,057 

1,168 

1,240 

1,085 

-50 

500 

1,008 

1,140 

1,181 

1,071 

-50 

491 

Occupational  safety  and  health 

Subtotal,  Consumer  and  occupational  health  and  safety  .... 

Total  . . .  ..  .  . ... ..  . . . . . . — . . 

570  MEDICARE 

571  Medicare: 

Hospital  insurance  (HI): 

Existing  law  . .. ..  ....... ..  ...  ...  ... .. 

Proposed  legislation  .. 

445 

469 

492 

454 

462 

485 

1,503 

1,638 

1,732 

1,535 

1,462 

1,602 

1,666 

1,512 

60,917 

73,558 

81,933 

81.300 

57  716 

71,180 

81,814 

81,260 

64  415 

70,264 

77,805 

77,494 

-2,035 

52129 

-795 

-12,938 

-44 

66  687 

70.211 

77711 

77,437 

-2.035 

52  096 
-795 

-12,938 

-44 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (SMI)- 
Existing  law  .....  ....  .. 

Proposed  legislation 

43,272 

46,071 

52,189 

43,022 

46,056 

52  188 

Medicare  premiums  and  collections: 

Existing  law 

Proposed  legislation 

-6,891 

-11,834 

-12,958 

-11,607 

-11,834 

-12.958 

Total  .  . . .  . .  . 

600  INCOME  SECURITY 

601  General  retirement  and  disability  Insurance  (excluding 
social  security): 

Railroad  retirement. 

Existing  law  ..  .  ....  . . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

98,796 

104,501 

117,037 

113,811 

98,102 

104,433 

116,941 

113,720 

4,161 

4,648 

4,890 

4,742 

-108 

1,302 

4,249 

4,064 

4,617 

4.540 

74 

1,441 

-551 

113 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners  .. 

Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  ......  .... ....  ...  . 

1,549 

1,425 

1,385 

1,486 

-680 

93 

1,437 

-605 

101 

1.442 

-555 

113 

Other  ...  .  ...  . .  ...  .  _ _ _ _  ... 

106 

109 

119 

119 

386 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XV-11  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM— Continued 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Major  mtssons  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

I99t  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Subtotal,  General  retirement  and  disability  insurance  (ex¬ 
cluding  social  security)  ....  ...  ......  . . . 

602  Federal  employee  retirement  and  disability: 

Civilian  retirement  and  disability  programs: 

Existing  law . . . 

Proposed  legislation  . .... ...  ..  .  ... 

5,815 

6,182 

6,394 

6,055 

5148 

4,996 

5,617 

5,617 

52,986 

56,477 

59,428 

59,428 

132 

164 

36,874 

189 

14 

31,451 

34,007 

35,325 

35,328 

PHS  retirement"  transfer  (proposed) 

111 

24,673 

178 

-951 

Military  retirement . . 

Federal  employees  workers’  compensation  (FECA) 

Federal  employees  life  insurance  fund  ........  .  . 

Subtotal,  Federal  employee  retirement  and  disability  ..... 

603  Unemployment  compensation: 

Existing  law 

33,970 

166 

3 

35,551 

319 

9 

36,874 

189 

14 

21,545 

-93 

-923 

22,978 

276 

-934 

24,673 

178 

-951 

87,125 

92,356 

96,506 

96,801 

51,981 

56,327 

59,225 

59.338 

18,960 

24,040 

25,294 

25,491 

-90 

18  889 

27,033 

27,511 

27,329 

-92 

Proposed  legislation  .  ............... 

Subtotal  Unemployment  compensation  ...  ..  . 

604  Housing  assistance: 

Subsidized  housing  . 

Renewal  of  Section  8  contracts  . , 

HOPE  grants  ....  . . . . 

18,960 

24,040 

25,294 

25,400 

18,889 

27,033 

27,511 

27,237 

7,302 

1,164 

8.522 

7,735 

8,700 

6,882 

9,029 

7,025 

865 

2,156 

100 

221 

2,093 

12,751 

3 

13,662 

564 

14,299 

1,470 

14,244 

1,499 

41 

2,150 

176 

154 

1,668 

Public  housing  operating  subsidies  . .  . . . . .  ... 

Low-rent  public  housing  loans . . 

Transitional  housing  and  emergency  shelter  for  the  homeless 
Other  housing  assistance  .  . . . . . . 

Subtotal,  Housing  assistance  ..... 

605  Food  and  nutrition  assistance: 

Food  stamps  . 

1,865 

350 

200 

254 

2,100 

200 

223 

981 

2.144 

100 

228 

1,471 

1,759 

413 

79 

886 

2,013 

282 

124 

1,087 

2,145 

176 

154 

1,525 

11,135 

19,761 

19,525 

21,488 

15,891 

17,731 

19,768 

19,933 

15,970 

937 

8,148 

18,277 

963 

8,895 

19,650 

1,013 

9,500 

19,650 

1,013 

9,654 

1 

14,992 

931 

8,040 

18,312 

963 

8.941 

19,638 

1,013 

9,466 

19,638 

1,013 

9,604 

-8 

Aid  to  Puerto  Rico 

Child  nutrition  and  other  programs- 

Existing  law  ..  .  ..  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Food  and  nutrition  assistance 

609  Other  Income  security: 

Supplemental  security  income  (SSI): 

Existing  law  .  .  .  ... 

Proposed  legislation 

25,054 

28,135 

30,163 

30,318 

23,964 

28,216 

30,116 

30,247 

12,576 

17,409 

17,376 

17,476 

-96 

15,162 

-120 

1,000 

6,772 

411 

1,025 

745 

248 

5 

12,568 

16,786 

17,376 

17,599 

-96 

15,237 

-120 

868 

6,772 

408 

991 

567 

239 

2 

Family  support  payments’ 

Existing  law  ..  .  ...... 

Proposed  legislation  . 

12,165 

14,008 

15,162 

12.246 

14,110 

15,237 

JOBS  training  program  for  welfare  recipients 

Earned  income  tax  credit  (EITC)  .  ....  . . . 

Refugee  assistance . .  ...  ... .  ..  ... 

Low  income  home  energy  assistance 

Payments  to  states  for  day-care  assistance  .... 

531 

4,354 

390 

1,443 

1,000 

4,857 

411 

1,610 

732 

224 

1,000 

6,772 

419 

1,644 

760 

237 

258 

4,354 

441 

1,314 

636 

4.857 

386 

1,669 

22 

208 

868 

6,772 

414 

1,458 

568 

228 

Other- 

Existing  law  .  . . . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  .  .  . 

220 

222 

Subtotal,  Other  income  security  .  .  . .  . .. . 

Total  . .  .  .  .  . . . . 

650  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

651  Social  security: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  (OASI): 

Existing  law  .  ..  .. 

Proposed  legislation 

31,679 

40,251 

43,370 

42628 

31,404 

38,675 

42,921 

42,467 

179,768 

210,724 

221,251 

222,691 

147,277 

172,977 

185159 

184,839 

278,557 

298,932 

318,720 

318,720 

223,432 

241,604 

258,795 

258.872 

130 

29,630 

Disability  insurance  (Dl)  . . . . .  . . . . 

Interfund  transactions 

28,282 

141 

30,515 

3 

32,389 

32,389 

25,191 

27,361 

29,594 

Total  . 

On-budget  .  ..  . 

306,980 

329,451 

351  109 

351,109 

248,623 

268,965 

288,388 

288,632 

(3,766) 

(303,214) 

(5,131) 

(324,320) 

(5.847) 

(345.262) 

(5.847) 

(345,262) 

(3.625) 

(244,998) 

(5,127) 

(263,837) 

(5,847) 

(282,541) 

(5,847) 

(282,785) 

Off-budget 

700  VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 

701  Income  security  for  veterans: 

Service-connected  compensation: 

Existing  law  ...  ...  ...  .  . . . . . 

11,566 

11,627 

303 

3,936 

11,181 

1,146 

3,897 

11,181 

1,131 

3,897 

10,715 

11,671 

412 

3,955 

11,217 

1,097 

3,900 

11,217 

1,082 

3,900 

Proposed  legislation . .  .  ... 

Non-service-connected  pensions. 

Existing  law  .......  .. ...  . .  . 

3,884 

3.594 

387 
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Part  Five-31 


Table  XV-1 1  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGRAM-Contlnued 


(In  milons  of  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  proprams 


Proposed  legislation  . . . 

Bunal  and  other  benefits  . 

National  service  life  insurance  trust  fund . 

All  other  insurance  programs  . 

Insurance  program  receipts  . 

Subtotal,  Income  security  for  veterans  . 

702  Veterans  education,  training,  and  rehabilitation: 

Readjustment  benefits  (Gl  Bill  and  related  programs)* 

Existing  iaw . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Post-Vietnam  era  education  . 

All-volunteer  force  educational  assistance  trust  fund  . 

Veterans  jobs  program  . 

Other. 

Existing  law  . . . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Veterans  education  training,  and  rehabilitation 

703  Hospital  and  medical  care  for  veterans: 

Medical  care  and  hospital  services: 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Medical  administration,  research,  and  other. 

Existing  law  . 

Proposed  legislation 

Construction . 

Third-party  medical  recoveries . 

Fees  and  other  charges  for  medical  services  . . . 

Subtotal,  Hospital  and  medical  care  for  veterans  . 

704  Veterans  housing: 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund. 

Existing  iaw . 

Proposed  legislation  . * 

Direct  loan  revolving  fund: 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Guaranty  and  indemnity. 

Existing  law . 

Proposed  legislation  . 

Subtotal,  Veterans  housing  . 

705  Other  veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Cemeteries,  administration  of  veterans  benefits,  and  other 
Non-VA  support  programs . . 

Subtotal,  Other  veterans  benefits  and  services  . . 

Total  . 

750  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

751  Federal  iaw  entorcement  activities: 

Criminal  investigations  (DEA,  FBI,  FCEN.  OCDEJ . 

Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  firearms  investigation  (ATF)  . 

Border  enforcement  activities  {Customs  and  INS)  . .... 

Customs  user  fee . 

Protection  activities  (Secret  Service)  . . . 

Other  enforcement  . 

Subtotal.  Federal  law  enforcement  activities  . 

752  Federal  litigative  and  judicial  activities: 

Civil  and  criminal  prosecution  and  representation. 

Existing  law  . . 

Proposed  legislation  . . 

Federal  judicial  activities 
Representation  of  indigents  in  civil  cases  . 

Subtotal,  Federal  litigative  and  judicial  activities  . . 

753  Federal  correctional  activities  . . 

754  Criminal  justice  assistance . 

Total  . 


Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

199'  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1991  estimate 

,  1 992  estimate 

-2 

-2 

140 

122 

131 

131 

145 

129 

131 

131 

1,442 

1,459 

1,428 

1,428 

1,223 

1,301 

1,323 

1,323 

28 

28 

36 

36 

-36 

-19 

-6 

-6 

-400 

-403 

-373 

-373 

-400 

-403 

-373 

-373 

16,660 

17,071 

17.447 

17,431 

15,241 

17,046 

17,290 

17.273 

473 

538 

635 

635 

486 

541 

633 

633 

-12 

-12 

15 

67 

46 

46 

-193 

-198 

-206 

-206 

-221 

2 

-199 

-178 

-178 

1 

1 

1 

-4 

-3 

-3 

-3 

279 

341 

431 

419 

278 

406 

497 

485 

11,436 

12,310 

12,999 

13,287 

11,330 

12,101 

12,842 

13.037 

-27 

27 

261 

269 

285 

268 

1 

253 

262 

276 

263 

1 

619 

810 

829 

739 

699 

585 

632 

639 

-293 

-379 

-379 

-306 

-381 

-381 

-148 

-45 

-10 

-135 

-148 

-45 

-10 

-135 

12,168 

13,051 

13,724 

13,754 

12,134 

12.597 

13,359 

13.397 

548 

635 

586 

588 

649 

629 

617 

619 

-100 

-106 

1 

1 

-16 

-15 

-4 

-4 

-1 

4 

83 

481 

482 

-116 

-216 

569 

570 

-193 

-207 

548 

718 

1.068 

777 

517 

398 

1,182 

876 

863 

957 

877 

909 

858 

942 

828 

856 

77 

91 

85 

91 

84 

95 

103 

114 

940 

1.048 

962 

999 

943 

1,036 

930 

970 

30,595 

32,229 

33,632 

33,380 

29,112 

31,483 

33,258 

33.001 

2,448 

2,738 

2,893 

3,189 

2,122 

2,762 

2,717 

2,952 

264 

306 

323 

317 

255 

302 

320 

314 

2,488 

2,429 

2,536 

2,652 

2,247 

2,380 

2455 

2,550 

-892 

-699 

-696 

-696 

-892 

-699 

-696 

-696 

384 

425 

449 

495 

386 

424 

439 

477 

507 

536 

566 

608 

529 

546 

565 

613 

5,200 

5,734 

6,070 

6,566 

4,648 

5,714 

5,799 

6,211 

1,740 

2,084 

2,201 

2,401 

1 

1,608 

2,093 

2,152 

2.329 

1 

1,773 

2,015 

2,130 

2,585 

1.680 

2,073 

1,952 

2  385 

317 

327 

334 

327 

291 

325 

333 

327 

3,829 

4,427 

4,666 

5,314 

3,579 

4,491 

4,437 

5,042 

2,578 

1,732 

1,822 

2,195 

1,291 

1,575 

2,272 

2,557 

774 

821 

863 

767 

477 

759 

698 

677 

12,381 

12,714 

13,421 

14  842 

9,995 

12,539 

13.206 

14,486 

388 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XV-11.  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROG  RAM-Continued 


{In  millions  ol  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

Current  Sennets 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

800  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

801  Legislative  functions 

1,800 

2.021 

2,144 

2,468 

1,752 

2,085 

2,198 

2,466 

802  Executive  direction  and  management 

296 

270 

281 

243 

160 

259 

281 

248 

803  Central  fiscal  operations: 

Collection  of  taxes  . . .  . 

5500 

6,111 

6,733 

6  733 

5,370 

5  993 

6,561 

6,561 

Other  fiscal  operations. 

Existing  law  ..  ..  .  . 

715 

-1.079 

25 

47 

634 

-1,042 

11 

30 

Proposed  legislation  . . .  . 

-94 

-94 

Subtotal.  Central  fiscal  operations  ..  . . .  ... . 

6,215 

5,032 

6,758 

6  687 

6,004 

4,951 

6,572 

6,497 

804  General  property  and  records  management: 

Federal  buildings  fund  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,967 

1,870 

1,619 

233 

-220 

655 

540 

626 

Property  receipts  . 

-61 

-169 

-171 

-171 

-61 

-169 

-171 

-171 

Records  management  . . . . 

126 

139 

145 

153 

157 

241 

250 

255 

Other . . . . . . . .  ..  ..  . . . 

282 

203 

215 

212 

155 

268 

259 

261 

Subtotal,  General  property  and  records  management  .  . 

2,313 

2,042 

1  808 

426 

31 

995 

878 

971 

805  Central  personnel  management: 

Existing  law  . . 

156 

164 

174 

172 

176 

160 

165 

163 

Proposed  legislation  .  . .  .... 

1 

1 

Subtotal,  Central  personnel  management  . 

156 

164 

174 

173 

176 

160 

165 

164 

806  General  purpose  fiscal  assistance: 

Payments  and  loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

515 

533 

544 

499 

548 

540 

544 

499 

Payments  to  States  and  counties  from  Forest  Service 

receipts 

Existing  law  . . .  . . 

365 

355 

367 

367 

369 

356 

364 

364 

Proposed  legislation  ....  ........ 

2 

2 

Payments  to  States  from  receipts  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 

Act  . . . . .  ....  . . 

451 

515 

522 

473 

451 

515 

522 

473 

Payments  to  States  and  counties  from  Federal  land  manage¬ 

ment  activities  . .  . . . — . . ,. 

132 

124 

130 

133 

230 

119 

129 

132 

Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  ..  ...  . . .  . . . . . . 

105 

104 

107 

105 

103 

104 

107 

105 

Payments  to  territories  and  Puerto  Rico  .,  . 

177 

210 

220 

220 

175 

210 

220 

220 

Other . . . 

288 

287 

287 

288 

285 

288 

287 

288 

Subtotal  General  purpose  fiscal  assistance  ... 

2,033 

2,128 

2,176 

2,087 

2,161 

2,133 

2,172 

2,083 

808  Other  general  government: 

Compacts  of  free  association  . .  . .  ....  ...  . 

136 

177 

157 

150 

179 

177 

157 

150 

Territories  . . . . . . . . . . 

109 

154 

156 

87 

119 

146 

150 

95 

Treasury  claims  ...  .  . . . . 

485 

427 

468 

468 

485 

427 

468 

468 

Civil  liberties  public  education  fund  .  ............ ...  . . . 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Presidential  election  campaign  fund 

32 

33 

33 

33 

_* 

21 

158 

158 

Other  . . . . . . . . . . . 

-13 

143 

163 

92 

17 

97 

160 

109 

Subtotal,  Other  general  government  . .  ...... ....  . 

750 

1,433 

1,477 

1,330 

800 

1,367 

1,593 

1,479 

809  Deductions  tor  offsetting  receipts 

-361 

-780 

-725 

-725 

-361 

-780 

-725 

-725 

Total  .  . .  . . . .  . . 

13,202 

12,310 

14,092 

12,688 

10,724 

11,169 

13,133 

13,183 

900  NET  INTEREST 

901  Interest  on  the  public  debt: 

Existing  law  .  .  . . . .  ... . 

264,820 

285,958 

303,482 

303,894 

264,820 

285,958 

303,482 

303,894 

Proposed  legislation  . . . . . «... . . . 

84 

84 

Subtotal,  interest  on  the  public  debt  ........ ..  ..  ..  . . 

264,820 

285,958 

303,482 

303,978 

264,820 

285958 

303,482 

303,978 

902  Interest  received  by  on-budget  trust  funds: 

Existing  law .  . . .  .... . 

-46,416 

-50,178 

-53,432 

-53,432 

-46,416 

-50,178 

-53,432 

-53,432 

Proposed  legislation  .... 

-84 

-84 

Subtotal  Interest  received  by  on-budget  trust  funds . . 

-46,416 

-50,178 

-53,432 

-53,516 

-46,416 

-50,178 

-53,432 

-53,516 

903  interest  received  by  off-budget  trust  funds  . 

-15,991 

-20,164 

-23,733 

-23,733 

-15,991 

-20,164 

-23,733 

-23,733 

908  Other  interest: 

interest  on  loans  to  Federal  Financing  Bank . . . 

-13,731 

-16,137 

-18,552 

-18,552 

-13,731 

-16,137 

-18,552 

-18,552 

Interest  on  refunds  of  tax  collections . .  . . 

2,329 

2,265 

2,248 

2,248 

2,329 

2,265 

2,248 

2,248 

interest  on  bans  to  FHA  . . 

-395 

-534 

-606 

-395 

-534 

-606 

Other  ...  . . . . . 

-5,904 

-4,937 

-4,081 

-4,082 

-6,394 

-4,511 

-4,081 

-4,082 

Subtotal,  Other  interest  . ...  ....  . . . . . 

-17,701 

-19,344 

-20,991 

-20,386 

-18,191 

-18,918 

-20,991 

-20,386 

Total  .  . . .  . .  .... 

184,711 

196,273 

205,325 

206,343 

184,221 

196,699 

205,325 

206,343 

On-budget  .  .  ........ 

(200,702) 

(216,437) 

(229,058) 

(230,076) 

(200,212) 

(216,863) 

(229  058) 

(230,076) 
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Table  XV-11  CURRENT  SERVICES  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION  AND  PROGR AM-Contlnued 


(In  millions  ot  dollars) 


Major  missions  and  programs 

Bodge!  Authority 

Outlays 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1990  actual 

Current  Services 

1992 

Administration 

proposals 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Off-budget 

920  ALLOWANCES 

925  Budget  authority  to  reach  domestic  discretionary  cap 

926  Proposed  agency  contributions  for  PHS  retirement  .. ... 

(-15,991) 

(-20,164) 

(-23,733) 

(-23.733) 

(-15,991) 

(-20,164) 

(-23,733) 

(-23,733) 

3,441 

97 

97 

929  Operation  Desert  Shield  placeholder  . 

4611 

Total  .  .......  .... , ,  ..  ..  . . 

3,441 

97 

4  708 

950  UNDISTRIBUTED  OFFSETTING  RECEIPTS 

951  Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (on-budget). 

Military  retired  contributions  . .  .  . 

Contributions  to  HI  trust  fund 

Contributions  from  Postal  Service: 

Existing  law  . 

-16,324 

-2,153 

-3,536 

-16254 

-2,209 

-4,584 

-16,161 

-2,346 

-4.871 

-16,161 

-2,346 

-4.871 

-132 

-6,979 

-97 

-16.324 

-2.153 

-3,536 

-16  254 
-2,209 

—4,584 

-16.161 
-2  346 

-4.871 

-16,161 

-2,346 

-4,871 

-132 

-6,979 

-97 

Proposed  legislation  .......... 

Contributions  from  other  civilian  agencies 

Existing  law  . . . . 

Proposed  legislation  . . 

-6,032 

-6,490 

-6,979 

-6,032 

-6,490 

-6.979 

Subtotal,  Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (on-budget) 

952  Employer  share,  employee  retirement  (off-budget) . 

953  Rents  and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

954  Sale  of  major  assets 

-28,044 

-29,537 

-30,357 

-30,586 

-28,044 

-29,537 

-30.357 

-30,586 

-5,567 

-5,827 

-6.231 

-6.231 

-5,567 

-5,827 

-6.231 

-6.231 

-3.004 

-3,729 

-2,687 

-2,687 

-3.004 

-3,729 

-2.687 

-2.687 

-85 

-85 

959  Other  undistributed  offsetting  receipts 

-1,191 

-1.191 

Total  . . . 

-36,615 

-39,093 

-39,275 

-40,780 

-36,615 

-39  093 

-39.275 

-40.780 

On-budget . 

(-31,048) 

(-5,567) 

(-33,266) 

(-5,827) 

(-33,044) 

(-6.231) 

(-34,549) 

(-6,231) 

(-31,048) 

(-5,567) 

(-33.266) 

(-5,827) 

(-33,044) 

(-6,231) 

(-34.549) 

(-6.231) 

Off-budget 

Total  . . . 

On-budget 

Off-budget 

1,368,500  1 

1,508,322 

1,585,624 

1,577,773 

1,251,703 

1,401,436 

1,447,233  1 

1,445,902 

(1,083,762) 

(284,738) 

(1,207,271) 

(301,051) 

(1,269,512) 

(316,112) 

(1,260,671) 

(317,102) 

(1  026,638) 
(225,065) 

(1,163,531) 

(237,905) 

(1  195.978) 
(251,256) 

(1,194  205) 
(251,697) 

Note.  Estimates  for  1990  and  1991  are  presented  on  a  pre-credit  reform  basis.  The  estimates  for  1992  use  credit  reform  accounting. 
*  $500  thousand  or  less. 
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Part  Six-9 


XVII.  TRUST  FUNDS  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  PRESENTATION 


The  budget  consists  of  two  major  groups  of  funds: 
Federal  funds  and  trust  funds. 

The  Federal  funds  group,  which  comprises  the  larger 
part  of  the  budget,  includes  all  transactions  not  classi¬ 
fied  by  law  as  being  in  trust  funds.  The  main  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  Federal  funds  group  is  the  general  fund, 
which  is  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  instead  of  being  restricted  by  law  to  a  specific 
program.  It  consists  of  all  receipts  not  earmarked  by 
law  to  finance  other  funds,  including  virtually  all  in¬ 
come  taxes,  and  all  outlays  financed  by  these  receipts 
and  by  general  Treasury  borrowing. 

The  Federal  funds  group  also  includes  special  funds 
and  revolving  funds.  Special  funds  are  financed  by  ear¬ 
marked  receipts.  Where  the  law  requires  that  Federal 
fund  receipts  from  a  specified  source  be  earmarked  to 
finance  a  particular  program,  such  as  the  license  fees 
deposited  into  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
the  receipts  and  associated  outlays  are  recorded  in  spe¬ 
cial  receipt  and  expenditure  accounts.  Revolving  funds, 
such  as  the  Postal  Service  fund,  conduct  continuing 
cycles  of  business-type  activity.  They  charge  for  the 
sale  of  products  or  services  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
finance  their  spending.  The  proceeds  are  credited  to 
the  fund  that  makes  the  expenditure. 

Trust  funds  are  accounts  that  are  financed  by  taxes 
and  other  receipts  earmarked  by  law  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses  and  that  are  designated  by  law  as  “trust  funds.” 
The  predominant  trust  fund  activity  is  social  insurance, 
such  as  social  security,  medicare,  and  unemployment 
compensation.  Other  major  trust  funds  are  for  Federal 
employee  retirement,  highway  construction,  and  airport 
and  airway  development.  These  programs  are  not  trust 
funds  in  the  private  sector  meaning  of  assets  held  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity  for  someone  else.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  owns  the  assets  and,  by  enacting  a  law,  can 
change  the  future  receipts  and  the  terms  under  which 
a  funds  resources  are  spent.  Trust  funds  are  like  spe¬ 
cial  funds  (or,  in  a  few  cases,  like  revolving  funds) 
except  that  they  are  designated  a  “trust  fund”  by  law\ 

Table  XVII-1  shows  the  receipts,  outlays,  and  surplus 
or  deficit  by  fund  group  and  whether  the  transactions 
are  on-budget  or  off-budget.  The  total  on-budget  re¬ 
ceipts  and  outlays  are  the  sum  of  the  on-budget  Federal 
fund  and  trust  fund  receipts  and  outlays,  respectively, 
minus  a  deduction  for  the  interfund  transactions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups.  Interfund  transactions  are  out¬ 
lays  of  a  fund  in  one  group  and  receipts  of  a  fund 
in  another  group,  such  as  the  payment  of  interest  by 
the  general  fund  to  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund 
on  its  holdings  of  Treasury  debt.  Since  the  receipts 


from  interfund  transactions  are  not  receipts  from  the 
public  and  the  outlays  are  not  outlays  to  the  public, 
these  transactions  must  be  subtracted  when  Federal 
fund  and  trust  fund  amounts  are  added  so  that  the 
budget  totals  for  receipts  and  outlays  will  record  only 
transactions  with  the  public. 

The  off-budget  Federal  entities,  discussed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  section,  consist  of  the  social  security  trust  funds 
and  the  Postal  Service  fund  (which  is  a  Federal  fund). 
Total  off-budget  receipts  and  outlays  are  added  together 
in  the  same  way  as  on-budget  receipts  and  outlays. 
The  on-budget  and  off-budget  totals  may  themselves 
be  added  together,  as  shown  in  table  XVII-1,  to  arrive 
at  the  total  receipts,  outlays,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  latter  totals  generally 
represent  the  net  fiscal  transactions  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  public. 

The  on-budget  and  off-budget  amounts  are  added 
without  any  adjustment  for  interfund  transactions.  This 
is  because  the  interfund  transactions  between  on-budg¬ 
et  and  off-budget  are  treated  in  a  special  way  so  that 
the  on-budget  and  off-budget  amounts  can  be  added 
into  a  consolidated  total  without  any  further  adjust¬ 
ment.  Interfund  payments  from  on-budget  to  off-budget, 
such  as  the  interest  paid  to  social  security  on  its  hold¬ 
ings  of  Treasury  debt,  are  not  included  in  off-budget 
receipts;  instead  they  are  subtracted  in  deriving  off- 
budget  outlays.  Interfund  payments  from  off-budget  to 
on-budget  are  treated  symmetrically. 

This  treatment  is  displayed  in  the  bottom  panel  of 
table  XVII-2.  The  first  line  shows  the  cash  income  and 
outgo  of  the  social  security  trust  funds.  The  next  line 
shows  the  interfund  receipts  from  on-budget:  interest, 
a  transfer  from  the  general  fund  equal  to  the  income 
tax  collected  on  social  security  benefits,  the  employer 
share  of  the  social  security  contribution  for  Federal  em¬ 
ployees,  and  a  small  amount  from  other  sources.  The 
final  line  shows  receipts  and  outlays,  both  net  of  these 
interfund  transactions.  These  are  the  off-budget  trust 
fund  receipts  and  outlays  in  table  XVII-1.  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  outlays  are  considerably  less  than  cash  outgo:  an 
estimated  $35.8  billion  in  1992.  More  detail  and  more 
years  are  shown  in  Part  Seven,  “Historical  Tables,” 
table  13.1,  where  the  estimated  difference  is  shown  to 
grow  to  $61.2  billion  in  1996. 

Table  XVII-2,  besides  its  detail  on  social  security, 
displays  the  receipts,  outlays,  and  balances  of  the  major 
trust  funds  or  groups  of  closely  related  trust  funds. 
The  trust  fund  balances  are  primarily  invested  in 
Treasury  securities. 
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THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Table  XVII-1.  RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS,  AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT  BY  FUND  GROUP 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1990  actual 

1991  estunate 

1992  estimate 

1993  estimate 

1994  estimate 

1995  estimate 

1996  estimate 

Receipts: 

On-budget 

Federal  funds  ..............  .  .. 

634.1 

667.9 

712.4 

764  4 

8388 

906.6 

968.0 

Trust  funds  ...  ...  . 

255.2 

273.1 

293.4 

313.2 

3335 

359  1 

380.5 

interfund  transactions . . . 

-139.6 

-147  8 

-1560 

-163.6 

-172.5 

-188.2 

-204.9 

Total,  on-budget  receipts 

749  7 

793.2 

849.8 

914  0 

999.8 

1,077.5 

1,143.5 

Off-budget* 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds  . . . 

281  7 

298.3 

315.3 

338.7 

3655 

389,8 

417,2 

Total,  off-budget  receipts . .  ... 

281.7 

298.3 

315.3 

338  7 

365.5 

389.8 

417.2 

Total,  Federal  Government  receipts  . 

1,0313 

1,091.4 

1,165.0 

1,252.7 

1,365  3 

1  467  3 

1,560.7 

Outlays: 

On-budget: 

Federal  funds  . 

973.2 

1,104.2 

1,119.1 

1,104.8 

1,058.5 

1,087.9 

1,139.1 

Trust  funds 

193.1 

2153 

231.1 

246.6 

264  3 

284  1 

311.9 

Interfund  transactions . 

-139.6 

-1478 

-156.0 

-163.6 

-172  5 

-188.2 

-204.9 

Total,  on-budget  outlays  ...  . . . .  . 

1,026  6 

1,171.7 

1,194.2 

1,187  8 

1,150.2 

1,183.8 

1,246.1 

Off-budget 

Federal  funds  . .  . . 

1.6 

0.1 

-1.1 

1.0 

07 

0.5 

-0.7 

Trust  funds  ..  ...  .  . . . . . 

223.4 

237.8 

252  8 

265.4 

276.2 

286  0 

295.4 

Total,  off-budget  outlays  . 

2251 

2379 

251.7 

266.4 

276.8 

286.5 

294  7 

Total,  Federal  Government  outlays 

1,2517 

1,409.6 

1,445  9 

1,454.2 

1  427.1 

1,470.3 

1,540.8 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-): 

On-budget: 

Federal  funds  . . . 

-339.0 

-436.3 

-406.8 

-340.4 

-219.7 

-181  3 

-171.1 

Trust  funds  . .  . . . . . 

62.1 

57.8 

62.3 

66.5 

69.2 

75.0 

68,6 

Total,  on-budget  surplus  or  deficit  (-)  . 

-277.0 

-378.5 

-344.4 

-273.8 

-150  4 

-106.3 

-102.6 

Off-budget: 

Federal  funds  . . . 

-1.6 

-0.1 

1.1 

-1.0 

-0.7 

-0.5 

0.7 

Trust  funds  . . . . 

58  2 

60.4 

62.4 

73.3 

89.3 

103.9 

121.8 

Total,  off-budget  surplus  . . . . 

56  6 

60  4 

63.6 

72.3 

88  7 

103.4 

122  5 

Total,  Federal  Government  surplus  or  deficit  {-)  .  .. 

-220.4 

-318.1 

-280.9 

-201  5 

-61.8 

-2.9 

19  9 
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Table  XVII-2.  RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS,  AND  BALANCES  OF  TRUST  FUNDS 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Description 

Receipts 

Outlays 

Balances 

1990  actual 

1991 

estimate 

1992 

estimate 

1990  actual 

1991 

estimate 

1992 

estimate 

1993  actual 

1991 

estimate 

1992 

estimate 

On-budget: 

Airport  and  airway  trust  fund  .  .  ...  .  . . 

Federal  employees  retirement  funds  . 

Foreign  military  sales  trust  fund  .  . 

Health  insurance  trust  funds 

Highway  trust  funds  .  . . . .  . .  ,  . . .  . .. 

Military  retirement  fund  .  .  .  ..  . ..  . . . 

Railroad  retirement  trust  funds  ..  . . . 

Unemployment  trust  fund .  .  . 

Veterans  life  insurance  trust  funds 

Other  trust  funds  .  .  . . .  .  . 

Subtotal  .  .  . .  ... 

Intrafund  receipts  from  on-budget  . . . 

Intrafund  receipts  from  off-budget 

49 

53.0 

10.3 
125.2 

15.4 
34.0 
10.3 
25.9 

1.5 

5.2 

6.3 
56.5 

10.3 
134.1 

18.3 
356 

11.3 
253 

1.5 

6.4 

6.9 

59.8 
10.0 

148.4 

19.4 

36.9 
11.3 
26.8 

1.4 

6.1 

3.5 

31.5 
9.3 

109.7 

15.3 

21.5 
97 

20.3 
1.2 

1.6 

5.4 
34,0 
10.1 

116.3 
15.6 
23  0 
10.1 
28  4 
1.3 

3.5 

5.8 
35.5 
10.3 

126.7 

16.8 

24.7 

10.7 

28.7 
1.3 
44 

144 
240.7 
5.7 
92  7 

16.3 
777 

85 

45.1 

12.4 

25.5 

15.3 

263.1 

6.0 

92.7 

18.9 

90.2 

9.0 

42.0 

12.6 

288 

16.4 

287.4 

5.7 

92.8 
21.2 

1024 

9.0 

40.1 

12.7 

30.9 

285  7 
-0.1 
-3.0 
-3.9 
-23.5 

305.5 

-3.6 

-5.0 

-23.9 

327,1 

-3.3 

-5.4 

-24.9 

223,6 

-0.1 

-3.0 

-3.9 

-23.5 

247,7 

-3.6 

-5.0 

-23.9 

264.8 

-3.3 
-5.4 
-24  9 

539.0 

578  6 

618.8 

Interfund  from  off-budget . 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public 

Total,  on-budget  ........  .  . . . . . . . .  ...  . 

Off-budget: 

Social  security  trust  funds. 

Cash  income  and  outgo 

Interfund  receipts  from  on-budget 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public  ......  .  ...  . . . 

255.2 

273.1 

293.4 

193.1 

215.3 

231.1 

539.0 

578.6 

618.8 

307  9 
-26.3 

329  8 
-31.5 

351.1 

-35.8 

249  7 
-26.3 

2694 

-31.5 

288.6 

-35.8 

214.9 

272.5 

335.0 

Total  off-budget  (social  security)  . 

Total  ...  ..  .  . . . 

2817 

298.3 

3153 

223.4 

237.8 

252.8 

214.9 

272.5 

335.0 

536.8 

571  3 

608  7 

416.6 

453  1 

4839 

7539 

851.1 

953.8 

*  $50  miihon  or  less 

Balances  available  on  a  cash  basis  {rather  than  an  authorization  basis)  at  the  end  of  the  year  Balances  are  pnmarify  invested  in  Federal  debt  secunties. 
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XVIII,  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  PRESENTATION 

FEDERAL  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS 


The  importance  and  role  of  Federal  and  private  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  future  of  the  Nation  are  discussed 
broadly  in  Chapter  IV,  “Investing  in  the  Future.”  In 
contrast  this  section  classifies  Federal  outlays  into  sev¬ 
eral  more  technically  defined  categories  of  physical  and 
other  capital.  As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  Part  Six, 
this  presentation  is  an  alternative  way  of  dividing  up 
the  unified  budget  totals,  as  opposed  to  a  replacement 
of  the  existing  structure.  This  presentation  has  been 
a  part  of  the  budget  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  major  categories  for  physical  and  other  capital 
are:  major  public  physical  capital,  conduct  of  research 
and  development,  conduct  of  education  and  training, 
financial  capital  outlays,  and  other  capital.  The  tech¬ 
nical  presentation  in  this  section  provides  continuity 
with  previously  published  analyses,  is  consistent  with 
physical  capital  and  research  and  development  data 
extending  back  to  the  1940s  that  appear  in  Part  Seven, 
“Historical  Tables,”  presents  detailed  data  by  program, 
and  estimates  nondefense  physical  capital  net  of  depre¬ 
ciation. 

The  section  that  follows  this  one,  “Supplemental 
Physical  Capital  Information,”  is  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Capital  Invest¬ 
ment  Program  Information  Act  of  1984.  It  uses  defini¬ 
tions  specified  in  the  Act,  which  are  different  from 
those  in  this  section  or  elsewhere  in  the  budget. 

Capital  outlays  are  outlays  that  yield  long-term  bene¬ 
fits.  They  take  several  forms  and  are  made  for  many 
purposes.  They  are  in  the  form  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  direct  Federal  outlays.  They  can 
be  for  physical  capital,  which  yields  a  stream  of  services 
over  a  period  of  years;  and  for  research,  development, 
education,  and  training,  which  is  less  tangible  but  also 
provides  long-term  benefits.  They  can  also  be  for  loans, 
which  yield  monetary  returns,  although  the  loans  usu¬ 
ally  provide  subsidies  to  the  borrowers  as  well  and 
therefore  the  face  amount  of  the  loans  overstates  the 
value  of  these  assets. 

Inherent  in  the  classification  of  these  data  are  two 
problems,  one  involving  grants  to  others,  and  one  in¬ 
volving  spending  that  could  be  shown  in  more  than 
one  category. 

•  For  some  grants  to  State  and  local  governments, 
the  recipient  jurisdiction,  not  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  ultimately  determines  whether  the  money 
is  used  to  finance  capital  or  current  programs. 
This  analysis  classifies  all  of  the  outlays  in  the 
category  where  the  recipient  jurisdictions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  most  of  the  money.  Hence,  shared 
revenues  are  classified  as  current  spending,  al¬ 
though  some  may  be  spent  by  recipient  jurisdic¬ 
tions  on  physical  capital.  Community  development 


block  grants  are  classified  as  physical  capital,  al¬ 
though  some  may  be  spent  for  current  purposes. 

•  Some  spending  could  be  classified  into  more  than 
one  category.  For  example,  grants  for  construction 
of  education  facilities  finance  the  acquisition  of 
physical  assets,  but  they  also  contribute  to  the 
provision  of  education  and  training.  To  avoid  dou¬ 
ble  counting,  the  outlays  are  classified  in  the  cat¬ 
egory  that  is  most  commonly  recognized  as  capital. 
Consequently  the  conduct  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  does  not  include  the  cost  of  education  facilities, 
because  these  facilities  are  included  in  the  cat¬ 
egory  of  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  physical 
assets.  Similarly,  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
research  and  development  is  included  as  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  equipment,  not  conduct  of  research  and 
development. 

This  section  is  organized  in  three  parts: 

•  the  composition  of  Federal  capital  outlays; 

•  nondefense  physical  capital  outlays  net  of  depre¬ 
ciation;  and 

•  detailed  tables. 

Composition  of  Federal  Capital  Outlays 

The  composition  of  Federal  capital  outlays  consistent 
with  the  Administration’s  1992  budget  is  shown  in 
Table  XVIII-1.  These  outlays  are  estimated  to  be 
$241.1  billion  in  1992,  $1.4  billion  or  0.6  percent  more 
than  the  1991  estimate.  This  section  initially  discusses 
physical  capital,  such  as  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  the  acquisition  of  major  equipment,  and  discusses 
the  more  marginal  categories  (in  terms  of  classification) 
at  the  end,  such  as  purchases  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  and  international  development  activities. 

Outlays  for  major  public  physical  capital  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  physical  capital  in  the  text)  are  estimated 
to  be  $129.6  billion  in  1992,  $0.8  billion  less  than  the 
1991  estimate  of  $130.4  billion.  This  capital  includes 
primarily  outlays  for  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
major  equipment.  Direct  physical  capital  outlays  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  estimated  to  be  $102.4  billion 
in  1992,  and  grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  physical  capital  are  estimated  to  be  $27.2  billion. 

Direct  physical  capital  outlays  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  primarily  for  national  defense,  estimated  to 
be  $82.3  billion  in  1992.  Almost  all  of  this,  or  an  esti¬ 
mated  $75.2  billion,  is  for  the  procurement  of  weapons 
and  other  military  equipment,  and  the  remainder,  $7.1 
billion,  is  primarily  for  construction  of  military  bases 
and  family  housing  for  military  personnel. 

Outlays  for  direct  physical  capital  for  nondefense  pur¬ 
poses  are  estimated  to  be  $20.1  billion  in  1992,  $2.5 
billion  more  than  the  1991  estimate.  The  1992  outlays 
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Table  XVIIM.  COMPOSITION  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS 

(In  bitoons  of  doflaro) 


1990  actual 

1991 

Mtmvitt 

1992 

Major  public  physical  capital: 

Direct: 

National  defense  . . . . . .  . . . . . .  .  .. 

07.7 

85.0 

82.3 

Nondefense  .  . . . . . . . . . 

15.1 

17.6 

20.1 

Subtotal,  major  public  direct  physical  capital  .  ........  , 

102  0 

103.5 

102.4 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments  .  . 

25.0 

26  9 

27.2 

Subtotal,  major  public  physical  capital  ..... 

128.6 

130.4 

129.6 

Other  physical  capital  (nondefense,  direct)  ......  . . . . . 

3.7 

6.5 

8.1 

Conduct  of  research  and  development: 

National  defense  ...  ....  ...  ...  ..  . . 

41.1 

39.1 

41.6 

Nondefense  .  . . 

22.7 

24.6 

27.0 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  research  and  development  . . . . . . 

630 

63.8 

68.6 

Conduct  of  education  and  training: 

Direct  ...  ,.  . . . .  . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

12.2 

14.0 

17.2 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments . . . . . 

14.9 

16.7 

17.9 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  education  and  training  . . .  ....  .... 

27.1 

31.4 

35.1 

Loans  and  other  financial  capital  ...  . . .  . . . . . .  . . 

2.7 

1.9 

-5.9 

Commodity  inventories  .  . .  . .  . . . . . . 

-1.3 

-0.1 

-0.6 

Other . .  .  . . . . . .  . . . 

7.0 

5.9 

6.3 

Total,  Federal  capital  outlays  . . . 

231.6 

239.7 

241.1 

MEMORANDUM 

National  defense  . . . . .  .  .  . . . . . . . 

129.5 

125.5 

124.3 

Nondefense  . . . . .  . . . . . 

102.1 

114.2 

116.0 

include  $12.9  billion  for  construction  and  rehabilitation. 
These  outlays  are  largely  for  water,  power,  and  natural 
resources  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  power  administrations  in  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  vet¬ 
erans  hospitals  and  Postal  Service  facilities.  Outlays 
for  the  acquisition  of  major  equipment  are  estimated 
to  be  $7.2  billion  in  1992.  The  largest  items  are  for 
the  space  program,  the  air  traffic  control  system,  and 
the  Postal  Service. 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for  physical 
capital  are  estimated  to  be  $27.2  billion  in  1992,  $0.3 
billion  more  than  the  1991  estimate.  More  than  half 
of  these  outlays,  or  $14.8  billion  in  1992,  are  grants 
to  assist  with  construction  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  other  major  highways.  Other  major  grants 
for  physical  capital  are  for  sewage  treatment  plants, 
community  development,  airports,  and  mass  transit.  In¬ 
formation  on  total  grants  to  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  both  for  capital  and  for  other  purposes,  is  avail¬ 
able  in  this  volume  in  Chapter  VI. C,  “Providing  Federal 
Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments.” 

Outlays  for  other  physical  capital  (nondefense,  direct) 
are  estimated  to  be  $8.1  billion  in  1992.  This  category 
includes  conservation  programs  for  the  improvement  of 
land,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  assets,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties. 

Outlays  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
are  estimated  to  be  $68.6  billion  in  1992,  $4.8  billion 
more  than  the  1991  estimate.  These  outlays  are  devoted 
to  increasing  our  basic  scientific  knowledge  and  promot¬ 


ing  related  research  and  development  activities.  They 
increase  our  national  security,  improve  the  marginal 
productivity  of  capital  and  labor  for  both  public  and 
private  purposes,  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life.  More 
than  three-fifths  of  the  outlays  for  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
search  and  development,  an  estimated  $41.6  billion  in 
1992,  are  for  national  defense. 

Physical  capital  for  research  and  development  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  physical  capital  category. 

Nondefense  outlays  for  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development  are  estimated  to  be  $27.0  billion  in  1992, 
$2.4  billion  or  10  percent  more  than  the  1991  estimate. 
This  is  almost  entirely  direct  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  is  largely  for  the  space  programs,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  health  research,  and  re¬ 
search  for  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  energy  facilities. 
These  programs  as  well  as  others  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV.C.,  “Enhancing  Research  and  Development 
and  Expanding  the  Human  Frontier.” 

Outlays  for  the  conduct  of  education  and  training 
are  estimated  to  be  $35.1  billion  in  1992,  $3.7  billion 
more  than  the  1991  estimate.  These  outlays  add  to 
the  stock  of  human  capital  by  developing  a  more  skilled 
and  productive  labor  force.  Grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  this  category  are  estimated  to  be  $17.9 
billion  in  1992,  more  than  half  of  the  total.  They  are 
primarily  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped, 
and  for  vocational  and  adult  education.  Direct  education 
and  training  outlays  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
estimated  to  be  $17.2  billion  in  1992,  $2.4  billion  more 
than  the  1991  estimate.  Programs  in  this  category  are 
primarily  aid  for  higher  education  through  student  fi- 
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nancial  assistance,  guaranteed  student  loan  subsidies, 
the  veterans  GI  bill,  and  health  training  programs.  This 
category  does  not  include  outlays  for  education  and 
training  of  Federal  civilian  and  military  employees. 
Physical  capital  for  education  and  training  is  included 
in  the  physical  capital  category. 

Loans 1  and  other  financial  capital  include  direct  loan 
disbursements  for  new  loans,  repayments  of  previous 
loans,  the  sale  of  loan  assets,  and  related  activities. 
Because  of  new  credit  reform  legislation,  loan  data  in 
this  category  include  activity  only  for  loans  obligated 
in  1991  or  earlier.  Repayments,  sales,  and  other  adjust¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  exceed  disbursements  by  $5.9 
billion  in  1992.  The  major  loan  activities  are  for  the 
sale  of  military  equipment  to  foreign  countries,  pro¬ 
motion  of  exports  and  housing,  and  assistance  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  college  students.  The  Federal  Credit  Reform 
Act  of  1990  has  changed  the  treatment  of  loans  obli¬ 
gated  or  guarantees  committed  in  1992  or  later.  For 
these  direct  and  guaranteed  loans,  only  the  estimated 
subsidy  value  of  the  assistance  is  included  as  budget 
outlays.  The  subsidies  are  not  classified  in  this  loan 
category  but  are  classified  according  to  their  program 
purpose,  such  as  for  construction,  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  or  non-capital  outlays.  The  unsubsidized  cash  flows 
are  not  included  in  the  budget.  More  information  on 
the  new  credit  reform  concepts  is  available  in  Chapter 
VIII.A.,  “Recognizing  and  Reducing  Federal  Underwrit¬ 
ing  Risks”. 

Sales  of  commodity  inventories  are  estimated  to  ex¬ 
ceed  purchases  by  $0.6  billion  in  1992.  These  are  en¬ 
tirely  for  direct  Federal  nondefense  purposes.  Almost 
all  outlays  in  this  category  are  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  agricultural  products  pursuant  to  farm  price 
support  programs.  Net  sales  of  these  commodities  in 
1992  are  estimated  to  be  $0.7  billion.  Other  outlays 
in  the  category  are  for  purchases  of  oil  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

Other  capital  outlays  are  for  the  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  for 
foreign  economic  assistance  grants  for  general  economic 
development  or  humanitarian  needs.  These  outlays  are 
estimated  to  be  $6.3  billion  in  1992. 

Nondefense  Physical  Capital  Outlays  Net  of 
Depreciation 

This  section  presents  data  on  physical  capital  assets 
and  estimates  of  the  depreciation  on  these  assets,  which 
is  the  reduction  in  value  due  to  wear  and  tear,  obsoles¬ 
cence,  and  other  factors.  The  difference  between  total 
(or  gross)  capital  formation  and  depreciation  is  net  cap¬ 
ital  formation.  These  data  are  presented  in  constant 
fiscal  year  1982  dollars.  Estimates  have  not  been  made 
of  net  defense  capital  formation. 

For  many  years,  current  and  constant-dollar  data  on 
the  value  of  most  forms  of  both  public  and  private 
physical  capital — e.g.,  roads,  factories,  and  housing — 
have  been  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 


'Include*  offset*  for  writeoff*  of  defaulted  loan*,  which  do  not  directly  affect  outlay*. 
In  auch  ca*e«,  there  ii  an  offsetting  adjustment  in  tha  category  that  is  not  for  capital 
outlay*. 


and  published  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.  (See 
pp.  31-32  of  the  October  1990  issue  and  the  references 
therein.)  These  data  include  estimates  of  depreciation 
of  defense  capital.  However,  the  Commerce  data  are 
not  directly  linked  to  the  Federal  budget  and  do  not 
include  estimates  for  the  years  covered  by  the  budget. 
For  budgetary  purposes,  OMB  had  to  prepare  separate 
estimates. 

The  estimates  were  developed  first  of  all  from  the 
OMB  historical  data  base  for  Federal  nondefense  phys¬ 
ical  capital  outlays  and  grants  to  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  for  physical  capital.  These  are  the  same 
nondefense  physical  capital  outlays  presented  in  the 
previous  section.  This  data  base  extends  back  to  1940 
and  was  supplemented  by  rough  estimates  of  such 
spending  during  1915-1939. 

The  resulting  series  of  physical  capital  outlays  in  cur¬ 
rent  dollars  was  adjusted  to  constant  fiscal  year  1982 
dollars  using  price  deflators  for  Federal  nondefense  cap¬ 
ital  purchases.  The  resulting  constant  dollar  series  is 
shown  as  gross  capital  formation  in  Table  XV1II-2. 
These  constant  dollar  historical  data  were  then  depre¬ 
ciated  on  a  straight-line  basis  over  the  following  as¬ 
sumed  useful  lives:  40  years  for  capital  financed  by 
grants  (primarily  highways);  46  years  for  water  and 
power  projects;  30  years  for  other  nondefense  construc¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation;  and  16  years  for  major  equip¬ 
ment.  The  difference  between  gross  capital  formation 
and  depreciation  is  shown  as  net  capital  formation. 

These  data  should  be  viewed  as  rough  approxima¬ 
tions.  They  have  substantial  margins  of  estimating 
error  and  provide  only  a  basis  for  broad  generalization. 
The  sources  of  error  include: 

•  The  extended  historical  outlay  series. — The  histori¬ 
cal  data  series  was  extended  back  from  1940  to 
1915  using  data  from  selected  sources.  There  are 
no  consistent  outlay  data  on  nondefense  physical 
capital  for  this  period,  and  the  estimates  are  ap¬ 
proximations. 

•  Price  adjustments. — The  replacement  cost  of  the 
Federal  stock  of  nondefense  physical  capital  has 
increased  through  time,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
is  not  known  exactly.  An  estimate  of  replacement 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1982  prices  was  made  through 
the  application  of  the  National  Income  and  Prod¬ 
uct  Accounts  deflator  series  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  purchases  of  durables  and  structures  indexed 
to  fiscal  year  1982  prices.  There  are  no  specific 
price  indices  for  public  purchases  of  durables  and 
structures  for  1915  through  1939,  and  estimates 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  Census  Bureau  histori¬ 
cal  statistics  on  constant  price  public  capital  for¬ 
mation. 

•  Depreciation  estimates. — The  useful  lives  of 
nondefense  physical  capital  are  very  uncertain. 
This  is  compounded  by  using  estimated  lives  for 
broad  classes  of  assets,  which  do  not  apply  uni¬ 
formly  to  all  the  components  of  each  group.  The 
depreciation  rate  is  also  very  uncertain,  and 
straight-line  depreciation  may  not  be  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  method. 
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The  data  in  Table  XVIII-2  show  that  net  physical 
capital  outlays,  measured  in  constant  dollars,  generally 
increased  between  1960  and  1970.  It  also  generally  in¬ 
creased  during  the  1970s,  when  depreciation  was  large¬ 
ly  based  on  the  relatively  low  physical  capital  spending 
of  the  1940s  and  1950s,  so  gross  capital  outlays  pri¬ 
marily  added  to  the  capital  stock  rather  than  replaced 
capital.  However,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  capital 
stock  became  larger,  and  consequently  depreciation 
grew.  More  and  more  gross  physical  capital  outlays 
were  required  just  to  maintain  the  size  of  the  capital 
stock.  Since  the  early  1980s,  gross  physical  capital  out¬ 
lays  have  remained  relatively  constant.  Depreciation 
continued  to  rise  because  of  capital  outlays  in  earlier 
years.  As  a  result,  net  capital  outlays  declined  in  the 
1980s. 

The  composition  of  nondefense  public  physical  capital 
outlays — on  both  a  gross  and  a  net  basis — has  changed 
substantially.  Before  the  mid-1950s,  direct  nondefense 
physical  capital  outlays  exceeded  grants  for  physical 


capital  outlays,  on  both  a  gross  and  a  net  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  end  of  the  1950s,  after  construction  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  had  begun,  grants  for 
physical  capital  substantially  exceeded  direct  physical 
capital  outlays.  This  relationship  has  continued  on  a 
gross  basis,  but  the  trend  on  a  net  basis  has  changed. 
With  increasingly  higher  depreciation  relative  to  gross 
physical  capital  outlays  for  assets  financed  by  grants, 
net  physical  capital  outlays  for  grants  are  estimated 
to  be  less  than  net  direct  physical  capital  outlays  in 
1992. 

Detailed  Tables 

Tables  XVIII-3  and  XVIII— 4  provide  detail  on  the 
composition  of  physical  and  other  capital  outlays.  They 
provide  two  basic  displays.  Table  XVIII-3  shows  data 
on  national  defense  and  nondefense  capital  outlays,  and 
Table  XVIII-4  shows  data  on  capital  grants  for  State 
and  local  governments  and  for  direct  Federal  capital 
outlays. 


Table  XVIII-2.  COMPOSITION  OF  GROSS  AND  NET  FEDERAL  AND  FEDERALLY  FINANCED  NONDEFENSE  PUBLIC  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS 

IN  CONST  AMT  (1982)  PRICES 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Year 

Total  nondefense  capita) 

Direct  Federal  capital 

Capita)  financed  by  Federal  grants 

Gross 

Deprecia¬ 

tion 

Net 

Gross 

Deprecia¬ 

tion 

Net 

Composition  of  net 
capital 

Gross 

Depreda¬ 

tion 

Net 

Composition  of  net  capital 

Transpor¬ 

tation 

(mainly 

highways) 

Commu¬ 
nity  and 
regional 
develop¬ 
ment 

Natural 
resources 
and  environ¬ 
ment 

Other 

Water 

and 

power 

Other 

Rve-year  intervals 

1960 . . 

18.1 

7.5 

10.6 

5.9 

4.1 

1.8 

1.2 

0.6 

12.2 

3.4 

8.8 

9.0 

-0.3 

-0.2 

0.3 

1965  . -  . 

26.0 

9.8 

16.2 

8.7 

4.7 

4.0 

19 

2.1 

17.3 

51 

12.2 

10.8 

1.2 

-* 

0.2 

1970 

25.4 

12.1 

13.3 

6.1 

4.9 

1.2 

0.9 

0.2 

19.3 

7.2 

12.1 

7.5 

3.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1975  . 

26  4 

14.9 

11.5 

8.2 

5  7 

2.5 

2.1 

0,5 

18.2 

93 

8.9 

3.3 

2.5 

2.9 

0.3 

1980 

336 

178 

15.8 

9.1 

6.6 

2.6 

1.7 

0.9 

24.5 

11.3 

13.2 

5.3 

4.2 

4.2 

-0.5 

Annual  data. 

1985  . 

34.3 

21.3 

13.0 

11.4 

75 

3.9 

06 

3.3 

22.9 

13.8 

91 

5.8 

2.0 

1.7 

-0.4 

1986 

345 

22.1 

12.4 

110 

78 

3.2 

03 

2.9 

23.5 

14.4 

9.1 

6.5 

1.4 

1.7 

-0.4 

1987  . 

33  4 

22.8 

10.6 

12.3 

8.0 

4.3 

0.7 

3.6 

21.1 

14.8 

6.3 

4.6 

0.8 

1.3 

-0.4 

1988  . .  .. 

35.4 

23.7 

11.7 

14.3 

8.4 

59 

0  9 

5.0 

21  1 

153 

5.8 

47 

0.6 

0.9 

-44 

1989  .  . .  ... 

33.4 

24.6 

89 

13  3 

8.8 

44 

03 

4.1 

20.2 

15.7 

4.4 

3.9 

03 

0.6 

-0.3 

1990 

34.8 

25  4 

94 

14.0 

9.2 

48 

08 

4.0 

20.9 

16.2 

4.7 

4.4 

* 

0.6 

-0.4 

1991  estimate  .. 

36.2 

26.4 

9.8 

15.6 

97 

59 

03 

5.6 

20.6 

16.7 

3.9 

3.7 

_* 

0.5 

-0.3 

1992  estimate 

36.5 

273 

92 

16.7 

10.3 

6.4 

0  9 

5.6 

19.8 

171 

2.8 

2.9 

-0.3 

0.3 

-0.1 

*  $50  million  or  less 
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Table  XV1II-3.  DETAIL  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  BY  DEFENSE  Table  XVIII-3.  DETAIL  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  BY  DEFENSE 

AND  NONDEFENSE  AND  NONDEFENSE— Contfnued 

(In  mifconc  erf  dolars)  (In  mttor*  erf  dollars) 


1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

CAPITAL  OUTLAYS: 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

Major  public  physical  capital 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 

Military  construction 

4,575 

4,019 

4,020 

Family  housing  . 

607 

490 

440 

Atomic  energy  defense  activities 
and  other 

1,268 

1,745 

2,669 

Subtotal,  construction  and  reha- 

bilitation  . . . . 

6,451 

6,255 

7,129 

Acquisition  of  mapr  equipment. 

Procurement 

80,858 

79,098 

74,300 

Atomic  energy  defense  activities 
and  other  . . 

545 

682 

908 

Subtotal,  acquisition  of  mapr 

equipment  . 

81,403 

79,779 

75,208 

Subtotal,  major  public  physical 

capital . . 

87,854 

86,034 

82,337 

Other  capital  outlays. 

Conduct  of  research  and 
development 

Defense  military  . .  . . 

38,247 

36,363 

38,655 

Atomic  energy  and  other  ... 

2,831 

2,785 

2,919 

Subtotal,  defense  research  and 

development 

41,078 

39,148 

41,574 

Other  outlays  . .. ...  . . . . .  . 

555 

356 

383 

Subtotal,  other  capital  outlays  ..... 

41  634 

39,504 

41,957 

Subtotal,  national  defense  capital 

outlays 

129,488 

125,539 

124,293 

NONDEFENSE: 

Major  public  physical  capital. 

Construction  and  rehabilitation. 
Highways  .  . . .  ... 

13,972 

14,116 

14,837 

Mass  transportation 

3142 

3,371 

3,051 

Rail  transportation  ........ 

36 

91 

149 

Air  transportation  .. 

1,312 

1,567 

1,723 

Water  transportation 

99 

126 

124 

Community  development  block 
grants . . . . 

2,818 

3,073 

3,097 

Urban  development  acton  grants 

209 

210 

200 

Other  community  and  regional  de¬ 
velopment  .  .  . . 

834 

895 

790 

Pollution  control  and  abatement 

3,163 

3,438 

3,403 

Water  resources 

2,669 

2,925 

2,906 

Other  natural  resources  and  envi¬ 
ronment  . . . . .  . . . 

926 

1,111 

1,203 

Energy  . . 

2,557 

2,081 

2,956 

Veterans  hospitals  and  other 
health  ........  . . . 

879 

892 

1,088 

Postal  Service 

1,070 

1,361 

926 

Other  programs 

1,309 

1,886 

2,974 

Subtotal,  construction  and  reha¬ 

bilitation  . ....... ... .......  . . 

34,995 

37,145 

39,426 

Acquisition  of  major  equipment. 

Air  transportation  ... 

1,344 

1,688 

1,761 

Other  transportation  ........... 

340 

420 

452 

Space  flight,  control,  and  data 
communications  ...  . . 

1,793 

2,009 

1,869 

General  science  and  basic  re¬ 
search  . . . .  . . . . 

148 

241 

199 

Postal  Service 

247 

494 

784 

1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

Other 

1,293 

1,761 

2,094 

Subtotal,  acquisition  of  major 

equipment  . . .  . 

5,165 

6,613 

7,160 

Other  physical  assets  (grants)  .  .. 

585 

587 

641 

Subtotal,  major  public  physical 

capital .  . . . 

40,745 

44  345 

47,227 

Other  capital  outlays' 

Other  physical  assets  (direct) 

3,676 

6524 

8,057 

Conduct  of  research  and 
development: 

General  science,  space,  and 
technology 

NASA  ....  .......... 

5,624 

6.158 

6,859 

National  Science  Foundation  , 

1,520 

1,702 

1,936 

Other  general  science  ...  , 

784 

897 

1,076 

Subtotal,  general  science, 

space,  technology  .. 

7,927 

8  757 

9,872 

Energy  .. ..  ....... ..........  .. 

2,342 

2,435 

2,813 

Transportation 

Department  of  Transportation  . 

272 

365 

407 

NASA 

701 

816 

908 

Subtotal  .transportation  .. .. 

973 

1,181 

1,315 

Health- 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

7,092 

7.320 

7,736 

All  other  health  ... 

1,162 

1,408 

1.528 

Subtotal,  health  ..  .  ... 

8,253 

8728 

9.264 

Agriculture  . .. .  ....  ...... 

937 

987 

1,022 

Natural  resources  and  environment 

1,220 

1,376 

1.434 

All  other  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  .  .  ... 

1,081 

1  157 

1,325 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  research 

and  development  . 

22,732 

24,620 

27,044 

Conduct  of  education  and  training. 
Department  of  Education 

Higher  education . 

7,795 

9.737 

11,797 

Elementary,  secondary,  and  vo¬ 
cational  education  ... .... 

9,559 

11  095 

12,275 

Other  . . . .  ...  .  ..  . 

412 

436 

398 

Subtotal,  Department  of  Edu¬ 

cation  .  . . . . . 

17,766 

21,269 

24,470 

Veterans  readjustment  benefits 

441 

495 

574 

Training  and  employment  pro¬ 
grams  .  ..  .  .  ...... 

3,890 

3,954 

4,133 

Health  training 

1,176 

1,313 

1,337 

Other  education  and  training 

3,783 

4,344 

4,518 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  education 

and  training  . . . 

27,056 

31,374 

35,031 

Loans  and  other  financial  capital. 

Loans 

International  affairs 

-398 

-743 

-5,512 

Agriculture  .....  . . 

-4,446 

-3,229 

2,258 

Mortgage  credit  .. 

3,034 

2,945 

91 

Deposit  insurance  . 

-2,195 

-807 

-114 

Other  advancement  of  com¬ 
merce  . .  ... 

-358 

-179 

-170 

Transportation  ..........  .. .... .. 

-562 

39 

166 

Disaster  relief  . . .  .. 

401 

-36 

-424 

Other  community  and  regional 
development 

264 

234 

259 

Education . . . . 

3,288 

1,336 

692 
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Table  XVIII-3.  DETAIL  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  BY  DEFENSE 
AND  NONDEFENSE— Continued 

(In  miliona  ol  cJoian) 


1990  actual 

1991  astxnata 

1992  astwna* 

Other  .  ...  . . . . 

2,866 

892 

-232 

Subtotal,  loans . . . . 

1,894 

452 

-7,503 

Other  financial  capital: 

International  development  . . 

Other  .................  . . 

688 

130 

1,307 

164 

1,484 

148 

Subtotal,  other  financial  cap¬ 
ital  . . . . 

818 

1,471 

1,632 

Subtotal,  loans  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  capital . . . . . 

2,713 

1,922 

-5,871 

Commodity  inventories: 

Agriculture  ...  . . .  .. 

-1,622 

-184 

-666 

Table  XVIII-3.  DETAIL  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  BY  DEFENSE 
AND  NONDEFENSE— Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1990  actual 

1991  astimaM 

1992  astimata 

Strategic  petroleum  reserve  .,  .. 

268 

33 

51 

Subtotal,  commodity  inventones 

-1,355 

-151 

-614 

Other  outlays- 

Collection  of  information  . . . . 

International  development 

2,926 

3,591 

2,093 

3,468 

1,979 

3,951 

Subtotal,  other  outlays . 

6,517 

5,561 

5,930 

Subtotal,  other  capital  outlays  . 

61,339 

69,852 

69,577 

Subtotal,  nondefense  capital  out* 
lays  .  . . . . .  . . 

102,084 

114,197 

116,803 

Total,  capital  outlays . 

231,572 

239,735 

241,097 
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Table  XVIIM.  DETAIL  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  BY  GRANTS  AND 
DIRECT  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 


Table  XVIIM  DETAIL  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  BY  GRANTS  AND 
DIRECT  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS-Contlnued 


(in  millions  of  dolars) 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

GRANTS: 

Major  public  physical  capital: 

Construction  and  rehabilitation- 
Highways  ...  ...  , 

13,961 

14,059 

14798 

Mass  transportation 

3,142 

3,371 

3,051 

Rail  transportation . . . 

16 

20 

31 

Air  transportation  ... 

1,220 

1,434 

1,575 

Pollution  control  and  abatement 

2,533 

2  673 

2,559 

Other  natural  resources  and  environ¬ 
ment  . ..  ....  . . . . 

165 

195 

143 

Community  development  block  grants 

2,818 

3,073 

3,097 

Urban  development  action  grants  . 

209 

210 

200 

Other  community  and  regional  devel¬ 
opment  ...  , 

712 

753 

640 

Other  construction 

446 

547 

442 

Subtotal  construction  and  rehabili- 

tation  ,.  . . 

25.220 

26  334 

26,537 

Other  physical  assets 

585 

587 

641 

Subtotal,  major  public  physical  capital 

25,805 

26,922 

27,177 

Other  capital  outlays: 

Conduct  of  research  and  development .. 

345 

370 

393 

Conduct  of  education  and  training: 
Training  and  employment  . 

3,042 

3,049 

3,149 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

9,281 

10  742 

11,853 

Other .  . . 

2,589 

2,859 

2,899 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  education  and 

training  . .  .  . . 

14,912 

16,650 

17,901 

Collection  of  information  . 

68 

85 

56 

Subtotal,  other  capital  outlays 

15,326 

17,105 

18,351 

Subtotal,  grants  for  capital  outlays 

41,131 

44,026 

45,528 

DIRECT  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS: 

Major  public  physical  capital 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 

National  defense . .  ... 

6,296 

6,048 

7,092 

Water  resource  projects 

2,547 

2,795 

2,824 

Other  natural  resources  and  environ¬ 
ment  .  .. ..  .  .....  ..  .  . . . 

1,514 

1,811 

1,986 

Energy  ..  .  . 

2,557 

2,081 

2,956 

Transportation  . 

223 

389 

429 

Veterans  hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities . . .  . . 

841 

850 

1,042 

Postal  Service 

1,070 

1,361 

926 

Other  construction 

1,178 

1,730 

2,765 

Subtotal,  construction  and  rehabili¬ 

tation  ... 

16,226 

17,065 

20,018 

Acquisition  of  major  equipment. 

National  defense  .......  ....... 

81,403 

79.779 

75,208 

NASA 

1,793 

2,009 

1,869 

Postal  Service 

247 

494 

784 

Other  ...  . 

Subtotal,  acquisition  of  major 
equipment  .. . 

Subtotal,  major  public  physical  capital 

Other  capital  outlays: 

Other  physical  assets 
Conduct  of  research  and  development 
Conduct  of  education  and  training. 
Veterans  benefits  and  services 
Higher  education  ..  , 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Employment  and  training 

Health  training  . . 

Other  . . 

Subtotal,  conduct  of  education  and 
training  . 

Loans  and  other  financial  capital. 

Loans' 

International  affairs . 

Energy  supply 

Agriculture  . 

Mortgage  credit  . 

Deposit  insurance  . 

Other  advancement  of  commerce 
Transportation  ,  ...  ... 

Disaster  relief  and  insurance 

Higher  education  . 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

Housing  assistance . 

Other  . 

Subtotal,  loans . 

Other  financial  capital  . . 

Subtotal,  loans  and  other  financial 
capital . 

Commodity  inventories: 

Strategic  petroleum  reserve  ... 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  . 

Other  . 

Subtotal,  commodity  inventones 

Collection  of  information  . . 

International  development . 

Subtotal,  other  capital  outlays 

Subtotal,  direct  Federal  capital  out¬ 
lays  . 

Total,  capital  outlays  . 


1990  actual 

1991  estimate 

1992  estimate 

3.125 

4,110 

4,506 

86,568 

86,392 

82,368 

102,794 

103,457 

102,386 

3,676 

6,524 

8,057 

63,465 

63  399 

68,225 

573 

643 

729 

7.704 

9  636 

11,739 

521 

748 

801 

848 

905 

984 

1,152 

1.296 

1,320 

1,374 

1,531 

1,617 

12,172 

14,759 

17,190 

-398 

-743 

-5,512 

116 

1.429 

-57 

-4,446 

-3.229 

-2,258 

3,034 

2,945 

91 

-2,195 

-807 

114 

-358 

-179 

-170 

-562 

39 

166 

401 

-36 

-424 

3.288 

1  336 

692 

2,648 

67 

-493 

-26 

99 

-53 

344 

516 

581 

1,846 

403 

-7,551 

818 

1,471 

1,532 

2,664 

1  874 

-5,919 

268 

33 

51 

-1,622 

-184 

-666 

89 

4 

3 

-1,266 

-147 

-611 

2  857 

2.008 

1.923 

4,078 

3.834 

4,319 

87,647 

92,252 

93,183 

190,441 

195,709 

195,569 

231,572 

239,735 

241,097 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  INFORMATION 


Introduction 

The  Federal  Capital  Investment  Program  Information 
Act  of  1984  (Title  II  of  Public  Law  98—501;  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  Act)  requires  that  the  budget  include 
projections  of  Federal  physical  capital  spending  and  in¬ 
formation  regarding  recent  assessments  of  public  civil¬ 
ian  physical  capital  needs.  This  section  is  submitted 
to  fulfill  that  requirement. 

Data  on  historical  trends  going  back  to  1940  for  Fed¬ 
eral  public  physical  capital  spending,  using  the  defini¬ 
tions  in  the  previous  section,  “Federal  Physical  Capital 
and  Other  Capital  Outlays,”  can  be  found  in  the  His¬ 
torical  Tables  in  Part  Seven  of  this  volume. 

This  section  is  organized  in  two  major  parts.  The 
first  part  projects  Federal  outlays  for  public  physical 
capital  and  the  second  part  presents  information  re¬ 
garding  public  civilian  physical  capital  needs. 

Projections  of  Federal  Outlays  For  Public 
Physical  Capital 

Summary  of  projections. — Federal  public  physical 
capital  spending  as  defined  for  this  report  was  $61.3 
billion  in  1990  and,  for  current  services  estimates,2  is 
projected  to  increase  to  $77.0  billion  by  1996.  The  larg¬ 
est  components  are  for  roads  and  bridges  and  for  fed¬ 
erally  assisted  housing,  which  together  account  for 
about  two-fifths  of  Federal  public  physical  capital 
spending. 

On  a  Presidential  policy  basis,  the  1992  budget  is 
proposing  $68.7  billion  for  physical  capital  spending  for 
1992,  $0.9  billion  less  than  the  current  services  level 
of  $69.6  billion. 

Definitions. — Federal  public  physical  capital  spend¬ 
ing  is  defined  in  this  report  as  specified  in  the  Act. 
It  covers  spending  for  construction  and  rehabilitation, 
acquisition  of  major  equipment,  and  spending  for  all 
other  physical  assets,  such  as  the  purchase  and  im¬ 
provement  of  land  and  structures.  The  data  for  physical 
capital  spending  are  generally  the  same  as  those  used 
for  the  previous  section  “Federal  Physical  Capital  and 
Other  Capital  Outlays”,  with  two  major  exceptions  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act.  They  concern  housing  and  military 
physical  capital  spending.  In  the  case  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  this  report  includes  only  military  con¬ 
struction  and  family  housing,  and  excludes  other  capital 
spending,  such  as  for  military  weapons,  aircraft,  and 
ships.  Second,  this  report  includes  considerable 
amounts  of  spending  for  federally  assisted  housing  that 
is  at  least  indirectly  associated  with  housing  construc¬ 
tion.  Most  of  this  is  considered  current  spending  (i.e., 
not  for  capital)  in  deriving  the  data  for  the  previous 
section  “Federal  Physical  Capital  and  Other  Capital 
Outlays,”  because  it  is  to  pay  off  loans  for  public  hous¬ 
ing  rather  than  to  finance  the  housing  construction  di¬ 
rectly. 

JIn  thia  chapter,  current  services  estimates  are  consistent  with  the  caps  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  For  a  discussion  of  current  services  estimates, 
aee  Chapter  XV,  “Current  Services  Estimates" 


This  report  excludes  financial  capital,  such  as  loans, 
and  outlays  for  human  capital,  such  as  the  conduct 
of  education,  training,  and  research.  The  data  in  this 
report  generally  exclude  offsetting  collections  that  fi¬ 
nance  the  spending,  such  as  collections  from  the  sale 
of  energy. 

Projections. — Table  XVIII-5  shows  projected  current 
services  outlays  for  Federal  physical  capital  by  the 
major  categories  specified  in  the  Act.  Total  Federal  out¬ 
lays  for  transportation-related  physical  capital  were 
$20.2  billion  in  1990,  and  current  services  outlays  are 
estimated  to  increase  to  $28.7  billion  by  2000.  Outlays 
for  nondefense  housing  and  buildings  were  $13.5  billion 
in  1990  and  are  estimated  to  increase  to  $22.8  billion 
by  2000.  Physical  capital  outlays  for  other  nondefense 
categories  were  $22.9  billion  in  1990  and  are  projected 
to  be  $32.6  billion  by  2000.  For  national  defense,  this 
spending  was  $4.8  billion  in  1990  and  is  estimated  to 
increase  to  $5.9  billion  in  2000. 

Table  XVIII-6  shows  current  services  projections  ad¬ 
justed  for  inflation  on  a  constant  dollar  basis  to  1996, 
using  fiscal  year  1982  as  the  base  year. 

Table  XVIII-7  compares  the  current  services  and 
Presidential  policy  projections  from  1990  to  1996  in 
current  and  constant  dollars. 

For  outlay  details  for  most  programs,  see  the  items 
included  in  major  public  physical  capital  in  “Federal 
Physical  Capital  and  Other  Capital  Outlays,”  especially 
tables  XVHI-3  and  XVIII-4.  For  major  programs  that 
are  formula  grants  to  States,  information  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  distributions  by  State  for  1990-1992,  consistent 
with  Presidential  policy  estimates,  can  be  found  in  a 
separate  publication  entitled  Budget  Information  for 
States,  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Public  Civilian  Capital  Needs  Assessments 

The  Act  requires  information  regarding  the  state  of 
major  Federal  infrastructure  programs,  including  high¬ 
ways  and  bridges,  airports  and  airway  facilities,  mass 
transit,  railroads,  federally  assisted  housing,  hospitals, 
water  resources  projects,  and  space  and  communica¬ 
tions  investments.  Funding  levels,  long  term  projec¬ 
tions,  policy  issues,  needs  assessments,  and  critiques, 
are  required  for  each  category. 

Much  of  the  needs  assessment  material  formerly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Supplement  to  Special  Analysis  D  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  discussions  of  individual  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  parts  of  the  budget.  Indeed,  this  budget 
focuses  far  more  on  the  need  to  maintain  our  capital 
stock  and  improve  national  productivity  than  has  been 
the  case  in  past  years,  obviating  the  need  for  separate 
discussion. 

Capital  needs  assessments  change  little  from  year 
to  year,  in  part  due  to  the  long  term  nature  of  the 
facilities  themselves,  and  in  part  due  to  the  consistency 
of  the  analytical  techniques  used  to  develop  the  assess¬ 
ments  and  the  comparatively  steady  but  slow  changes 
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Table  XVIII— 5.  CURRENT  SERVICES  OUTLAY  PROJECTIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  SPENDING 


(In  biftom  erf  doftan) 


1990 

Estimate 

actual 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1996 

1999 

2000 

Nondefense. 

Transpoftation*retated  categories: 

Roadways  and  bridges  . . . . 

143 

14.5 

15,3 

16.4 

16.5 

16,7 

17.0 

17.7 

184 

19.2 

19,9 

Airports  and  airway  facilities  ........... 

2.7 

3.3 

3.4 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

4.2 

4.4 

4.5 

4.7 

49 

Mass  transportation  systems 

3.1 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.5 

Railroads  . . .  . .  . . 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Subtotal,  transportation  .  , 

Housing  and  buildings  categones. 

20.2 

21.3 

22.1 

23.6 

23.6 

23.8 

24.5 

25.5 

265 

27.6 

28.7 

Federally  assisted  housing . 

115 

12.2 

12.8 

13.7 

14.0 

14.6 

15.0 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

17.5 

Hospitals  . . . . . . .  . . . . . . . 

10 

1.2 

1.3 

1  4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

Public  buildings' . . 

1.0 

1.8 

2.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3 

2.9 

3,0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.4 

Subtotal,  housing  and  buildings  . 

13.5 

15  1 

16,5 

18.5 

18.8 

19.5 

19  5 

20.3 

21.1 

21.9 

22.8 

Other  nondefense  categories. 

Wastewater  treatment  and  related  facilities  ... 

2.4 

2.5 

2,4 

2,4 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

Water  resources  projects  .....  . .  .. .... 

3  3 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4,1 

4.3 

4.5 

4.7 

Space  and  communications  facilities  .. 

3.7 

4.6 

4.6 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

5.2 

5.4 

5.6 

5,9 

Energy  programs  .  .  .  .... .  ... 

2.8 

2.4 

3.3 

4.1 

4.4 

3.9 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

Community  development  programs  . 

3.3 

3.6 

3.4 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

3.8 

4.0 

41 

Other  nondefense  . . . .  . . 

7.3 

8.2 

8.6 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.3 

9.7 

101 

10  5 

10.9 

Subtotal,  other  nondefense  . .  . . . 

22.9 

24.8 

25.9 

28.1 

28.0 

27.6 

27.9 

29.0 

301 

31.4 

326 

Subtotal,  nondefense  ....... 

56.5 

61.2 

64.6 

702 

70.4 

70.9 

71,9 

74.8 

77.8 

809 

84.2 

National  defense  ............  . 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

5.2 

5.2 

51 

5.2 

5.4 

5.5 

5.7 

5.9 

Total . .  . . 

61.3 

66.0 

69.6 

75.4 

75.6 

760 

77.0 

80.1 

83.3 

86.6 

90.1 

'  Excludes  outlays  tor  public  buildings  that  are  included  in  other  categories  m  this  table 


Table  XVI 11-6.  CURRENT  SERVICES  OUTLAY  PROJECTIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL  SPENDING  (IN  CONSTANT  (1982)  DOLLARS) 

(In  brfbons  of  dolvs) 


Actual 

Estimate 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Nondefense 

Transportation -related  categones 

Roadways  and  bridges  . ..  ..  . . . .  ..  .. .... ..  ... .  .  . 

117 

11.2 

11.2 

11.5 

11.0 

10.7 

11.4 

Airports  and  airway  facilities  . .  . . .  . 

2.3 

2.7 

2,7 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Mass  transportation  systems 

2.6 

2  6 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

Railroads  ...  . .  . . .  .  ....  . . . . . .  ... .... .. . ..... .... .... .. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Subtotal,  transportation  ,  . . .  . . . . . . .  .... 

16.6 

16.7 

16.4 

16.8 

16.1 

15.6 

16.4 

Housing  and  buildings  categones: 

Federally  assisted  housing . 

10.6 

10.8 

10.9 

11.2 

11.0 

11.1 

11.0 

Hospitals  ...  . .  ...  ...  . .  . . . .  ... .. .. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Public  buildings  ’  . . 

0.9 

1.6 

2.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 

2.1 

Subtotal,  housing  and  buildings  .....  .  ....................... 

12.5 

13.4 

14.0 

15.1 

14.8 

148 

14.3 

Other  nondefense  categories 

Wastewater  treatment  and  related  facilities 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

Water  resources  projects  . . 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

Space  and  communications  facilities  . . . . . . . .  . . . . 

3.4 

4.1 

3.9 

4.2 

4.0 

3.9 

3.7 

Energy  programs  .  . . . . .  ... .  . . . . . . 

2.6 

2.1 

2.8 

3.4 

3.5 

3.0 

2.7 

Community  development  programs  ... .  . . . .  . . . 

2.7 

2.8 

2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

Other  nondefense  . .  ....  . . .  .  . . . . .  . . 

6.6 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.0 

6.8 

6.7 

Subtotal,  other  nondefense  . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

20.4 

21.1 

21.2 

22.1 

21.3 

20.2 

19.7 

Subtotal,  nondefense  ....  -  ...  .. 

49,5 

51.2 

51.7 

54.0 

52.2 

50  6 

50.4 

National  defense  .  ....  ...  ...  ..  . . . . . . . . . . . 

4.7 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

Total .  . . .  . . . . . .  . . . . 

54.1 

557 

56.2 

58.5 

56.5 

54.7 

54.4 

1  Excludes  outlays  for  public  buildings  that  are  included  in  other  categories  ri  this  table. 
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Table  XVIIl-7.  PROJECTIONS  OF  FEDERAL  OUTLAYS  FOR  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL:  CURRENT  SERVICES  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  POLICY 


(In  Mbons  of  (WUn) 


Actual 

Estimate 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

In  current  dollars 

Current  services* 

Federal  physical  capital: 

Nondefense  . .  .  . 

56.5 

61.2 

646 

70.2 

704 

70.9 

71.9 

National  defense  . . . .  . . . . . .  . . . . . 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.2 

Total  ..  ...  .  . . . . . . . . . 

61.3 

66.0 

69.6 

754 

756 

76.0 

77.0 

Presidential  policy. 

Federal  physical  capital 

Nondefense  ..  ..  . . . . . . . . .  . 

56.5 

61.2 

642 

687 

70.8 

69.6 

71.0 

National  defense  . . . . . .  . . . . . . 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

5.3 

Total .  . . 

61.3 

65.8 

68  7 

73  4 

75  7 

74.7 

763 

In  constant  1982  dollars. 

Current  services* 

Federal  physical  capital 

Nondefense  .......  ...  . .  . .  . . . . . 

49.5 

51.2 

51  7 

54.0 

52.2 

50.6 

50.4 

National  defense  .  . . .  . . . . .  . . . 

47 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

Total  . . .  . . . .  . . . . . 

541 

55.7 

56.2 

58.5 

56.5 

547 

54.4 

Presidential  policy* 

Federal  physical  capital: 

Nondefense  . . .  . . . .  .  . . . . . . . . 

495 

51.2 

51.4 

52.8 

524 

495 

48  6 

National  defense  . .  . . . . . . . . . . 

4  7 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

Total  . .  ......  ..  . .  ...  . . .  . . . . 

54.1 

55.4 

55.4 

56.9 

56.5 

53.6 

52.7 

in  underlying  demographics.  As  a  result,  the  practice 
has  arisen  in  previous  Supplements  to  refer  to  earlier 
discussions,  where  the  relevant  information  had  been 
carefully  presented  and  changes  had  been  minimal. 

In  order  to  present  this  budget  as  a  focused  state¬ 
ment  of  current  Administration  policy,  the  needs  as¬ 
sessment  material  in  Supplements  of  earlier  years  is 
incorporated  this  year  largely  by  reference  to  earlier 
editions  of  the  Supplement  and  by  reference  to  other 


needs  assessments.  The  needs  analyses,  their  major 
components,  and  their  critical  evaluations  have  been 
fully  covered  in  past  Supplements,  such  as  the  1990 
Supplement  to  Special  Analysis  D.  Supporting  tables 
are  presented  below,  and  the  reader  is  referred  both 
to  the  individual  program  summaries  in  Part  Two  of 
the  budget  for  policy  matters  and  to  previous  reports 
for  methodological  discussions. 


Significant  Factors  Affecting  Infrastructure  Needs  Assessments 
Significant  Factors  Amount 


Highways 

1.  Projected  annual  growth  in  travel  to  the  year  2005  .  2-3  percent 

2.  Annual  cost  to  maintain  overall  1985  highway  conditions  on 

the  Federal-aid  systems  . . .  $19.6  billion  to  $23.5  billion  (1989  dollars) 

3.  Annual  cost  of  eliminating  all  existing  and  future  bridge  de¬ 
ficiencies  to  the  year  2005  for  Federal-aid  system  .  $4.1  billion  (1989  dollars) 

Airports  and  Airway  Facilities 

1.  Airports  in  the  National  Plan  of  Integrated  Airport  Systems 

with  scheduled  passenger  traffic  .  568 

2.  Air  traffic  control  towers  .  400 

3.  Airport  development  eligible  under  airport  improvement 

program  for  period  1986—1995  . . .  $40.5  billion  ($28.2  billion  for  capacity)  (1989  dol¬ 

lars) 
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Significant  Factors  Affecting  Infrastructure  Needs  Assessments— Continued 
Significant  Factors  Amount 


Mass  Transportation  Systems 

1.  Yearly  cost  to  restore  existing  rail  facilities  over  a  period  of 

10  years  .  $1.5  billion-$2.2  billion  (1989  dollars) 

2.  Yearly  cost  to  replace  and  maintain  the  urban,  rural,  and 

special  services  bus  fleet  .  $1,505  million  (1989  dollars) 

Wastewater  Treatment 

1.  Total  needs  of  sewage  treatment  facilities  .  $83.5  billion  (1989  dollars) 

2.  Total  expenditures  since  1972  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  of 

1972  .  $54  billion 

3.  Percent  of  population  served  by  centralized  treatment  facili¬ 

ties  that  benefits  from  at  least  secondary  sewage  treatment 
systems  .  95% 

4.  States  and  territories  served  by  State  Revolving  Funds  .  51 

Housing 

1.  Total  unsubsidized  very  low  income  renter  families: 

A.  In  severely  substandard  units  .  0.4  million 

B.  With  a  rent  burden  greater  than  50%  .  3.4  million 

Indian  Health  (IHS)  Care  Facilities 

1.  IHS  hospital  occupancy  rates  (1988)  .  50% 

2.  Average  length  of  stay,  IHS  hospitals  (days)  (1988)  .  4.5 

3.  Hospital  admissions  (1988)  . . .  105,000 

4.  Outpatient  visits  (1988)  .  4,990,000 

5.  Population  (1988)  .  1,040,000 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  Hospitals 

1.  Hospitals  .  172 

2.  Outpatient  clinics  .  369 

3.  Domiciliaries  .  35 

4.  Outreach  centers  .  195 

5.  VA  owned  nursing  home  beds  .  14,349 

6.  VA  owned  nursing  home  beds  needed  in  2000  .  17,042 

7.  VA  owned  nursing  home  beds  needed  in  2005  .  17,664 
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Significant  Factors  Affecting  Infrastructure  Needs  Assessments — Continued 
Significant  Factors  Amount 


Water  Resources 


1.  Navigation  (deepwater  ports  &  inland  waterway) 

2.  Flood  control  and  Storm  Damage  Protection. 

3.  Irrigation. 

4.  Hydropower. 

5.  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water  Supply. 

6.  Recreation. 

7.  Fish  and  Wildlife  mitigation  and  enhancement. 

8.  Soil  conservation. 


Needs  data  are  not  regularly  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  recent  estimates  of 
the  need  for  navigation,  flood  control  and 
shoreline  storm  damage  protection,  and  munic¬ 
ipal  and  industrial  (M&I)  water  are  found  in 
the  National  Council  on  Public  Works  Improve¬ 
ment ,  1987.  Meeting  M&I  needs  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  other  water  resource  needs  estimated  in 
this  report  (e.g.,  urban  storm  water  manage¬ 
ment  and  dam  safety)  is  primarily  a  non-Fed- 
eral  responsibility.  Program  reforms  have  em¬ 
phasized  non-Federal  cost  sharing  which  en¬ 
courages  reexamination  of  needs. 


Investment  Needs  Assessment  References 


Highways  and  Bridges 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  Status  of  the  Nation *s  Highways  and 
Bridges:  Conditions  and  Performance  and  Highway  Replacement  and  Rehabilitation  Program  1989.  June, 
1989. 

Airports  and  Airways  Facilities 

1.  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The  National  Plan  of  Integrated  Airport  Systems  Report.  1987. 

Mass  Transportation  Systems 

1.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.  Rail  Modernization  Study  Final  Report.  April,  1987. 

2.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.  Public  Transportation  in  the  United  States:  Performance  and 

Conditions.  January  1991. 

Indian  Health  Care  Facilities 

1.  Indian  Health  Service.  Priority  System  for  Health  Facility  Construction  (Document  Number  0820B  or 

2046T).  September  19,  1981. 

2.  Office  of  Audit,  Office  of  Inspector  General,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Review  of 

Health  Facilities  Construction  Program.  Indian  Health  Service  Proposed  Replacement  Hospital  at 
Shiprock,  New  Mexico  (CIN  A-06-88-00008).  June,  1989. 

3.  Office  of  Audit,  Office  of  Inspector  General,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Review  of 

Health  Facilities  Construction  Program.  Indian  Health  Service  Proposed  Construction  Project  for  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  at  Anchorage  Alaska  (CIN  A-09-89 -00096).  July,  1989. 

4.  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  Indian  Health  Care  (OTA-H-290).  April,  1986. 

Wastewater  Treatment 

1.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Oflice  of  Municipal  Pollution  Control.  Assessment  of  Needed  Publicly 
Owned  Wastewater  Treatment  Facilities  in  the  United  States  (EPA  Y30/ 09-001).  February,  1989. 

Water  Resources 

1.  Frederick,  Kenneth  G.  The  Nation's  Water  Resources:  Past  Trends  and  Current  Challenges.  Washington, 

D.C.,  Resources  for  the  Future,  Discussion  Paper  ENR  90-02,  1989. 

2.  National  Council  on  Public  Works  Improvement.  The  Nations  Public  Works ,  Washington,  D.C.,  May,  1987. 

see  “Defining  the  Issues — Needs  Studies,”  Chapter  II;  Report  on  Water  Resources ,  Shilling  et  al. ,  and  Re¬ 
port  on  Water  Supply ,  Miller  Associates. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  BUDGET  TERMS1 


BALANCES  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY — These  are  amounts  of  budget  authority  provided  in  previous  years 
that  have  not  been  outlayed.  Obligated  balances  are  amounts  that  have  been  obligated  but  not  yet  outlayed. 
Unobligated  balances  are  amounts  that  have  not  been  obligated  and  that  remain  available  for  obligation 
under  law. 

BREACH — A  breach  is  the  amount  by  which  new  budget  authority  or  outlays  within  a  category  of  discretionary 
appropriations  for  a  fiscal  year  is  above  the  cap  on  new  budget  authority  or  outlays  for  that  category 
for  that  year. 

BUDGET — The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  (this  document)  sets  forth  the  President’s  comprehensive 
financial  plan  and  indicates  the  President’s  priorities  for  the  Federal  Government. 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  (BA) — Budget  authority  is  the  authority  provided  by  Federal  law  to  incur  financial 
obligations  that  will  result  in  outlays.  Specific  forms  of  budget  authority  include: 

•  provisions  of  law  that  make  funds  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  (other  than  borrowing  authority), 
including  the  authority  to  obligate  and  expend  offsetting  receipts  and  collections; 

•  borrowing  authority,  which  is  authority  granted  to  a  Federal  entity  to  borrow  (e.g.,  through  the  issuance 
of  promissory  notes  or  monetary  credits)  and  to  obligate  and  expend  the  borrowed  funds; 

•  contract  authority,  which  is  the  making  of  funds  available  for  obligation  but  not  for  expenditure;  and 

•  offsetting  receipts  and  collections  as  negative  budget  authority. 

BUDGETARY  RESOURCES — Budgetary  resources  comprise  new  budget  authority,  unobligated  balances  of 
budget  authority,  direct  spending  authority,  and  obligation  limitations. 

BUDGET  TOTALS — The  budget  includes  totals  for  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  receipts.  Some  presentations 
in  the  budget  distinguish  on-budget  totals  from  off-budget  totals.  On-budget  totals  reflect  the  transactions 
of  all  Federal  Government  entities  except  those  excluded  from  the  budget  totals  by  law.  Off-budget  totals 
reflect  the  transactions  of  Government  entities  that  are  excluded  from  the  on-budget  totals  by  law.  Currently 
excluded  are  the  social  security  trust  funds  (Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Funds)  and  the  Postal  Service.  The  on-  and  off-budget  totals  are  combined  to  derive 
a  total  for  Federal  activity. 

CAP — This  is  the  term  commonly  used  to  refer  to  legal  limits  on  the  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  discretionary  appropriations  categories.  A  sequester  is  required  if  an  appropriation 
for  a  category  causes  a  breach  in  the  cap. 

‘These  basic  terms  and  other  budget  terms,  concepts,  and  procedures  are  described  more  fully  in  The  Budget  System  and  Concepts 
of  the  United  States  Government ,  a  pamphlet  available  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  References  to  requirements  in  law  generally 
refer  to  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (also  known  as  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act),  as  amended 
The  Act  was  most  recently  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (Title  XIII  of  Public  Law  101-508).  These  requirements 
are  discussed  in  various  parts  of  the  Budget 
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CATEGORIES  OF  DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS— For  1991,  1992,  and  1993,  discretionary  appro¬ 
priations  are  categorized  as  defense,  international,  or  domestic.  Separate  spending  limits  (caps)  are  applied 
to  each  category.  The  appropriations  in  each  of  the  categories  are  determined  by  lists  of  existing  appropria¬ 
tions  in  a  1990  congressional  report2  or,  in  the  case  of  new  appropriations,  in  consultation  among  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  congressional  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the  Budget. 
For  1994  and  1995,  all  discretionary  appropriations  constitute  a  single  category. 

COST — The  term  cost,  when  used  in  connection  with  Federal  credit  programs,  means  the  estimated  long¬ 
term  cost  to  the  Government  of  a  direct  loan  or  loan  guarantee,  calculated  on  a  net  present  value  basis. 
The  term  excludes  administrative  costs  and  any  incidental  effects  on  governmental  receipts  or  outlays. 

CREDIT  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT — A  credit  program  account  receives  an  appropriation  for  the  cost  of  a  direct 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  program,  from  which  such  cost  is  disbursed  to  a  financing  account  for  the  program. 

DEFICIT — A  deficit  is  the  amount  by  which  outlays  exceed  Governmental  receipts. 

DIRECT  LOAN — A  direct  loan  is  a  disbursement  of  funds  by  the  Government  to  a  non-Federal  borrower 
under  a  contract  that  requires  the  repayment  of  such  funds  with  or  without  interest.  The  term  includes 
the  purchase  of,  or  participation  in,  a  loan  made  by  another  lender.  The  term  does  not  include  the  acquisition 
of  a  federally  guaranteed  loan  in  satisfaction  of  default  claims  or  the  price  support  loans  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  ( Cf  LOAN  GUARANTEE.) 

DIRECT  SPENDING — Direct  spending  is  a  category  of  outlays  from  budget  authority  provided  in  law  other 
than  appropriations  acts,  entitlement  authority,  and  the  budget  authority  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
(Cf  DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS.) 

DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS — Discretionary  appropriations  is  a  category  of  budget  authority  that 
comprises  budgetary  resources  (except  those  provided  to  fund  direct-spending  programs)  provided  in  appro¬ 
priations  acts.  0 Cf  DIRECT  SPENDING.) 

EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATION — An  emergency  appropriation  is  an  appropriation  in  a  discretionary  category 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  have  designated  as  an  emergency  requirement.  Such  appropriations 
result  in  an  adjustment  to  the  cap  for  the  category. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS — Federal  funds  are  the  moneys  collected  and  spent  by  the  Government  other  than  those 
designated  as  trust  funds.  Federal  funds  include  general,  special,  public  enterprise,  and  intragovemmental 
funds.  (Cf  TRUST  FUNDS.) 

FINANCING  ACCOUNT — A  financing  account  receives  the  cost  payments  from  a  credit  program  account  and 
includes  other  cash  flows  to  and  from  the  Government  resulting  from  direct  loan  obligations  or  loan  guarantee 
commitments  made  on  or  after  October  1,  1991.  At  least  one  financing  account  is  associated  with  each 
credit  program  account.  For  programs  with  direct  and  guaranteed  loans,  there  are  separate  financing  accounts 
for  direct  loans  and  guaranteed  loans.  The  transactions  of  the  financing  accounts  are  not  included  in 
the  budget  totals.  (Cf  LIQUIDATING  ACCOUNT) 

FISCAL  YEAR — The  fiscal  year  is  the  Government’s  accounting  period.  It  begins  on  October  1st  and  ends 
on  September  30th,  and  is  designated  by  the  calendar  year  in  which  it  ends. 

GENERAL  FUND — The  general  fund  consists  of  accounts  for  receipts  not  earmarked  by  law  for  a  specific 
purpose,  the  proceeds  of  general  borrowing,  and  the  expenditure  of  these  moneys. 

LIQUIDATING  ACCOUNT — A  liquidating  account  includes  all  cash  flows  to  and  from  the  Government  resulting 
from  direct  loan  obligations  and  loan  guarantee  commitments  prior  to  October  1,  1991.  (Cf  FINANCING 
ACCOUNT.) 

LOAN  GUARANTEE — A  loan  guarantee  is  any  guarantee,  insurance,  or  other  pledge  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  debt  obligation  of  a  non-Federal  borrower 
to  a  non-Federal  lender.  The  term  does  not  include  the  insurance  of  deposits,  shares,  or  other  withdrawable 
accounts  in  financial  institutions.  (Cf  DIRECT  LOAN.) 


2  The  joint  statement  of  the  managers  accompanying  the  conference  report  on  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (Public 
Law  101-508). 
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MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS— These  are  amounts  specified  in  and  subject  to  certain  adjustments  under 
law.  If  the  deficit  for  the  year  in  question  is  estimated  to  exceed  the  adjusted  maximum  deficit  amount 
for  that  year  by  more  than  a  specified  margin,  a  sequester  of  the  excess  deficit  is  required. 

INTKAGOVERNMENTAL  FUNDS — Intragovemmental  funds  are  accounts  for  business-type  or  market-oriented 
activities  conducted  primarily  within  and  between  Government  agencies  and  financed  by  offsetting  collections 
that  are  credited  directly  to  the  fund. 

OBLIGATIONS— Obligations  are  binding  agreements  that  will  result  in  outlays,  immediately  or  in  the  future. 
Budgetary  resources  must  be  available  before  obligations  can  be  incurred  legally. 

OFF-BUDGET— See  BUDGET  TOTALS. 

OFFSETTING  COLLECTIONS— Offsetting  collections  are  collections  from  the  public  that  result  from  business- 
type  or  market-oriented  activities  and  collections  from  other  Government  accounts.  These  collections  are 
deducted  from  gross  disbursements  in  calculating  outlays,  rather  than  counted  in  Governmental  receipt 
totals.  Some  are  credited  directly  to  appropriation  or  fund  accounts;  others,  called  offsetting  receipts,  are 
credited  to  receipt  accounts.  The  authority  to  spend  offsetting  collections  is  a  form  of  budget  authority. 
(Cf.  RECEIPTS,  GOVERNMENTAL.) 

ON-BUDGET— See  BUDGET  TOTALS. 

OUTLAYS— Outlays  are  the  measure  of  Government  spending.  They  are  payments  to  liquidate  obligations 
(other  than  the  repayment  of  debt),  net  of  refunds  and  offsetting  collections.  Outlays  generally  are  recorded 
on  a  cash  basis,  but  also  include  many  cash-equivalent  transactions,  the  subsidy  cost  of  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees,  and  interest  accrued  on  public  issues  of  the  public  debt. 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO — This  term  refers  to  requirements  in  law  that  result  in  a  sequester  if  the  estimated  combined 
result  of  legislation  affecting  direct  spending  or  receipts  is  an  increase  in  the  deficit  for  a  fiscal  year. 

PUBLIC  ENTERPRISE  FUNDS— Public  enterprise  funds  are  accounts  for  business  or  market-oriented  activities 
conducted  primarily  with  the  public  and  financed  by  offsetting  collections  that  are  credited  directly  to 
the  fund. 

RECEIPTS,  GOVERNMENTAL — Governmental  receipts  are  collections  that  result  primarily  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  exercise  of  its  sovereign  power  to  tax  or  otherwise  compel  payment.  They  are  compared  to  outlays 
in  calculating  a  surplus  or  deficit.  (Cf  OFFSETTING  COLLECTIONS.) 

SEQUESTER — A  sequester  is  the  cancellation  of  budgetary  resources  provided  by  discretionary  appropriations 
or  direct  spending  legislation,  following  various  procedures  prescribed  in  law.  A  sequester  may  occur  in 
response  to  a  discretionary  appropriation  that  causes  a  breach,  in  response  to  increases  in  the  deficit 
resulting  from  the  combined  result  of  legislation  affecting  direct  spending  or  receipts  (referred  to  as  a 
“pay-as-you-go”  sequester),  or  in  response  to  a  deficit  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  the  maximum  deficit 
amounts. 

SPECIAL  FUNDS— Special  funds  are  Federal  fund  accounts  for  receipts  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  and 
the  associated  expenditure  of  those  receipts.  (Cf  TRUST  FUNDS.) 

SUBSIDY — This  term  means  the  same  as  cost  when  it  is  used  in  connection  with  Federal  credit  programs. 

SURPLUS — A  surplus  is  the  amount  by  which  receipts  exceed  outlays. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION — A  supplemental  appropriation  is  one  enacted  subsequent  to  a  regular 
annual  appropriations  act  when  the  need  for  funds  is  too  urgent  to  be  postponed  until  the  next  regular 
annual  appropriations  act. 

TRUST  FUNDS — Trust  funds  are  accounts,  designated  by  law  as  trust  funds,  for  receipts  earmarked  for 
specific  purposes  and  the  associated  expenditure  of  those  receipts.  (Cf  SPECIAL  FUNDS.) 
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